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Rowland Gascoyne, Esq., Mexborough, near Rotherham, Yorkshire ; , 
George M. Henty, Esq., Georgetown, Colorado, U. S. A. ; John Mar- 
shall, Esq., F.R.A.S., Albion Place, Leeds; /osiah Martin, Esq., 
Three-Kings College, Auckland, New Zealand ; Charles Maxted, Esq., 
Providence Cottage, Well Road, Hampstead, N.W.; Edward Provis, 
Esq., M. A., Worcester Street, Bromsgrove ; Thomas William Rumble, 
Esq., The Cottage, East Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. ; Rev. John Reuben 
Taft, St. George’s, Wolverhampton; Octavius Albert Shrubsolo, Esq., 
Reading ; Samuel Richard Smyth, Esq., 3 Blenheim Terrace, Old 
Trafford, Manchester ; and William Neish Walter, Esq., Hillpark 
Terrace, Newport, Fife, were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The List of Donations to the Library was read. 

The following communications were read : — 

1. “The Gneissic and Granitoid Rocks of Anglesey and the 
Malvern Hills.” By C. Conaway, M.A., D.Sc., F.G.S. ; with an 
Appendix on the Microscopic Structure of some of the Rocks, by 
Prof. T. G. Bonney, M.A., F.R.S., Sec. G.S. 

[Abstract*.] 

The author described the results of his investigations into the 
stratigraphy and petrology of the above districts, which have led 
him to the following conclusions; — (1) The granitoid (Dimetian) 
rooks of Anglesey pass down into an anticlinal of dark gneiss (above) 
and grey gneiss (below). (2) Associated with the granitoid series 
are bands of felsite, halleflintas, and felspathio breccias. (3) The 
succession of gneissic and granitoid rocks in Anglesey resembles so 
closely the metamorphic series of Malvern as to justify the correla- 
tion of the two groups. (3) The Pre-Cambrian rocks of Anglesey 
♦ This paper has been withdrawn. 
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and the Malvems, from the highest known member down to the 
base of the gneiss, may be thus classified : — A. Pebidian (to be de- 
scribed hereafter); B. Malvernian — (a) Dimetian, with associated 
quartz-felsites and hallefiintas (Arvonian), passing down into (6) 
Lewisian. 


Discussion. 

Dr. Hicks stated that he had always considered the homblendio 
series as part of the Dimetian series, and had so marked it in his 
map, so that he did not think this paper touched his work. He had 
thought that Dr. Callaway was going to place most of the schist of 
Anglesey below the above series, but that he did not find stated in 
the paper. He had for a long time believed that the Malvern series 
could be correlated with some of the Anglesey rocks. He had long 
since examined that series. He described some sections exhibited 
in the Malvern hills, and expressed his disagreement with the 
author’s views. 

Mr. Exttlet asked whether granitoidite was an arkose or not. 

Prof. Duncan asked what the last speaker would call the rock. 
He said that Dr. HoU might claim priority in the character of the 
Malvern rocks. He asked whether felspar similar to that found in 
the Malvern rocks had been found in Anglesey. Ho thought it was 
difiiculi to distinguish rocks by their minoralogical characters. 

Mr. Rutlet, in answ’er to Dr. Duncan, stated that ho had not 
examined the rock, but that the description would lead him to 
regard it as arkose. 

Prof. Bonnet explained the sense in which ho had suggested the 
term granitoidite, and said that he could not agree with Dr. Hicks 
in his reading of the Malvern hills. 

Prof. Hughes asked whether Dr. Callaway had made out the 
relation of the schists near Craig yr allor, indicated on his ground 
plan, to those shown in his section, in which schists wore repre- 
sented as faulted against the rocks of the central axis. 

The Pkesident, in calling on Dr. Callaway to reply, stated that 
he thought great caution was needed in identifying rocks far apart 
by their mineral character. 

Dr. Callaway said he did not attach so much value to minera- 
logical character as to succession. He had avoided some of the 
larger questions because he wished to proceed with caution, and so 
mentioned first those which he was most sure about. Ho main- 
tained that the gneiss rocks which he had described were quite 
distinct from the Dimetian, were of greater antiquity, and were 
developed in the Menai anticlinal as well as in the central “ axis.” 
He had fully accorded priority to Dr. Holl in the character of the 
Malvern series. Prof. Hughes had missed his chief point, that at 
Craig yr allor the schiste were not faulted against the granitoid 
rock, hut passed up into it. 

2. “Petrological Notes on the Neighbourhood of Loch Maree.” 
By Prof. T. G. Bonney, M.A., E.R.S., Sec. G.S. 
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3. “ On some nndesoribed Comatulae from the British Secondary 
Bocks.” By P. Herbert Carpenter, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton 
College, 


December 17, 1879. 

Henry Clifton Sorby, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

James Booth, Esq., The Grange, Orenden, Halifax ; P. IS". Bose, 
Esq., B.Sc., 35 Colville Square, W. ; Edgar S. Cobbold, Esq., Chase- 
wood Lodge, Boss, Herefordshire ; D. M. Eord Gaskin, Esq., Town 
Hall, St. Helens, Lancashire ; John Earran Penrose, Esq., Park- 
henver, Eedruth, Cornwall; Stephen Seal, Esq., Coxbench House, 
Darfield, near Barnsley ; Thomas Tate, Esq., Hushton Villas, Thorn- 
bury, Bradford, Yorkshire ; and Eichard Taylor, Esq., Marske-by- 
the-Sea, were elected Fellows of the Society, 

The List of Donations to the Library was read. 

The following communications were read : — 

1. Contribution to the Physical History of the Cretaceous 
Flints.” By Surgeon-Major G. C. Wallich, M.D. Communicated 
by the President. 

2. “ Undescribod Fossil Carnivora from the Sivalik Hills, in the 
Collection of the British Museum.” By P. N. Bose, Esq., B.Sc. 
Communicated by Prof, J, W. Judd, F.E.S., Sec.G.S. 


January 7, 1880. 

Henry Clifton Sorry, Esq., LL.D., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

Edward Bagnall Poulton, Esq., Jesus College, Oxford, was elected 
a Fellow; and Prof. A. E. Nordenskiold, Stockholm, and Prof. F. 
Zirkel, Leipzig, Foreign Members of the Society. 

The List of Donations to the Library was read. 

The following communications were read : — 

1. “ On the Portland Eocks of England.” By the Eev, J. F. 
Blake, M.A., F.G.S. 

2. “On the Correlation of the Drift-deposits of the IT.W. of 
England with those of the Midland and Eastern Counties,” By 
D, Mackintosh, Esq., F.G.S. 
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Janimiy 21^ 1880. 

Henby Cliftost Soeby, Esq., LL.D., President, in the Chair. 

Eobert Bell, Esq., 20 Burghley Boad, Highgate Boad, N., was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

The List of Donations to the Library was read. 

The President announced that an application had been made to 
the Council by the President of the Philological Society for assistance 
in perfecting an English Dictionary, in which it is proposed to 
show the history of the various words. With regard to geological 
and mineralogical terms he was especially anxious to obtain assist- 
ance in ascertaining their earliest employment. Fellows of the 
Society who were willing to cooperate in this work could commu- 
nicate with the President of the Philological Society (Dr. Murray, 
Mill Hill, Middlesex, H.W.). 

The following communications were read : — 

1. “On the Genus Pleuracanthm^ Agass., including the Genera 
Orthacanthus, Agass. & Goldf., Dvplodus^ Agass., and Xenacanthus, 
Beyr.” By J. W. Davis, Esq., F.G.8. 

2. “ On the Schistose Volcanic Bocks occurring on the west of 
Dartmoor, with some N'otes on the Structure of the Brent-Tor 
Volcano.’’ By Frank Butley, Esq., F.G.S. 

3. “On Mammalian Bemains and Tree-trunks in Quaternary 
Sands at Beading.” By E. B. Poulton, Esq., F.G.S. 

The following specimens were exhibited ; — 

Microscopic sections and a specimen of Schalstein from Nassau, 
exhibited by John Arthur Phillips, Esq., F.G.S. 

Artihcially formed Siliceous Stalactites and Concretions, exhibited 
by E. A. Pankhurst, Esq. 

Ca]^ Diamonds and specimens of Mr. Mactear’s artificial ciy^stals, 
exhibited by Prof. Tennant, F.G.S. 

A specimen from Brent Hill, exhibited by W. G. Thorpe, Esq., 

F.G.S. 

Specimens in illustration of their respective papers, exhibited by 
Messrs. J. W. Davis, F. Butley, and E. B. Poulton. 


February 4, 1880. 

Hxnby Clifiok Sobby, Esq., LL.D., F.B.S., President, in the Chair. 
Francis Bond, Esq., MtA., Snowdon House, John Street, Hamp- 
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stead, N.W. ; (Carles Herbert Cobbold* Sifif Ban Y^enfino, Abruzzo 
Citeriore, Itdy ; Frank Ci^, &q., LL.B., B^Sc., F*L.S., 5 Lansdowne 
Bead, Netiing HSU, W. j William Henry Dover, Esq., Myrtle Grove, 
Kesmck ; Mjxza Mebdy Khan, Chudder Ghaut, Hyderabad, Decc^, 
India ; John Notman, Esq., Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontano ; 
and John Evelyn Williams, Esq., C.E., Boston, Lincolnshire, were 
elected Fellows of the Society. 

The list of Donations to the library was read. 

A series of Geyserites were presented to the Museum by Dr. F. Y. 
Hayden, F.M.G.S. ; and casts of the Three-toed Footprints from the 
Triassio Conglomerate of South Wales were presented by W. J. SoUas, 
Esq,, F.G.8. 

The President announced that, according to a circular, copies of 
which had been sent to the Society, certain old students of Freiberg 
were endeavouring to collect the means for erecting a monument 
in Freiberg to the memory of tho late Prof. Bernhard von Cotta, 
and, farther, of establishing a Fund for the assistance of needy 
students at the Mming Academy of that place. 

The following communication was read : — 

“ On the Oligocene Strata of the Hampshire Basin.’^ By Prof. 
John W. Judd, F.B.S., Sec.G.S. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 


February 20, 1880. 


Hknby Cupion Soebt, Esq,, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


Ebtobt op the Council fob 1879. 

In presenting tbeir Report for tho year 1879, the ConnoQ of the 
Geological Society regret that, probably owing mainly to the con- 
tinuance of that commercial depression to which they adverted in 
, their last Report, they have to announce to the Fellows that the 
Society has not regained that material prosperity which it enjoyed 
during several preceding years. 

The number of new Fellows elected during the year is tho same 
as in 1878, namely 55, of whom, however, only 40 paid their fees 
before the end of tho year, making, with 5 previously elected Fellows 
who paid their fees in 1879, a total accession during the year of only 
45 Fellows. On the other hand we have the loss by death of 29, 
and by resignation of 15 Fellows, whilst 3 Fellows were removed 
from the list for non-payment of contributions, making a total loss 
of 47 Fellows. Thus, on the year, there is an actual decrease of 
2 Fellows. But as, of the 29 Fellows deceased, 6 were compounders, 
and 14 non- contributing Fellows, the number of contributing Fellows 
is increased by 5, being now 744. 

The total number of Follows and Foreign Members and Corre- 
spondents was 1416 at the end of the year 1878, and 1415 at the 
end of the year 1879. 

During the year 1879 intelligence was received of the death of 
5 Foreign Members ; and 3 of the vacancies thus caused, with the 2 
existing at the end of 1878, were fiHed up in the course of the year, 
leaving at its close 2 vacancies in the list of Foreign Members, The 
5 vacancies thus produced in the list of Foreign Correspondents, and 
that existing at the close of 1878, were all filled up during the year* 

The continuance, and indeed partial aggravation of the unfavour- 
able conditions referred to in the last Report of the Council, mani- 
fested in the numerical statements already given, shows itself very 
clearly in its effect on the financial position of the Society. The total 
Receipts for the year 1879 (exclusive of Mr. Ellis's legacy of £1000) 
were only £2466 5«. Id,, but still £45 6s. 5c?. more than the esti- 
mated Income for the year. The total Expenditure, on the other 
hand, was £2527 2s. 8^., or £28 155. 2d. below the estimate for the 

h2 
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year, although still showing an excess of Expenditure over Income 
of £60 17s. 7c/. The estimated excess at the last Annual Meeting 
was £134 18s. 4c/. 

The Council have to announce the completion of Vol. XXXV. of 
the Quarterly Journal and the commencement of Vol. XXXVI. 

The Council have further to announce that the Catalogue of the 
library is completed, and is now in the Printers’ hands. It is esti- 
mated to make a volume of over 500 pages, and will be issued to 
the Fellows at the price of five shillings. The Council hope that 
the usefulness of this volume as a guide to the contents of the 
Library, will lead to its being very generally purchased by the 
Fellows, so that the cost of its production may speedily be repaid. 
To meet the immediate expense of printing, &c., the Council pro- 
pose to sell out the necessary amount of the Stock belon^g to the 
Society ; the sum thus employed to be replaced by the investment 
of the amounts realized by the sale of the Catalogue. 

The Council have awarded the Wollaston Medal to Professor A. 
Daubrde, of Paris, a Foreign Member of the Society, in recognition 
of his long and arduous work in Geology, and especially on the for- 
mation of minerals and the metamorphism of rocks. 

The Murchison Medal and the proceeds of the Murchison Dona- 
tion Fund have been awarded to Eobert Etheridge, Esq., F,K.S., 
F.G.S., in recognition of his distinguished services to Palaeontology, 
especially in the preparation of his most valuable Catalogue of 
British Fossils, and to assist him in the completion of that work. 

The Lyell Medal, with the sum of Twenty Guineas from the pro- 
ceeds of the Fund, has been awarded to John Evans, Esq., LL.D., 
F.K.8., F.G.8., in recognition of his distinguished services to Geo- 
logical 8cience, especially in the department of Post-tertiary Geology. 

The balance of the proceeds of the Wollaston Donation Fund has 
been awarded to Thomas Davies, Esq., F.G.8., as a testimony of the 
value of his researches in Mineralogy and Lithology, and to assist 
him in the further examination of the Microscopic structure of 
Bocks. ' 

The balance of the proceeds of the Lyell Donation Fund has been 
awarded to Professor Quenstedt, of Tubingen, a Foreign Member of 
the Society, in recognition of his distinguished services to Minera- 
logy and Geology, and to assist him in the publication of his great 
work ‘ Die Petrefactenkunde Deutschlands.’ 

In pursuance of the resolution announced in the final paragraph 
of their last Annual lleport, the Council have procured from Mr. 
Swift an excellent binocular Microscope for the use of the Fellows 
of the Society, the cost of which (£33 10s.) has been paid out of the 
proceeds of the Barlow- Jameson Fund. The instrument is such as 
to be available for any kind of microscopic work ; but it has been 
furnished with appliances which fit it specially for petrographical 
purposes. 
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Beport op the Library aitd MirsErK Committee. 

Library, 

Since the last Anniversary Meeting a great number of valuable 
additions have been made to the Library, both by donation and by 
purchaise. 

As Donations the Library has received 110 volumes of separately 
published works and 278 Pamphlets and separate impressions of 
Memoirs ; also about 90 volumes and 75 detached parts of the pub- 
lications of various Societies, and 15 volumes of independent Peri- 
odicals presented by their respective Editors, besides 10 volumes of 
Newspapers of different kinds. This will constitute a total addition 
to the Society’s Library, by donation, of about 237 volumes and 278 
Pamphlets. 

A considerable number of Maps, Plans, and Sections have been 
added to the Society’s collection by presentation from various Geo- 
logical Surveys, from the Ordnance Survey of Groat Britain, and from 
the French Depot de la Marino. Those amount in all to 160 sheets. 

The Books and Maps just referred to have been received from 
136 personal Donors, the Editors or Publishers of 15 Periodicals, 
and 130 Societies, Surveys, or other Public Bodies, making in all 
281 Donors. 

By Purchase, on the recommendation of the Standing Library 
Committee, the Library has received the addition of 47 volumes of 
Books, and of 55 parts (making about 8 volumes) of Periodicals, 
besides 46 parts of works published serially, the commencements of 
which were obtained in previous years. Two Sheets of the Geolo- 
gical Survey Map of France have been received during the year. 

The cost of Books and Periodicals during the year 1879 was 
13^. 3d, and of Binding £62 16/?. Id The sum of .£11 1^. 
was also expended for Cards for the preparation of the Catalogue, 
and for a Library Loan-book, making in all £157 10^. 4d 

The Books in the Society’s Library are in good condition ; and a 
considerable number of old serial and other works, of which the 
binding had been damaged by long use, have been rebound or re- 
paired. The Library continues to be much used by the Fellows of 
the Society. 

As great inconvenience has been experienced from there being 
no definite time appointed for the necessary annual cleaning of the 
Library and the books contained in it, the Library Committee re- 
commend that the Library be closed annually for this purpose during 
the first fortnight of the month of September, that being the time 
when the Society’s rooms are least visited by the Fellows. 
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Mmmm, 

The Collections in the Museum remain in the same condition as 
at the date of the last Eeport of the Committee. 

Very few additions to the Museum have to ho recorded. They 
include ; — A series of Kock-specimens from the Lower Cambrian 
Eocks of Shropshire, presented by C. Callaway, Esq., D.Sc., F.G.S., 
in illustration of his paper on those rocks ; a block of Coal from the 
New Douglas Mine, Napaimo, Vancouver Island, presented by the 
Vancouver Coal-mining and Land Company; and a collection of 
Geyserites (Sinters) from the Colorado Hot Springs, presented by Dr. 
E. V. Hayden, P.M.G.S. 

W. J. Sollas, Esq., M.A., E.G.S., also presented a series of Casts 
of the three-toed footprints in the Triassic Conglomerate of South 
Wales, described by him in a paper read before lie *^ociety. 
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COMFABATIVI! BtATBHHNT 01* Tltl NtrXBXR 07 7HB SoQUitt AT THS 
CLOSE OF THE TBABS 18t8 AND 1879. 

Dec. 81, 1878. Deo. 31, 1879. 

Compounders 308 318 

Conteibuting Fellows...... 739 744 

Non-contributing rdloirs . . 289 277 

1336 1334 

Honorary Members 3 ...... 3* 

Foreign Members 38 38 

Fordgn Correspondents .... 39^ 40 

1416 1415 


General Statement eoeplanatory of live Alterations in the Number of 
Fellows^ Honorary Members^ at the dose of the years 1878 and 
1879. 

Number of Compounders, Contributing and Non- 

contributing Fellows, December 31, 1878 

Add Fellows elected during former year and paid 

in 1879 

Add Fellows elected and paid in 1879 


1381 

Deduct Compounders deceased 6 

Contributing Fellows deceased 9 

Non-contributing Fellows deceased 14 

Contributing FeUows resigned 15 

Contributing Fellows removed 3 


— 47 


1336 

6 

40 


Number of Honorary Members, Foreign 1 
Members, and Foreign Correspondents, V 

December 31, 1878 J 

Deduct Foreign Members deceased . . . *• 5 

Foreign Correspondents elected 1 ^ 

Foreign Members J 


80 


10 


1334 


70 

Add Foreign Members elected 6 

Foreign Correspondents elected . I . . . . 6 


— 11 
— 81 


1415 
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J.*Harper, Esq. 

T* Longman, Esq. 
O. E. Playne, Esq. 


Deceased Fellows. 

Compounders (6). 

J. Pulleine, Esq. 

Sir R. R. Vyvyan, Bart. 
S. L. Waring, Esq. 


'Resident and other Contributing Fellows (9). 


J. S. Crossley, Esq. 
C. Falconer, Esq. 
Capt. H. A. Gun. 

R. W. Hall, Esq. 

S. Higgs, Esq. 


C. Judd, Esq. 

T. Sopwith, Esq. 

W. R. Williams, Esq. 
Sir G. Wingate. 


Non^contrihuting Fellows (14). 


S. Benson, Esq. 

G. Crane, Esq. 

J. S. Dawes, Esq.. 
F. Finch, Esq. 

I. Fletcher, Esq. 
W. S. Gibson, Esq. 

J. Gurdon, Esq. 


W. Harrison, Esq. 

J. W. Kirshaw, Esq. 

Prof. J. Nicol. 

D. Page, Esq, 

G. Robbins, Esq. 

Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart, 
Sir G. Wingate. 


Foreign Members (5). 

Dr. J. F. Brandt. Prof. Paul Gervais. 

Prof. B. von Cotta, Prof. A. Sismonda. 

Prof. B. Gastaldi. 


Fellows Resigned (15). 


J. A. Beaumont, Esq. 

A. Brogden, Esq. 

F. Derry, Esq. 

O. R. Fabian, Esq. 

Dr. J. S. Holden. 

H. Lainson, Esq. 

A. Macdonald, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. Mackesy. 


G. A. Mosse, Esq. 

C. O. Groom Napier, Esq. 
J. N. Shoolbred, Esq. 
Capt. H. Thurbum. 

Rev. A. Underhill. 

Rev. B. Waugh. 

H. Wilson, Esq. 


Fellows Removed (3). 

W. Salter, Esq. 


J. S, Leigh, Esq. 
J. J, Lundy, Esq. 
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The following Personages were elected from the List of Foreign Cor- 
respmdents to fill the vomncies in the List of Foreign Merrdms 
during the year 1879. 

Professor Bernhard von Cotta of Freiberg. 

Dr. F. V. Hayden of Washington. 

Major-General F. von Kokscharow of St. Petersburg. 

M. Jules Marcou of Salins. 

Hr. J. J. S. Steenstrup of Copenhagen. 

The following Personages were elected Foreign Correspondents during 
the year 1879. 

Professor P. J. van Beneden of Louvain. 

M. £douard Dupont of Brussels. 

Professor Guglielmo Guiscardi of Naples. 

Professor Franz Ritter von Kobell of Munich. 

Professor Gerhard vom Rath of Bonn. 

Dr. fixnile Sauvage of Paris. 


After the Reports had been read, it was resolved : — 

That they be received and entered on the Minutes of the Meeting, 
and that such parts of them as the Council shall think fit be printed 
and distributed among the Fellows. 


It was afterwards resolved : — 

That the thanks of the Society be given to H. C. Sorby, Esq., 
retiring from the office of President, 

That the thanks of the Society be given to Prof. P. M. Duncan 
and Prof. J. Prestwich, retiring from the office of Vice-President. 

That the thanks of the Society be given to H. Bauerman, Esq., 
Prof. P. M. Duncan, R. W. Myhie, Esq., Admiral Spratt, and Rev. 
T. Wiltshire, retiring from the Council. 

After the Balloting-glaBses had been duly closed, and the lists 
examined by the Scrutineers, the following gentlemen were declared 
to have been duly elected as the Officers and Council fpr the ensuing 
year: — 
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OFFICERS. 

PRESIDENT. 

R. Etheridge, Esq., P.R.S. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Sir P. do M. Grey-Egerton, Bart., M.P., F.R.S* 
J. Evans, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 

J. W. Hnlkc, Esq., F.R.S. 

Prof. A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 

SECRETARIES. 

Prof. T. G. Bonnoy, M.A., F.R.S. 

Prof. J. W. Judd, F.R.S. 

FOREIGN SECRETARY. 

W. W. Smyth, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 

TREASURER. 

J. Gwyn Jeffreys, LL.D., F.R.S. 


COUNCIL. 


Rov. J. F. Blake, M.A. 

Prof. T. G. Bonney, M.A., F.R.S. 
W. Carruthers, Esq., F.R.S. 

Sir P. de M. Grey-Egerton, Bart., 
M.P., F.R.S. 

R. Etheridge, Esq., F.R.S. 

J. Evans, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Liout.-Colonel H. H. Godwin- 
Ansten. 

J. C. Hawkshaw, Esq., M.A. 

H. Hicks, M.D. 

W. H. Hudleston, Esq., M.A. 
Prof. T. M®Kenny Hughes, M.A. 


J, W. Hulke, Esq., F.R.S. 

J. Gwyn Je&eys, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Prof, T. Rupert J^ones, F.R.S. 
Prof. J. W. Judd, F.R.S. 

Prof, N. S. Maskelyne, M.A., 
F.R.S. 

J. Morris, Esq., M.A. 

J. A. Phillips, Esq. 

Prof. J. Prestwich, M.A., F.R.S. 
Prof. A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Prof. H. G. Seeley, F.R.S. 

W. W. Smyth, Esq., M.A., F.B.8. 
H. C. Sorhy, LL.D., F.R.S. 
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LIST OP 

THE FOREIGN MEMBERS 

OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, m 1879. 

Date of 
Election. 

1827. Dr. H. von Dechen, Som. 

1829. Dr. Ami Bou^i Vienna, 

1844. William Burton Rogers, Esq., Boston, U, S, 

1848, James Hall, Esq., Albany, State of Koto York, 

1850. Professor Bernhard Studer, Berne* 

1861. Professor James D.Dana, New Hamt, Connectictet, 

1861. Professor Angelo Sismonda, Turin, (Deceased,) 

1853. Count Alexander von Keyserling, MaykUli, Bussia, 

1853. Professor L. G. de Koninck, LUye, 

1864. M. Joachim Barrande, Prague, 

1866. Professor Robert Bunsen, For. Mem. R.S., Heidelberg, 

1867. Professor H. R. Goeppert, Breslau, 

1857, Professor H. B. Geinitz, Dresden, 

1857. Dr. Hermann Abich, Vienna, 

1869. Professor A. Delesse, Paris, 

1869. Dr. Ferdinand Roemer, Breslau, 

1860. Dr. H. Milne-Edwarda, For. Mem. R.S., Paris, 

1862. Professor Pierre Merian, Basle, 

1864. M. Jules Desnoyers, Paris, 

1866. Dr. Joseph Leidy, Philadelphia, 

1867. Professor A. Daubri^e, Paris, 

1870. Professor Oswald Heer, Zurich, 

1871. Dr, S. Nilsson, Lund, 

1871. Dr. Henri Nyat, Brmsels, 

1871. Dr. Franz Ritter von Hauer, Vienna, 

1874. Professor Alphonse Favre, Geneva, 

1874. Professor B. Gastaldi, Turin, (Deceased.) 

1874. Professor E. HiSbert, Paris, 

1874. Professor Isdouard Desor, Neuchdtel, 

1874. Professor Albert Gaudry, Paris, 

1876. Professor Paul Gervais, Paris, (Deceased.) 

1876. Professor Fridolin Sandberger, Wurzburg, 

1876. Professor Theodor Kjerulf, Christiania. 

1876. Professor F. August Quenstedt, Tubingen, 

1876. Professor E. Beyrich, Berlin. 

1877. Dr. J. F. Brandt, 8t. Petersburg, (Deceased.) 

1877. Dr. Carl Wilhelm Giimbel, Munich, 

1877. Dr. Eduard Suess, Vienna. 

1879. Professor Bernhard von Cotta, Freiberg. (Deceased,) 

1879. Dr. F. V. Hayden, Washington, 

1879. Major-General N. von Kokscharow, /85f. Petersburg. 

1879, M. Jules Marcou, Salins, 

1879. Dr. J. J. S. Steenstrup, For. Mem. R.S., Copenhagen, 
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LIST OF 

THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 

OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, xs 1879. 

D»te of 
Eleotioii. 

1863, Dr. G. F. Jager, Stuttgart, 

1863. M. S. Loy^ii) Stockholm, 

1863. Count A. G. Marschall, Vienm, 

1863. Professor G. Meneghini, Pka, 

1863. Signor Giuseppe Ponzi, Itome, 

1863. Signor Quintino Sella, Mome, 

1863. Dr. F. Senft, Eisenach, 

1864. M. J, Bosquet, Maestricht, 

1864. Dr. Charles Martins, Montpellier, 

1866. Professor J. P. Lesley, Philadelphia, 

1866. Professor Victor Baulin, Bordeaux, 

1866. Baron Achille de Zigno, Padua, 

1869. Professor A. E. NordensMdld, Stockholm, 

1869, Professor F. Zirkel, Leipzig, 

1870. Professor Joseph Szabd, Pesth, - 

1870. Professor Otto Torell, Imnd, 

1871. Professor G. Dewalque, Liige, 

1871. M. Henri Coquand, MarseUlea, 

1871. Professor Giovanni Capellini, Bologna, 

1872. Herr Dionys Stur, Vienna, 

1872. Professor J. D. vhiitney, Cambridgcy JJ, S, 

1874. Professor Igino Cocchi, Florence, 

1874. M. Gustave H. Cotteau, Auxerrc, 

1874. Professor W. P. Schimper, Strashurg, 

1874., Professor G. Seguenza, Messina, 

1874. Dr. J. S. Newberry, New York, 

1874. Dr. T. 0. 'Winkler, Haarlem, 

1875. Professor Gustav Tsckermak, Vienna, 

1876. Professor Jules Gosselet, Lille, 

1876. Professor Ludwig Biitimeyer, Basle, 

1877. Professor George J. Brush, New Haven, 

1877. Professor A. L. O. Des Cloizeaux, For. Mem. K,S., Paris, 
1877. Professor E. Benevier, Lausanne, 

1877. Count Gaston de Saporta, Aix-en-Prove^we, 

1879. Professor Pierre J. van Beneden, For.Mem.B.S., Louvain, 
1879. M. £ldouard Dupont, Brussds, 

1879. Professor Guglielmo Guiscardi, Naples, 

1879. Professor Franz Bitter von Kobell, Munich, 

1879. Professor Gerhard vom Bath, B<mn, 

1879. Dr. fimile Sauvage, Paris, 
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AWAEDS OP THE WOLLASTON MEDAL 

UNDER THE CONDITIONS OP THE DONATION FUND ** 
IBSTABLISHSD BY 


WILMAM HYDE WOLLASTON, M.D., RR.S., F.G.S.. &c. 


To promote researclies concerning the mineral structure of the earthy 
and to enable the Council of the Geological Society to reward those 
individuals of any country by whom such researches may hereafter be 
made/’ — <^such individual not being a Member of the Council.” 


1831. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 
1866. 


Mr. William Smith. 

Dr. G. A. Mantell. 

M. L. Agassiz. 

I Capt. T. P. Cautley. 

( Dr. H. Falconer. 

Professor R. Owen. 

Professor C. G. Ehrenberg. 
Professor A. H. Dumont. 

M. Adolphe T. Brongniart. 
Baron L. von Buch. 

i M. Elie de Beaumont. 

M. P. A. Du£r4noy. 

The Rev. W. D. Conybeare. 
Professor John Phillips. 

Mr. William Lonsdale. 

Dr. Ami Bou6. 

The Rev. Dr. W. Buckland. 
Professor Joseph Prestwich. 
Mr. William Hopkins. 

The Rev. Prof. A. Sedgwick. 
Dr. W. H. Fitton. 

) M. le Yicomte A. d’Archiac. 
M. E. de Vemeuil. 

Sir Richard Griffith. 

Sir H. T. De la Beche. 

Sir W. E. Logan. 


1857. M. Joachim Barrande. 

1868 i Hermann von Meyer. 
IMr. JamesHaJl. 

1859. Mr. Charles Darwin. 

1860. Mr. Searles V. Wood. 

1861. Professor Dr. H. G. Bronn. 

1862. Mr. R. A. C. Godwin- 

Austen. 

1863. Professor Gustav Bischof. 

1864. Sir R. I. Murchison. 

1865. Mr. Thomas Davidson. 

1866. Sir Charles Lyell. 

1867. Mr. G. Poulett Scrope. 

1868. Professor Carl F. Naumann. 

1869. Dr. H. C. Sorby. 

1870. Professor G. P. Deshayes. 

1871. Professor A. C. Ramsay. 

1872. Professor J. D. Dana. 

1873. Sir P. de M. Grey-Egerton. 

1874. Professor Oswald Heer. 

1875. Professor L. G. de Koninck. 

1876. Professor T. H. Huxley. 

1877. Mr. Robert Mallet. 

1878. Dr. Thomas Wright. 

1879. Professor Bernhard Studer. 

1880. Professor Auguste Daubr6e. 
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awards 

OF THE 

BALANCE OF THE PROCEEDS OF THE WOLLASTON 
“ DONATION-FUND.” 


183L Mr, William Smith, 

1833, Mr, William Lonsdale, 

1834, M, Louis Agassiz. 

1835. Dr. G. A. Mantell. 

1836. Professor G. P. Deshayes. 

1838. Professor Richard Owen. 

1839. Professor G. C. Ehrenberg. 

1840. Mr. J. De Carle Sowerby. 

1841. Professor Edward Eorbes. 

1842. Professor John Morris. 

1843. Professor John Morris. 

1844. Mr. William Lonsdale. 

1846. Mr. Geddes Bain. 

1846. Mr, William Lonsdale. 

1847. M. Alcide d^Orbigny. 

j Cape-of-Good-Hope Fossils. 
1 M. Alcide d’Orbigny. 

1849. Mr. William Lonsdale, 

1860, Professor John Morris. 

1851. M. Joachim Barrande. 

1862. Professor John Morris, 

1863. Professor L. G. de Koninck. 

1864. Mr. S. P. Woodward. 

1865. Brs. G. and F. Sandb^rger, 

1866. Professor G. P. Beshayes. 


1867. Mr. S. P. Woodward. 

1868. Mr. James Hall. 

1869. Mr. Charles Peach. 

J Professor T. Rupert Jones. 
1800. I ^ ^ Parker. 

1861. Professor A. Baubree. 

1802. Professor Oswrld Heer. 

1803. Professor Ferdinand Senft. 

1804. Professor G. P. Beshayes. 

1866. Mr. J. W. Salter. 

1806. Br. Henry Woodward. 

1867. Mr. W. H. BaHy. 

1808. M. J. Bosquet. 

1869. Mr. W. Carruthers. 

1870. M. Marie Rouault. 

1871. Mr. R. Etheridge. 

1872. Mr. James Oroll. 

1873. Professor J. W. Judd. 

1874. Br. Henri Nyst. 

1876. Mr. L. C. MiaU. 

1876. Professor Giuseppe Seguenza* 

1 877. Mr. R. Etheridge, Jun. 

1878. Mr. W. J. SoUas. 

1879. Mr. S. Allport. 

1880. Mr. Thomas Bavies. 


AWARDS OF THE MURCHISON MEDAL 

AND OP THE 

PROCEEDS OP MURCHISON GEOLOGICAL FUNB,” 

ESTABLISHED UNDER THE WILL OF THE LATE 
SIB BOBIEICK IMPEY MURCHISON, Baet., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

To be applied in every consecutive year in such manner as the Council 
of the Society may deem most useful in advancing geological science^ 
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whether bj granting sums of money to trayellers in pursuit of know- 
ledge, to authors of memoirs, or to persons actually employed in any 
inqiiiries bearing upon the wience of .geology, or in rewarding any 
such travellers, authors, or other persons, and the Medal to be given 
to some person to whom such Council shall grant any sum of money 
or recompense in respect of geological science/’ 


1873, Mr. William Davies. Medal 

1878. Professor Oswald Heer. 

1874. Dr. J. J. Bigsby. Medal, 
1874. Mr. Alfred Bell. 

1874. Mr. Kalph Tate. 

1875. Mr. W. J. Henwood. Medal. 

1876. Prof. H. G. Seeley. 

1876. Mr. A. K. C. Selwyn. Medal. 


187a Mr. James Oroll. 

1877. Kev. W. B. Clarke. Medal 

1877. Bev.J.F. Blake. 

1878. Dr. H. B. Geinitz. Medal. 

1878. Mr. C. Lapworth. 

1879. Pl'ofessor F. M^Coy. Medal 

1879. Mr. J. W. Kirkby. 

1880. Mr. R. Etheridge. Medal. 


AWARDS OF THE LYELL MEDAL 

AKD OF THE 

PROCEEDS OF THE LYELL GEOLOGICAL FUND,” 

ESTABLISHED UNDER THE WILL AND CODICIL OF THE LATE 
SIB CHARLES LYELL, Baet., F.R.S., F.G.S. 


The Medal ^*to be given annually” (or from time to time) "as a mark of 
honorary distinction as an expression on the part of the governing 
body of the Society that the Medallist has deserved well of the 
Science,” — "not lees than one third of the annual interest [of the 
fund] to accompany the Medal, the remaining interest to be given in 
one or more portions at the discretion of the Council for the encou- 
ragement of Geology or of any of the allied sciences by which they 
shall consider Geology to have been most materially advanced.” 


1876. Professor John Morris. 

Medal. 

1877. Dr. James Hector. Medal 

1877. Mr. W. PengeUy. 

1878. Mr. G. Busk. Medal. 

1878. Dr.W. Waagen. 


1879. Professor Edmond Hubert. 
Medal 

1879. Professor H. A. Nicholson. 

1879, Dr. Henry Woodward. 

1880. Mr. John Evans. Medal* 

1880. Professor F. Quenstedt. 
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PBOCEEDZN&S OTt IHS OBOLOaiOAL SOCIBIT. 


AWARDS OF THE BIGSBY MEDAL, 

FOUKDBD BY 

Dr. J. J. BIGSBY, F.RB., F.G.S. 

To be awarded Idennially as an acknowledgment of eminent services 
in any department of Geology, irrespective of the receiver’s country ; 
but be must not be older than 45 years at bis last birthday, thus 
probably not too old for further work, and not too young to have done 
much.” 

1877. Professor 0. 0. Marsh. | 1879. Professor E. D. Cope. 



Valuation op the Society's Property , 31^^ Dscsmbcfy 18 /9« 
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TOL. XXXVI, 
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4 Feb . 
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PBOGEBBnrOfi 07 TBM &70L0€^1CAL SOOIETT. 


Estimates for 

INCOME EXPECTED* 

£ $. d. £ $. d. 

Due fw Subscriptions for Quarterly Journal 3 5 4 

Due for Arrears of Annual Contributions Ip 4 8 0 

Due for Arrears of Admission-fees 88 4 0 

286 17 4 

Estimated Ordinary Income for 1880 : — 

Annual Contributions from Resident Fellows, and Non- 
residents of 1859 to 1861 1308 6 0 

Admission -fees........ 252 0 0 

Compositions 241 10 0 

Annual Contributions in advance 12 12 0* 

Dividends on Consols and Reduced 3 per Cents 237 10 8 

Advertisements in Quarterly Journal 7 10 0 

Sale of Stock for Library Catalogue 220 0 0 

Sale of Transactions, Library-catalogues, Orme- 
rod’s Index, and Hochstetter’s New Zealand... 5 0 0 
Sale of Quarterly Journal, including Longman's 

account.,,,.,. 210 0 0 

Sale of Geological Map, including Stanford's 
account 15 0 0 

230 0 0 

Balance against the Society 99 jy jq 

if 2895 3 10 


J. GWYN JEFFREYS, Tbkas. 

4 Feb, 1880. 
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the Year 1880 . 

EXPENDITURE ESTIMATED. 

£ t, £. £ #• d. 

General Expenditure : 

Texes end Insuranee • • . . 30 3 10 

Furniture 15 0 0 

House-repairs 40 0 0 

Fuel 30 0 0 

Light 30 0 0 

Miscelleneous House-expenses 125 0 0 

Stationery 25 0 0 

Miscellaneous Printing 60 0 0 

Tea for Meetings 21 0 0 

376 6 10 

Salaries and Wages : 

^ Assistant Secretary (five quarters) 437 10 0 

Clerk 140 0 0 

Assistants in Library and Museum 165 0 0 

House Steward 105 0 0 

Housemaid • • 40 0 0 

Occasional Attendants 8 0 0 

Accountant 8 8 0 

903 18 0 

Library 140 0 0 

Museum 6 0 0 

Miscellaneous Expenditure, including postages 60 0 0 

Diagrams at Meetings 10 ® ® 

Library Catalogue 2^0 0 0 

Publications : 

Quarterly Journal (£1000) and postage 

£80) 1^®^ ^ ^ 

Abstracts JOO 0 0 

1180 0 0 


j^2895 3 10 
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PROCEEDINeS OP THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETT. 


Income and Expenditure during the 


RECEIPTS. 

£ dS dm 

Balance at Bankers', 1 January 1879 ... . 67 6 10 

Balance in Clerk’s hands, 1 January 1879 . 9 6 6 

76 13 4 

Compositions 241 10 0 

Arrears of Admission-fees 31 10 0 

Admission-fees, 1879 252 0 0 

283 10 0 

Arrears of Annual Contributions 121 6 6 


Annual Contributions for 1879, viz. : — 

Resident Fellows dei262 2 0 

Non-Resident Fellows ... 25 4 0 

1287 6 0 

Annual Contributions in advance 12 12 0 

Journal-Subscriptions in advance 016 4 

Dividends on Consols 207 1 10 

„ Reduced 3 per Cents 30 8 10 

237 10 8 


Taylor&Francis; Advertisements in Journal, Vol. 34. . 5 19 0 


Bequest by the late Sydney Ellis, Esq. 1000 0 0 

Publications : 

Sale of Journal, Vols. 1-34 140 0 9 

„ Vol.35* 118 3 8 

Sale of Transactions 2 11 9 

Sale of Geological Map 12 7 10 

Sale of Ormerod’s Index 2 6 7 

Sale of Hochstetter's New Zealand 0 4 0 

275 14 7 


*Due from Messrs. Longman, in addition to the above, 

on Journal, Vol. 35, &c 60 17 8 

Due from Stanford on account of Geological Map . 3 11 10 


d664 9 6 


£3542 18 5 


We have compared the Books and 
Accounts presented to us with this 
statement, and we find them to agree. 


(Signed) 


JOHN EVANS, 1 , 
W. H. HUDLESTON,/ 


33. (Tim, 1880i 
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Year ending 31 December y 1879. 

EXPENDITURE. 


General Expenditure : £ a, d» 

Taxes 18 5 10 

Fire-insurance • 12 0 0 

Furniture 4 6 0 

Ho.^ae-repairs 24 6 5 

Fuel 42 17 9 

Light 26 3 6 

Miscellaneous House-expenses 124 18 7 

Stationery 24 16 10 

Miscellaneous Printing 56 0 3 

Tea at Meetings 21 0 0 


Salaries and Wages : 


Assistant Secretary (three quarters) 262 10 0 

Clerk 140 0 0 

Library and Museum Assistants 165 0 0 

House Steward 105 0 0 

Housemaid 40 0 0 

Occasional Attendants 8 0 0 

Accountants 7 7 0 


Library 

Miscellaneous Expenses, including postages 

Diagrams at Meetings 

Investment in ^1036 5«. 5if. Reduced 3 per Cents. . . 


£ a. d. 


354 14 2 


727 17 0 
137 10 4 
60 12 9 
4 1 6 

1000 0 0 


Publications : 


Geological Map 0 8 0 

Journal, Vols. 1-34 12 9 5 

„ Vol.35 1131 19 6 

Abstracts 97 10 0 

1242 6 1 

Balance in Bankers’ hands, 31 Dec. 1879 . 14 4 1 

Balance in Clerk’s hands, 31 Dec. 1879 . . Ill 8 

15 15 9 


£3542 18 5 
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p:aocS!EDiNas ov the asoLo&iOAL sooiett. 


Awabd op the Wollastoh Medal. 

The Reports of the Council and of the Committees having been 
read, the President, Henry Clifton Sorry, Esq., LL.D., E.R.8., 
presented the Wollaston Gold Medal to Mr. H. Batjerman for 
transmission to Prof. A. Hatjbr^e, E.M.G.S., and addressed him as 
follows : — 

Mr. Batjerman, — 

The Council has awarded the Wollaston Medal to Professor A. 
Haubr^e, of Paris, in recognition of his long and arduous work 
in geology, and especially for his researches on the formation of 
minerals and on the metamorphism of rocks. Wo must all regret 
that his pressing duties as President of the French Academy pre- 
vent his being amongst us to-day, which otherwise, ho informs us, 
would have given him much pleasure. You will kindly transmit 
the Medal to him, and assure him how highly we value hia nu- 
merous contributions to physical geology, Possibly no one of our 
memhors more highly appreciates his labours than I do myself^ since 
they have been so intimately connected with my own researches, 
though carried on in many cases in a very different manner. I 
would more especially allude to the groat value of the experiments 
in which he was able to produce several very important minerals 
by the action of water at a high temperature ; his researches on the 
formation of wcU-known Zeolites in the old Roman brick- work at 
Plombieres ; and numerous other applications of the experimental 
method to the solution of other important questions connected with 
various branches of physical geology. These have culminated in his 
recent and most valuable work on experimental geology — a work 
which ought to be the means, as, I trust, it will be, of introducing 
and still further extending the experimental method of inquiry into 
all branches of our science. 

Mr. Batjerman, in reply, said that the regrets expressed by the 
President at the absence of the Wollaston Medallist would be 
shared by every one in the room. M. Daubree had hoped to be 
present, and it was only within the last few days that he found 
that official duties connected with the Presidency of the Academy 
of Sciences prevented his being absent from Paris at this time. 
He held in his hand a letter in which M. Daubree desired to testify 
his gratitude to the Society not only for the honour done to him on 
this occasion, but also for the previous award of the Wollaston Fund 
in 1861, and more particularly for the kindly interest expressed by 
our Presidents the late Sir Roderick Murchison and Mr. Leonard 
Homer in the course of experimental researches then recently com- 
menced, which had been a powerful encouragement to him in fol- 
lowing out that particular line of work; and he was the more 
anxious to record this as these distinguished leaders of our science 
were no longer with us. 
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4U!r»iviffit8^BT MBEinre — ^MUBCHisojr medal aitd rtrwD. 

Awaed op the MtmcHisoN Medal and Feed. 

The Pbesident next handed the Murchison Medal and the pro- 
ceeds of the Murchison Donation Fund to Mr. R. Etheeidgb, F.R.S., 
F.G.S., and addressed him as follows : — 

Mr. Etheetdoe, — 

In this room and before this assembly it is hardly necessary for 
me, in presenting you with the Murchison Medal, to enter into any 
explanations of the reasons which have induced the Council to 
award it to you. Your published writings, the greater part of 
which have appeared in our ‘ Quarterly Journal,’ and must be well 
known and highly appreciated by most of us here present, would 
alone suffice to justify the Council in their award. But when we 
take into consideration your long-continued palaBontologioal work in 
connexion with the Museum of the Geological Survey, the results of 
which have silently exerted so great an influence upon the progress 
of geology in this country, your constant help to others in their in- 
vestigations, and your labours as a teacher in connexion with the 
School of Mines, which must hcife brought forth much good fruit, 
I think every one will acknowledge that you are fully entitled to 
all the honours which the Geological Society can confer upon you. 

I must refer especially to the valuable Catalogue of British Fossils 
upon which you have so long been engaged, to assist you in the 
completion of which the Council have joined to the award of the 
Murchison Medal the whole proceeds of the Fund for ’the present 
year. 

Mr. Ethebidoe, in reply, said ; — 

Mr. Peesident, — 

This is the second time the Council of the Geological Society 
has conferred upon me the honour of being one of its recipients. 
In 1871 I was presented with the balance of the Wollaston Fund; 
and to-day I receive, at your hands, evidence of the marked distinc- 
tion and approbation of the Society in being selected to receive both 
the Murchison Medal and Fund. I am indeed gratified at being 
its present recipient. Sir Roderick Murchison was for fifteen years 
my esteemed chief and valued friend ; I therefore attach especial 
value to this mark of your approbation of any labour that I have 
done in the cause of that science for which the Medal was founded. 
To me no labour in the field of natural science is too great to be 
devoted to carrying out those duties I have to perform ; and the 
reward bestowed *upon me to-day I hope stiU to merit and repay, 
through work yet to be done for our ^ciety, and by aiding others 
to spread abroad the truths of nature as taught through geological 
and palseontological research. • 
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Awaeb of the Lteli Mebal. 

The pBESiDEirr then presented the Lyell Medal to Mr. John Etans, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.E.S., E.G*S., and addressed him as follows 


Dr. Evans, — 

The Council has awarded to you the Lyell Medal and the sum of 
twenty guineas from the proceeds of the fund, in recognition of your 
distinguished services to geological science, especially in the depart- 
ment of post-tertiary geology. I can well remember the time when 
there appeared to be an almost impassable gulf between anti- 
quarians and geologists ; but you and your fellow workers have so 
completely bridged over that gulf, that we now can scarcely say 
where archaeology ends and geology begins, nor whether to rank 
and value you most as an antiquary or a geologist. Your long- 
continued labours and valuable writings on flint implements have 
equally advanced both the sciences to which I have alluded, and 
thrown great light on that most interesting problem — the . ntiquity 
of man. As another claim on our highest regard, I would refer to 
the great services yon have rendered to this Society in every possible 
way that could advance its interests and that of our science. We 
feel assured that the founder of this Medal would have heartily ap- 
proved of the award, since your researches have been so intimately 
connected with those subjects which in his later years attracted so 
much of his attention. 

Dr. Evans in reply, said : — 

Mr. Pbesident, — 

It is with much gratification that I receive this award at your 
hands, for I regard it not only as a kindly mark of appreciation on 
the part of yourself and the Council, but also as a memorial of iny 
old and valued friend and master Sir Charles Lyell. This Medal 
has, indeed, a peculiar interest to me in connexion with him ; for it 
was while I was one of your Secretaries that he did me the honour 
of consulting me as to the foundation of this fund ; and, sub- 
sequently, it was as your President that I had the satisfaction of 
handing the first Lyell Medal and the first proceeds of the Fund to 
no less distinguished a geologist and palaeontologist than Prof. 
Morris. I am highly flattered to find myself associated with him 
and other eminent geologists in the list of the recipients of this 
Medal, and only wish that I was equally deserving of the honour. 
What little I may have done, either directly or indirectly, to pro- 
mote the advance of geological knowledge, has been mainly the 
result of my now somewhat long connexion with this Society, and 
the many valuable and, I hope, enduring friendships with its Fellows 
that I have thus been enabled to make. This connexion is one 
upon which I look back with un^loyed satisfaction, and of which 
this Medal will always preserve the record. 
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Awaed oy THE WonASTON Donation-eund, 

The Pbbsidint next presented the balance of the proceeds of the 
Wollaston Bonation Pund to Mr. Thohas Dayies, F.G.S., and ad- 
dressed him as foHows : — 

Mr. Davies, — 

The Council of this Society has awarded to you the balance of the 
proceeds of the Wollaston Fund, as a testimony of the value of your 
researches in mineralogy and lithology, and to assist you in the 
further examination of the microscopic structure of rocks. I need 
hardly say how much this subject claims my own sympathy, and we 
feel assured that it would also have secured that of the founder of 
the fund. I am astonished at the rapid growth of this branch of 
inquiry since, some thirty years ago, I with my own hands prepared 
the first thin sections of rocks for geological purposes. Very much, 
however, remains to be learned ; and we hope that the award of the 
Council will enable you to still further extend your inquiries. 
Ykluable as have been the results which you have made public, we 
• all feel that in many cases you have still further advanced our 
science by the generous assistance which you have afforded to others. 
As a slight token of our regard, we beg you will accept the usnal 
balance of the Wollaston Fund, which I now present to you. 

Mr. Davies replied : — 

Mr. President, — 

I am deeply sensible of the honour conferred upon me by the 
Council in making me this award, and I beg to tender them my 
sincere thanks. 

That branch of the science of mineralogy which embraces the 
habits, associations, and modes of occurrence of mineral species has 
long been of special interest to me. The gratification derived from 
having been enabled to apply the knowledge I have gained in assist- 
ing others to elucidate the structure and probable origin of some of 
the older rocks, is now greatly enhanced by this recognition. I 
regard it also as an incentive to the continuance of this work, which 
now occupies so many scientific minds both at home and abroad. 


Award oe the Lyell Geological Fund, 

In handing to Prof. Seeley, F.R.S., F.G.S., the balance of the 
proceeds of the Lyell Fund, for transmission to Prof. F. Qdenbtedt, 
F.M.G.S., the President said : — 

Professor Seeley, — • 

It is with much pleasure that I hand to you the balance of the 
proceeds of the Lyell Donation Fund for transmission to Professor 
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<iaeii8tedt, of Tubingen, to wliom it 1ms been awards by the 
Council of the Society. Professor Cluenstedt’s labours in various 
d^artments of geology, extending over a period of more than five 
and forty years ; his published writings, oommenoing with memoirs 
on mineralogical subjects in the year 1835, followed very shortly by 
others dealing with palssontological matters, culminating in his 
admirable Manuals of PalsBontology and Mineralogy, published 
respectively in 1852 and 1854, and of which several later editions 
have appeared, — in his great work ‘ Der Jura,’ on the Jurassic rocks 
of Southern Germany, — and in his magnificent ‘ Petrefaotenkunde 
Deutschlands,’ commenced in 1840, and still in progress; his 
renown as a successful teacher of geology and mineralogy ; and his 
services to science by the establishment of the fine Museum over 
which he so worthily presides at Tubingen, have already been 
recognized by this Society in his election as a Poreign Corre- 
spondent in 1863, and as a Poreign Member in 1875. It is with 
the purpose of showing their continued appreciation of these labours, 
and especially to aid the distinguished Professor in the completion 
of his last-mentioned great work, that the Council have decided 4o 
award to him the balance of the Lyell Donation Pund; and in 
placing it in your hands I have to beg that you will request his 
acceptance of it in the spirit in which it is offered. 

Professor Seeley, in reply, said, — 


Mr. Pkesidbnt, — 

I am sure that Professor Quenstedt will gratefully appreciate the 
terms in which you have expressed, on behalf of the Geological 
Society, admiration for his great efforts to advance geological science. 
Upwards of seventy years of age, he is labouring with the energy 
of mature powers ; but with unaffected modesty expresses to me 
astonishment that his work, which is still unfinished, should have 
been thought worthy of this award. The fact that the Pund is 
associated with the name of the great master Sir Charles Lyell 
gives it for him an additional value ; for so far back as 1857 Sir 
Charles sent to Prof. Quenstedt his own clinometer, and in many 
ways in after years gave evidence of sympathy with the investi- 
gations of the distinguished teacher of Tubingen. I may say that 
in these days of division of labour one thinks with wonder of the 
variety of Prof. Quenstedt’s work, signalized as it has been by 
success in every department. The perfection of his work may, 
perhaps, be summed up in the one word “ thoroughness,” for it 
begins with an almost unrivalled development of the treasures in 
his wonderful museum, and culminates in the rare courtesy and 
singleness of heart with which he communicates to others the 
treasures thus stored in his mind. I am sure he will gratefully 
accept this award in the spirit in which it is offered, and for the 
further advancement of science. 
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THE ANNIYEESARY ADDRESS OE THE PRESIDENT, 
Henet Cupioif SoRBT, Esq., LL.D., E.R.S. 

In accordance with the usual practice, I have to preface my 
address with some brief obituary notices of a few of those Eellows 
and Foreign Members whose loss has been announced to the Society 
in the course of the past year 

James Nicol, F.R.S.E., F.G.8., &c., Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Aberdeen, was born in 1810, in the Manse of 
Traquair, near Inverloithen, Peeblesshire. His father, the Rev. 
James Nicol, the Minister of the parish, and widely known for his 
poetical writings, was a man of refined tastes, and enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the more prominent men in science and literature in his day, 
from Sir David Brewster to Wordsworth. On the death of his 
father in 1819, young Nicol removed with the family to the neigh- 
bouring village of Inverleithen. Here his early education was com- 
pleted, partly in the parish school, partly in private, under the fos- 
• tering care and guidance of the Rev. Mr. Pate, the Minister of the 
parish. The daily rambles of the young scholar amid the bold and 
picturesque scenery of his native district, led him early to study its 
geology, which at that time was wholly unknown. The absence of 
fossils and of intelligible sections among these old rocks, as contrasted 
with their great interest from the miiieralogical and petrographical 
points of view, had their natural efiect in directing his attention 
most especially to the miiieralogical aspect of geology. The early 
bias thus originated was probably fixed for life by his subsequent 
attendance at the classes of Professor Jameson. Ho entered the 
University of Edinburgh in 1 825 ; and after passing the Arts course, 
ho attended the Divinity Hall. After completing his studies in 
Edinburgh, he crossed over to Germany and studied at the Univer- 
sities of Berlin and Bonn, whore he worked with the most famous 
mineralogists of his day. His studies, however, were not exclusively 
confined to natural science. Ho seems to have had a rare faculty for 
the acquisition of knowledge ; and his acquaintance with the subject 
he studied was always exact and profound. 

On the comiiletion of his University studies, he returned to his 
native valley of the Tweed, and devoted himself to the unravelling 
of the more obscure problems of its geology. In 1841 he obtained 
the prize awarded by the Highland Society for an essay on the Geo- 
logy of Peeblesshire, and subsequently a second for his essay on the 
Geology of the neighbouring county of Roxburghshire. In the first 
of these publications the presence of fossils in the lower Palscozoic 
rocks of the Inverleithen district- was made known for the first time 
to the scientific world. 

* In the preparation of these notices I have to acknowledge with thanks 
assistance received from Mr. H. Bauerman, Mr. 0. Lapworth, Prof. Seeley, 
Dr. H. Woodward, and the Assistant Secretary, 
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The next few years were apparently spent by him in extended geo- 
logical journeys throughout Scotland, more especially in its southern 
portions. The fruits of these investigations, as supplementary to 
those of his more immediate predecessors in this field, were given to 
the world in a work entitled ‘A Guide to the Geology of Scotland.^ 
This little book, which was very carefully illustrated by plates and 
a small map of Scotland, was a valuable production in its day, and 
bears upon every page the marks of the untiring energy and in- 
dustry of its young author, and of his extended acquaintance with 
the geognosy of his native land. 

In 1847 w'o find him appointed Assistant Secretary to the Geo- 
logical Hociety of London. Here he edited the ‘ Quarterly Journal ’ 
of the Society, and gained the friendship of many of that illustrious 
group of Eritish geologists which then assembled at its Meetings. 
In this congenial atmosphere NicoFs mineralogical studies were 
prosecuted with increased ardour; and in 1840 he published his 
well-known text-book of mineralogy, which even at the present 
day holds no mean place among our books of ref(>rcnoe. 

First among his geological friends stood Bir E. Murchison ; and 
through his infiuence, with that of Bir H. Be la Beebe and Sir Charles 
Lyell, Nicol was appointed in 1849 to the post of Professor of Geo- ' 
logy in Queen’s College, Cork. In 1853 ho relinquished the post 
for the more lucrative position of Professor of Natural History in 
the University of Aberdeen. This ho retained till his death, which 
took place in 1879. 

In spite of his predilection for mineralogy, it is beyond question 
that Nicol will be remembered among us here less for his mine- 
ralogical W' orks than for his numerous and valuable memoirs upon 
the stratigraphy of Scotland. His papers upon the Geology of the 
Southern Uplands of Scotland are of especial interest and value. In 
1848 he published in our Journal an elaborate memoir “ On the 
Eocks of the Yalley of the Tweed” (Quart. Joum. G. 8. iv. p. 
195), demonstrating their fossiliferous character, and giving the first 
general view of the entire succession among the transition-rocks of 
South ScotJand, and applying to them for the first time the title of 
Silurian. This was succeeded in 1849 by a memoir “ On the Silurian 
Eocks of the S.E. of Scotland’^ (Q. J. G. S. vol. vi. p. 53), in which 
for the first time Graptolites were figured from these ancient deposits. 
In 1850 he accompanied his friend Sir E. Murchison in a tour 
through the Southern Uplands, and aided him in his detailed investi- 
gation of the geology of the fossiliferous Girvan area. In 1852 he 
communicated a complete resume of the results of his extended re- 
searches into the geological structure of the Southern Uplands, illus- 
trating it by the first complete transverse section through the Silu- 
rian rocks from the Pentlands to the Cheviots. A reduced copy of 
this section has illustrated all the subsequent editions of Murchison’s 
* Siluria,^ and stands substantially unmodified in the official publica- 
tions on South-Scottish geology. 

On his translation to the University of Aberdeen in 1853, Nicol 
transferred the sphere of his geological investigations to the meta- 
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morphic rocks of the Highlands, which he had as early as 1844 
been the first to suggest were probably of the same geological age as 
those of the Southern Uplands. In 1855, in his paper “ On the Sec- 
tions of Metamorphic and Devonian Rocks of the Eastern Extremity 
of the Grampians’’ (Quart. Journ. vol. xi. p. 544), he proved the 
existence of a grand fault between the metamorphic rocks and the 
Old Red Sandstone of Kincardine and Forfar. The same year he 
visited the well-known Torridon and Durness area in the north-west 
Highlands in company with Sir R. Murchison, in order to verify 
Mr. Peach’s discovery of fossils in the metamorphic limestone of 
that region. On his return he communicated an independent 
memoir to the Geological Society (Quart. Journ. vol. xiii. p. 17), 
in which he claims to have published for the first time what is 
now the generally accepted order of succession, viz. : — («) Lower 
Gneiss ; (h) Conglomerate and Red Sandstone ; (c) Quartzite ; (d) 
Limestone, overlain by (e) an Upper Gneiss. Arguing mainly 
from the petrographical character of those rocks, he threw out 
the suggestion that the Torridon Sandstone might be of Devo- 
nian age, and that the overlying limestone and gneiss might be 
of the age of the Lower Carboniferous. After Mr. Salter’s demon- 
stration that the fossils of the Durness Limestone were not Carboni- 
ferous, but belonging to the deepest zone of Murchison’s Silurian, 
Nicol again visited the north-west Highlands. In a memoir giving 
the chief results of this expedition (Quart. Journ. Gcol. Soc. xvii. 
p. 85) he retracted his former admission of an Upper Gneiss, 
superior to the Durness Limestone ; and claimed to have proved that 
the line of demarcation between the Durness series and the eastern 
gneiss of Central Huthcrlandshire is actually a lino of fault, the Tor- 
ridon and Durness strata always overlying or abutting against, but 
never dipping under, the eastern gneiss. These new opinions led to 
a keen controversy between himself and his old friend Sir R. Mur- 
chison ; but after the publication of two additional memoirs on the 
subject in 1862 and 186«3, in which he defended his view that the 
central gneiss of the Highlands is of the same general geological age 
as the Lewisian gneiss of the Outer Hebrides, and that the only 
metamorphic strata that can safely be called Silurian are the loss- 
altered rocks upon the outer borders of the Highlands, he ceased to 
contribute papers to our Society upon the subject. A little work on 
the Geology and Scenerj^ of the North of Scotland contains his last 
published, words upon the controversy. He never ceased to wander, 
however, year after year, among these Highland rocks dn search of 
fresh evidence in support of his view. Though ho never published 
the results of these later investigations, he remained fully convinced 
of the correctness of his own view upon this question till the day of 
his death. His opinions upon the Highland succession were shared 
by a very few geologists in his day ; but there is every probability 
that the whole question will soon be reopened by those who believe 
that an opinion held so long and so tenaciously by such a modest and 
patient investigator as Nicol is certain to have been founded upon 
solid grounds. 

e 2 
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In addition to the papers already noticed, Nicol contributed me- 
moirs to this Society upon the New Red Sandstone of the N.W. of 
Scotland (Quart Journ. Geol. Soc. xiv. p. 167.), and upon the 
* Parallel Roads of Glen Roy,'’ which he contended were essentially 
marine in their origin. . . mu 

In literary and scientific labour Nicol was indefatigable. The 
works we have referred to form but a small fraction of his multifa- 
rious publications. His Geological Map of Scotland, published n 
1858, was in every respect the best in its day. In addition to the 
‘ Manual of Mineralogy, 'ho published a smaller work, the ‘ Elements/ 
upon the same subject, which is now in its second edition ; and it 
still forms the article “ Mineralogy " in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica,' to which, as to many of the leading Magazines, ho was a volu- 
minous and valued contributor. 

His sturdy frame and indomitable strength of will bore him un- 
harmed through countless geological journeys that would have over- 
tasked the majority of men. His genial companionable nature gained 
him the hearty love of his students and the undying affection of his 
many friends. Ever of singleness and purity of purpose, ho dis- 
dained to swerve from what ho felt to be the proper path, either in 
the interest of authority or expediency ; but for those whom he could 
aid by his friendship or example, his patience was inexhaustible and 
his generosity unbounded. 

Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan, Bart., M.A., E.S. A., E.R.S.E., 
F.G.S., &c., of Ncttleeombe, Somerset, and Wallington, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Northumberland, was the sixth Baronet of this line^, and 
born i]i 1 797. He was educated at Harrow, and early disidayed a love 
for Natural-liistory pursuits, especially Botany, his chosen school- 
fellow being the late ^ilr. Fox Talbot (afterwards the chief discoverer 
of photography). From Harrow Nir Walter went to University 
College, Oxford, where he eagerly attended the lectures of the 
Botanical and Geological Professors: and after taking his M.A. 
degree, he proceeded, in 18^0, to Edinburgh to pursue furtlier his 
scientific studios. 

In 1817 he was elected a Fellow of this Society, and in I8i^7 he 
read his first paper : — 

(1) ‘‘ On a Whin-dyke in Cooper Colliery near Blithe, Northum- 
berland” (Trans. Geol.* Soc. 182J), vol. ii. pj). 405, 400 ; Proc. Geol. 
Soc. 1834, vol. i. p. 23), 

His subsequent communications to this Society were as follows ; 

(2) “ Indications of recent Elevations in the Islands of Guernsey 
and Jerse}^ and on the Coast of Jutland, and on some Tertiary Beds 
near Porto d'Anzio” (Proc. Geol. Soc. vol. ii. 1838, j^p. 577, 578). 

(3) “ On Fractured Boulders found at Auchmithio near Arbroath” 
(Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. 1845, pp. 147, 148). 

(4) “ On Scratched Surfaces of Rock near Mount Parnassus ” (Proc. 
Geol. Soc. 1846, vol. iv. p, 203). 

♦ Trevelyan of Neltlecombe, Somerset, Creation 1661. 
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In 1821 hevisited the FaroeIslands,aDia resided tJiere for some time, 
making numerous obseirations on their vegetation and temperature! 
Seventeen out of the twenty-two islands were inhabited at that date! 
(See his published stccount in ‘ Jameson’s Edinburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal,’ for 1885, voL xviii., printed in 4to for private 
circulation in 1837). 

Between 1835 and 1846 he travelled much in the south of 
Europe, and made observations on the Tertiary Geology of the 
Italian Peninsula, and upon the tides in the Mediterranean. 

He succeeded to the title on the 23rd May, 1 846, together with 
the fine landed estates belonging to his family in Northumberland, 
Somersetshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall ; and during the thirty-three 
years in which he held the title and property, he made very ex- 
tensive improvements, thus permanently increasing the value of his 
inheritance. He made the farmhouses and cottages on his estates 
models of what such dwellings should be. He also did much towards 
improving the breed of shorthorn cattle, of which Sir Walter possessed 
an extensive herd. 

He was not only an accomplished botanist and geologist, but ho 
was also an excellent authority on antiquarian and topographical 
subjects, and liberally supported all projects for the increase and 
development of knowledge. 

Of the three interesting volumes of ‘ Trevelyan Papers ’ published 
by the Camden Society, the last was edited by 8ir Walter in con- 
junction with his cousin 8ir Charles Trevelyan, Bart, (who succeeds 
to the family estates). 

For a long period he maintained an extensive correspondence with 
a wide circle of literary and scientific men, both at home and abroad, 
and w^as an ardent collector of both scientific books and specimens. 

Sir Walter Trevelyan’s Museum at Wallingtoii contained a good 
series of Britisli (ind Italian fossils, valuable collections of minerals 
and recent shells, a good series of Ethnological specimens, together 
with a general Natural-History collection of objects, most of w'hicJi 
he had himself obtained during his travels. 

To the British Museum, the Museum of Practical Geology, tlio 
8outh-Kcnsington Museum, tlicMuscumsof Oxford, Kow, Edinburgh, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the Boyal Oeograi>hical Hpeiety, the Society 
of Antiquaries, London and Scotland, and many other societies and 
institutions Sir Walter Trevelyan -was a munificent benefactor. 

He took the most lively interest in tlie ]m]>rovcment and ad- 
vancement of the New Museum of the University of Oxford, tow^ards 
the cost of which he also liberally contributed. 

He died at Wallington, Northumberland, on March 23, 1879, in 
iiis eighty-second year. 

John Wateiuiouse, E.H.S., P.E.A.S., F.G.S., &c., was bom at 
Halifax, Yorkshire, on the 3rd of August, 1806. His father, John 
Waterhouse, of Well Head, wuis the representative of a family which 
for 400 years had been intimately connected with the prosperity of 
:he town and neighbourhood. 
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Very e&rly ia life he evinced a decided taste for scientific studies ; 
and the training which he received at school only served to increase 
this prefeti^nce, and enabled him to obtain a sufficient knowledge of 
mathematical science, which he turned to good account in after years 
in the various branches of physical research to which he gave atten- 
tion. A certain weakness of constitution which prevented him in 
his youth from great physical exertion, only seemed to stimulate his 
mental activity ; and when, in search of change of climate with a view 
to invigorate his health, he undertook a voyage round the world, 
the training which he had received and the bent of his mind enabled 
him to record his observations in a journal which is a storehouse of 
scientific facts and notices, and which, had his modesty not shrunk 
from having it printed, would have proved the record of a “Scientific 
Expedition ” when such journeys were far less numerous than at 
present, and attended by far greater inconveniences. During this 
voyage, his love of nature and the wide range of his scientific tastes 
acquired an increased stimulus ; and when he returned home his 
experience in observation and his knowledge of natural phenomena 
in different parts of the world enabled him to enter with renewed 
pleasure into the less active study of the physico-mathematical 
sciences. 

He established an astronomical and meteorological observatory, 
and in connexion with the latter jmblished a few years ago a com- 
plete work on the Meteorology of Halifax ; which will continue to 
be a model for all such local observations. 

Practical botany also engaged his attention ; and his gardens were 
distinguished throughout the neighbourhood for the rich variety ot 
their contents, especially in rare plants and exotics, of which he 
was justly proud. 

His favourite studios wore astronomy, geology, electricity, and 
light ; and in connexion with the latter he was identified with the 
early progress of photography, and with the discovery by the Rev. 
J. B. Ecade, F.R.8., of the method of taking portraits first upon 
leather, and afterwards nf)on paper, instead of silver plates or glass, 
and also with the chemical n^eans of giving permanence to such 
images. 

He was specially interested in the progress of microscopy, and 
was himself both a skilful observer and an adopt at those manipu- 
latiojis which are necessary in the preparation of objects for exa- 
mination. He was also extremely fond of music, and was a skilful 
performer on the violoncello. Indeed be seemed able to turn his 
hands to any pursuit ; and such was the aptitude which he possessed 
for grasping the general principles upon which any practical opera- 
tion depended, that he speedily was enabled to do with proficiency 
work which required, under ordinary circumstances, years of patient 
labour and practice. 

As might bo expected, he was also identified with those movements 
which had for their object the spread of scientific knowledge, and, 
in connexion with the local Literary and Philosophical Society (of 
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which he was one of the founders and fbr many years President), 
lectured on more than one occasion on various scientific subjects, as 
as well as enriched hhe Museum with many choice objects of natural 
history collected during his travels. 

He was also connected with the Mechanics’ Institute during its 
early years, and was active as a magistrate, being for many years 
Chairman of the County Bench at Halifax, and a Deputy Lieutenant 
for the W^est Riding. 

In later years a stroke of paralysis, which eompelled his retire- 
ment into private life, only made him appreciate more his beantiful 
gardens, until a severer form of his malady prevented all mental 
pursuits, and finally terminated his life on the 13th of February, 
1879, in the 72nd year of his age. 

He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, of the Royal Microscopical Society, of the Geological Society, 
and several others ; and although a certain timidity of disposition 
prevented him from making original discoveries, few men were bet- 
ter acquainted with the whole range of scientific inquiry; and his 
kind and generous disposition, as well as the means at his command, 
enabled him to liberally assist many who wore pursuing the difficult 
path of original investigation. 

David Page, LL.D., one of the most voluminous writers of 
our day of popular and educational books on geology, was born 
on tho 24th August, 1814, at Lochgelly, in Fifesbire, whore his 
father carried on business as a stonemason, builder, and contractor. 
He received his education at the parochial school ; but at the early 
age of fourteen he was sent to the University of St. Andrews, where 
it was intended that he should study for the ministry of the Church 
of Scotland. Among the students at St. Andrews at tho same time 
were the brothers Harry and John Goodsir and Dr. l^yon Playfair. 
In the ordinary subjects of instruction David Page made considerable 
progress, and, indeed, his proficiency was rewarded by several 
college prizes and honours ; but the special hont of his mind was so 
decidedly towards the study of the natural sciences, especially 
geology, that, after taking the opinion of his friends, he decided to 
devote himself to a scientific and literary career. So early as 1 834 
(the year in which he left St. Andrews) he published an essay on 
the Geology of Fife and Kinross ; hut for some years afterwards 
his labours were probably confined to lectures and anonymous 
writings, as, with tho exoej)tion of a volume of poems (published in 
1838), we do not find his name attached to any works until after 
his connexion with Messrs. Chambers had commenced. This was in 
1843, when David Page was engaged to act as confidential literary 
and business adviser to those enterprising publishers ; and during 
his connexion with them, which lasted till 1851, his influence was 
felt in the production of those scientific text-books and other articles 
issued by the firm, which undoubtedly produced a considerable diffu- 
sion of scientific knowledge. His earliest work published after he 
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had entered the service of Messrs. Chambers, appeared in 1844, 
under the title of ‘ Bndiments of Geology;^ and from that time till 
the close of his life it was succeeded by an uninterrupted flow of 
new books and new editions treating of geology and the collateral 
sciences from various points of view. 

Professor Page became a Fellow of this Society in 1853. He was 
also a Fellow or Member of various Geological and other learned 
Societies, and in 1863 was President of the newly reestablished 
Geological Society of Edinburgh. In 1867 the University of St. 
Andrews conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. Finally, in July 1871, he wms appointed Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy in Durham University College of Ph 5 ’sical Science, 
a position which he retained to the time of his death, which took 
place at New^castle on the 9th March 1879. 

Besides the numerous educational and popular works already 
alluded to, Professor Page read several papers, chiefly relating to 
Scottish Geology, at the Meetings of the British Association and 
before the Physical Society of Edinburgh and the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Geological Societies. He never contributed to our ‘ Pro- 
ceedings.^ 

Prof. Page’s great merit was that of being one of the earliest, 
and throughout his life one of the most successful, popularizcrs of 
geological ideas. In the preparation of text-books, and handbooks 
for more or less advanced students, and of lighter articles for those 
who can hardly yet be called students, and in the delivery of 
popular lectures, he was incessantly active, notwithstanding long- 
continued ill health ; and in these ways, as also by the zealous 
discharge of his duties in the College of Physical Science at New- 
castle, ho no doubt contributed greatly to the general diffusion of 
geological knowledge. In private also his geniality of character 
and enthusiasm gave him considerable influence over the minds of 
those with whom bo was brought into contact. 

Caul BrnmiiAKi) von Cotta was horn at Zillhach, near Eisenach, 
in Thiiringen, on the 24th of October, 1808, and studied first at 
the Mining Academ^' of Freiberg, where he matriculated in 1 827-31, 
and subsequently at the University of Heidelberg, taking the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. From 1839 to 1842 he formed part of the 
teaching staff and was Secretary of the Academy for Forestry and 
Agricultural Science at Tharand, near Dresden, of which his father 
was the founder and first Director. This association led him at first 
to the study of vegetable palaeontology — his earliest w^ork, tliat on 
Dendrolites (or fossilized tree-stems), which appeared in 1832, 
being founded upon the large collection of fossil plants in his 
father’s possession at Tharand; but the greater attractions pre- 
sented by the strata in the immediate neighbourhood and in the 
adjacent Elbe valley led him to devote himself to field-geology, 
which thenceforward became a principal work of his life. 

The first place among his numerous published works must un- 
doubtedly bo given to his geological maps. The idea of a general 
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Geological Map of Saxony was entertained as early as 1780 ; and 
during Wemer^s lifetime a commencement was made by dividing 
the country into 90 districts, which were allotted for examination 
among the difPerent mining-ofUcials and other competent observers. 
In 1830 the revision and reduction of these preliminary observations 
was confided to C. P. IsTaumann, then Professor of Geology at 
Freiberg, with a view to their publication upon the large military 
map of Saxony on the scale of (rather more than half an 

inch to a mile) ; and in a short time Cotta became associated with 
him in the work. Owing to the great cost, however, only the 
more interesting portions, containing the kingdom of Saxony proper, 
were published, between 1836 and 1844. These form twelve sheets 
in a connected block, the numeration, however, being that of the larger 
military map. The last of those was published in 1843 ; but some 
of the sheets have been revised and issued at later dates. In 
addition to a short pamphlet, a detailed description was drawn up 
for each sheet ; but only five of these ajipear to have been published ; 
the first two were written by Nanmann, the third by Naiimann and 
Cotta, and the remainder by Cotta alone. 

Subsequently the Survey was extended to the Thuringiaii 
country, the map (forming four sheets on the same scale) being pub- 
lished by Cotta alone in 1 845-1847. These maps may be considered 
as the first exact and systematic national surveys mado on tbo con- 
tinent of Europe ; and they are remarkable for the largo amount of 
exact detail given, on what is now regarded as a comparatively 
small scale — seventy different colours and signs being employed in 
their construction. The improvement of geological cartography 
was to the last a favourite subject with this author ; find by one of 
his latest official acts, urging upon the (Government the necessity 
of larger and more detailed maps, he was a i)Owerfiil instrument in 
the initiation of the now survey on the scale of uniform 

with that of Prussia, which is now being carried out under the 
direction of Dr. Credner. 

In 1842, on the translation of Niiiunann to the University of 
Leipzig, Cotta succeeded him as l^rofcssor of Geology at Freiberg, 
adding to his geological lectures in the following year a course on 
Palaeontology, and in 1851 another on the special phenomena of 
mineral deposits (Erzlagerstiittenlehre), which three subjects ho 
taught continuously until his retirement in 1874. From his frank 
and genial manner he was always a great favourite with his 
students, his classes being well attended : but ho was even more 
successful as a demonstrator in the field; and his excursions were 
always extremely ])opular, even with those students who were not 
immediately connected with his classes. 

In addition to works descriptive of geological maps, Cotta was a very 
industrious writer of text-books, biographical memoirs, and popular 
works on geology, the total number of his memoirs and other publica- 
tions amounting to about eighty. Among the first the more important 
are his ‘ Gesteinslchro ’ and ‘Lehre von den Erzlagerstatten ’ — the 
former a treatise on rocks, which appeared in 1855, a second edition 
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in 1802, and an English translation by Mr. P. H. Lawrence, with 
additions by the author, in 1866- This is interesting as being the 
last systematic work on the subject that appeared before the 
^neral application of microscopic mineralogy to the study of rocks. 
The treatise on mineral deposits was issued as a text-book for his 
Freiberg class in 1854, the author having commenced, in 1847, a 
miscellany under the title of ‘ Gangstudien ’ (Lode studies), con- 
taining monographs on mineral veins in different countries, con- 
tributed by himself and others, which was continued at irregular 
intervals up to a fourth volume in 1862. In 1859 the text-book 
was reprinted in an extended form in two volumes ; and in 1861 it 
was rearranged under the title of the ‘ Mineral Deposits of Europe.’ 
An English translation, under the title of ‘A Treatise on Ore 
Deposits,’ by Mr. E. Prime, was published in America in 1870. 

Subsequently to 1845 mineral veins formed a chief object of 
his study, his attention being principally devoted to the mining- 
districts of the Eastern Alps, Hungary, the JBanat, and the Buko- 
wina, special memoirs upon which were published from time to 
time. In 1868, on the invitation of tho Emperor of Kussia, he 
made a summer trip to the Altai, the result of his observations 
being published in a large octavo volume in 1871 . 

Cotta’s popular and general geological works have attained a 
circulation in Germany comparable with those of Sir Charles Lyell 
in this country. The more important among these are : — 1. ‘ Geo- 
logical Letters upon Humboldt’s Kosmos,’ 1848, with a third edition 
in 1855 ; 2. ‘ Geological Pictures,’ a collection of articles originally 
contributed to the Illiistrirte Zeitung of Leij)zig, of which six 
editions appeared between 1852 and 1870, and a Ihissian trans- 
lation in 1859 ; and 3. ‘ Modem Geology ’ (Geologic der Gegcnwait), 
in which he sought to establish the principle of development applied 
by Darwin to tlie origin of species as the general law of terrestrial 
development, published in 1866, and, in a fourth edition, in 1874, 
besides translations into Magj^ar and Kussian. The same idea 
of continuous development as a factor in geology appears in an 
earlier work, ‘ Doutschluiids Boden,’ in which the influence of soil 
and geological structure upon tho population of Germany is treated 
at length. This appeared in 1854, and, in a second edition, in 
1858. 

In 1857-58 ho revised and supplied a preface to a translation of 
the 5th edition of Sir Charles LyeJl’s ‘ Geology.^ 

His latest work was a commencement of a general history of 
Geology ; the first volume (under the title of ‘ Goologisches Iteperto- 
rium ’), containing tho titles of the principal works on Geolog}^ pub- 
lished between 1546 and 1876, appeared in 1877. 

He was elected a Eoreign Correspondent of this Society in 1 867, 
and a Eoreign Member only last year. After his retirement he re- 
sided at Ereiberg until his death on September 15, 1879. 

Among the Eoreign Members of which our Society has to deplore 
the loss, one of the most distinguished is 
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F^e§ois Louis Paul Obbvais, whose numerous and valuable 
writings must be familiar to all students of palaeontology. He was 
bom in Paris on the 24th September, 1816 ; and as early as the year 
1835 he became assistant to De Bkinville (who occupied the Chair 
of Comparative Anatomy at the Paris Museum), and remained asso- 
ciated with that great naturalist until 1845, when he was appointed 
Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy to the Faculty of 
Sciences of Montpellier. In 1865 G-ervais was appointed Professor 
at the Faculty of Sciences of Paris, and in 1868 Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy at the Museum, a position which he held until 
his death on the 10th February, 1879. He was a Doctor of Sciences 
and of Medicine, a correspondent of the Institute of France (since 
1861), and a corresponding member of many Societies, He was one 
of the earliest Foreign Correspondents of this Society (1863), and 
was elected a Foreign Member in 1875. 

During his early association with De Blainville, Gervais assisted 
him in the preparation of his great work, the * Osteographie f but 
the bent of his mind at this time appears to have been towards the 
study of those groups of animals included by Linnaeus in his order 

Insecta Aptera/’ and especially of the Myriopoda, upon which he 
began to write as early as the year 1835. He was, in consequence, 
selected to complete and supplement the groat work on the Aptera 
(Spiders, Scorpions, Myriopoda, and true apterous Insects) com- 
menced by Baron Walokenaer in the ‘ Suites K Buffon,* of which ho 
wrote the third and fourth volumes, published in 1844 and 1847. 

In numerous memoirs published in various periodicals, and in 
the natural-history appendices to voyages. Professor Gervais treated 
of animals belonging to nearly all the principal groups, and he also 
published ‘Elements do Zoologio’ in 1866 (of 'which a second 
edition appeared in 1871), and, in conjunction with Van Beneden, 
a ‘Zoologie Medicale ’ in 1850. During the whole of this period, 
however, his attention was being more and more directed towards 
the vertehrata, recent and fossil, especially the Mammalia ; and it 
is mainly upon his researches on the latter that his fame as a 
palfeontologist wull rest. In 1854 and 1855 ho jiroduoed his 
‘Histoire Naturelle des Mammiferes,’ in two largo 8vo volumes, 
giving an excellent scmipopular description of the structure and 
habits of the recent Mammalia, wdth references to all the fossil 
forms of which any thing definite was at that time known. In his 
‘ Zoologie et Paleontologie Fran^^aiscs,’ published in tw^o 4to volumes 
between 1848 and 1852, and of which a second edition appeared 
in 1859, the Mammalia occupy by far the largest share of the 
space ; and this is also the case with the ‘ Zoologie et Paleonto- 
logie gen^rales,’ although in both these hooks fossil birds and 
reptiles receive more or less of the authors attention. In the 
last-mentioned work we find important researches upon the fossil 
mammals of South America, to w^hich Professor Gervais had already 
devoted a special memoir, under the title of ‘ Itecherches sur les 
Mammiferes fossiles de PAmerique m<^ridionale,^ published in 1855. 
By these great works, and numerous smaller memoirs published in 
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various periodicals and read before learned Societies, Prof, (lervais 
has contributed most importantly to the advancement of our know- 
ledge of the Tertiary Mammalia. , , , , 

One of the memoirs in the ‘Zoologie et Pak'ontologie generales, 
is devoted to the discussion of the antiquity of man, and of the 
changes which have taken place in the Huropcan fauna since the 
close of the Tertiary period — subjects which attracted much of the 
author’s attention during the last twenty years of his life. 

Johann Pbiedbich Prandt was born May 25, 1802, at Jiiter- 
bogh, in the Prussian province of Brandenburg, and died at the 
Baths of Merrekiill, on the Gulf of Finland, 15th July, 1879. He 
was carefully educated by his parents at Jiiterbogh, where his 
father was a successful surgeon ; and here he derived from his 
uncle Hensius the love of botany which engrossed much of his at- 
tention for twenty years. From the Gymnasium of Jiiterbogh he 
passed to the Lyceum of Wittenberg, studying classics, and in 1821 
entered the University of Berlin. In his first vacation he visited 
the Harz with his fellow-student itatzeburg, and, having won the 
medical prize for an essay on llespiration, was enabled next year to 
travel through the B-iesengebirge. Subsequently he made many 
journeys with Gdppert, who remained his friend throughout life. 
Lichtenstein’s lectures in Berlin stimulated him to active zoological 
work, and led him to visit museums of anatomy. He at this time 
acted as amanuensis to lludolphi. In 1825 he published a ‘ Flora 
Berolinensis.’ His examinations were passed with distinction in 
1826 ; and he became M.l)., surgeon, and accoucheur. His inaugural 
thesis was entitled ‘ Observationes Anatomicie do Maramalium quo- 
rundam vocis instrumento.’ The year following he became assistant 
to Heine, and for nine months was engaged in the Zoological Mu- 
seum. In conjunction with Balzebiirg he began in 1827 to issue 
the first volume of their ‘ Medical Zoology,’ whicli occupied the next 
two years ; and he also wrote many articles for the ‘ Encyklopii- 
dische Lexikon.’ In 18-9 he issued the first part of the Plants of 
the Prussian Pharmacopaua, as \vell as tlie German Poisonous Plants, 
and contributed to the ‘ Medical Encyclopedia.’ Important works 
were completed in 1 830, and he began monographs of the Myriopods 
and Oniscidm, as well as a monograidi of the Mammals founded upon 
Biirde’s ‘ Abbildungen mcrkwiirdigcr SangetJiiere.’ 

In 1831 ho left Berlin with the title of Professor Extraordinary, 
and, through the influence of Humboldt and Biulolplii, Avont to the 
Academy of Sciences in 8t. Petersburg, first as assistant in and sub- 
sequently as director of the Zoological Museum. Here honours came 
thick upon him. He was elected an ordinary member of the 
Academy, became an Imperial Eussian Councillor, received the title 
of Excellency, was invested with many distinguished orders, was 
elected into the Imp. Acad. Lcop. Carol, and many of the academics 
and scientific societies of Europe. At the time of his Doctor’s 
Jubilee in January 1876, his ]mblished scientific writings numbered 
300. Of tliese 176* are zoological^ 24 relate to comparative ana- 
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tomy, 35 are palasontological, 11 are upou geograpliical zoology, 
and the remainder relate to archaeological zoology, botany, and 
miscoUaneons subjects. Brandt also published, in Helmerscn and 
Scbrenck’s ‘ Contributions to a Knowledge of the llussian Empire and 
adjacent Lands of Asia,’ a valuable and learned memoir on the pro- 
gress of zoology in Kussia between 1831 and 1879. He made great 
scientific journeys in Ilussia, first to Kicolajew in search of the 
mammoth, and afterward to the Caucasus to carry on his studies of 
its fish. He also visited and studied in the museums of Germany, 
Switzerland, Upper Italy, Erance, Belgium, Holland, and England. 

Before going to St. Petersburg he married, and had a family of 
three daughters and four sons. The second son, Alexander, who 
has inherited his father’s zoological and palaeontological tendencies, 
is Conservator of the Zoological Museum in the University of St. 
Petersburg. 

Brandt’s palaeontological writings relate to the fossil Mammalia. 
The most important of these is entitled ‘ Untersuchungen fiber die 
fossilen und subfossilen Cetaoeen Europa’s,’ which gives a complete 
account of all the European Cetacea which were know‘n down to 
1873, and includes descriptions of species of Cetotherium^ Paehya^ 
cemthus, Cetotheriopais, Cetotheriomorphus, Delphinapterm^ Hetero- 
ddpJhis^ ScMzoclelphis, Champaoclelphis^ Squalodon, Zeuglodon^ and 
other remarkable types. Other important memoirs relate to Bias- 
motherium, DinotJienum, Bhythxa, and the Mammoth. Another 
important monograph is devoted to the characters of the Siren ia and 
their relations to various other orders ; and many and important con- 
tributions were made by him to the knowledge of the osteology and 
structure of various other groups of mammals. 

All Brandt’s work is profound. His learning not only covers a 
wide field, but is brought to bear on difficult questions with singu- 
lar concentration and ability. Ho has illuminated all that ho has 
laboured upon. And as a palaeontologist ho will ever hold the 
highest rank, from the circumstance that his palteontological labours 
were merely the outcome of natural-history labours unusually ex- 
haustive and lucid, and that these studies, which occupied the 
maturer years of his life, were treated in no isolated way, but with 
a full appreciation of theii; imjjortant bearing upon the liighcr phi- 
losophical questions which are the chiefest ends of scientific work. 
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Inirodmtion. 

In Diy address at our last Anniversary Metiting, I gave a general 
outline of wliat appeared to me to he the most imporlaut facts 
connected with the structure and origin of limestone. Having 
treated the question mainly from a new point of view, I did little 
else than describe my own observations.- On the present occasion 
I propose to treat mainly on the structure and origin of non- 
calcareous stratified rocks, and to consider only those questions 
connected with igneous rocks which bear very directly on the 
subject before me. Some branches of this inquiry have already 
attracted much atteution ; but it M'ould extend this address too 
much to discuss what has been writen on one detached portion or 
another. It will, I think, be better to give a summary of what 
appear to me to be the more important facts, as viewed from a 
general, and yet somewhat special, point of view. In doing this I 
must necessarily allude to many facts and conclusions which can 
have no claim to novelty, except in having been arrived at by more 
or less new methods, or in being discussed in a new connexion, or as 
bearing on more general questions. 
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Origifi of Material, 

Though the material of any more or less modern non-calcareous 
stratified deposit may have been derived from some analogous rock 
of earlier date, yet we must, 1 think, trace back the greater part to 
the mechanical breaking**up or chemical decomposition of igneous 
or metamorphic rocks, since in them by far the greater bulk of 
new crystalline material is formed. I therefore purpose now to 
consider the character of the sand and mud thus derived from 
different classes of rock. 

The minerals of truly igneous rocks have been formed at an 
elevated temperature, and free from the continued solvent action 
of water. Though some arc very stable, and do not undergo any 
material change when exposed to water at the ordinary temperature, 
yet many are altogether in a state of unstable equilibrium when 
exposed continuously to conditions so extremely different from those 
under which they were formed. 8ome of the constituents are dis- 
solved out ; and the rest group themselves in accordance with the 
new affinities, which vary according to special circumstances. Even 
in the case of those plutonic or metamorphic rocks which have 
been formed more or less under the influence of water, the tempe- 
rature was apparently so elevated that the mul ual affinities of the 
constituents were unlike those brought into play by exposure to 
the continued action of cold water, especially if it is charged with 
carbonic acid. When igneous or metamorphic rocks are weathered 
and broken up, we thus obtain sand and fine mud composed not 
only of the original materials, but also of products of chemical 
change. I shall therefore now consider some of the more im- 
portant constituents of stratified deposits derived from certain 
typical rocks. 


Quartz Sand, 

The quartz of granitic rocks sometimes shows more or less im- 
perfect crystalline planes, but is more commonly dovetailed in 
amongst the otluu’ minerals in a very intricate manner. The result 
is that in the rock itself the separate grains have often a most 
irregular and complex form, but yet on the whole are not much 
drawn out or flattened in any special direction. When the felspar 
is decomposed, and the rock broken up, some of the occasional 
special inequalities in the length, breadth, and thickness of the 
grains of quartz are reduced by cross fractures ; and the resulting 
fragments are usually not more than, at all events, twice as long 
in any one direction as in any other, and have a very irregular im- 
perfectly angular or imperfectly rounded outline. The quartz in 
quartzose felsites is often of much more truly crystalline form, 
the planes being sometimes Very perfect ; but very often there is a 
remarkable rounding of the angles, which might easily lead any one 
to think that they were waterworn. Even the grains of quartz 
derived from granite sometimes show this character to a less ex- 
tent, but the rounding is usually accompanied by small surface- 



The quartz of ihin-foUated gneiss and jniea-schisfc diJTors from 
that of granite in having a far Jess simple optic structure, and 
in being often moi’e or less flattened in the plane of foliation. 
Instead of the larger portions of quartz being made up of a few 
comparatively large crystals, they are frequently composed of very 
many, closely dovelailocl together, as if formed in situ. Though 
the outline of these separate crystals is sometimes shown by more 
or less faint lines of impurity, they are often in such close con- 
tact that they cannot be separately distinguished without using 
polariz('d light. 8uch quartz, when broken up, W’ould usually give 
rise, either to comparatively fine sand, or to larger grains showing 
a more or less compound structure. Eesides this, in very tliin- 
foliated rocks coutaiuiug much mica, a large part of the quartz 
occurs as plates, flattened between the parallel flakes of mica; and 
when such a rock is broken uj), we obtain flattened grains of quartz, 
with tolerably smooth surfaces, thus dilTering materially from the 
more irregular grains vvitli roiiglier surfaces deri^'ed from granite. 

Passing now to the internal microscopical structure of the iudi- 
vidiial grains, 1 must say that loss can be learned from the fluid- 
cavities than might have been expected. Their number in the 
Scotch schists is, indeed, far less than in the Cornish granites, but 
not sensibly less than in some of the granite associated with tliera. 
J do not remember to have ever seen any cubic crystals of alka- 
line chlorides in the fluid-cavities in the quartz of any granite or 
s(*hist from Scotland ; but they occur abundantly in some Cornish 
granites. Hence, clearly enough, the evidence (lorived from fluid- 
cavities is of very limited value, except in particular cases. Far 
more characteristic evidence is furnished by the glassy and stony 
enclosures, when they are present. The quartz-crystals of some 
rhyolites contain small imperfectly rhombic or six-sided enclosures 
of coloured obsidian-like glass, with accompanying bubbles, even 
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wh6U th© of the rock is uto longer glassy. In quartz felsites, 
like some of the Comist ©lyans, we see larger enclosures of a 
similar form ; but, Mstead of being glass, they are devitrified and 
composed of fine-grained crystalline material, like th© basis of the 
rock. !N'o such stony enclosures occur in very typical granites ; 
but we do meet with a few in those somewhat approaching felsites 
in general character. In the quartz of granites proper we see 
enclosed crystals of other minerals; and these may be very 
numerous and sufficiently characteristic of particular districts. 
Thus, for example, small prisms of schorl so abound in the quartz 
of Cornish granites, and fine needles of rutile in those of Scotland, 
that sands derived from them would certainly show very charac- 
teristic differences. I have been unable to detect any thing that 
would serve to distinguish the quartz of thick-foliated schists from 
that of true granite. In the case of thin-foliated schists it does, 
indeed, often enclose plates of mica, chiefly lying in the plane of 
foliation ; and if broken up, very characteristic fragments would 
be formed, which might be called grains of mica-schist. 

The quartz of veins sometimes differs so little from that of 
• granite that I do not see how they could be distinguished. That 
from large massive veins could not fall to pieces to form sand, but 
would yield pebbles and small chips or granules ; so that we can 
scarcely look upon it as an important source of sand of medium 
quality, which is what I propose to consider more particularly. 
Some of that derived from thick-foliated schists, and especially 
from gneiss, would not differ materially from that derived from 
certain varieties of granite; and it would also be impossible 
to say whether some had been derived from an abnormal granite, 
or from the mixed products of a granite and a felsite. Though 
we may thus expect to meet with many grains of quartz-sand 
presenting no distinctive peculiarities, yet some grains may still 
teach us their whole history, and throw much light on the true 
nature of the associated material. 

Sand derived from other Minerals. 

The felspars, augite, hornblende, schorl, and mica met with in 
different classes of rocks do not differ sufficiently in external form 
or internal structure to enable us to form any very satisfactory 
opinion as to their origin, except in a few particular cases. Thus, 
for example, the presence, or complete absence, of well-marked 
portions of enclosed glass would indicate that any fragment under 
examination was, or was not, derived from an i^eous rock which 
solidified from a state of true igneous fusion. This does not 
necessarily prove that it was or was not a subaerial volcanic rock. 
The presence of cavities of more or less perfectly spherical form 
containing gas or vapour inside crystalline stony minerals, and the 
absence of fluid-cavities, is, on the whole, the most satisfactory 
evidence of their having been derived from a rock erupted under 
little pressure, or as a true ash. On the contrary, the presence of 
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AddHcariMes, with or without iticludi^d cubei of alkaliiio chlorides^ 
would Show that the mihetal had been fomied under considerabte 
pressing, and might thus point out very clearly the origin of the 
fragment 

Mechanical Wearing of Material, 

So far, I have considered the original form of the fragments, 
irrespective of subsequent mechanical wearing. In the case of 
fine sand the friction on the bottom must be very slight, since the 
weight of the particles is so small, and even a moderately agitated 
current of water would raise them from the bottom and carry 
them along almost without friction. When, however, the grains 
are larger, there is necessarily more friction — and still more so in 
the case of subaerial blown sand, since the pressure on the 
surface over which it is driven would be fully twice as great. The 
material thus worn off from separate grains, or from pebbles of 
quartzite or other hard rocks, would often be in such small par- 
ticles that even its true mineral nature could scarcely be determined, 
much Jess the particular kind of rock from which it had been 
originally derived ; and it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
distinguish by the microscope particles thus produced by the 
mechanical wearing of stable minerals from those due to the 
chemical decomposition of those which are unstable. 


Chemical Decomposition of Materials, 

The change of felspar into kaolin is so well known that I need 
describe only the microscopical characters of the resulting mate- 
rial. When only partially decomposed, felspar becomes more or 
Jess opaque, owing to the formation of minute granules, but 
retains more or less of the original definite optic orientation. 
VV hen completely decomposed, it is changed into a mass of minute 
^anules having no more definite crystalline orientation than those 
in a small gram of hardened mud ; and though these granules may 
cohere sufficiently to keep together, or may be cemented by other 
substances, yet m many cases they readily separate more or less 
completely. I have very carefully studied them, since they play 
such an important part in many stratified rocks. Their shape is 
very irregular; but they are not specially elongated or compressed 
m any particular direction, so that they cannot be called either 
irregular prisms or plates. Their diameter varies somewhat, but 

^0-0 of an inch. Their 
somewhere about double that of 
quartz or unchanged felspar, so that grains of an inch in 
diameter usually give with polarized light the^e blue-white of 

iiul — ’ 2^ 0-0 or less in diameter are too 

W equally well to other 
minerals that can be changed into granules more or less closely 
corresponding to true kaolin, and also to the fine-grained felspathic 



1^# if M !id#*6lhi&U fiiiigin^ feMie 

ec^d be c^teiol j flktiiigtikhitl £rbih those derived from cif jrstttllitii 
felsfyar , if the fen^ir did net ft inore complex stntctare, or 
the latter retain some trac^ of crystftUine form or mterM optical 
structure. 


Mmute Oalcareom Cfranutes* 

Whilst treating of the character of the minute granules derived 
from decomposed minerals, or from the complete wearing down of 
hard quartzose rocks, it will be well to point out how easily we 
may distinguish from them the calcareous granules derived from 
decomposed shells or comminuted limestones . O wing to the intense 
double refraction of calcite, calcareous granules give by depolariza- 
tion tints of a much higher order than those given by the others. 
Thus, on an average, grains of ^inns of an inch diameter give 
all the series of colours up to the reds and greens ; and even those 
of ro;6oo g^ve well-marked tints, commonly the yellow of the 
first order, but varying up to the red of the first order, according 
to the manner in which they lie. Moreover, in examining clays 
• deposited in some parts of our country since the Cretaceous period, 
we may often recognize the coccoliths of the Chalk, not only by 
their very definite form, but also by the characteristic black cross 
which each gives with polarized light. 

Psevdomorphs after Felspars, 

As is well known, felspars occur altered to various pseudomorphs, 
the more important of which, in connexion with my subject, are 
mainly composed of chlorite, talc, or analogous minerals, which 
occur as plate-like crystals, having a very distinct laminar struc- 
ture, to which the negative axis of depolarization is perpendicular. 
When these pseudomorphs are seen as thin sections, the laminar 
crystals cut transversely are much more distinct than those cut 
nearly in the plane of their cleavage ; and it sometimes requires 
much attention to distinguish between a mass of such laminae and 
small prisms scattered about in a different kind of material. Thus, 
for example, when altered to chlorite or some green variety of talc, 
the transverse sections are but little coloured, and appear like fibres 
surrounded by a green uncrystalline base ; but further examination 
shows that they are very dichroic, and that the green and appa- 
rently shapeless material is really only laminae lying in the plane 
of the section, so that the line of vision is nearly in the line of the 
optic axis. They therefore show the green colour with ordinary 
light, and no colours due to depolarization when the polarizer and 
analyzer are used: 

Some portions of what appears to have been felspar have, to a 
certain extent, been changed into small more or less flattened 
fibrous crystals, which in many characters approach asbestos, 
though it is doubtful if they really are that mineral. At all events 
this seems to be the most probable source of the small fibrous cxys- 
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tals often associated with kaolin, but differing from it not only in 
form, but also in having a much more powerful depolarizing action* 
They are well seen in the pipeclay of Kingsteignton, and occur in 
greater or less numbers in most fine-grained clays* 

Identification of some Minerals. 

In distinguishing from one another different kinds of small 
laminar or prismatic crystals, I have found it most valuable, and, 
indeed, indispensable, to make use of the quartz wedge inserted 
into the eye-piece like a micrometer described by me in a paper 
read before the Eoyal Microscopical Society^. Minute portions 
of minerals which appear identical, when examined with a simple 
polarizing microscope, may often be distinguished by it wdth great 
ease. Thus, for example, if we have a more or less transverse 
section of a laminar mineral like mica, and rotate it in polarized 
light, at two different azimuths at right angles to one another it 
does not depolarize. These directions may be very conveniently 
called the “axes of depolarization.*'^ They are not exactly the 
axes of elasticity, but are the direction along which these axes ^ 
intersect the section in the line of ^d8ion. Arranging the section 
on the stage of the microscope so that one of these axes is at an 
angle of 45° to the plane of polarization, we, of course, see to the 
greatest advantage the colours due to depolarization. Pushing 
the quartz wedge into the eyepiece, with the axis also at 45° to the 
plane of polarization, the tints given by the object under examina- 
tion are raised if its positive axis be parallel to it, but lowered 
when it is the negative axis which is parallel. In this latter 
case, when the part of the wedge which gives the same tint as the 
section is over it, the object appears black. If the depolarization 
IS extremely feeble, it is difTicult to see this, because the object 
must be observed so close to the extreme tliin edge of the plate. 

It is then miicli better to notice whether the object lowers the blue 
of the second order to the red-orange of the first order, or raises 
the latter to the former. In the case of mica cut more or less 
transversely we can thus easily see that the negative axis of depo- 
larization is invariably at right angles to the lamime, w^hereas in 
some other analogous minerals this axis is positive. In the case of 
some prismatic or fibrous minerals, like hornblende, the positive axis 
appears to be somewhat variably inclined to the line of the fibres 
Tins is because the true axis of elasticity is not parallefto the 
axis of the pnsm, aud thus the result depends partly on the 
manner in which the crystal happens to be turned on its axis in 
the plane of the section. This alone is a very important fact : but 

axis of depolarization is 
parallel to the fibre, it is negative or positive. Unlike hornblende or 
transverse sections of mica, small prismatic felspar microliths 
have their negative axis more or less nearly in the line of their 
length. The angle at which it is inclined differs in different kinds 

* Monthly Microscop. Joura. 1877, vol. xviii. p. 209. 
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of felspar, and sometimes also with the direction in which each 
simple or twin crystal is cut. It will thus be seen that the quartz 
wedge furnishes us with a most valuable means for distinguishing 
very minute crystals. It is also very useful in enabling us more 
easily and accurately to compare the doubly refracting power of 
different minerals, as shown by the order of the tints given by 
contiguous sections of the same thickness, observing the average 
result, so as not to be led into error by the varying inclination 
of the axes to the plane of the section. 

Mka in dejposited EocJcs, 

Though the larger crystals of mica in granite or schists may be 
somewhat altered by weathering, the microscopical and optical 
characters are not sufficiently changed to need special descrip- 
tion. Unless it be in special cases, when much oxide of iron is 
present, there seems to be no other general tendency to fall to pieces 
than by breaking up along the cleavage into thin dat plates. Except 
when forming jmrt of a boulder or pebble, mica could not be much 
worn down by friction, since its shape would cause it to be so 
readily lifted from the bottom by a current. There is, however, a 
most important source of very hne-grained micaceous mud, which 
I was not able to recognize until A'ery recently for lack of adequate 
optical apparatus. I have long known that some quartz felsites 
might almost be called extremely fine-grained granites, and contain 
many small flakes of mica, plainly visible with a pocket-lens ; but 
it was not until I had found that the quartz wedge in the eyepiece 
enables us to distinguish transverse sections of very minute flakes 
of mica from felspar microliths that I was able to prove that, 
though the fine-grained base of some felsites is mainly felspathic, 
yet that of others contains a very considerable amount of mica. 
This occurs in the form of minute flakes, varying in size down to 
about in diameter, and 2 o;o()() of an inch in 

thickness. 8uch flakes are of course far too small to produce any 
very marked difference in the natural appearance of the rock. The 
decomposition of such a felsite would yield a very fine-grained 
mud, composed not merely of kaolin, but also of mica, or at least 
of some mineral having very similar mechanical and optical cha- 
racters. 

Augite, Hornblende, and Olivine in deposited Hoclcs, 

Much of what I have said respecting the internal structure of fel- 
spar will apply equally well to augite, hornblende, and olivine. Little 
could be learned about the origin of any particular fragment unless 
it contained well-marked glass enclosures or bubbles of gas, which 
would point to a true volcanic origin. Not much reliance could be 
placed on the mere absence of bubbles, yet their complete absence 
would make it more probable that the material was derived from a 
solid volcanic rode and was not a true ash. 

If decomposed by weathering near the surface, augite and horn- 
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blende are to a large extent removed, and little remains but peroxide 
of iron and any minute included crystals of insoluble minerals. 
The space originally occupied by the removed material may be left 
comparatively empty, or be filled with calcite or other minerals com- 
monly introduced into minute fissures or cavities. Augite, horn- 
blende, and olivine, however, are often changed in a very different 
manner, and give rise to pseudomorphs of various kinds, probably 
when the change was effected at a higher temperature, or, at all 
events, less under the influence of the atmosphere. By far the most 
important of those pseudomorphs are of a green coiOiir, but di^'^er 
much in the mechanical and optical structure of the material. 

It would be tedious and occupy far too much time to consider 
separately all the other minerals which, ri a brokea-up or decomposed 
condition, to a less extent serve to give rise to the material of vstra- 
tified rocks ; those I have selected will, I trust, serve to illustrate 
what appear to be the principal phenomena attending the forma- 
tion of different kinds of sand, mud, and clay. Jt is, however, 
very essential that we should consider the glassy base of "^^olcanic 
rocks. 

Volcanic Glass and Ashes in deposited Roclcs, 

The general structure of obsidian, pitchstone, tachylite, and 
similar rocks has been described by so many authors that I need 
say little about it. Their general base is a true glass, having no 
depolarizing action on polarized light. This property, of course, 
serves at once to distinguish it from fragments of very many of 
the more common minerals, but not from isotropic minerals like 
garnet. However, in many cases the j^resence of bubbles, or of a 
fiuidal or vesicular structure, shows very clearly that the substance 
under examination is a true volcanic glass. In addition to this 
internal structure, the fragments have often a very characteristic 
form. The melted glass may have been blown into spray, and 
given rise to fibres and irregular spherical bulbs, as in the case of 
FeWs hair ; or it may have been blown out by the internal evolution 
of gas or steam into a more or less perfect pumice. The form and 
structure of this latter are so characteristic that there is little chance 
of confounding minute fragments of it with any thing else. 

Speaking generally, we may say that particles of pumice are made 
up of cells with more or less curved walls of glass which occa- 
sionally are not more than ro;Jrioro thickness. When 

broken very small, the particles may show no entire cells, but merely 
curious irregular compound plates, due to the meeting of several 
cells, or simply more or less curved laminae derived from cell-walls. 
There is a gradual passage from such vesicular glassy material to 
solid crystalline lavas ; and only an occasional fragment in a mass 
of ash may be decidedly vesicular or contain true glass. In only a 
few cases, like that of PMe's hair^ could we be certain that the 
ultimate particles had been formed by a true volcanic process. In 
some cases it would be impossible- to distin^ish between a volcanic 
rock reduced to fragments during ati eruption,' so as to give rise to 
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a true ash, and the same rock broken up after consolidation by non- 
volcanic action. Still, on the whole, I think we may look upon the 
vesicular structure of the constituent materials or base as charac- 
teristic of ashf and the more rounded and worn shape of the frag- 
ments as characteristic of what, for distinction, we may call volcanic 
sand. 

Microscopical Examination of Bands and Clays, 

Having con side the origin of the material in as much detail 

as seems desirable, I no\. proceed to describe the methods which I 
haA O j unndbesthi studying particular examples of sands and clays. 
0]) ri the *nost useful 2 )owor is a J, since that enables 

ns " iy aH the detail ; but for examining the mere shape 

ot . i ol‘ d and the coa. jtructure of rocks, a or even a 
m coi.venum^. It is only occasionally that so high a power 
as iit odeJ, and that chiefly to determine the true characters of 
v('r^ ininiu<» C5>vi^ies. On the whole, there can be no doubt that 
■ r ' M\ liur' 'c learned from thin microscopical sections than from 
i(H>so but yet very much maybe learned even in this 

latier cas'^, and in inet more respecting certain particulars. The 
general form of the particles is best observed by viewing the sand 
or mud in ater under thin glass. Their outline is then much 
bett(?r s(^en than when they are mounied in Canada balsam ; and 
by lightly moving the cover-glass, they turn round so as to show 
their entire shape, or slip along the surface of the supporting glass 
in such a manner as to prove that they are thin flat plates. The 
internal structure and optical characters of the constituent par- 
ticles, however, are far better shown when the deposit is mounted 
in Canada balsam. 1 have found it best to first spread out the 
material on the glass in dilute gum and water. This, on drying, 
leaves the grains sufficiently fixed on the glass to prevent their 
moving either during the mounting in balsam or when the slide 
is afterwards kept in a vertical position. Although when thus 
mounted it is impossible to make the grains turn round, yet much 
may be learned respecting their shape by observing the tints which 
they give with polarized light. Thus, for example, a more or less 
spherical grain of quartz sand about of an inch in diameter 
gives, on an average, tints rising from the faint white-blue of the 
first order at the edges up to the well-marked colours of the second 
and third orders in the centre, whereas a grain of that diameter, if 
it were thin and flat, would give over a large part of its surface 
nearly uniform tints of a lower order. 

Identification of the Minerals in Band, 

Occasionally it might require some care to distinguish betw^een 
flat plates of quartz and flakes of mica; but by careful exa- 
mination with an adequate power the more truly laminar structure 
and parallel faces of mica enable an observer to distinguish it from 
quartz or any other common constituent of sands or clays. There 
is usually no serious difficidljf ^ icJputiljiDg the grains of • the 
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other constitueiit minerals by their form or optical characters . Quartz 
can generally be distinguished from the triclinic felspars by the 
compound twin striation of the latter, and from orthoclase by the 
difference in general shape. Quartz, having no cleavage, breaks 
into grains of most irregular form, whereas orthoclase, having 
well-pronounced cleavage, very often occurs in flat pieces showing 
more or less of straight parallel edges ; it also very often differs 
in being more or less opaque from partial decomposition. How- 
ever, when very transparent and the cleavage indistinct, as it is 
sometimes in the glassy felspar of volcanic rocks, it requires much 
care to distinguish it from quartz, since the form of the fragments 
and their action on polarized light are very similar. When 
neither fluid-cavities nor other enclosures are present to indicate 
which of the two minerals is under examination, the only distinc- 
tion that I have been able to discover depends on the slightly Jess 
refractive power of glassy felspar, which causes the outline of the 
fragments to bo more distinct when mounted in Canada 

balsam than that of quartz grains, which have almost exactly the 
same refractive power as hard balsam. It would, however, scarcely 
be in place on the present occasion to describe in detail all the 
characters which enable an observer to identify every constituent 
mineral, though it was, as I think, desirable to describe some of 
1 he more important, in order that a better opinion might be formed 
respecting the amount of confidence that should be placed in my 
general results. 

Ideniificaiion of Fragments of Roclcs in Sami 

The difficulty of determining the true nature of each particular 
gram is grc\atly increased when we have to deal with fragments of 
rocks. This of course differs as much from studying the structure 
of a known rock, as the determination of the true nature of any 
single unknown bone differs from the study of the entire skeleton 
of some well-known animal ; and in like manner it is necessary to 
pay attention to matters of detail ■which otherwise might be over- 
looked. The grains also may ho, and often are, too small to show 
such characters as would suffice to identify the rock on a larger 
scale ; and separate fragments may cbffer as much as though tW 
were different rocks, and yet may have been closely associated in 
the same rock. It is also sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
such very different objects as grains of partially decomposed felspar 
decomposed felsite, or slates formed from similar material, especi- 
ally when we can examine only loose fragments and not a thin 
notwithstanding all these difficulties, to which we 
should be fully alive, by one means or other very much may be 
learned, even though in many cases the conclusions maybe open to 
a certain amount of doubt in some particulars, 

Flint Sand. 

At one time I fuDy expected to find that the sand associated -with 
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flint-gravel was itself mainly flint ; but I found that, in some 
cases at all events, it is chiefly of the normal kind. When polar- 
ized light is used, there is no difficulty in distinguishing between 
flint and quartz grains. The latter have a simple optic structure, 
and, when rotated, look alternately wholly dark or bright ; whereas 
flint has a very compound crystalline structure, and at all azimuths 
shows almost the same characteristic speckled granular appearance. 
Jasper has a very similar structure ; and quartz containing many 
minute crystalline granules might present a very similar appearance 
in those few cases in which the principal axis of the crystal hap- 
pened to lie in the line of vision. Thgugh sometimes met with in 
well-rounded grains, flint often occurs as thin flat chips, no doubt 
on account of its peculiar kind of fracture. 


General Characters of Sands, 

1 have already said enough respecting the general characters of 
the more important constituents of sands. It now remains for me 
to consider the external form and internal structure of the sepa- 
^ rate grains. In these respects different sands may differ very 
’ strikingly. 


External Fonn of the Grains, 

The true character of the surface is best seen by examining with 
transmitted light the loose material unmounted, using a condenser, 
so as to prevent too great a shadow^ round the edges of the grains. 
In observing their form w^e must not compare the quartz of one 
specimen with the felspar of another, nor the larger grains of one 
wdth the smaller of anotlier. All our comparisons must be made 
between grains of quartz of nearly the same medium size in a clean 
condition. For this reason the sand should be well washed in 
water, using a small stiff brush to thoroughly detach adherent mud. 
When dry, the coarsest particles should be separated by one sieve, 
and the finest by another, so as to obtain for comparison sand of 
tolerably uniform size. The coarser sieve which I employ allows 
grains of about of an inch in diameter to pass through ; and the 
smaller keeps back all greater than so that the average size of 
the grains used for comparison is about inch. The im- 

portance of comparing grains of nearly the same size is at once 
apparent when we examine the different portions thus separated. 
The coarsest are sometimes nearly all much rounded when the 
finest are nearly all very angular, no doubt because the friction of 
such small particles on the bottom is so very trifling. It is the 
grains of medium size which are the most suitable for observation in 
comparing different specimens. 

Having thus prepared a good sample of medium quality, care 
must be taken to mix it thoroughly, and to spread a small por- 
tion evenly, but somewhat closely, dry, on a glass plate, kept 
horizontal, in such a manner as to prevent the rounded grains 
separating from the flat and angular, which they do so readily 
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that gi?eat errors might otherwise result. By proceeding in this 
manner, and by examining a considerable number o£ specimens 
of TaiiouB geological periods and from various localities, I have 
found that quart? sands, although to the najked eye appearing very 
fimiJarf tnay bo divided into five types, which, though character- 
latio^y distinct, gradually pass one into the other. Thoy are as 

Ifprmal, angular, fresh-formed saud, as derived almost di- 
rectly froin granitic or schistose rocks. 

2 . Well-worn sand in rounded gmins, the original angles being 
completely lost, and the surface looking like fine ground glass. 

3. Sand mechanically broken into sharp angular chips, showing a 
glassy fracture. 

4. Sand having the grains chemically corroded, so as to produce a 
peculiar texture of the surface, differing from that of worn grains or 
crystals. 

5. Sand in which the grains have a perfect crystalline outline, in 
some cases undoubtedly due to the deposition of quartz over rounded 
or angular nuclei of ordinary non-crystalline sand. 

On the whole, then, we may say that these different types are due 
to different kinds of mechanical or chemical changes, affecting grains 
originally derived from crystalline rocks. 

Now ] do not know what others may have thought or done, but 
must confess that until very recently I had no idea that the differ- 
ences between different specimens of sand were so great. I am 
very sorry that in years gone by I did not collect a suTficient num- 
ber of specimens to enable me to decide several interesting ques- 
tions, and think myself fortunate in having collected what I have 
without foreseeing their ultimate value for the purpose now in 
hand. 


Va7'iousli/ ivorn Sands, 

In the first place it is most important to distinguish between 
the of the grains and the age of a deposit, A very ancient 
sand bed may be made up of grains which are i)ractically new and 
unworn, whilst, on the contrai j, the grains of a modern sea-beach 
may he of vast antiquity, may have passed through the greatest 
vicissitudes, may have successively formed a part of several dif- 
ferent geological formations, and may be greatly altered and worn. 
Unfortunately I am not acquainted with sufficient facts to prove 
how long it would require to thoroughly wear down and round a 
grain of an inch in diameter. It is evidently a very different 
thing from the wearing down of a pebble, and may require a longer 
period of wear than we might suspect, if we did not bear in mind 
that, when buoyed up by water, the friction of such small particles 
on the bottom must always be small. The following considerations 
will serve to make this more clear. The friction on the bottom 
must vary directly as the weight, and therefore as the cube of the 
diameter ; but the surface from which the material must be worn 
yjl^ries a^ the square of tba diameter. Hence, even making no 
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nUowance for the extra buoying-up of very minute particles by a 
current of water, dej^nding on surface^cohesion, the effect of 
wearing on the fom of the grains inust ve*?y directly as their dia- 
jneter or thereabouts. ]f so, a gmn of an inch in diameter 
would be ten ti^nes as much as ope of sn inch in dia- 
meter, ^d at least a hundred t^es as much as pne of an 
inch in diameter. Perhaps, then, we m^y conclnde th^t a grain 
A of ^ inph in diamfiteJ^ would he warn as much or mnre in 
drifting a mile, as one of an inch in being ^fted 100 miles. 
On tj^e same principle a pebble 1 inch in diameter would be worn 
relatively more by being drifted only a few hundred yards. As far 
as 1 am able tq judge, these conclusions agree well enough with 
the general facts ; but yet better eridence of the actual time and 
distance required to wear grains round is still much to be desired. 
In the absence of positive proof, I will describe certain facts which 
seem to throw light on this question. 

The wearing down and rounding of the ori^nal angular grains 
is, of course, a gradual process ; and we meet with every connecting 
link between the t^vo extremes, even in the same specimen. This 
• may be due to a mixture of grains much worn by backward and 
forward action with those more directly drifted from their source. 
It is therefore difficult to decide what is the true proportion of 
angular and rounded grains in each particular case. Still this may 
be done by counting the total number, and also the number of 
those that are u’^ell worn, in several fields of the microscope, so as 
to obtain a good average. This ratio, of course, represents the 
relative total wearing, whether due to actual transport or local 
backward and forward movement ; but in average conditions this 
might so vary directly with the amount of transport as to make it 
indicate approximately the relative distance of the source of supply. 

Sand washed from the Boulder-clay at Scarborough, — This is 
almost entirely fresh and angular, showing few or no rounded 
grains. Hence, though the material may have travelled far, it was 
not worn, which fully agrees with the glacial origin of Boulder- 
clay. jSome of the sand-beds of drift-age do, however, contain 
many well-worn grains, probably owing to continued local wear 
and tear. 

Sand from the modern beach at Scarborough. — This must have 
been subjected to the action of the waves for a considerable time ; 
and yet it is little, if at all, more worn than that in the Boulder- 
clay, from which probably it was in great measure derived. Until 
I had examined the well-worn sands of the south-east of England, 
the angularity of the Scarborough sand led me to believe that it 
was characteristic of all such fine-grained deposits. 

Sand of the river-terraces at Dunkeld. — This is just as if mainly 
derived from schists. It is almost wholly angular, thus proving 
that the grains are very little worn by drifting down a river. 

Sand of the Millstone Grit and Lower Goal-measures of South 
Torhshire. — This is ^s sharp and angular as if derived almost di- 
rectly from decomposed granite, the slight corrosion being no more 
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than normal. I have long ago shown that this mafeerial was drifted 
from the north-east, and was mainly derived from granitic rocks 
jirohably lying in that direction, but now no longer visible. They 
mnst, however, I think, have been at a considerable distance ; and 
yet we see that the grains were very little, if at all, worn in being 
drifted so far along the bottom, even if we altogether disregard 
rile effects of local agitation. 

Taking, then, all the above facts into consideration, it appears to 
me sufficiently proved that a great amount of drifting and mecha- 
nical action must be required to wear down angular fragments of 
quartz into rounded grains inch in diameter, which I have 
token as the standard for comparison, I now’ proceed to -consider 
what appears to me a good illustration of how this w^earing-down 
may bo explained when it does occur. 

Green Sand of the South of England , — I have examined specimens 
taken in various places from Devonshire to Kent ; and the facts 
seem as though they would be of much interest if confirmed by 
more complete examination. In the Haldon-Hill district the 
grains are mainly angular, only being w^ell worn. Passing to 
the Isle of Wight this rate increases to i ; and in Sussex and Kent * 
it further increases to and I must say that I feel much 
tempted to explain these facts by supposing that on the flanks of 
Dartmoor we are near to the granitic rocks from which the sand 
was derived, and that in being drifted from it further and further 
eastward, the grains Avere more and more worn. This does, indeed, 
seem so very probable, that perhaps we may provisionally adopt 
some such explanation of the facts. 

Hastings Sand,, — This conclusion is strengthened by the 

character of the other sands of the {S.E. of England. The Hastings 
Hand at Hastings, and the Thanet Hand from Crossness are about 
worn, and that of the modern Thames, near Eichmond, about 
worn, which is in striking contrast with the perfect angularity of 
the sand of the Tay, and clearly indicates the great antiquity of the 
grains and the great distance to which, at one time or other, they 
have been drifted from their original source in crystalline rocks. 

Hew Hed Sandstone . — I have examined a number of specimens 
from various places, extending from Scoihiud right down to Devon- 
shire ; and what struck me most was the comparatively uniform 
extent of the wearing. My estimates of the relative number of 
well-worn grains varied from I to -1. The only important differ- 
ence is in a specimen from Leamington, which is so far corroded 
that the angular grains appear more numerous. 

AVe can thus draw no very certain conclusion as to the source of 
the material, unless indeed it be that w^e as it were cross the 
line of drifting transversely in passing from north to south. The 
modern sand of the dunes at Southport is no more worn than that 
of the beach ; and both are very much like the Hew Eed Sandstone, 
from which probably they have been mainly derived. 

Lower New Eed, ^c . — I have already referred to the extreme 
angularity of the grains in the Lower Coal-measures of South 
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Yorkshire. In the Upper Coal-measures, and in the Lower New 
Bed, the wearing is greater, and approaches that of the New Bed. 

As an example of extreme wearing, I would refer to the blown 
sand of the J^yptian desert, in which almost all the grains are 
rounded, eridently on account of the material having been drifted 
about by the wind for a long period. 

I very much regret that I have not been able to treat this ques- 
tion of the wearing of sand in a more satisfactory manner, but yet 
hope that what I have said may, at all events, serve to prove that 
we may thus learn whether sand is of recent and comparatively 
local origin, or very ancient and transported far from its original 
source by drifting along the bottom. 


Fractured Graim, 

We now come to another kind of mechanical change, viz. not 
wearing, but fracture. That this does occur is clearly shown by 
th(3 occurrence of well-worn rounded grains which have been 
broken across, and by the occasionally large number of true 
spHnters and chips. Still, on the whole, the amount of change 
due to fracture does not appear to be great, and it is only in a 
few instances that it becomes an important feature of grains 
of an inch in diameter. The most striking example I have seen is 
a specimen from the Greensand near Aylesford, which appears to 
indicate some unusually violent local action. 


Corroded Sands. 

As I have already said, the quartz grains in decomposed granite 
appear as if corroded. Many specimens of sand also show what 
is probably only this original corrosion ; but sometimes it appears 
to haA'O taken place after the grains had been worn and deposited. 
In typical examples tlie surface has a peculiar texture, differing 
from that due to mechanical Avearing or to crystallization. I am by 
no means sure that occasionally corrosion has not taken place in 
one part and deposition of quartz in another, even in the case of 
individual grains. The extent of the corrosion, how^ever, is usually 
very small, and the irregular solution of ^ part of an inch from 
the surface would explain all the appearances. That well-rounded 
grains in porous sandstones may retain perfectly all the original 
characters, though water could, and probably has, largely passed 
through the rock, is clearly proved by some specimens of the New 
Bed. Considering that we could easily detect the irregular re- 
moval of y^iuTT inch, the solubility of quartz in water must 
therefore be so small that it may well be said to be insoluble. 
Perhaps, when corrosion has occurred, it is evidence of the former 
presence of water rendered alkaline by the decomposition of asso- 
ciated felspar. 

The best examples of corrosion that I have seen are from the 
sand below the Magnesian Limestone at Conisbrough, from 
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MaOT authors have already described what they hAVe called 
ergstaUked sand ; but I think they have often mistaken its true 
iiaturei In some cases, if not in all, the grains are not quartz 
simply deposited in a crystalline form, but are sand of perfectly 
normal character, on the outer surface of which a greater or less 
amount of quartz has been deposited in crystalline continuity with 
that of the original nuclei. The phenomena are like what hap- 
pens when an irregular fragment of a soAible crystal is placed in 
a concentrated solution of the same salt slowly evaporating. The 
first stage of the process is the restoration of the broken angles ; 
and then deposition goes on over the whole exposed surface, in 
perfect opticd and crystalline continuity, so as to change a broken 
fragment into a definite crystal. We observe precisely the same 
facts in the case of the sands now under consideration. 

G-ood examples of the early stage of the process are seen in the 
Old Eed of Cockburnspath. The original grains are composed of 
quartz containing cavities and granules, whereas that deposited on 
the surface is quite clear, and the line of junction often perfectly 
distinct. Deposition, to any marked extent, has taken place only 
over a few ; and in almost every case merely the pyramidal ends 
of the crystals have been reproduced, as shown by fig. 1. 


Fig. 1. — Sand-grain with slight 
deposition of Quartz. 



Fig. 2. — Sand-grain with much 
Quartz deposited on the surface. 



The more complete development of a crystalline form, by depo- 
sition over the whole surface, is well seen in the sand of the 
Vosges, described by M. Daubree, to whom I am indebted for a 
specimen. The nuclei of original waterwom sand are composed 
of quartz containing many cavities and granules ; the outer surface 
is rough and discoloured ; and over the whole very limpid quartz 
has been deposited ; so that the contrast is very marked, ^fone 
has been deposited on the surface of the felspar grains ; and when 
a grain is composed partly of quartz and partly of felspar, the de- 
posit has taken place only on the quartz, as in the case shown by 
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Tho Strait botwoi^ the im^nol nuclei and the subtieqtlently 
deposited quarts is also tery i^ell seen in the ease ctf a spedmen of 
the New Bed Sandstone from fenrith, kindly given to hie by 
Prof. Morris, since the nuclei are stained red whilst the depodted 
quartz is colourless, as may be seen at once by examining the sand 
in benzol. We thus also learn that the reddening of the grains 
took place before the deposition of the quartz. 

As will be readily understood, if the original nucleus were com- 
posed of perfectly limpid quartz, it would be impossible to distin- 
guish between it and the subsequent deposit. Possibly this is why 
I can detect no nuclei in the crystallized oolitic sand at Scar- 
borough, and thus there is no positive evidence that the whole 
was not deposited chemically. 

The source of the quartz thus chemically deposited on the 
grains of sand is by no means clear. In some cases it may be 
, derived from the decomposition of associated felspar ; but much 
decomposed felspar may be present without any such deposition. 
Possibly some of the more striking examples are due to the special 
local action of heated water, as shown by M. Daubree in the case 
of the Yosges sand. 

I have met with crystallized sand in deposits of various ages, 
from the Oolites down to the Old Eed. Most of the specimens 
were very friable, and the grains but little coherent. In some 
cases, as in the Oolitic sand at Scarborough, this is apparently due 
to the removal of what were perhaps grains of shell-sand; but 
still there is sufficiently good evidence that quartz has been de- 
posited in situ. In some other specimens, like the New lied of 
Penrith, a number of grains may often be seen cohering more 
strongly than the rest; and these show clearly that the cavities 
originally existing between the grains have been more or less com- 
pletely tilled with quartz. Moreover, on carefully examining the 
less-coherent grains by surface-illumination, we can see, not only 
the planes and angles due to unimpeded crystallization, but also 
more or less deep impressions, due to the interference of contiguous 
grains, thus proving conclusively that the deposition of crystalline 
quartz took place after the nuclei were deposited as a bed of normal 
sand. The very imperfect consolidation sometimes met with is, 
perhaps, not so very surprising when we reflect on the very small 
coherence of many large quartz crystals which are yet in close 
juxtaposition. However, it does seem probable that this crystal- 
lization of quartz sometimes contributes very materially to the 
cohesion of the grains in hard and compact quartzites. In such 
examples as the Hannister of the South Yorkshire coal-field we can 
see, in a thin section, that the grains fit alongside one another in a 
very striking manner, and it is only by extreme care that good 
proof can be obtained of the actual deposition of quartz between 
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them* However, in the case of a highly consolidated sandstone 
from Trinidad the proof of tne deposition of quartz is ^ complete 
as possible ; the outline of the original grains of sand is perfectly 
distinct ; and the cavities between them are filled with clear quartz 
in mysiilline continuity with the contiguous grains ; so that the 
whole is a mass of interfering crystals, each having a sand-grain 
as a nucleus* The rock has thus been converted into a hard 
q[tiarbeite, almost like a true quartz rock, but differs from such 
quartz rocks as those of the Scotch Highlands in containing no 
mica crptallized in situ. All my specimens of these quartz rocks 
are really highly quartzose mica-schists ; and, so far, I have failed 
in my endeavours to trace the connexion between them and true 
sandstones, though possibly this could easily be done in some 
districts which I have not examined. 

We can thus trace the history of quartz-sand from its origin in 
crystaUine rocks through different mechanical and chemical changes, 
all of which may be paralleled with what has occurred in the case 
of the calcareous sand derived from organic bodies. As shown in 
my address last year, we have in them a falling to pieces by decay, 
a mechanical breaking up and wearing down, as well as corrosion , 
and the subsequent deposition of calcite ; but of course many 
of the facts are very different, on account of the totally different 
chemical properties of carbonate of lime and quartz. 

Internal Structure of the drains. 

Having now considered the external form of the grains, ifc 
remains to consider their internal structure in a few special ex- 
amples. 

Millstone Grit of the neighbourhood of Sheffield , — The grains of 
quartz are, on the whole, extremely angular, and, as a general rule, 
show little trace of wearing ; so that portions of decomposed felspar 
still frequently fill irregularities on the surface, and greatly inter- 
fere with our view of the internal structure. A few fragments of 
undecomposed felspar also occur; but the greater number have 
been decomposed, and the kaolin squeezed in between the grains 
of quartz. Occasionally we meet with what may be called grains 
of granite. On the whole, by far the greater part of the material 
is as if derived from decomposed granite ; but a few grains are as 
if derived from schists. The occasional occurrence of pebbles of a 
somewhat coarse-grained granite, along with many composed 
entirely of quartz or felspar, strongly confirms the conclusion thus 
arrived at from the study of the grains of sand. The internal 
structure of the quartz indicates that the granite was of a type 
differing from many others ; but one of the most striking characters 
is that there are many very minute fluid-cavities, with most un- 
usually minute bubbles, moving about with extreme apparent rapi- 
dity. Some grains contain flakes of jnica ; schorl is rare, if not 
absent ; but hair-like crystals of rutile are common. 

Blown Sand of the Egyptian Desert , — This is an admirably ex- 
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treme example of blown sand, differing in a remarkable manner 
from the Millstone Grit. The grains seldom show any sharp 
angles, and are usually so much worn that the original external 
surface must have been almost wholly removed. A few are worn 
down to nearly perfect spheres. Some are flat, as though derived 
from schists ; but by far the greater part are as if derived from 
granite and felsite, or from some rock of intermediate character. 
Fluid- cavities are not common ; but when they occur they are some- 
what large for granite. ^ A few enclosed particles of felsite paste 
may be seen, and also, in some cases, flakes of mica or crystals of 
schorl. Occasionalljr we see grains of jasper. On the whole it 
appears as though tms sand had been denved from rocks of varying 
type. 

Modern 8and of the Thames, — Flint-sand plays an important 
part in the modem deposits of the Thames. By counting a large 
number of grains seen under the microscope, I found that between 
Eichmond and Brentford the proportion of flint to the entire 
amount of siliceous sand is about per cent., but decreases as we 
pass down the river, until near Gravesend it is reduced to less 
than 3 per cent. I have no doubt that a large part of this is 
derived from the flint-gravel used to make or repair the roads, 
since the drift from them contains 10 or 20 per cent., and occa- 
sionally more. In the old deposits of the Thames valley, like the 
sand of Hyde Park, or the Thanet Sand, the amount of flint is only 
1 per cent. ; and thus in such a district we might form some idea 
as to the relative age of different more or less modern deposits. T 
may also here allude to the occasional large amount of coke dust 
and rounded or angular grains of coal in very modern sand beds 
or mud banks formed in the neighbourhood of a large popu- 
lation. 

Terrace-sand in the valley of the Tay at Dunheld . — This is a good 
example of sand derived from schists. The most striking feature 
is that the fragments of quartz are, on the whole, much flattened, 
and contain very few fluid-cavities. These are associated with 
many flakes of green and colourless mica, and with fragments of 
hornblende, as well as a few of garnet and other minerals. Amongst 
the coarser grains are many of true mica-schist not broken up into 
its separate constituents. 

Trias Sand at Paignton . — This contains many rounded frag- 
ments of what appears to have been a hard slate rock, distinguished 
from grains of partially decomposed felspar by the presence of the 
usual minute hair-like crystals of black oxide of iron lying in the 
plane of cleavage. The associated quartz grains are a little, but 
not much, worn, and indicate that they were derived from both 
granites and schists. 

These few examples must be looked upon merely as illustrations 
of what may be learned by studying the grains in detail; i^nd 
further and more striking examples will be described when treat- 
ing of slate-rocks and schists. 
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Mud ami Clay, 

I do not see how it would be possible to ascertnhi the true 
nature of the rock which gave rise to the kaolin or other minute 
granules met with in mud or clay, unless it \iere by observing 
their connexion with other associated materials. As far as the in- 
dividual particles are concerned, we can do little more than distin- 
guish between more or less irregular granules, minute flakes of 
mica, and needle-like prisms. In many cases it would be difficult or 
impossible, oven to decide to what mineral species such minute 
grimules belong ; and in using the term mtca, it must be under- 
stood that I do not mean any one particular mmeral, but rather 
any of those minerals which have the same laminar structure as 
mica, and an axis of elasticity perpendicular to the hwmnm, along 
which the double refraction is negative. Still, notwithstanding 
these difficulties, a good deal may be learned in one way or other. 

The most striking differences between different specimens of 
mud and clay depend on a greater or less variation in the amount 
of mica, calcareous granules, and sand mixed with the unidenti- 
fiable granules ; but these differences do not necessarily enable us 
to trace the material to its true source. Larger grains of com- 
pound rocks, either in the clay itself or in closely associated beds, 
may, however, furnish good evidence of the true origin of the 
material, if proper allowance be made for the hardness of the 
various rocks or minerals. It is very important to do this, since 
the larger compound fragments may represent only the very hardest 
rocks, and the great mass of the fine-grained mud may have been 
derived from associated soft rocks which have been completely 
disintegrated. 

It would extend this address to an unreasonable length to describe 
in detail the structure of our various groups of stratified rocks ; 
and before any general conclusions could be formed it would be 
necessary to examine a very extensive series of specimens. Still 
the method I now describe does seem to lead to some valuable 
results, even though I have been able to apply it to only a limited 
extent. 

In the more modern strata, down to the Devonians, the sandy 
beds of which are mainly composed of quartz grains derived chiefly 
from granite when coarse, and from schists when fine, the asso- 
ciated clays and shales very commonly contain scattered grains of 
similar sand, but are chiefly composed of minute granules of de- 
composed felspar, flakes of mica, and the other minute particles 
already mentioned. Compared wuth the deposits of the deep 
oceans, many of our more modern fine-grained mud deposits are 
characterized not only by the absence of minute calcareous or- 
ganisms, but also by the comparative absence of pumice and other 
trqp volcanic products. I hesitate to affirm that pumice is com- 
pletely absent. It certainly does occur abundantly in some of the 
Carboniferous strata of Scotland, which are associated with erupted 
rocks ; and, judging from its remarkably wide distribution in the 
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modern oceanic deposits brought back bj tha ‘ Challenger/ I am 
quite prepared to meet with it occasionally in many o£ onr strati- 
tied rocks, which I have not yet adequately examined to decide 
this special point. 

Deposits mainly composed of inert substances like quartz, mica, 
and kaolin can undergo little further change. The compete 
decomposition ot t\ve felspar, however, may not ooot until i^r 
the material has been deposited; and its further d^mposition 
may give rise to quartz or opal; and the decomposition of tie 
hornblende and analogous minerals may also give rise to silicates 
of iron and other products, formed in situ. The amount of such 
changes does not appear to have been very considerable in the 
case of most of our more recent English rocks ; but still I think 
we must attribute to it some well-marked characters, and a more 
or less considerable share in cementing the grains together to form 
a hardened rock. It is more especially in the case of volcanic 
ashes that we should expect to find this sort of action at a maxi- 
mum, since they are often to such a large extent composed of 
unstable minewds, ready to undergo great changes when sur- 
rounded by wet mud. 

Lamination of Shales, 

I am sure that most geologists must have been struck with the 
great similarity between the laminar fracture of many shales and 
the cleavage of imperfect slates. It is, in fact, a sort'of cleavage 
in the plane of stratification. I do not refer to thin beds of 
different mineral character in the plane of deposition, but to the 
more irregular lamination of thick-bedded shales. 

In order to throw light on this question I made a careful ex- 
periment with some fine-grained mud from 2600 fathoms in the 
{South Pacific, collected by the ‘Challenger.’ Such fine-grained 
muds have a very peculiar property, which must play an important 
part in their origin and structure. When suspended in water the 
grains of sand which they contain do not separate and subside 
quickly, and leave the fine mud suspended for a long time ; but the 
coarser and the finest particles rapidly coalesce into compound 
granules, which subside at a more uniform and intermediate rate, 
soon leaving the water clear. This property readily explains why 
such fine-grained mud so often contains grains of sand. By 
gentle agitation the coalescence may be to some extent preventea. 
Now, having mixed some of this Pacific mud with water, and 
having kept it until no further subsidence occurred in several 
weeks, 1 determined the amounts of water and solid matter in the 
stiff pasty deposit, and found that the actual bulk of the solid 
matter was only 11 per cent, of the whole, and that the spec. grav. 
of this solid matter was 2*65. As far as I can judge, the volume 
of the solid matter in shales containing no infiltrated matter may 
be considered to be at least 75 per cent. ; and hence the squeezing- 
out of the water from material like the simply deposited Pacific 
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Slate Bodes in general. 

In studying clsaved slate rocks it is sometimes most important 
to prepare and examine sections cut in several different directions. 
I strongly suspect that the neglect to do this is the reason why 
some statements made by other writers on this subject differ 
materially from my own. If the cleavage be well developed, it is 
best to select specimens in which it is at right angles to the plane 
of stratification, since then there is less fear of confounding 
together the original and the superinduced structure In any 
case the angle of their intersection should be known. It is 
desirable to prepare sections at right angles to the cleavage, both 
in the line of its dip and in that of its strike, since in many cases 
there is as much difference in ilie structure in these two directions 
as between a slate with very perfect cleavage and one with a much 
less perfect. It is, however, still more important to prepare also 
sections in the plane of cleavage, since the general appearance of 
a section thus cut may be so very different to that from one at right 
angles to the cleavage, that any one might easily mistake it for a 
section of a totally different rock. 

When, nearly thirty years ago, I commenced the study of the 
microscopical structure of slates, especially in connexion with their 
cleavage, I was struck with the remarkable difference between the 
constitution of many so-called c/ai/slates and modern deposits of 
true clay, I found that in some slates the relative amount of 
very fine granular material analogous to kaolin was very small, 
whilst that of mica, or some closely allied laminar mineral, was 
very large. This does not occur in j)Iates of considerable size, like 
the mica in many stratified rocks, buf< mainly in the form of ffjikes 
so minute that in the best Welsh slates their average size may 
be taken at broad, and toW ii^cb thick, 

whilst many are considerably less ; separately they are altogether 
invisible to the naked eye, and at most only serve to give a silky 
lustre to the rock when they lie chiefly in the plane of the 
fracture. 

Since it is a point of much importance, it appears to me desirable 
to state clearly what is the evidence in favour of these conclusions. 
The structure is best seen in black slates, like some near Llan- 
beris, since the immense number of red grains in purple slates 
interferes with accurate observations. When a section of this 
black slate, cut at right angles to the cleavage in the line of the 
dip, is examined with a power of about 250 linear, we can clearly 
see that the great bulk of the rock is made up of what look like 
transparent fibres, which, so far as the mere appearance of this 
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one section is ^cem^ mi^ht be eitbesr needles, like hornblende, 
or transverse sections of lamm®, like flakes of mica. The greater 
part of these lie nearly in the plane of cleavage; but some are 
inclined to it at a more or less considerable angle. Amongst 
these flakes or fibres occur objects which look like extremely fine 
black hairs, their thickness being often less than of an 

inch, which, however, so far as this appearance is concerned, might 
be transverse sections of thin plates. A section cut in the line of 
strike differs only in showing that the needles or lamina) lie less 
completely in the plane of cleavage. Of course, if the objects 
which appear to be fibres w^ere really needles, like those of horn- 
blende, we should also see them of similar form in a section cut 
in tlie plane of cleavage, and they would depolarize light as 
strongly as before ; whereas, if they were laminm of mica, they 
would show no well-marked outline, because the flakes would lie 
one over the other, and they would scarcely depolarize, because the 
light would pass through them in the direction along which there 
is little or no double refraction. Now, when we examine a section 
of the above-named black slate so cut, we do see, as before, the 
% small black hairs, which therefore must really be needles ; but at 
the same time clearly see that the colourless main constituent 
of the rock must be in the form of flat plates, as truly laminar as 
mica, since no more of apparently needle-shaped form are visible 
than correspond to the transverse sections of those laminae which 
are inclined at a more or less considerable angle to the plane of 
cleavage. The difference in the appearance is, in fact, analogous 
to that seen in sections of mica-schist cut at right angles and 
parallel to the foliation. The result of this structure is that a 
w ell-cleaved slate of this type depolarizes like a uniaxial crystal 
having the principal axis perpendicular to the cleavage. 

It is quite possible that some much more modern deposits in 
other parts of the world may have the same structure as these 
slates ; but 1 have not met with any in our own country more re- 
cent than the Devonian. It is, however, not merely a question of 
age, since some of the strata of our Silurian and older rocks have a 
constitution similar to that of modern clays. Whatever may be 
the true nature of this colourless laminar mineral, its optical cha- 
racters closely correspond to those of mica, and it has a far stronger 
depolarizing-power than chlorite. I am inclined to believe that 
the black hair-like crystals are magnetite. For a long time I 
thought it probable that the micaceous mineral had been formed in 
situ by an alteration of partially decomposed felspar, so that the 
rock might be looked upon as analogous to the pseudomorphs of 
chlorite or talc already described. ISuch a crystallization ot mica 
has most unquestionably occurred in some of those fine-grained 
slaty-looking rocks which are a connecting-link between slates and 
schists ; but the resulting structure is very different from what I 
look upon as typical of true slates. When thus formed in situ, 
the crystals of mica are not stratified, but lie at all possible azi- 
muths, and, moreover, have collected about special centres ; so that 
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the structure is very far from uniform, and more analogous to that 
of a concretionary than to that of a bedded rock. On the contrary, 
in typical slates there is an almost complete uniformity in a hori- 
zontal direction along each thin bed, though each may differ much 
vertically from its neighbours in the relative amount of the different 
constituents, even when the layers are as thin as paper. The whole 
structure is, in fact, just such as would result from the depo- 
sition of material sorted by gentle currents, and subsequently com- 
pressed vertically by the pressure of overlying strata, or laterally by 
that which gave rise to slaty cleavage. At the same time it appears 
to me equally certain that laminar minerals of the chlorite or talc 
groups have been formed since the deposition of the rock, and crys- 
tallized in nitu, without matei*ially altering the general structure. 
Some thin bands, and perhaps even thicker beds, are indeed exclu- 
sively composed of these more recently formed minerals ; but the 
development in situ of hydrous silicates is a very different thing from 
the crystallization of the mica. For these reasons I am disposed to 
think it far more probable that the principal, typical, micaceous 
constituent of the slates now under consideration was derived from 
the disintegration of an older rock, and that the difference between 
what w-e may call kaolinitic and micaceous clay-slates depended on 
the constitution of the rocks which furnished the material. Fels- 
pathic felsites and coarse-grained granites, even when very mica- 
ceous, could yield only kaolinitic clays ; whereas the fine-grained 
micaceous felsites already mentioned could yield, and, as I think, 
have yielded, the material of the micaceous clay-slates. In them 
the mica exists in such small particles that it has not been sepa- 
rated from the kaolin, whereas in the case of granites the platfjs of 
mica, being comparatively very large, chiefly remained associated 
with the quartz, and gave rise to micaceous sandstones. Perhaps 
some minor difficulties may remain ; but this supposition will ex- 
explain the principal facts in a very satisfactory manner. As an 
excellent illustration of this subject, I will describe some of the 
slate rocks of North Wales. 

Slate Bodes of North Wales. 

in order to learn the source of the material of the fine-grained 
beds, it is obviously best to study such a coarse-grained deposit as 
that metwdth in a small quarry at Felin Cochwillin, Bethesda, near 
Bangor. In this rock the constituent fragments vary from ^ to 
of an inch in diameter. I presume that most geologists would 
call it an ash bed ; but at the same time I think that no simple 
examination of the rock in its natural state would suffice to decide 
whether it was a true ash or formed of the detritus of igneous 
rocks. Careful microscopical examination does, however, show that 
it was in all probability a true felsitic ash, since the grains are not 
as though formed by the mere breaking up of a solid rock consoli- 
dated under pressure. Some of the figments are an imperfect 
pumice ; and the crystals of felspar and the fragments of the felsitic 
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base often contain as perfect empty, more or less spherical bubbles 
as bad artificial glass. The quartz grains also appear to hare been 
derived from a quartz-felsite, since they not only have the charac- 
teristic crystalline shape and internal structure of such quartz, but 
occasionally are attached to or enclose portions of the felsitic base. 
The structure of this base varies considerably in different fragments, 
but corresponds closely with that of the various massive felsites found 
in the district. Sometimes these are simply f el spathic, but usually 
contain a large amount of a micaceous mineral, easily recognized by 
its shape and optical characters. The amount of granules and 
needles of magnetite or ilmenite varies much, even in different parts 
of the same fragment. Occasionally we see black grains of basalt, 
and sometimes fragments of what may have been augite altered into 
a deep-green laminar mineral, which we may call chlorite, quite un- 
like the mica in the felsites. Judging from analogy, the associated 
augite or olivine was probably the source of the more considerable 
amount of the same green chloritic mineral which fills the cavities 
in the im])erfoct pumice and ihe interspaces between the constituent 
fragments of the w hole rock. It has also to a slight extent pene- 
trated into the felsitic fragments, and appears to have partially re- 
placed the felspar ; so that some fragments may be looked upon as 
imperfect pseudomorphs. A few grains may have been derived 
from an older slate ; but yet, on the whole, I think we ought to 
regard the rock as a consolidated quartzose felsitic ash. 

If the micaceous basis of this ash were w^orn down in the crater 
into dust, or more completely decomposed by w^eathering, and the 
material afterguards sorted by gentle currents of water, it would 
yield a deposit corresponding in all essential particulars wdth the 
fine-grained slates of Penrhyu and Llanberis, allowance, of course, 
being made for subsequent chemical and mechanical changes. Thus, 
for example, several different laminar chloritic or talcose minerals 
have crystallized out, not, as in the coarse-grained rock, only in the 
cavities, but have pushed aside and displaced the surrounding ma- 
terial. Vast numbers of small red crystals of specular iron or very 
minute black needles of some other less-oxidized iron mineral have 
been formed in situ ; whilst occasionfilly calcite and quartz have 
been deposited in crystals of some size or disseminated through 
the rock, so as to greatly increase its solidity. The structure has 
also been much altered by the pressure which gave rise to cleavage. 

Other beds in the same group of rocks differ very widely from 
those just described, and contain little mica and much material 
analogous to kaolin, as though either derived from the decom- 
position of ash or rocks containing much less mica and more 
felspar than that wkich yielded the material of the Penrhyn and 
Llanberis slates, or separated from the more micaceous material by 
currents. 

It is perhaps scarcely needful to say that w^ben I speak of the 
material having originated from any particular kind of rock, I mean 
that it did so in the first instance. It by no means follows that it 
was so derived directly^ and was not previously deposited and again 
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1)1013:611 up, before being finally accumulated in the rocks in which 
we now find it. 


Development of Slaty Cleavage, 

Whilst now treating on the structure of the fine-grained slates, 
it will be well to consider some facts connected with cleavage 
which until quite recently have been a great puzzle to me. As 
I pointed out in various papers published many years ago, the 
structure of well-cleaved slates, like those of Penrhyn, may be 
easily explained by supposing that the ultimate particles of mica 
were originally inclined in a nearly uniform manner in all direc- 
tions, and were subsequently rearranged by lateral pressure, so as 
to lie more or less completely in the plane along which the rock 
yielded as a plastic substance. There is so much independent 
proof of pressure having acted in the direction and to the extent 
necessary to explain all the various phenomena, and the mechani- 
cal theory of cleavage is now so generally accepted, that it may 
perhaps be thought superfluous to support it by further facts. 
There was, however, always this difficulty, that I had never found 
any uncleaved slate-rock having now the exact structure which I 
assumed that the cleaved rocks had originally ; and in endeavouring 
to gradually trace bade the structure of slates having a very perfect 
cleavage to those having none, I did not find, as I anticipated, a 
gradual passage, but such an apparent break of continuity as to 
lead me to conclude that there are two distinct types of cleavage — 
one due to the arrangement of the ultimate atoms when the rock 
yielded as a ])lastic substance, and the other due to very close joints 
when it yielded by fractures like a partially rigid substance. More 
careful and detailed examination of other specimens, however, has 
convinced me that, though in some cases my original explanation of 
very perfect cleavage may be true, yet very often the two kinds of 
structure are only different stages of one process. Thus, for ex- 
ample, some of the undisturbed parts of a very imperfectly cleaved 
slate from Liskeard show very clearly that the original structure 
was merely fine lamination in the plane of deposition, nearly all the 
minute flakes of mica lying in the plane of stratification. These 
beds are of such extreme thinness that occasionally they are only 
Tinny in thickness. In some parts they have been 

squeezed by lateral compression into contortions similar to those 
often seen on a large scale, only so small that they are invisible to 
the naked eye. When magnified about 100 linear, the general 
appearance is as shown by fig. 3. 

It is obvious, however, that such a rock could yield in this manner 
only to a very moderate extent without the contortions breaking 
and the detached portions moving one over the other, so as to give 
rise to a system of approximately parallel planes of discontinuity, 
or close joints, as shown by fig. 4, which also is magnified about 
100 linear. These are similar to those which may be seen so well 
in the mica-schist on the shore of Loch Lomond, not far south of 
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ZTe Sue to the lateral yielding of a ^ composed of material not 
truly plastic in its ultimate constitution. 


Fig. 3. — Slate^ lAikeard, wiOi 
minute contortions. 



Fig. 4. — Slats^ LisJceardf with 
planes of discontinuity. 



5. — /Slate, S7iap, disturbed 
hy pressure. 



Fig. 6. — Slate, Llanheris, with 
welUdeveloped cleavage. 



The peculiar laminated structure of this Liskeard slate appears to 
have favoui'ed the production of this close-jointed structure, and 
the joints are still further marked by the subsequent introduction 
of black oxide ot' iron ; but in some cases, as in the pencil-slate of 
Shap, the flakes of mica which constitute nearly the whole of the 
rock have been thrown out of their original position in a similar 
manner to the contorted material of the Liskeard slate, often with- 
out the formation of definite contortions or joints, as shown some- 
what diagramatically by fig. 5, magnified about 200 linear. 

We thus arrive at a structure in which the flakes in each minute 
broken portion do lie in the plane of stratification, but this plane 
is so contorted and broken up, that, as seen in a section cut at 
right angles to both bedding and cleavage, they are nearly equally 
inclined at all azimuths. The amount of the lateral yielding of 
the mass necessary to give rise to this structure is apparently 
small compared with that which has certainly occurred in the case 
of many well-cleaved slates ; but it clearly shows how the particles 
may soon become so arranged that the further yielding of the rock 
would totally efface all evidence of the first stages of the process, 
and cause the constituent lamina) to become approximately parallel 
to one plane, as shown, somewhat diagramatically, by fig. 6, magni- 
fied about 200 linear. 
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I have thought it very desirable to call attention to these facts, 
since I think the explanation I have given removes a very serious 
difficulty in completely explaining the mechanical origin of slaty 
cleavage in rocks which have yielded to pressure as imperfectly 
plastic substances. 

Slates of the English LaJce-district. 

It would be difficult to find a better illustration of the influence 
of the mineral constitution of the original material on the final 
nature of more or less altered stratified rocks than is furnished to 
us by comparing the green slates of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land with those from Wales already described. It is, I suppose, 
agreed on by all of us that they were to a great extent derived 
from volcanic ashes ; but no mere examination of the rocks in their 
natural state would lead any one to imagine that the microscopical 
proof of their true volcanic nature was so perfect. At the same 
time this method of study proves equally well that often such 
great changes have subsequently occurred that very little of the 
original material can now be seen, and the character of the altered , 
deposit closely approaches that of a rock solidifled from fusion. 

It would be interesting to ascertain the distribution in time and 
space of the scarcely altered and greatly changed rocks ; but, un- 
fortunately I can indicate this only in a very incomplete and 
perhaps incorrect manner. The general appearance, even of the 
two extremes, is not so different as to attract attention at once ; 
and it was only by careful microscopical investigation that I 
became aware of the existence of any considerable alteration. 
Those of my sections which show the least change are all from 
Langdale and llydal. At Ambleside, Troiitbeck, and Smethwaite 
Bridge there is more alteration ; whilst at Keswick and Kosthwaite 
it is much greater, and sometimes so very great that all direct 
evidence of the original nature of the rock has been obliterated. 

1. Mochs little altered , — My best specimens of comparatively 
unaltered material are from Langdale ; and I would especially de- 
scribe one of somewhat coarse grains, containing fragments varying 
up to inch in diameter. This, to a great extent, is composed of 
what may be called very vesicular lava or imperfect pumice, the 
basis of which varies from perfect glass to a completely devitrified 
felsite, and often shows a perfect fluidal structure. This glassy 
material is transparent and of pale green colour, and still remains 
so when partially devitrified by the formation here and there of 
material which depolarizes light, but yet shows no definite crystals. 
The next stage is the formation of small dark grains of magnetite 
or ilmenite, and well-developed felspar microliths ; and the final 
stage of devitrification consists in the passage of the remaining 
glass into granular matter, so as to give rise to a sort of felsite. 
Scattered through the glassy or stony basis are larger crystals of 
felspar ; and the deposit contains many detached more or less 
broken crystals of the same, which often enclose portions of the 
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green glass. On the whole it would be impossible to meet with a 
better illustration of an ash due to a more or less glassy felspathic 
lava. Quartz appears to be absent from this particular specimen, 
except as filling up a few cavities ; and unless it be in the form of 
minute needles, met with here and there in the glassy basis, aiigile 
does not occur. To this circumstance may be attributed the very 
small amount of green material subsequently formed in the rock. 
In some other specimens grains of quartz do occur ; and it is in- 
teresting to find that the cavities sometimes contain no liquid, 
which probably has been driven off by heat, in the same manner as 
from grains of sand in the stratified, deposits in contact with the 
erupted rocks of Salisbury Crags, described further on. In other 
localities the ash must have contained a much more perfect pumice, 
and in others a considerable amount of augite, subsequently altered 
into a green fibrous mineral, which also entirely or partially fills 
what were originally cavities in the rock. Sometimes, even in the 
same microscopical section we can trace a gradual passage from 
ash composed of particles large enough to be easily recognized, to 
what appears to have l)een an extremely fine-grained volcanic dust, 

, associated with fragments of true pumice. At Ambleside some 
comparatively large fragments of pumice occur, with their cavities 
filled with calcite, in an otherwise fine-grained slate, in the same 
manner as they so often occur in fine-grained oceanic mud. This, 
of course, is easily explained, since their unusual buoyancy would 
enable them to float where denser fr^j^gments could not be drifted. 

2. jRoclcs more^or less considerably altered , — Passing from cases 
where the original nature of the material is sufiiciently well shown, 
we come by degrees to others in which it has been more or loss 
changed since deposition, until we arrive at cases in which it is 
difficult or impossible to decide from the structure alone whether 
the rock was erupted and subsequently changed by water, or was 
an ash of similar material afterwards changed by water and heat. 
There appears to be no doubt that certain minerals have been 
formed in situ, such as epidote and the various green substances 
described further on, and also no doubt that the augite, much of 
the felspar, and the garnets were original constituents of the ash ; 
but it is sometimes difficult or impossible to say whether the 
felspar microliths were or were not formed m situ. On the whole 
it is most probable that those met with in some specimens were 
deposited as ash, whilst those in others were due to subsequent 
alteration. 

The first stage in the alteration w^as probably the filling-up of 
cavities and the spaces between the particles with calcite, quartz, 
and hydrous silicates, so as to consolidate the rock. This change 
may, I think, be referred to the decomposition of the augite and 
other unstable materials of volcanic ash, and might not require any 
materially elevated temperature. The formation of felspar and 
epidote was doubtless greatly favoured by the very imperfectly 
decomposed condition of the original material, but probably re- 
quired a more elevated temperature. 
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Cleavage in the Green Slates, 

In studying the green slates, to try and learn the nature of the 
original material, it is very desirable to examine specimens which 
have little or no cleavage. When the rock has been greatly com- 
pressed, and a perfect cleavage developed, the structure of the 
constituent fragments has been so much changed that it is almost 
impossible to say what they originally were. Thus, for example, 
the brecciated slates of Eosthwaite suffice to establish beyond all 
doubt the mechanical origin of the cleavage ; but the fragments are 
so compressed in the plane of cleavage that it is impossible to be 
sure whether the greater part were felsite or an older slate. There 
does, however, appear to be sufficient evidence to prove that they 
contain not only fragments derived directly from volcanic ash, but 
also others which, if originally of similar nature, must have been 
stratified, consolidated, altered, and broken up again, perhaps 
during volcanic outbursts, and not necessarily portions of I'ocks of 
much higher autiguity than the main mass of the slates. 


Slates in Different districts. 

Having now, as I think, proved that we must not seek for true 
representatives of some of our slate rocks amongst more modern 
British deposits, it will be well to consider 1 he general character of 
some of our older rocks. Judging from what I have been able to 
ascertain from those districts which I have more completely ex- 
amined, little reliance ought to be placed on conclusions drawn 
from a very limited number of specimens ; for considerable varia- 
tion may depend on local sorting; and what I am now able to 
state respecting some other districts must be looked upon as 
provisional, and possibly only partially true. I have had consi- 
derable difficulty in reconciling my own observations with those of 
some who have treated on this subject. Possibly this may be due 
to actual differenccis in the slates of different districts, but may 
also be due to a difference in the methods of observation, leading 
us to a difference of opinion respecting the triuj shape and nature 
of the constituent particles. Some of my conclusions may be 
wrong, since occasionally it is extremely difficult to ascertain 
what is the truth. I now give solely the results derived from my 
own examination of specimens collected and prepared by myself. 

I may here point out that the general optical character of a fine- 
grained slate consisting mainly of mica, differs very greatly from 
that of a more normal deposit. When a section cut at right 
angles to the cleavage is rotated in polarized light, it becomes, over 
nearly the whole surface, very bright and much darker at different 
azimuths, like a doubly refracting crystal, whereas there is little 
or no such change in the case of true clay slates of the normal 
granular type, containing much kaolin and very little mica. 

The only specimen of slate from the Loch- A we district that I 
have examined is of perfectly normal type, but is so much altered 
that it is really a fine-grained schist. 
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The slate of Bimam closely corresponds with that of Penrhyn, 
and is mainly an abnormal fine-grained mi^<»ous deposit. 

^^Some of 4e rocks in the district of Moffat are of the usual 
crranular type; but others are highly micaceous, and in one sped- 
men 1 have found a little pumice and what appear to have been 
fragments of glassy fibres like the so-called “ Me’s hair." This 
glassy material constitutes, however, only 3 or 4 per cent, of the 
volume of the rock. 

Passing to the English Lake-district, the slate of Portinscale is of 
the normal granular type ; but rocks of very similar age not far 
from the granite on Skiddaw Forest are, as is well known, greatly 
altered. The original material is almost wholly changed into 
crystalline minerals developed in situ, amongst which hornblende 
and chiastolite are the most characteristic. 

Near Windermere the slates above the Coniston Limestone are 
also of the nc irmal granular type ; but possibly there are considerable 
local variations, since the pencil-slate of Shap is almost wholly 
micaceous. 

As already mentioned, the slate-rocks in North Wales similarly 
vary very greatly in different beds and localities ; and, as far as J 
•have been able to ascertain, the same remark will apply to those of 
Devon and Cornwall. 

Wo may thus, 1 think, consider it proved that the original 
mineral composition of our older stratitied rocks varied greatly, 
though much remains to be learned respecting the liorizontal and 
vertical distribution of the different types. Even when ihey really 
differ much in constitution, the general appearance of the liner- 
grained varieties is not strikingly different ; and the presence or 
absence of cleavage still further obscures the difference. An ob- 
server might thus easily overlook variations which might be of very 
great importance in connexion with metamorpliism. It appears to 
me that the development or absence of certain minerals in meta- 
morphic rocks depended as much on the original nature of the 
material as on any mere difference of the temperature to which 
the rocks have been exposed ; so that lower-lying rocks might very 
well be less altered than those above them, even though probably 
at one time exposed to a higher temperature, invading them from 
below. 


General Changes after Deposition, 

The development of such minerals as pyrites in stratified rocks 
is so well understood that I need not occupy time in saying any 
thing about it, and will confine my remarks to what may be called 
stony minerals. 

If a stratified rock consisted of material which was thoroughly 
decomposed by weathering into stable products, it is clear that, 
when further exposed to water and carbonic acid, no considerable 
change could occur at the normal temperature, though it might be 
consolidated by the introduction of soluble minerals. On the con- 
trary, if the constituents of the deposit were in a state of unstable 
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equililmimi, like those in fresh volcanic ashes, it is equally clear 
that great subsequent changes might be expected. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in a section of consolidated peperino from Vesuvius, I find 
that the fragments of augite have been altered into a new substance, 
and the cavities in the ash more or less completely filled with a 
fibrous mineral with feeble double refraction and having the 
negative axis of depolarization in the line of the fibres. My belief 
is that this is some hydrous silicate — perhaps a zeolite ; but at all 
events its formation has thoroughly hardened the whole deposit, 
and given rise to a greater change in the structure than is met 
with in many rocks of remote geological epochs. 

An almost colourless crystalline mineral has also been developed 
in some of the mud from 2230 fathoms in the South Pacific. It is 
insoluble in strong hot acids until after it has been boiled in 
caustic potash, and is probably a silicate. It occurs in small 
crystals, which have been deposited in radiate groups on the surface 
of many of the sand-grains. The mud also contains many frag- 
ments of an apparently basic lava, more or less completely altered 
into a sort of palagonite ; and probably the crystalline mineral was 
a product of this change. 

Some specimens of our gault, when washed, yield analogous* 
radiating groups of a transparent mineral insoluble in acids. 

Another silicate very commonly found in stratified rocks is 
glauconite. According to Ehrenberg it occurs inside the cells of 
Poraminifera in some recent deposits ; it is at all events well seen 
in many of our older rocks. I have studied it more particularly 
in the harder bands of the Barton Clay, in the firestone of Ventnor, 
in the Kentish Hag, in the Greensands, in Lias, and in some other 
rocks. It is often found filling the cells of Eoraminifera, the 
central hollow and minute tubes in the joints of Pentacrinus^ 
the open spaces of corals, holes bored into shells, open spaces 
left amongst crystals of calcite when aragonite shells became 
crystalline, and what were probably minute borings present in 
the deposit at the time of its formation ; in fact, it may be said 
to fill up cavities of all kiuds. In some few cases it appears as if 
it had crystallized out independent of any cavity ; but often there 
is no positive evidence of how it was formed. 

As far as 1 have been able to ascertain, glauconite consists of 
more or less irregular and imperfect scales, having the negative 
axis perpendicular to their surface. Usually these scales are ex- 
tremely minute, and are arranged in no definite order ; but occa- 
sionally they are larger, sometimes arranged in a radiate, and some- 
times in a concentric manner. It is very curious to see in the 
sections of some rocks how the grains of glauconite have been 
crushed by pressure, though the fragments still remain scattered 
about in close proximity. 

Since glauconite is known to occur as a product of the alteration 
of augite and hornblende, and since in the cavities of some altered 
dolerites I have found a green substance having exactly the same 
characters as the glauconite of the Greensand, it would be a very 
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,imple explaufttion to suppose that it formed out of the 

luJtic or hornblendic c<wistitueEts of the deposit I am by no 
means certain that some of the grains are not really pseudomorphs ; 
but at the same time the amount of glauconite m some beds of the 
Greensand is far too great to allow us to suppose that it was to 
any considerable extent formed directly, in situ, from augitic or 
hornblendic sands. In some cases I am inclined to think that the 
grains were formed elsewhere, and drifted as sand into their pre- 
sent position. On washing different specimens of Greensand I 
was also much struck with the manner in which the glauconite 
seemed, as it were, to replace yellow ferruginous mud, as if it had 
been to some extent formed out of it. On the whole, then, we 
have evidence of considerable variation in the conditions ; but yet 
all the facts agree in showing that glauconite was formed by con- 
cretionary aggregation at the time of deposition, or very shortly 
afterwards, from material closely related to decomposed aiigite, 
hornblende, or olivine. 

There is far better evidence of the direct formation from augite of 
green minerals more or less closely allied to glauconite, in the green 
slates of the English lake- district. I may here say that, according 
•to my own observations, the augite and olivine of our older volcanic 
rocks occur altered into at least three different kinds of green 
material. One of these corresponds closely, if not absolutely, with 
glauconite, and is composed of laminae ; another is composed of 
fibres ; and the third is either amorphous or belongs to the regular 
system, unlike the others, not depolarizing. All these three sub- 
stances also occur in what must have been cavities in the rock, into 
which no doubt they have been introduced by the agency of water. 
The fragments of augite in the Cumberland green slates have been 
changed, and the cavities filled, in the same manner. On the whole, 
the fibrous substance is the most abundant, and is characterized by 
having its positive axis of depolarization not strictly parallel to the 
line of the fibres, as though the mineral might be some variety of 
asbestos. It fills the cells of fragments of pumice, and also larger 
cavities, formed, like those in peperino, by the evolution of gas 
amongst the unconsolidated mud, or by contraction during con- 
solidation. Since the identification of the true nature of frag- 
ments of pumice is a matter^ of much interest, I give fig. 7 (p. 80) 
as an illustration of their general character, \A'hich represents one 
magnified about 100 linear. It must have been just like those so 
common in deep-ocean mud. The original walls of the cells are 
about of an inch thick, and are now partially, if not wholly, 

devitrifiea ; and the empty cells are filled with the green substance 
already named, just as the cells of roraminifera in more recent 
rocks are filled with glauconite. 

Though there are several quite distinct kinds of these green 
minerals, which possibly differ in composition, yet they form a 
very definite group; all occur under similar circumstances, and 
often intimately associated. On comparing different specimens of 
slate we can see that those in which their amount is greatest are, 
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as a rule, those which originally contained the most augite or 
olivine in the ash, as shown by the pseudomorphs. 


Fig. 7 . — Fragment of pumice Fig. 8 . — Sinall concretion in the Slate 
filled with a green mineral* of Bimam* 



I have endeavoured to find out the true relations of all the dif- 
ferent green or analogous colourless minerals so often developed 
in slates since their deposition; but though it is quite easy to 
distinguish several^ and to recognize each well enough in other 
specimens, I must say I feel much hesitation in identifying them 
with known minerals. We should not, however, be far wrong if 
we regarded the whole group as evidence of the same general 
physical conditions, and the production of each particular kind as 
evidence of some difference in the chemical composition of the 
material. This appears to me well established by what may be 
seen in some of the fine-grained slates. Thus, for example, in the 
slate of Birnam, near Dunkeld, small elongated concretions have 
been formed along the planes of cleavage, as shown (magn. 150 
linear) by fig. 8. These are composed of alternations of two 
very distinct laminar minerals. One is colourless, with a de- 
polarizing power several times greater than that of quartz, the 
negative axis being perpendicular to the lamiiicT ; whilst the other 
is deep green, very dichroic, has a very weak depolarizing power, 
and gives with polarized light a remarkable copper-colour, not cor- 
responding with any interference tint. In the slate of Penrhyn we 
meet with similar but shorter concretions, composed of a mixture 
of the above-named colourless mineral (which may be talc) with 
one that is green and dichroic, with a depolarizing power much 
weaker than that of quartz, having the positive axis perpendicular 
to the laminje, and further differing from the analogous mineral in 
the Birnam slates in giving perfectly normal though low inter- 
ference tints. According to Dana, similar mixtures are met with 
in larger crystals of minerals belonging to the same general group 
as those now under consideration. 1 presume that we shall all 
agree that the production of such minerals indicates the more or 
less prolonged action of water. I do not see any need to assume a 
high temperature ; but I must say that it appears to me that their 
production is evidence of the preexistence of material corresponding 
to more or less decomposed augite, hornblende, or olivine ; and I 
think that the presence or absence of such products depended more 
upon the original nature of the material than upon any thing else. 
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MetamorpJdc Rochs, 

The above-named facts naturally lead me to the question of me- 
tamorphism. If we had to deal mth ouch extremes as shale and 
schists, we could not hesitate as to the use of the term metamorphic ; 
but, as so often happens, one extreme condition passes so gradually 
into another that it is difficult or impossible to draw a boundary 
line. I must say that I feel quite unable to offer such a definition 
of metamorphism as would agree with the microscopical structure 
of the rocks, and satisf}’’ the requirements of field-geologists. If 
its original constituents have been entirely recrystallized into new 
minerals, especially into quartz and anhydrous silicates, it seems 
quite reasonable to call a rock metamorphic ; but such a definition 
would include many rocks which are usually called slates, simply 
because no such complete recrystallization can be detected by the 
naked eye. On the contrary, many schists, which are always called 
metamorphic, do, as I believe, sometimes contain material which 
has been little, if at all, changed ; so that the prevalent definition of 
metamorphism seems to depend more on general external appear- 
ance than on internal structure. However, instead of occu])ying 
»time in discussing names, it wull bo far better to consider a few 
points which appear to deserve special attention. The entire ques- 
tion of metamorphisra is far too wide to be dealt with on such an 
occasion as the present. 

Artificial Melamorfiliism, 

I much regret that I am unable to refer to more than one 
illustration of motamorphism produced artificially. This is a spe- 
cimen of slate kept long at a high temperature by our late, lamented 
friend David Forbes. Unfortunately I do not know the exact 
nature of the rock before it w as changed ; but it is quite clear that 
the heat has actually fused some portions and converted them into 
what may be called slag, without having so far melted the whole 
as to obliterate the original stratification. In the fused portion 
needle-shaped crystals have been developed, w^hich have the general 
characters of the pyroxene found in some artificial slags, as w^ell as 
others which correspond with felspar. It is therefore quite unlike 
any true natural metamorphic schist, but still is of interest as 
showing what characters are due to crystallization in situ; and the 
newly-formed minerals closely correspond with those found in some 
rocks metamorphosed naturally. The main difference seems to be 
that the natural rocks were not actually fused like a slag, and, 
being under great pressure, a certain amount of liquid water was 
present, w^hich greatly facilitated the transference of the consti- 
tuents from one part of the rock to another, and the development 
of certain minerals like quartz, mica, hornblende, and calcite. 

Local Contact MetamorjoJiism, 

As an illustration of a few special facts, I select the sandstone 
and shale of Carboniferous age in contact with the igneous rock of 
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SaUsbury Crags. One point of interest is, that although the ^ins 
of sand conttSn many cavities which no doubt, as usual, originally 
contained water, they have all: lost it, as though it had been ex- 
pelled by the heat of the igneous rock, in the same manner as it is 
easily expelled from unaltered quartz by a high artificial tempera- 
ture. Independent of this, the quartz sand is very little, if at all, 
changed. Not so, however, the calcareous shale, which has, to a 
great extent, been altered into a mass of small, nearly colourless, 
prismatic crystals having the form and optical characters of tre- 
molite, or of the pyroxene met with in some slags. This often 
occurs in small nests along with calcite and quartz, all crystal- 
lized in situ. The whole rock, however, is of such fine grain, 
that to the naked eye it appears to be only hardened. Though 
the general structure is very different from that of hornblende- 
schists, this rock is of considerable interest in connexion with them, 
and also as affording good evidence of exposure to a somewhat 
elevated temperature. 

Development of Mica-schisL 

I have taken much pains in studying the gradual formation of 
mica-schist from unaltered slates. Apparently the various steps 
in the change are not always exactly the same ; but, as far as I 
have been able to learn from the material at my disposal, the order 
of change was somewhat as illustrated by the folloT^dng examples : — 

1. A slate close to an igneous rock near Liskeard is composed 

of thin beds of the usual granular kaolin type, with but little mica, 
alternating with others of the mica-slate type, containing but little 
granular matter. Now, in the midst of these materials, evidently 
deposited as such, there have been formed detached scattered con- 
cretions, about of an inch in diameter, composed of mica and 
quartz crystallized in situ, in grains which are on an average some- 
where about ^ diameter. These little concretions 

are, in fact, the very germs of mica-schist, if I may be allowed to 
use such an expression. An obliquely transverse vein contains 
larger crystals of mica and quartz, thus clearly proving the transfer 
of such material from one part to another. 

2. The black chiastolite slate of Ivy Bridge shows some valuable 
facts. The concretions are larger than those just described, and 
consist more exclusively of mica. They show only obscure traces 
of the stratification passing through them ; but it is very distinct 
in the surrounding material, which has not crystallized in situ. 
The segregation of mica is well shown, not only by a some- 
what transverse vein, but also by the alteration of the chiastolii?. 
The altered crystals have a sharp outline, and, with ordinary light, 
are colourless and transparent from the central cross of impuri- 
ties up to the extreme edge ; but when examined by polarized light 
they are seen to be pseudomorphs. The outside, for some depth 
inwards, has been changed into mica, often with its laminae perpen- 
dicular to the surface ; and the centre no longer has the strong 
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depolarizing power of unaltered chiastolite, but has been changed 
into an isotropic substance not yet identified. We thus see very 
clearly that the rock must have been exposed to such conditions 
that mica, as such, or its constituents could wander about from 
one point to another and collect round special centres. 

3. Slate near Granite at Wicca Pooh — This furnished me with a 
most instructive series of specimens. In one the mica and quartz 
have segregated in the manner just described ; only, in place of 
being detached, the concretions have grown so much that they 
have often coalesced and thrown the residual material into irregular 
darker patches, where it has to a considerable extent crystallized 
into a dirty-greenish-brown isotropic' mineral, which I have not 
been able to identify, unless, indeed, it be garnet, which is 
doubtful. 

Prom such a specimen we gradually pass to cases 'where this 
mineral has been thrown off and collected, not so much into irregular 
patches as into small thin lenticular masses lying, roughly speak- 
ing, in the plane of stratification, so as to produce a true foliation. 
Here and there are also lenticular masses of quartz, crystallized in 
eitu, in grains varying up to ^ diameter. In a 

•third specimen this kind of foliation is still more perfectly deve- 
loped, and the isotropic mineral is, to a considerable extent, repre- 
sented, if not actually replaced, by mica of darker colour than that 
in the rest of the rock ; and, in fact, here and there it almost dis- 
appears. In a fourth specimen the isotropic mineral appears to 
be absent, and the rock is composed of quartz and of very dark 
and colourless mica, all crystallized in situ. In some parts of the 
thin section the material was apparently uniformly stratified in 
well-marked thin beds, and there are no transverse cleavage-joints. 
Here the crystals of mica lie, to a great extent, more or less par- 
allel to the plane of stratification. That they were not deposited 
in that position as mud, however, is well shown by the structure 
of other parts of the section, where the rock had given way to 
lateral pressure by the formation of close, irregular, roughly par- 
allel joints, in the manner described when treating on cleavage. 
Here the crystals of dark mica lie along the joints, in the same 
manner as they occur in the detached transvt^rse cracks in speci- 
mens of altered slate from Liskeard and Ivybridge ; so that we 
have a good illustration of one particular type of cleavage-foliation, 
more highly developed in some of the coarser-grained mica-schists 
described further on. 

Another type of imperfect cleavage-foliation is when the crystal- 
lization is modified by the presence of a true, well-developed, 
structural cleavage. The slate of Birnam, already described, is an 
illustration of this ; for in it we see that lenticular portions of the 
green laminar mineral have been formed in the plane of cleavage ; 
and in the thin beds which contain much of this mineral we have 
a perfect, true cleavage-foliation, in which the laminas lie in the 
plane of cleavage. A similar but finer-grained structure occurs in 
a few of the green slates of Westmoreland. 
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Fine’-grained Schists, 

It will thus be seen that in the rocks just described we have a 
gradual and perfect passage from an almost normal slate to what 
is practically a .true mica-schist, with stratification-foliation or 
cleavage-foliation. The only essential difference between the more 
altered specimens and the most typical mica-schists is that the 
crystals are less, being, on an average, only ^ as large. There 
are, however, many beds amongst the Highland schists which are 
of very little coarser grain than these altered slates. As far as I 
can see, we have a real and perfect passage from slate to schist ; 
and the more altered varieties from Wicca Pool do not differ from 
the most typical schists in any more essential particulars than 
pebbles differ from boulders. 

Bocks which are thus practically fine-grained schists differ so 
little from true unaltered slate in general appearance, that probably 
they have often been mistaken for slates. At all events, I know 
that I must have many times made this mistake myself, which has 
prevented me from being able to say any thing very definite re- 
specting the horizontal distribution of the altered and unaltered 
rocks. I regret that I cannot decide whether it is in all cases* 
merely a local change, or sometimes very general over a consider- 
able district. 


Foliation in slightly altered Slates, 

On the whole, then, these connecting-links between slates and 
schists clearly show that foliation is essentially different from either 
stratification or cleavage. In my opinion they prove that it is the 
result of the varying segregation of different minerals, controlled 
by various previously existing structures. It will be well to con- 
sider some questions more fully when discussing the structure of 
true schists ; but I think it would be impossible to give a better 
illustration of my meaning than the case of some concretionary 
limestones. In these the facts seem to show very clearly that the 
material was originally deposited in a pretty uniform condition ; 
but the carbonate of lime has collected in more or less lenticular 
masses, or filled transverse fissures to form veins, and left a great 
part of the non-calcareous deposit as a laminated shale wrapping 
irregularly round the concretions. On the whole such a rock may 
be truly stratified ; but the details are not true stratification. So, 
in the case of these altered slates, the existing structure is due to 
irregular segregation, controlled by the previously existing struc- 
ture, whether it was stratification, close joints, or true cleavage. We 
might very well draw the same conclusion from the study of true 
schists ; but then it would be, to a considerable extent, more a 
matter of inference than of proof, whereas in the rocks now under 
consideration both true stratification, close joints, true cleavage, 
and true foliation are present to such an extent that their mutual 
relations are easily seen. 
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Structure of Schists. 

It thus appears that we may trace, step by step, the change from 
stratified deposits of a more or less normal type to rocks in which 
nearly the whole of the material has recrystallized in situ^ to form 
truly metamorphic schists ; but, at the same time, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that all schists which have crystallized in situ were 
originally composed of sand and clay. I therefore now propose to 
examine what evidence still remains of their truly detrM origin, 
and of their probable constitution before crystallization took place. 
I scarcely need say that no class of microscopical rock-preparations 
are more difficult to make than sections of some mica-schists, cut 
at right angles to the foliation. By slow and careful grinding, and 
by repeatedly covering the surface with Canada balsam and heating 
until it became hard, so that it might penetrate between the plates 
of mica and bind all together, I have, however, succeeded in pre- 
paring faultless sections of the most intractable specimens, wffiich 
can be examined wdth as high magnifying powers as are necessary 
for their efficient study. 

Presence of the Oriyindl Sand and Mad in Schists. 

In my paper on mica-schist, published many years ago in our 
Journal (voL xix. p. 40 1 ), 1 described what 1 loolved upon as the 
original grains of sand still visible in the altered rock. I have 
lately reexamined my microscopical sections with improved appa- 
ratus, and am now more convinced than ever that 1 w'as correct. 
The best way of studying this question is to use a § inch object- 
glass with an attached, parabolic, side reflector, in such a manner 
that the object may be seen at w'ill, either by surface-illumination 
or by transmitted polarized light. When quartz from various 
sources is thus examined, some appears quite transparent and 
colourless by transmitted light, and almost black by surface-illu- 
mination, wliilst some is more or less opaque by transmitted light, 
and milk-white by surface-illumination. A good deal is interme- 
diate between these extremes, or show^s a mottled mixture of both. 
Th^'. wffiiteness is either of a granular character (when duo to fluid- 
cavities or large granules), or uniform and homogeneous (when the 
foreign particles are too small to be separately visible). 8ome spe- 
cimens are further characterized by the presence of many included 
hair-like crystals. 

The quartz of many specimens of schist appears almost wholly 
dark by surface-illumination ; but here and there, in certain speci- 
mens from Dunkeld and Arroquhar, are milk-wdiite grains, perfectly 
unlike the surrounding quartz, having a well-defined, rounded, 
waterworn, or more angular outline, just like the genuine and 
undoubted grains of sand in more recent, unaltered, stratified rocks. 
They further differ from the quartz of the schist itself in having a 
simple optical structure, each being a part of a single crystal, like 
most grains of sand; whereas the small aggregations of quartz 
crystallized in situ have a complex structure, and are made up of 
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many small interfering crystals. Occasionally some of the sur- 
rounding clear quartz is in crystalline continuity with these grains ; 
but usually it has crystallized independently, probably because the 
grains were originally completely surrounded by deposit, and not 
by the empty spaces which existed in the case of the consolidated 
sandstones with deposited quartz, already described. As an illus- 
tration of one of these grains, I give fig. 9, magnified 30 linear. 
In other cases the quartz of the grain is clearer, and the contrast 
less, and in others so slight that it is impossible to be quite sure 
whether they were originally grains of sand, or only detached parts 
of the quartz which has crystallized in situ. It is, however, almost 
certain that many such grains must be present, since quartz in 
general is much more transparent than those grains which are 
well marked in the manner described. The great difficulty of re- 
cognizing clear grains must be borne in mind, since the apparent 
absence of sand from some specimens of schist may be due to this 
cause. 

Eig. 9 . — Grain of Quartz-sand in the Mica-schist of Arroquhar^ 



Along with the grains of quartz just described occur some of 
what appear to have been felspar, much decomposed before the 
deposit was altered into schist; and there are also some grains 
very much as if they had been derived from a felsite. In some 
respects these various felspathic grains are more distinct than those 
of quartz, because they are granular and quite unlike the sur- 
rounding rock. Possibly this is why they are sometimes seen in 
specimens of schist in which no grains of quartz can be recognized ; 
but still the evidence is not so reliable as in the case of milk-white 
quartz, since one cannot but feel that it is always possible, even 
when it is not probable, that they are portions of altered felspar 
which crystallized in situ when the rock was metamorphosed. In 
any case, taking all the facts into consideration, the proof of the 
original presence of true grains of sand in some thoroughly crystal- 
line and typical mica-schists is as perfect as in the case of slates. 
Leaving doubtful cases out of consideration, about ^ of all my 
sections of schist afford good evidence of the presence of such 
grains ; and I find that also ^ of my sections of slates show similar 
grains ; so that their absence from ^ of my specimens of schists is 
no valid objection to their having been originally of as true detrital 
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origin as slates, since these specimens are probably due to the 
alteration of slates which contained no sand. 

The evidence of the original fine-grained material is occasionally 
tolerably satisfactory, but often equivocal. We must always be on 
our guard not to mistake a portion of decomposed or altered fel- 
spar for the original fine-grained base of a slate, and can place no 
reliance on observations made with specimens of gneiss. 1 would 
base my argumaits wholly on what may be seen in true mica- 
schist, in which there is no good evidence of the former presence 
of crystalline felspar, either in broken fragments or as crystals 
formed in situ. All the sections , examined were prepared by my- 
self, and no polishing material used ; so that I am quite sure that 
none of the appearances is due to any thing of that kind sticking 
to the objects. The best examples I have seen are from Skateraw 
and Muchals, on the sea-coast between Aberdeen and Stonehaven. 
In them I have not been able to find any independent proof of the 
former presence of felspar, or of any other mineral likely to yield 
fine-grained pseudomorphs. The patches which I take to be por- 
tions of the slightly-altered original rock show no trace of crystal- 
line form, and have no well-defined outline, but, on the contrary, 
* pass gradually into the surrounding schist. They have also a de- 
cided general structure parallel to the well-marked stratification of 
the rock, which would not be at all probable f#they were not really 
portions of material meclianically deposited. They are as fine- 
grained as any slate, and correspond closely with certain light- 
coloured slightly altered rocks met with in the mountains of North 
Wales, not far south of Aber. On the whole, taking every thing 
into consideration, the facts seem to indicate strongly that the 
patches are not pseudomorphs, but those portions of an original 
fine-grained rock which have not recrystallized into large crystals 
of mica and quartz. This supposition, of course, agrees so well 
with the evidence derived from the quartz-sand, that perhaps w^e 
may adopt it provisionally, even though w^e might feel bound to 
admit that, without independent evidence, the facts are insufficient 
to justify such an important conclusion. A large proportion of my 
sections of mica-schist furnish more or less distinct evidence of the 
like kind, which, how^ever, in most cases, may be said rather to 
agree with the supposition that they w^ere originally fine-grained 
strata than to really prove it. As a general rule, all that can be 
confidently asserted is, that the great bulk of the rook is composed 
of minerals which have so crystallized in situ that the original struc- 
ture has been almost or altogether obliterated. 

Original Source of the Material of some Schists, 

As shown above, there is sufficiently good proof that the schists 
of the central Highlands of Scotland were originally slates ; and it 
would obviously be interesting to know the nature of the rocks 
from w^hich their material was derived. There are, however, some 
serious difficulties to contend with in deciding this question. The 
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number of well-marked quartzose grains is not great ; and the fel- 
spathic grains are certainly somewhat altered ; and it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to say how much they are clianged, and to be sure 
that some of the grains which look like felsite are not partially 
decomposed felspar altered into a felsite-looking substance. More- 
over, since it is only those quartz grains which have a somewhat 
unusual structure that can now be recognized with perfect confi- 
dence, they necessarily make it appear as if the original rock were 
of more unusual character than it really was. I have done my 
best to form a satisfactory conclusion; and allowance must be 
made for the unavoidable difficulties. 

The most striking peculiarity of the grains of quartz is that they 
often contain many minute hair-like (jrystals, which possibly are 
rutile, and also many minute granules and fiuid-cavities, sometimes 
with included crystals of alkaline chlorides. In my collection I 
have no section of a granite or felsite which shows these cha- 
racters combined. There arc many of the hair-like crystals in the 
quarlz of the granite of Aberdeen ; but it is on the whole far more 
transparent, and shows the milk-white appearance in far less 
degree, than the quartz-sand of the schists, and also contains com- 
paratively few fiuid-cavities or granules. As far as the fluid-cavi- 
ties are concerned, the quartz of the grains is far more like that of 
the Cornish granites ; but this latter contains few if any of the 
hair-hke crystals, and many of the much stouter crystals of schorl. 

1 haN^e also been able to detect in the grains in the schists a few 
well-marked enclosures of what looks like a fine-grained felsitic 
base, as though they had been derived from a quartz felsite ; but 
yet they are not sufficiently numerous to indicate exclusively an 
extr(une type of felsite. On the whole, taking into consideration 
the character of both the f el spathic and quartzose grains, the most 
satisractory conclusion appears to be that the material was, to a 
considerable extent derived from a granite of a type very unlike 
those of Cornwall, but in some respects analogous to that of Aber- 
deen, though differing from it in being more like a quartz felsite 
1 erhaps then, speaking genenilly, we may say that it was mainly 
clenvea from a felsite of medium character, or partly from a more 
perfect granite, and partly from a felsite of more extreme type 
IhiB conclusion, of course, applies only to the particular district 
now under consideration. The source of the material, in the case 
of other districts, could, I think, be ascertained in a similar manner 
at all events within certain L'mits. ^ 


Stratijication’-foliation, 

In those schists which have stratification-foliation, the large 

nSnr7"^nt”*tT*t j different mineral 

natiire, but still the structure differs essentially from true strati- 

rSer;.H parallehsm is of only a very general cha. 

raeter, and horizontal segregation has taken place to a large ex- 
tent, m the manner explained when describing the specimens of 
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slate from Wicca Pool dtered into fine-grained scbist. Howeyer, 
as in some of the specimens from Wicca Pool, there has sometimes 
been little or no horizontal segregation, and the bands of different 
mineral composition are continuous, like small deposited beds ; but 
frequently some of these are so exclusively quartzose, and others 
so exclusively micaceous, that I think the original differences due 
to stratification must have been greatly increased by vertical segre- 
gation, Even when this kind of evidence is wanting, the mutual 
arrangement of the constituent crystals clearly shows that their 
present outline is due to growth in situ. A portion of a spe- 
cimen from Loch Goyle, magnifieji 60 linear, shown by fig. 10, 

Fig. 10. — Mica-schist of Loch Qoyle^ with stratijhatio'nrfoliation. 



will serve to illustrate some of the more important facts. At the 
bottom we have a layer containing much mica, and in the centre 
one composed more exclusively of quartz. In this layer lie large 
and smaller plates of mica, enclosed in a number of interfering 
crystals of quartz, which have obviously crystallized in situ round 
them and about them. Similarly, when we examine the micaceous 
layer, we may see that the crystals of mica also mutually interfere 
and enclose quartz, so that the proof of crystallization in situ is 
equally good. 

Cleavage-foliation. 

It is, however, in the case of cleavage-foliation that the proof of 
recrystallization is the most complete ; and since the great impor- 
tance of this structure appears to be often overlooked, it will be 
well to consider it somewhat in detail. 

By far the best district that I have seen for studying this kind 
of foliation is that lying along the sea-coast between Aberdeen 
and Stonehaven, especially at Portlethon, Muchals, and Skateraw. 
At Muchals I obtained specimens which are remarkably instructive, 
because they show in the same thin section both stratification- 
foliation and cleavage-foliation. First of all, we may see bands of 
different mineral character showing stratification as clearly as any 
slate, but necessarily modified by a variable amount of horizontal 
and vertical segregation. Boughly parallel to these thin beds lie 
VOL. xixvi. i 
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mvs );H|piii«r '«nat»l» of psto green mio^ '5^'^ 

fcy letend pwesnw, like the thin hede m &e slate ^ la*- 
ahovn in %. 4 As in that slate, many plane* of dteooa- 
hsTB beejQL lonnod by fractur© ; aod along f^ese largOF and 
MOis colourless crystals of mica have grown, with ttor fin^es and 
olcavag© parallel to the waUs, just as in some of the slightly altered 
slates previously described. Passing to another spemmeny the 
mica, thus formed along the planes of cleavage-discontinuityi mr 
creases in amount until, in some parts, it altogether preponderates 
over the contorted laminae which are roughly parallel to the beddings 
and we see a foliation due to large plates of mica lying in a plane 
corresponding to true slaty cleavage, inclined at a high angle to the 
stra^cation. In other specimens the large irregular crystals of 
both light- and dark-coloured mica lie almost wholly in the plane 
of cleavage, but yet here and there are a few which have obeyed 
the influence of the stratification. In a splendid specimen from 
Portlethon the cleavage-foliation is very perfectly developed, and 
is not only parallel to the axis planes of the larger contortions, but 
has all the other characteristic relations of true slaty cleavage. As 
an illustration of this kind of foliation 1 subjoin fig. 11, which re- 
presents (magnified 30 linear) a part of a thin band of mica-schist, 
where the foliation and bedding are at right angles to one another. 
As in the stratification-foliation, shown by fig. 10, the study of the 
detail shows very clearly that dark- and light-coloured mica and 
quartz have all crystallized in dtu ; but it is uunecessary to base 
the argument on the minute detailed arrangement of the crystals, 
aince no one would suppose that plates of mica could be mechani- 
cally deposited sticking upright, and still remain almost parallel 
after the rock had been contorted. 


Fig. 11 . — Mica-schist of Portlethon^ with cleavage-foliatim. 



though I have never seen this kind of foliation better developed 
in the localities named above, I have also met with it in some 


tfi tib0 Tmt hi'mmj in Angles^. Tbe intaniiadilMn 
kindt in wlmh the ata^tiScation^loImt^ has been bsnt into small 
contortions, and only a little mica has crjstallked alon^ i^e planes 
ot disoontinuil^, is met with more frequently, The dmerenoes in 
the oharaoter of the foliation in the dnSerent specimens now de- 
scribed appear to have depended on whether or not the rock became 
completely solid and crystalline before it was compressed, or was 
compress^ before it became solid and crystalline. The intermediate 
varieties were probably formed when there was a partial metamor- 
phism before compression, and further crystallization afterwards. 

S(^ist8 not mechanically deposited as such, 

1 have most carefully examined my various sections of schists, 
in order to ascertain whether their structure would in any way 
countenance the supposition that the constituent minerals were 
originally formed as a loose crystalline deposit from the sea, and 
not formed in situ by the alteration of a more normal deposit. If 
such had been the case, we might very well expect to find the 
cavities between the quartz-grains filled up with quartz, since the 
, associated veins clearly show that it has been largely introduced 
into tbe rock since deposition. There is, however, often little or 
no evidence of any such extensive introduction of mica ; so that I 
doubt if we ought to look upon it as at all probable that mica 
could have been so deposited chemically as to fill in the spaces 
between them and complete crystals mechanically deposited, and 
not leave some well-marked evidence of such a double origin. 
However, on most carefully studying tbe character and arrange- 
ment of tbe mica in schists, I saw that the crystals, which are 
often of considerable size, are fitted and dovetailed together in tbe 
most complicated but yet most accurate manner, just as if they 
had crystallized in situ. The individual crystals are well defined, 
because they are highly dichroic ; and by using a polarizer alone 
they show very marked differences in tint, due to their different 
orientation, and nothing to indicate a second growth. I can 
scarcely believe that any one would contend that the mica of those 
schists which possess cleavage-foliation had been deposited mechani- 
cally. If such a view could be maintained, it would be in the case 
of stratification-foliation ; but even then the manner in which the 
crystals interfere with one another is just as it is in schists with 
cleavage-foliation, or even in granite itself. The crystals of horn- 
blende and other minerals also interfere in the same manner. 

Taking, then, all the facts into consideration, there appears to be 
very complete proof that the principal constituent minerals of the 
schists, from the districts examined, were not deposited mechani- 
cally, but were formed or recrystallized in situ. In some cases 
there is satisfactory evidence to show that previous to the crystal- 
lization the rock was analogous to normal slates ; and even when 
there is no such positive evidence, there is nothing against this 
supposition, but much in its favour. As far as my observations 
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g6^ they iliTis most completely bear out the preyalent theory of the 
true metamorphic origin of schists ; but, at the same tune, the spe- 
cimens which I have examined have been too exclusively derived 
from particular districts to warrant my extending this conclusion 
to all rocks of similar general character in other localities, or of 
earlier epoch than those of the central Highlands of Scotland. 
A much more extended inquiry would be necessary. But I am fully 
convinced that the true nature of all such rocks could be learned 
by the further application of the methods now described. 

Conclusion^ 

It will thus be seen that my aim has been to trace the origin 
of the material of stratified rocks, and afterwards to study the 
various mechanical and chemical changes to which it has been sub- 
jected, and thus to show the connexion between modem mud and 
our oldest schistose rocks. In some cases there has been a com- 
plete cycle, the material having been derived from crystalline rocks, 
then deposited mechanically, and finally reconverted into crys- 
talline rocks. In thus dealing with such a wide subject, as a whole, 

I have been led to treat some questions in a manner which may * 
appear rather unusual, but, as I believe, not on that account less 
correctly. I cannot but feel how much of the detail still remains 
unknoi^ n ; and probably when known it will be found necessary 
to modify some of my general conclusions. We often meet with 
two or more structures, each clearly enough due to different causes, 
and many of such an intermediate character that it is extremely 
difficult to form a just estimate of the relative influence of the 
various causes which have probably conspired to produce the 
result. This and other unavoidable difficulties necessarily make 
such a first attempt somew hat imperfect ; yet I trust that what 
I have said may, at all events, serve in some measure to point 
out what may be done, and to lead others to investigate the subject 
more completely. Considering the very wide range of subjects 
which I have been compelled to examine from a more or less 
novel point of view, it is satisfactory to find that in most cases 
the new facts tend only to remove doubts, and seldom, if ever, 
do more than slightly modify the conclusions arrived at by geolo- 
gists from the consideration of totally different and independent 
evidence. 
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February 25, 1880. 

Robebt Etheeidge, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Joseph H. Cowham, Esq., Westminster Training College, S.W. ; 
William Alexander Forbes, Esq., B.A., 14 Ashley Place, 8.W. ; M. 
H. Gray, Esq,, Kuching, Sarawak, Borneo; and Charles Thomas 
Whitmell, Esq., M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.),' F.C.S., 51 Havelock Street, 
Sheffield, were elected Follows of the Society. 

The List of Donations to the Library was read. 

The President announced that a communication had been received 
from the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, stating that the 
Academy proprosed to celebrate its lOOth Anniversary on May 26, 
1880, on which occasion the Academy hoped that one or more 
Delegates from the Geological Society of London might be present. 

The following communications were read ; — 

, 1. “ On the Geology of Anglesey.” By Prof. T. M‘Kenny Hughes, 

M.A., F.G.S. 

2. “Notes on the Strata exposed in laying out the Oxford 
Sewage-Farm at Sandford-on-Thames.” By E. S. Cobbold, Esq., 
F.G.S., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 

3. “ A B-eview and Description of the various Species of British 
tJpper-Silurian FencstellidaB.” By G. W. Shrubsole, Esq., F.G.S; 

The following specimens were exhibited : — 

Quartz and quartz ornaments from Japan, and Agates, exhibited 
by Prof. James Tennant, F.G.S. ; and Specimens exhibited by 
Prof. T. M‘Kcnny Hughes and G. W. Shrubsole, Esq., in illustration 
of their papers. 


March 10, 1880. 

Bobert Etheridge, Esq., F.B.S., President, in the Chair. 

John Ward, Esq., Lenoxvale, Belfast, was elected a Fellow ; and 
Prof. F. von Hochstettcr, of Vienna, and Prof. A. Benard, of 
Brussels, Foreign Correspondents of the Society. 

The List of Donations to the Library was read. 

The following communication was read ; — 

1. “On the Geological Relations of the Bocks of the South of 
Ireland to those of North Devon and other British and Continental 
Districts.” By Professor Edward Hull, M.A., LL.D., F.B.8., F.G.S., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland. 

VOL. XXXVI, h 
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March 24, 1880. 

Kobbrt Etheeipgb, Esq., E.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

H. T. Burls, Esq., Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana; John Allen 
McDonald, Esq., M.lnstC.E., Holly Place, Hampstead, N.W. ; 
and Eev. Thomas Edward Woodhouse, B.A., 183 Amhurst Eoad, 
Hackney, N., were elected Fellows of the Society, 

The List of Donations to the Library was read. 

The following communication was read : — 

I. “The Newer Pliocene Period in England. — Part I- Com- 
prising the Ilcd and Fluvio-marinc Crag and Glacial Formations.” 
By Searles V. Wood, Esq., Jun., F.G.S. 


April 14, 1880. 

lioTJERT Etheridge, Esq., F.ll.S., President, in the Chair. 

Colville Brown, Esq., 5 Hilldrop Boad, Tufnell Park, N. ; John N, 
Dufty, Esq., Tuxford, JS^oits; and George Benjamin Nichols, Esq., 
C.E., Handsworth, Staffordshire, were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The List of Donations to the Library was read. 


The President announced that a subscription, which had been 
started some time since by the Assistant Secretary, had enabled 
him to purchase four small Microscopes for use, when necessary, at 
the Evening Meetings of the Society. These were exhibited on the 
table, and were now presented to the Society in the names of the 
Subscribers, to wnom the thanks of the Society were due. 

The following is a list of the Subscribers ; — 


H. Beuerman, Esq. 

Prof. T. G. Bonney, F.ll.S. 

E. Crane, Esq. 

Prof. P. Martin Duncan, F.E.S. 
Sir P. de M. Grey -Egerton, Bart., 

F. R.S. 

B. Etheridge, Esq., F.B.S., Pres. 

G. S. 

John Evans, Esq., F.B.S. 
William Francis, Esq. 

J. Starkie Gardner, Esq. 

Henry Hicks, Esq. 

W. H. Hudloston, Esq. 

Prof. T. M‘Kenny Hughes. 


J. W. Hulke, Esq. 

E. Hull, Esq., F.11.S. 

J. Gwyn Jeffreys, Esq., F.B.S. 
Prof. J. W. Judd, F.B.S. 

J. Murie, Esq. 

S. 11. Pattison, Esq. 

J. A. Phillips, Esq. 

Prof. J. Prestwich, F.B.S. 

F. G. H. Price, Esq. 

Prof. A. C. Bamsay, F.B.S. 
Warington W. Smyth, Esq., 


F.B.S. 

H. C. Sorby, Esq., F.B.S. 

J. F. Walker, Esq. 

The President further announced that, in accordance with an 
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invitation received from the Geological Society of France, Mr. 
Thomas Davidson, F.ll.S., was deputed by the Council to represent 
the Society at the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
foundation of the French Society. Mr. Davidson reports that ho 
was received with great distinction ; and the Council have received 
an intimation from M. de Lapparent, President of the Geological 
Society of France, that the Society had been exceedingly gratified 
by the sympathy manifested in the delegation of Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Davidson spoke as follows as Delegate from the Geological 
Society of London to the Geological Society of France, at the cele- 
bration of their Fiftieth Anniversary,, on the 1st of April, 1880 : — 

Monsieur le Pr^.sident et chers Confreres, — C^est pour moi un 
bien grand honneiir et plaisir de me trouver aujourd^hui parmi vous. 

Depuis quarante-une amiees je fais partio de votro societe, et re- 
presente actuelloment un du petit nombre qui rcste de ceux qui 
composaient la Societe Gdologiquo de France on 1889. C’cst aussi 
a la France et h mon veiiere maitrc et ami Constant Prevost quo je 
dois mes premieres impressions cn geologic et en paldontologie. 

Paris est par excellence la capitale qui offre le plus do facilites et 
*de rossources a cciix qui desirent acquerir uno education scientifique. 
Ses cours publics et gratuits h la Sorbonne, au Jardin des Plantes, 
a I’Ecole des Mines, &c. ont puissaminent contribud a Tavancement 
de la science, ct ont etc le berceau de tant d’hommes qui so sent 
distingues depuis lo commencement de ce sieclo. Paris est aussi le 
grand centre de culture intellectuelle et du progres, et dc toutes parts 
on y puise des idees et des faits qui tendont a amplifier et ^ perfec- 
tionner les connaissances humaines. 

Messieurs, je suis venu exprossement de Londros, h, la demande du 
President, du Conseil, et des 1415 personnes qui composent la Societe 
Geologique de Londres, afin de les representer h votre cinquantidme 
anniversaire, et pour vous temoigner la profonde sympathio et Tesprit 
de fratemitd le plus sincere qu^eprouve la Societe Geologique de 
Londres envers vous. Ils me prient de vous assurer qu'ils apprecient 
au plus haut degre la part si importante que la Societe Geologique 
de France a prise au mouvement scientifique des cinquante dernicres 
aimees, et qui a jete une si vive lumiere surtout ce qui concerne les 
sciences geologiqiios ct paleontologiques. 

II me semble opportuii en ce moment de vous rappeler quo tout 
recemment la societe anglaise a adjuge un de vos membres, notre 
savant confrere M. A. Daubree, la medaille de Wollaston pour ses 
admirables travaux. Oui, Messieurs, la science n^a qu’une seule patrie, 
le mondo entier ; et nous n’avons tons qu^un seul but, Pavancement 
dela science etlo desir d’approcher le plus pres possible de la verite. 
Wos discussions, nos divergences d’opinions sont necessaires et 
logiques, car d’une question bien debattue la verite sufgit le plus 
Bouvent. 

La Societe Geologique de Londres, depuis sa fondation en 1807, 
a comme vous prospere et dote le monde de nombreux travaux, et 
meme quelques-uns de ses anciens membres, tel que le Dr. Bigsby, 
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qui fit partie de la Societe Geologique en 1823, continuant actuolle- 
ment k publiar das travaux importants. La Societe Geologique de 
Londres fait das tobux las plus ardents pour qua vous continuiez k 
proflperer, car quoique nous ayons obtenu de bien beaux resultats, 
nous savons tous qu^il reste infiniment plus ^ decouvrir, ^ generaliser, 
at k perfectionner avant que nous ayons resolu d’une maniere 
satisfaisante les nombreux probl^mes qui font partie du domaine 
geologique. 

La p^eontologie, fondee par Fimmortel Cuvier, et formant partie 
integrante de la geologic sedimentaire, demande une etude continue 
et serieuse, car le gcologue y a constamment recours, et il est de 
toute necessite que ridentification des especes qui caracterisent les 
terrains et les horizons geologiques soit precise. Je nc puis suf- 
fisamment supplier les paleoutologistes de tous les pays qui decrivent 
des especes nouvelles d’en donner en raeme temps des figures. Le 
manque de figures cause souvent le plus grand embarras, et jette 
une incertitude et meme une confusion deplorable dans la synoiiymie 
et la nomenclature. Les admirables travaux paleontologiqucs exe- 
cut(5s en France sont apprecies parle monde entier, et joine plaisen 
cette occasion de rendre hommage k Alcide d’Orbigny, Deshayes, 
De Verncuil, Darrande et tant d’autres qui ont rendu de si eminonts 
services a la paleontologie fran^aise. 

Messieurs, quoique je sois delegue tout specialemont par la Societe 
Geologique afin de la representer en cette memorable occasion, toutes 
nos principalcs societes geologiques, zoologiques, et d’histoire natu- 
relle ont bien voulu mo charger de les representer, et de vous 
tc%oigner le profond intcu’et qu’elles eprouvent pour la prosperitc de 
votre Societe, ainsi que pour le succes de vos travaux. lls vous feli- 
citent done bien sinccTement d'avoir atteint un demi siecle d’exist- 
ence, et vous envoient leur meilleurs souhaits pour le temps k venir. 

Messieurs, Tosprit le plus cordial do fraternite' existe en Angleterre 
envers la nation et le peuple frantjais ; nos efforts communs doivent 
4tre diriges k nouer etroitement ces sentiments, et k n’avoir d’autre 
rivalite que celle qui concerne I’avancement de la civilisation et des 
connaissances humaines. 

Je suis charge par les Presidents et Conseils des Societes suivantes 
de vous felicitcr en leur nom : — 

La SocietS Boyale de Londres, (Notre Academic des Sciences.) 
President M. W. Spottiswoode, F.ILS. Fondee en 1660. 
540 Membres. 

La SociStS Lhineenne de Londres, President M. le Prof. G. J. 
Allman, F.R.S. Fondee en 1788. 600 Membres. 

La Societe Zoologique de Londres, President M. W. H. Flower, 
F.R,S. Fondee en 1826. 3300 Membres. 

La Soditi Paleontoloiqve de Londres, President M. le Prof. 
R. Owen, C. B., F.E..S. Fondee en 1847. 500 Membres. 

V Association Gioloyiqne de Londres, President M. le Prof. T. 
Rupert Jones, F.li.S. Fondee en 1858. 400 Membres. 
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La SoeiitS Eoyak ^Mimhov/rg, President Lord Monorieff, Vice- 
President Sir Wyville Thomson, F.R*S. Pondee en 1783. 400 
MembreSi 

La Societe Oeologique d^L'dimhourg, President M. D. Milne-Home, 
Fondee on 1834. 230 Membres. 

La Societe Geologique de Glasgow. President Sir William Thom- 
son, F.Il.S. Fondee en 1858. 300 Membres. 

L^ Academic Boy ah d^lrlande. President Sir Robert Kane. Fondee 
sous le Regne de George III. 450 Membres. 

La Societe Boyale Geologique d*Irlande. President M. G. W. 
Kinahan, M.RJ.A. Fondee en 1833. 180 Membres. 

M. le Prof. Ramsay, Directeur General du Survey Geologique do 
la Grisnde Bretagne et du Museum de Geologio Pratique (Ecole 
des Mines) me charge de lo representer aupres de vous, et de 
vous assurer de Fintcret profond et sincere qu^il prend a la pros- 
peritd de la Societe Geologique de France. 

II ne reste plus qu’unepartio du nord de PAngletorrc, de Pficosse, 
^ et de ITrlande a completer (comme vous pouvcz vous en assurer par 
les cartes qull mo prie de vous presenter) pour avoir termind une 
des cartes geologiques les plus detaillees et les plus importantes qui 
aient ete publiees. 

Messeiurs,les sciences geologiques et ptileontologiques sont dminem- 
ment cultivdes on Angleterre, ainsi quo dans nos Colonies, et la plus 
part des villes anglaises ont lour societes geologiques ou de Thistoire 
naturelle avec des musees souvont du plus grand interet. Plus de 
16,000 especes anglaises ont etc cataloguees et classes par terrains 
et par horizons geologiques par M. Etheridge, President de la 
Societe Geologique de Londres. Get ouvrago important est en ce 
moment sous presse, et paraitra sous les auspices de PUniversite 
d’Oxford. 

La Societd Paldontologique de Londres est de meme tres prospdre. 
Elle a depuis 1847 public 35 volumes contenant environ dix mille 
pages et 1380 planches, et qui ont coute a la Socidtd pres de 25,000 
livres sterling. Les immeiises avantagcs a la science prcsontes par 
une pareille societe ne peuvent etre exagdres, tons les fonds obtenus 
par une souscription annuclle tres moderde dtant employee k solder 
les frais d’impression et de la confection des planches. 

La Suisse cn 1874 a crdd une Socidtd Paldontologique sur lo 
modele de celle de Londres, qui a dvidemment prosperd, car chaque 
annde son volume a grossi. Je suis pcrsuadd, et nombro de mes co^- 
patriotes partagont la meme idee, que si Pon dtablissait ^ Paris 
une semblable socidtd, les resultats seraient des plus prdcieux et 
faoiliteraient la publication de nombreuses monographies que les 
societes geologiques ou autres ne peuvent entreprendre. 

L^ Association Geologique de Londres a aussi rendu de trds grands 
services k la science. Fondee il y a vingt-une anndes par un nombro 
de jeunes gens qui ddsiraient apprendro la geologic dconomiquement 
par Paide mutuel, et par la discussion entre eux des questions geo- 
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logiques dans les localites memos, et avec do veritables coupes sous 
les yeux, cette societe a forme d’excellents geologues, et bon 
nombre de leur travaux ferait honneur des geologues de plus de 
pr^,tention. ^ , 9 ^ 

La geologie des nos jours n’est pas celle de 1830. On n’est plus 
content de diviser les terrains en qiielques grandes formations ou 
Bvstemcs. On a etabli et on chercbe ^ etablir de nombreuses sous- 
divisions ou horizons geologiqucs caracterises par la pre'sence de 
certain es espoces d’amnionites ou autrcs formes spcciales. Ce sys- 
tem e a oblige les geologues a'ctudior en grand detail chaque couche 
avec une scrupulouse attention; seiiloment il faut se garder de 
vouloir arbitrairement cmpechcr telle ou telle espece de fran- 
chir les limites de son soi-disant horizon. En Anglcterre, comme 
en Erance, on attache la plus grande importance k ces sous-di visions, 
et jo saisis cette occasion do remercier an nom do mes compatriotes 
MM. Hebert, Barrois ct autres d’avoir bien voulu franchir le 
detroit afin do comparer Icurs horizons avec ceux de TAngieterre. 
Lenrs travaux et leiirs vues ont ete tres apprecics ct adoptes, etnous 
serions bien recon naissant que ces etudes comparatives soient con- 
tinues, car tout ce qui concerne la geologic de la France a pour nous 
le plus vif interet, et il doit en etre de meme relativement k TAngle- 
terre pour les geologues fran^ais. Get echango d’observations et 
d^id6es tend emineinment an progres de la science. 

Messieurs, je n’ai pas le desir d’oeeuper ])lu8 do votro temps. Ma 
tache, bien agreable, etant accomplie, j’ai I'honneur au nom de mes 
compatriotes scientifiques de vous fcliciter en cette memorable oc- 
casion. 

The following communications were read : — 

1. ^^On a new Theriodont Reptile {Cliorliizodon orenhurgenfth^ 
Twelvtr.) from tlie Upper Permian Sandstone of Kargalinsk, near 
Orenburg, in South-eastern Russia.” By W. H. Twelvetrees, Esq., 
F.L.8., F.G.S. 

2. ‘‘ The Classification of the Tertiary Period by means of the 
Mammalia.” By Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
Professor of Geology in Owens College. 

A specimen was exhibited in iDustration of Mr. Twelvetrees’s 
paper on Gliorhizodon or enhur germs. 


April 28, 1880. 

Robeet Etheeidge, Esq., E.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Rev. James Oliver Bevan, M.A., Russell House, Walmley, Bir- 
mingham ; Arnold Hague, Esq., Washington, U.S. ; Augustus 
Constable Maybury, Esq., M.R.C.S., 23 Charlotte Street, Bedford 
Square, W.C. ; Henry Peter Meaden, Esq., Hallgarth Street, Dur- 
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ham ; William Peregrine Propert, Esq., M.A., LL.D., The Cross 
House, St. Davids, Pembrokeshire, and 1 Hare Court Temple, E.C. ; 
and Erancis Eandell, Esq., Corsham, Wilts, were elected Fellows of 
the Society, 

The List of Donations to the Library was read. 

The following communications were read : — 

1 . “Description of Parts of the Skeleton of an Anomodont 
Eeptile {Platypodosaurus rohustus, Ow.) from the Trias of Graaif 
Eoinet, South Africa.^^ By Prof. Owen, C.B., F.E.S., F.G.S. 

2. “ Note on the Occurrence of a now Species of Ljuanodon in 
the Kimmeridge Clay at Cumnor Hurst, three miles west of Oxford.” 
By Prof. J. Prestwich, M.A., F.E.S., F.G.S. 

3. “ On Iqaanodon Prestwichii, a now Species from the Kimme- 
ridge Clay.”* By J. W. Hulke, Esq., F.E.S., F.G.S. 

Specimens were exhibited by Prof. Prestwich in illustration of his 
and Mr. Hulke’s papers. 


May 12, 1880. 

Eobeet Etheeidge, Esq., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

Ecv. Samuel G asking, 10 Cheetham Hill Eoad, Stalybridge; 
Thomas John George, Esq., Keyston, near Thrapston ; and (Mthbert 
Chapman Gibbes, Esq., M.D., Surbiton Hill, Kingston-on-Thames, 
were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The List of Donations to the Library was read. 

The following communications were read : — 

1. “On the Structure and Affinities of the Genus Protosponqiaf 
' Salter.” By W. J. SoUas, Esq., M.A., F.G.S. 

2. “ Notes on PsepJiophorus polyyonm, von Meyer, a new Type of 
Chelonian Eeptile allied to the Leathery Turtles.” By Prof. H. G. 
Seeley, F.E.S., F.G.S. 

3. “ On the Occurrence of the Glutton {Gido luficus, Linn.) in the 
Forest-bed of Norfolk.” By E. T. Newton, Esq,, F.G.S. 

[Abstract ^.] 

Eemains of the Glutton have hitherto been obtained only from 
cave-deposits. The author has lately received from Mr. E. Fitch, 
of Norwich, a portion of the lower jaw of this animal obtained 
from the Forest-bed of Mundesley, Norfolk. The specimen consists 
of about 2 inches of the left ramus, bearing the first true molar and 
the hinder half of the fourth premolar in place. The jaw is smaller 


* This paper has been withdrawn by the author. 
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than in average spedmcns of the recent Glutton, but presents all 
the diaracters of the species as described in detail by the author. 

Discussion. 

The President remarked on the interest of the particular spe- 
cimen, the exact horizon of the occurrence of which had been so 
accurately fixed. 

Mr. Gunn stated that he had frequently found gnawed bones of 
various mammals in the forest-bed, and he laid such a gnawed spe- 
cimen of a deer’s bone before the Society. He also remarked upon 
the complication of the series of strata known as the “ Porest-bed 
series.” 

4, “ A Keview of the Family Diastoporidee, for the purpose of 
Classification.” By George liobert Yine, Esq. Communicated by 
Prof. Duncan, F.ll.S., P.G.S. 

5. On Annelid Jaws from the Wenlock and Ludlow Pormations 
of the West of England.” By G. J. Hinde, Esq., P.G.S. 

The following specimens wore exhibited : — 

Gold in quartz from Nova Scotia, and “ Cats-eyos ” from Ceylon 
and South Africa, exhibited by Prof. J. Tennant, P.G.S. 

A cast of the jaw of 6rulo Imcus^ exhibited by Mr. Newton, and 
specimens of Annelid jaws, exhibited by Mr. Hinde, in illustration of 
their papers. 

A new form of Microscope, adapted for petrological research, was 
exhibited by Mr. Watson, of Pall Mall. 


May 26, 1880. 

Eobert Ethebidge, Esq., P.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

Prof. Frederick Guthrie, F.E.S,, Science Schools, South Hen- 
sington, S.W. ; Eudolf Hasnsler, Esq., Ph.D., Western College, Har- 
rogate; James Hulme, Esq., Bury Hall, Wolverle 3 % Worcestershire ; 
William Jolly, Esq., P.E.S.E., Inverness; Charles Mj^hill, Esq., 
Curzon School House, May Fair, W. ; and Alfred George Savilo, 
Esq., B.A., Grosvenor School, Nottingham, were elected Fellows of 
the Society. 

The List of Donations to the library was read. 

The following communications were read : — 

1. ‘^The Pre-Carboniferous Eocks of Charnwood Forest.” — Part 
III. Conclusion. By the Eev. E. Hill, M.A., P.G.S., and Prof. 
T. G. Bouncy, M.A., F.E.S., P.G.S. 
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2. “ On the Geoloj^cal Age of Centrjd and West Cornwall/’ By 
J. H. Collins, Esq., F.O.S. 

3. “ On a Second Precambrian Group in the Malvern Hills.^’ By 
C. Callaway, Esq., I).Sc., F.G.S. 

Microscopic sections and rook-specimens were exhibited by Prof. 
Bonney and Dr. Callaway, in illustration of their papers. 

A microscopic section of Italian Eocene “ Diaspro,” containing an 
abundance of Radiolaria, was exhibited by A. W. Waters, Esq., 
E.G.S. 


June 9, 1880. 

Egbert Etheridge, Esq., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

John Burn Anstis Du Sautoy, Esq., C.E., 13 Blenheim Road, 
Bedford Park, Chiswick, W., and Rev. John Cowley Fowler, B.A., 
^ North Stainley Vicarage, Ripon, were elected Fellows; Prof. G. 
Dewalque, Liege, a Foreign Member, and Prof, Leo Lcsquereux, 
Columbus, U.S., a Foreign Correspondent of the Society. 

The names of the following Fellows in arrear to the Society were 
read out by the President for the first time, in accordance with 
Section VI. B, Article 6, of the Bye-laws: — E. G, Dyke, Esq., 
H. H. Gunn, Esq., Jonathan Harrison, Esq., J. T. Johnson, Esq., 
W. J. Lancaster, Esq., and L. T. Lewis, Esq. 

The List of Donations to the Library was read. 

The following communications were read : — 

1. “On the Occurrence of Marine Shells of existing Species 
at different Heights above the present Level of the Sea,” By J, 
Gwyn Jeffreys, LL.D,, F.R.S., Treas. G.S. 

2. “ On the Pre-Devonian Rocks of Bohemia.” By J. E. Marr, 
Esq., B.A., F.G.S. 

3. “On the Pre-Cambrian Rocks of the North-western and 
Central Highlands of Scotland.” By Henry Hicks, Esq., M.D., 
F.G.S. 

[Abstract*.]] 

The author, after examination, considers the rocks of the fol- 
lowing districts to be wholly or in part Pre-Cambrian : — 

(1) Olen Finnan and Loch Skiel to Caledonian Caned , — In the 
former district the rocks are gneiss, generally massive, with horn- 

This paper has been withdrawn by the author. 
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blende schists, as at Ben Fin to the north. In Glen Finnilee is a 
series which the author regards as newer, and probably Pebidian. 
At Fassfern are quartz rocks which the author identifies with those 
beneath the limestone in Glen Laggan, near Loch Maree, and pro- 
bably of Silurian age. At Bannavie is a granite which the author 
considers to be Pre-Cambrian. 

(2) Fort William and Glen. Nevis, — In this district chloritic 
schists and gneiss occur, which the author regards as Pebidian. 
These are overlain towards the south by Silurian rocks. 

(3) Ballachulish, Glen Coe,, and Blach Mount, — Chloritic schists 
and quartzites occur here, followed along Loch Leven unconformably 
by Silurian rocks. On the east of the Ardsheal peninsula there is 
granite which the author believes to be Pre-Cambrian. G oing eastward 
from Ballachulish are black slates, probably of Silurian age. In Glen- 
coe are granite-banded felsite, gneiss, and breccias, resembling as a 
whole the rocks of the Welsh Arvonian group. Between the Black 
Mount and Loch Sullich are traces of a great Pre-Cambrian axis, 
bringing up the gneissic series ; this is traceable also towards Glen 
Spean and Loch Laggan to the N.E. Silurian quartzites are also 
found along broken lines, resting on the gneiss rocks. 

(4) Tyndrum to Callander, — South and east of the former are 
gneisses and silvery mica-schists. Crystalline limestones and ser- 
pentines are associated near Loch Tay, resembling those in the 
Pebidian series of North Wales. 

The author states that the Silurian (and Cambrian) rocks flank 
the Pre-Cambrian in lines from N.E. to S.W. Thus here, as else- 
where, subsequent denudation has removed enormous masses of the 
more recent rocks, only here and there leaving patches of these in 
folds along depressions in the old Pre-Cambrian floor. 

Discussion. 

Professor Judd said that the time was too short, and there was a 
difficulty in finding a common ground for discussion. Dr. Hicks 
seemed to think that the age of rocks could be fixed by their 
mineral characters. As to the age of these altered rocks, he thought 
most geologists held their views in suspense ; he, however, thought 
Dr. Hicks’s section offered as great difficulties as any other. Where, 
for example, were the fossils, if these 8ilurian beds were not altered, 
as asserted by Dr. Hicks ? He thought the Callander limestones 
much altered. 

Prof. Hughes thought that the specimens exhibited by Dr. Hicks 
proved that he had at any rate one group of gneissic rocks, and 
another group of rocks hardly at all altered ; and if the unaltered 
rocks rested on the metamorphic series in the manner described by 
Dr. Hicks, he must accept Dr. Hicks’s reading of the district as 
regards those two divisions. In reply to Prof. Judd, he maintained 
that Dr. Hicks’s section was quite clear and natural, whether its 
general accuracy would he confirmed by subsequent observers or 
not. 
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Mr. Hudlestoe said the question was really one of evidence, 
and, till the section had been examined by several persons, it was 
difficult to come to a conclusion. In Prof. Harknoss’s section the 
limestones were in anticlinals, in Dr. Hicks’s they were synclinals. 
How was it that these Pre-Cambrians had a N.E. strike ? Prom 
their mineralogical character the rocks of the moor of Kannoch 
could not in fairness be correlated with the Pebidian, 

The President said that the subject was a difficult one to under- 
stand clearly. Dr. Hicks, no doubt, had much experience in 
these older rocks. The Scotch surveyors, with most careful work, 
had not yet been able to come to a definite conclusion on many 
points, and the country had not been all surveyed and mapped. 

Dr. Hicks said that the Callander rocks, said to be altered by 
Prof. Judd, were not altered. Mr. Hudleston had forgotten that 
he had already pointed out that the Pre-Cambrian groups had dif- 
ferent strikes. The limestones belonging to the unaltered series 
were easily distinguishable from those belonging to the metamorphic 
rocks, though hitherto they had been confounded with one another. 
The unaltered rocks occurred in broken synclinal folds in each of 
the areas examined, and very frequently contained fragments from 
the immediately underlying metamorphic rocks. 

The following specimens were exhibited : — 

A specimen of Argonauta, exhibited by E. Charlesworth, Esq., 

P.G.S. 

Bocks and fossils exhibited by Dr. Hicks and Mr. Marr in 
illustration of their papers. 


June 23, 1880. 

Bobert Etheridge, Esq., P.B.S., President, in the Chair. 

Edwin Muir, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., 10 Wellington Street, Higher 
Broughton, Manchester; Benjamin Sykes, Esq., C.E., Winckley 
Square, Preston ; and John Thorbum^ Esq., Ditton, near Widnes, 
were elected P'eUows of the Society, 

The names of the following Fellows in arrear to the Society were 
read out by the President for the second time, in accordance with 
Section VI. B, Article 6, of the Bye-laws : — E. G. Dyke, Esq., 
H, H. Gunn, Esq., Jonathan Harrison, Esq., J. T. Johuson, Esq., 
W. J. Lancaster, Esq., and L. T. Lewis, Esq, 

The List of Donations to the Library was read. 

The following communications were read : — 

1. ‘‘On the Skull of an Ichthyosaurus from the Lias of Whitby, 
apparently indicating a new Species (J. zetlandicus^ Seeley), pre- 
served in the Woodwardian Museum of the University of Cam- 
bridge.” By Prof, H. G. Seeley, P.B.S., P.G.S. 
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2. Jifote on the Cranial Characters of a large Teleosanr from 
the Whitby Lias, preserved in the Woodwardian Museum of the 
University of Cambridge.’’ By Prof. H. G. Seeley, F.B,8., F.G.S. 

3. *‘On the Discovery of the place where Palaeolithic Imple- 
ments were made at Crayford.” By F. C. J. Spurrell, Esq., F.G.S, 

4. “ The Geology of Central Wales.” By Walter Keeping, Esq., 
M.A., F.G.S. With an Appendix by C. Lapworth, Esq., F.G.S., on 
a new Species of Cladophora, 

5. “On new Erian (Devonian) Plants.” By J. W. Dawson, 
LL.D., F.B.S., F.G.S. 

6. “ On the Terminations of some Ammonites from the Inferior 
Oolite of Dorset and Somerset.” By James Buckman, Esq., F.G.S., 
F.L.S. 

7. “Faroe Islands, Notes upon the Coal found at Siideroe.” 
By Arthur H. Stokes, Esq., F.G.S. 

8. “ On some now Cretaceous Comatuloe,^* By P, Herbert 
Carpenter, Esq., M.A. Communicated by Prof. P. Martin Duncan, 
M.B., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

9. “ On the Old Bed Sandstone of the North of Ireland.” By 
F. Nolan, Esq., M.B.I*A. Communicated by Prof. Hull, LL.D., 
F.B.S., F.G.S. 

10. “A Beview of the Family Vincularidae, Becont and Fossil, for 
the purpose of Classification.” By G. B. Vine, Esq. Communi- 
cated by Prof. P. M. Duncan, M.B., F.B.S., F.G.S. 

11. “ On the Zones of Marine Fossils in the Calciferous Sandstone 
Series of Fife.” By James W. Kirkby, Esq. Communicated by 
Prof. T. Bupert Jones, F.B.S., F.G.S. 

12. “ The Glaciation of the Orkney Islands.” By B. N. Peach, 
Esq., F.G.S., and John Horne, Esq., F.G.S. 

The following specimens were exhibited ; — 

Specimen of brain-case of Teleosaurus eucephalus from the Lias of 
Whitby, exhibited by Prof. T. M‘K. Hughes, M.A., F.G.S. 

A subangular boulder from the Cambridge Greensand, showing 
ice-scratches, and a stone hatchet from Horningsea near Cambridge, 
exhibited by W. Keeping, Esq., M.A., F.G.S. 

Specimens were also exhibited by Messrs. Buckman, Spurrell, 
Keeping, and Home, in illustration of their papers. 
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I. ADDITIONS TO THE LIBEAET. 

1. Pehiodicals and Publications of Leabned Societies. 

Presented by the respective Societies and Editors^ if not otherwise 
stated. 

Academy, The. Nos. 385-399. 1879. 

. Nos. 400-424. 1880. 

• G. F. Eodwell. Vesuvius, 124. 

Adelaide. Philosophical Society, Transactions and Proceedings for 
1877-78. 1878. 

G. Scoular. On the Origin of Mineral Veins, with special reference to 
the Barossa District, 75. — W. T. Bednall. Australian Trigonias and their 
distribution, 77. — J. E. Tenison- Woods. On some fossil Corals from 
Aldinga, 104. — E. Tate. Notes on the Correlation of the Coral-bearing 
Strata of South Australia, with a list of fossil Corals occurring in the 
Colony, 120. 

Albany. New-York State Library. 58th to 61st Annual Eeports 
of the Trustees (1875-78). 1870-79. 

. New-York State Museum of Natural History, 27th to 31st 

Annual Eeports of the Ecgents of the University of the State 
of New York (1874-78). 1875-79. 

American eloumal of Science and Arts. Ser. 3. Vol. xviii. Nos. 103- 
108. 1879. 

J. L. Campbell. Silurian Formation in Central Virginia, 16. — J. Le 
Conte. Extinct Volcanoes about Lake Mono, and their relation to the 
Glacial Drift, 35. — G. J. Brush and E. S. Dana. Mineral Locality in 
Fairfield County, Conn., 45. — J. M. Stillman. Bernardinite, a new Mineral 
Eesin, 67. — 0. C. Marsh. Notice of a New Jurassic Mammal, 60. — 
J. D. Dana. On the Hudson-Eiver Age of the Taconic Schists, 61. — 
W. Upham. Terminal Moraines of the North- American Ice Sheet, 81. — 
E. W. Hilgard. The Loess of the Mississippi Valley and the -^Eolian 
Hypothesis, 106. — J, L. Campbell. Geology of Virginia : Continuation 
of Section across the Appalachian Chain, 119. — J. J. Stevenson. Notes 
on the Laramie Group of Southern Colorado and Northern New Mexico, 
east from the Spanish Eanges, 129. — J. D. Dana. On some Points in 
Lithology, 134. — E. B. Andrews. Discovery of a new Group of Carboni- 
ferous Eocks in South-eastern Ohio, 137. — E. Orton. Note on the Lower 
Waverley Strata of Ohio, 138. — K. Mobius. Principal J. W. Dawson^s 
Criticism of my Memoir on the Structure of Eozoon canadense compared 
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wit^ that of Foraminifera, 177.— O. U. Shepard. Esther^ille, Enmiet 
Cotmty, Iowa, Meteorite of May 10th, 1879, 186.— W. Uoham. Ter- 
minal Moraines of the North- American Ice Sheet, 197. — 0. 0. Marsh. 
Ad#11onal Bemains of Jnrasdc Mammals, 216. — T. N. Dale, jun. The 
Fault at Kondout, 298.— S. L. Fenfield. Chemical Composition of 
Amhiygonite, 295. — ^W. J. M‘Gee. Superposition of Glacial Drift upon 
JJesiduary Clays, 301. — 0. C. Marsh. History and Methods of Palaeon- 
tological Diftcoyery, 323. — C. A. Aehhumer. The Kane G^ser Well, 
394 . — Q. 0, Marsh. New Jurassic Mammals, 396. — G. C. Broadhead. 
Origin of the Loess, 427.— J. L. Campbell. Geology of Virginia, 436.— 
J. J. Stevenson. Geology of Galistes Crook, New Mexico, 471. — A. W. 
Vogdes. Geology of Catoosa Co., Georgia, 476. — 0. C. Marsh. New 
Jurassic Beptiles, 601. 

American Journal of Science and Arts. Ser. 3. Yol. xix. Nos. 109- 
114. 1880. 

J. 1). Dana. G. K. Gilbert's Beport on the Geology of the Henry 
Mountains, 17. — B. P. Whitfield. New Forms of Fossil Crustaceans 
from the Upper Devonian Bocks of Ohio, 33. — W. B. Dwight. Explora- 
tions in the Wappinger Valley Limestone of Dutchess County, N. Y. ; 
Calciferous as well as Trenton Fossils in the Wappinger Limestone at 
liochdale, and a Trenton Locality at Newburgh, N.Y., 60. — O. C. Marsh. 
New Characters of Mosasauroid Beptiles, 83. — W. 0. Crosby. Pinite in 
Eastern Massachusetts ; its Origin and Geological Belations, 116. — S. F.* 
Peckham and C. W. Hall. Lintonite and other forms of Thomsonite, 
122. — W. .T. Comstock. Analyses of some American Tantalates, 131. — 
0. C. Marsh. The Limbs of Sauramdon^ 109. — J. Le Conte. The Old 
Biver-beds of California, 176. — J. D. Dana. Note on the Age of the 
Green Mountains, 191. — W. J. Comstock. The Chemical Composition 
of the Uraninite from Branchville, Conn., 220. — S. W. Ford. Western 
Limits of the Taconic System, 226. — 0. C. Marsh. Principal Characters 
of American J urassic Dinosaurs, 263. — ^T. StenY Hunt. History of some 
Pre-Cambrian Bocks in America and Europe, 268. — C. G. Bockwood, jun. 
Notices of Becent American Earthquakes, 296. — S. L. Penfield. Chemical 
Composition of Childreiiite, 316. — G. J. Brush and E. S. Dana. Note on 
the lielation between Childreiiite and Eosphorite, 316. — G. K. Gilbert. 
Gullet of Lake Bonneville, 341. — T. Sterry Hunt. Chemical and Geo- 
logical Belations of the Atmosphere, 349. — A. Geikie. Archaean Bocks 
of Wahsatch Mts., 363. — S. L. Penfield. Apatites containing Manganese, 
367. — W. E. Hidden. CJeberne County Meteorite, 370. — T. Sterry Hunt. 
Becent Formation of Quartz and Silicification in California, 371. — C. U. 
Shepard. Ivanpah, Califoniia, Meteoric Iron, 381. — J. Lawrence Smith. 
DauWe’s ^ Experimental Geology,’ 386.— 0. D. Allen and W.J. Comstock. 
Bastniisite and Tysonite from Colorado, 390. — 0. C. Marsh. Tlie Sternum 
in Dinosaurian Beptiles, 396. — A. Guyot. Physical Structure and Hyp- 
sometry of the Catekill Mountain Begion, 429. — W. B. D-wight. Becent 
Explorations of the Wappinger Valley Limestone of Dutchess County, 
N.Y., 461. — J. L. Smith, Emmet County Meteorite, that fell near 
Estherville, Emmet County, Iowa, '459.— R. P. Whitfield. Occurrence 
of true Lingula in the Trenton Limestones, 472. 

Analyst, The. Nos. 40-45. 1879. 

. Nos. 46-51. 1880. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History. Ser. 5, Vol. iv. Nos. 
19-24. 1879. Purchmed. 

T. Rupert Jones. Notes on the Palaeozoic Bivalved Entomostraca : 
No. XII. Some Carboniferous Species belonging to the Genus Carhoniaj 
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Jones, 2B. — Owen. On the 'Occurrence in North America of rare 
Extinct Vertebrates found fragmentarily in England, No. 2.,.53.-~ K. A. 
Zittel. Studies on Fossil Spon^s : V. Calcispongise, 61, 120.— P. m! 
Duncan. On some Spheroidal Lithistid l^ngida from the Upper Silu- 
rian Formation of New Brunswick, 84.— H. J. Carter. On the mode of 
Growth of i8itromo<opora, including the Commensalism of Caunmora^ 101. 
— 0. C. Marsh. Notice of a new Jurassic Mammal, 167.-- T. Ri^rt 
Jones. Notes on the Palaeozoic Bivalved Entomostraca : No, XilL 
Bntmms serrat&Btriata and others of the so-called Cypridinen of the 
Devonian Schists of Germany, 182. — H. A. Nicholson and R. Etheridge, 
jun. Descriptions of Palaeozoic Corah from Northern Queensland, with 
Observations on the Genus St^mopora^ 216, 206. — H. J. Carter. On the 
Structure of Stromatoporaj 263. — ^J. F. Blake. On the Homologies of the 
Cephalopoda, 303. — C. Lapworth. On the Geological Distribution of the 
Rliabdophora, 333, 423. — G. Nevill. Description of a new Species of 
Acme and Varieties from the Conglomerate Beds of Menton, 341. — 
H. J. Carter. Note on the so-called ^^Farringdon (Coral-Rag) Sponges” 
(Calcispongioe, Zittel ), 431. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History. Ser. 5. Vol. v. Nos. 25- 
30. 1880. PiircTiased, 

C. Lapworth. On the Geological Distribution of the Rhabdophora, 
•45, 273, 368. — 0. Lapworth. On new British Graptolites, 149. — ^R. Owen, 
On the Occurrence in North America of rare Extinct Vertebrates found 
fragmentarily in England, No. 3, 177. — T. Stock. On a Spine {Lophacan- 
ih(i< Tayhrij*ia\\h\^ nov- gen. et spec.) from the Coal-measures of North- 
umberland, 217. — E. D. Cope. The Cave-Bear of California, 260. — 
,T. W. Davis. On the Teleostean Affinities of the Genus Pleuracanthmf 
340. — A. S. Packard. Fossil Crawfish from the Tortiaries of Wyoming, 
4 ^ 55 , — It. Etheridge, jun. Notes on the Gasteropoda contained in the 
Gilbertson Collection, British Museum, and figured in Phillips’s ‘ Geology 
of Yorkshire,’ 473. 

Art-Union of London. Report of the Council for the year 1879. 

Athenaeum (Journal). Nos. 2696-2722. 1879. 

R. Lanciani. The Eruption of Mount Etna, 825. 

Nos. 2723-2747. 1880. 

A. R. Lockhart. Volcanic Eruption in the Island of Dominica, 219. 

. Parts 018-624. 1879. 

. Parts 625-629. 1880. 

Barnsley. Midland Institute of Mining. Civil, and Mechanical 
Engineers. Transactions. Vol. vi. Part 46. 1879. 

Vol. vii. Parts 47-49. 1879-80. 

C. J. Kell. On a Displacement or Wash-out of the Barnsley Bed of 
Coal, at Thryhergh Hall Colliery, 17. — R. Miller. On the South York- 
shire and Midland Coal-fields, with refcience to the Barnsley Bed in the 
Barnsley and Nottinghamshire Districts, 44. 

Bedford. Bedfordshire Natural-History Society and Field Club, 
Abstract of Proceedings and Transactions for the year 1876- 
76. 1877. Presented hy W. WJiitaJcer, Esq,, F.O,S, 

J. Wyatt. On the Geology of Sandy, 42. — W. B. Graham. On the 
Geology of Sharnbrook, 45. — C. E. Prior. Cornish Notes — Botanical 

m 2 
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and Geological, 62.— J. Wyatt On Land and Freshwater Shells found 
in Bedford Gravels, 76. — W. HiUhouse. The Surface Geology pd 
Physical Geogr^hy of Bedfordshire, with especial reference to a Botanical 
division of the County, 83. 

Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club. Proceedings. Ser. 2. Vol. i. 
Part 4 (1876-77). 1878. 

W. Gault. Observations on the Geology of the Black Mountain, with 
special reference to the Cretaceous Rocks, 251. — W. Swanston. On the 
Silurian Rocks of the County Down, Appendix IV., 107. — C. Lapworth. 
On the Graptolites of County Down, Appendix IV., 125. 

. . . . Parts 5 and 6 (1877-78 and 1878- 

79). 1879. 

Rev. Canon Macllwaine. Water as an Agent of Denudation, 312. — 
W. Swanston. On the supposed Pliocene fossiliferous Clays near the 
Shore of Lough Neagh, .348. — W. Gault. On the Mode of Occurrence and 
probable Origin of IluUite and other siliceous Minerals found in the vol- 
canic neck of Cammoney and elsewhere in the County of Antrim, 353. 
— W. Gray. Notes on the Occurrence of Bauxite in Antrim, 359. 

Berlin. Deutsche geologische Gesellschaft. Zeitschrift. Band xxxi. 

Heft 1-4. 1879. 

G. Berendt. Gletschertheorie oder Drifttheorie in Norddeutschland ? 2t 
— H. Credner. Ueber Gletscherschliffe auf Porphyrkuppen bei Leipzig 
und iiber geritzte einbeimische Gescbiebe, 21. — H. Eck. Benierkungen 
zu den Mittboilungen des Herrn G. Pohlig Ueber Asjndura, ein meso- 
zoisches Opbiuridengenus und iiber die Lagerstatte der Ophiuren im 
Muschelkalk, 35. — E. Kay ser. Zur Frage nacb deni Alter der hercy- 
niscben Fauna, 54. — A. Helland. Ueber die Glacial-Bildungen der 
nordeuropaiacben Ebene, 63. — 0. Rammelsberg. Ueber die Zusammen- 
setzung des Kjerulfins, 107. — E. Weiss. Bemerkungen zur Fructification 
yon NccggeratMa, 111.— A. Penck. Die Gescbiebeformation Nord- 
deutachlands, 117.— C. Struckmann. ^ Ueber den Serpulit (Purbeckkalk) 
von Vdlksen am Deister, iiber die Beziehungen der Purbeckscliichten zum 
oberen Jura und zum Wealden und fiber die oberen Grenzen der Jura- 
formation, 227. — Max Bauer. Die Krystallform des Cyanits, 244. — 
H. Eck. Ueber einige Triasversteinerungen, 254. — R. Kicbter. Aus 
dem thiiringischen Diluvium, 282. — E. Kayser. Ueber einige neue Ver- 
steinerungen aus dem Kalk der Eifel, 30l.— D. Brauns. Die Bryozoen 
des mittleren Jura der Gegend von Metz, .308.— F. Ncitling. Ueber das 
Vorkommen von Riesenkesseln im Muschelkalk, 339.— Rothpletz. Ueber 
mechanische Gesteinaiimwandl ungen bei Hainichen in Sachsen, 355.— 

J. Roth. Der Ausbruch des Aetna am 26. Mai 1879, 398.— 0. Meyer. 
Iiiiniges fiber die mineralogische Natur des Doloraits, 445. — Grumbrecht. 
Bemerkungen fiber Einschiiitte der Eisenbabn zwiscben Goslar und 
\ienemburg in der oberen Kreide, 453.— A. von Lasaulx. Die Salinellen 
von Paterno am Etna und ihre neueste Eruption, 457. — K. Martin. 
Phosphoritische Kalke von der westindischen Insel Bonaire, 473. — T, 
Dahir. Ueber Norwegium, ein neues Schwermetall, 480.— 0. Lang. Ein 
Beitrag zur Kenntniss norwegischer Gabbro’s, 484.— A. Penck. Ueber 
Palagonit- und Basalttuffe, 504.— Trautschold. Ueber Eluvium, 578.- 
L. Schliiter. Neue und weniger gekannte Kreide- und Tertiar-Krebse 
ues nordlichen Deutschlands, 586. — F. Romer. Notiz iiber ein Vorkom- 
toen von oberdevoniscben Goniatiten-Kalk in Devonshire, 659.— H. 
p qTv- Vorkommen von Spongien im Hilssandstein, 663. 

Codotrickium Dechenif ein Foraminifere aus dem Mit- 
teldevon, 668. — C. Rammelsberg, Ueber die cbemishe Zusammensetzung 
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der Glimmer, 676. — G. Berendt. Cyprinentlion von Lenzen imd Tolkemit 
in der Geprend von Elbing, 692, — L. Meyn. Das PorphoriirLager von 
Curacao, 697. — A. Halfar. Ueber die Vergletscbenmg der Faroer sowie 
der Shetland- und Orkney Inseln, 716. — Loretz. Untersuchungen liber 
Kalk und Dolomit, 756. — 0. Lang. Ueber einen Pendel-Seismograph, 
776. 

Berlin. Deutsche geologische Gesellschaft. Zeitschrift. Eegister 
zu dem XXI, bis XXX. Bande (1869-1878). 1879. 

. GeseUschafb naturforschender Fretinde. Sitzungsberichte, 

1879. 1879. 

Dames. Ueber den Annulus von Lituites convolvemm^ dem Untersilur 
von Keval, 1. — Dames. Vorlegung eines Backzahnes des rechten Unter- 
kiefers von Elephas antiqum^ Falconer, aus dem Diluvium von Rixdorf, 27. 
— H. Dewitz. Ueber die Wohnkammer regiilarer Orthoceratiten, 32. — 
V. Martens. Vorzeigung von Landsclmecken aus dem chinesischen Loss, 
73. — V. Martens. Ueber mehrerlei aiislandische Conchylien, 99. — H. 
Dewitz. Ueber das Verwachsungsband der Vaginaten, 143. 

. Konigliche geologische Landesanstalt und Bergakademie. 

Xachtrag zum Katalog der Bibliothek (1875-79). 8vo. 1880. 

. Xdniglich preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften. Mo- 

• natsbericht. Mai-Dec. 1879. 

C. Rammelsberg. Ueber die Fortschritte in der Kenntniss der che- 
mischen Natur der Meteoriten, 372. — J. G. Galle und A. von Lasaulx. 
Bericht tiber dem Meteorsteinfall bei Gnadenfreiam 17. Mai 1870, 750. — 
Rammelsberg. Ueber die chemische Zusammensetzung der Glimmer, 833. 

. . Monatsbericht. Januar-Feb. 1880, 1880. 

. Zeitschrift fiir die gesaramten Xaturwissenschaften. (Giebel.) 

3. Folge. Bandiv. 1879. 

E. R. Riess. Ueber die Entstehung des Serpentine, 1. — 0. Liidecke. 
Ueber Reinit, K. v. Fritsch, ein neues wolframsaures Eisenoxydul, 82. 
— P. Kaiser. Ulmoxylon. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss fossiler Laubhdlzer, 
89. — 0. Liidecke. Neue Erwerbimgen des hiesigen mineralogischen In- 
stitute, und ein neues Mineral aus Thiiringen, 108. — O. Liidedte. Ueber 
die jungen Eruptivgesteine Siid-Thuringens, 266. — 0. Liidecke. Krys- 
tallographische Beobachtungen, 600. — A. Sauer. Ueber Conglomerate 
in der Glimmerschieferformation des sachsischen Erzgebirges, 706. — H. 
O. Lang. Zur Kenntniss der Alaimschiefer-Scholle von Biikkelaget bei 
Christiania, 777. 

Bern. Schweizer Alpenclub. Jahrbuch. Band xiii. (1878), and 
Beilagen. Purchased, 

A, Heim. Erlauterung zu den Abbildungen Dussistock Brigelser- 
horner und Tddi vom Sandalppass, 569. — K. Heim. Gipfelsteine, 573. 

. . . Band xiv. (1879), and Beilagen. Purchased, 

E. V. Fellenberg. Geologische Wanderurigen ira Aare- und Rhone- 
gebiet, 242. — A. Heim. Ueber die Erosion im Gebiete der Reuss, 372. 

Birmingham. Midland Naturalist. Yol. i. Nos. 9-12. 1878. 

Presented by W. Whitaker,, Esq,,, F,G,S, 

W, J. Harrison. Scheme for the Examination of the Glacial Deposits 
of the Midland Counties of England, 242. — H. W. Crosskey. Note on 
some fossiliferous Clay at Wolverhampton, 298. — F. F. Grensted. A 
Piece of Chalk, 324. — ^H, W. Crosskey. On the microscopical Examina- 
tion of Olay, 328. 
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JCdland NatAralisi Vol. ii. Fos, 16-22. 1879. 
F^mnted hy W. Whit(dcer, &q., F,G.S. w 

W. j. Hairison. Kambles witb a hammer 117.— S. Mprt md W. 
J. TT» w;«'ii On the Bocks of BrazU Wood, Charowood Forest, 243. 

... . . Vol. iii. No. 25. 1879. Presented hy W. 

Whitaker, Esq,, F.GE. 

E. Wilson. The Age of the Penine Chain, 1. 

. . No. 27. 1880. Presented hy W. Whitaker, 


.Esq,, F.G.S. 

Birmingham Philosophical Society. Proceedings. Vol. i. No. 2 
(1877-78). Presented hy W. Whitaker, Esq., F.G.8. 

Bordftflmr, Society lanneenne. Actes. Vol.xxxii. (Serie 4, tome ii.), 
Livr. 1-6. 1878. 

E. Benoist. Note sur les couches a Bchinolampm hpmsphtBncuSj 95. — 
Dulignon-Desgranges. Matdriaux concemant la question de I’afFaissemeiit 
du Httoral girondin, 102.— Balguerie. Faluns de Pessac (propriete 
Eschnauer), viii.— E. Benoist, Faluns de Pessac (propridt^ Grpgeneuvc), 
ix.— E. Benoist. Sur le genre Mesostoma, xvii. — ^E. Benoist. Sur le 
l%olas dimidiata et le P. Branderij xviii. — E. Benoist. Etude des tran- 
chdes du chemin de fer du M6doc de Saint-Estephe a Pauillac, xpi.* 

E. n. Brochon. Consid<^rations surle substratum du calcaire de Saint- 

Estephe, xxviii. — E. Benoist. Sur les calcaires molasses exploit's a Mar- 
tign^s, xlvi. — E. Benoist. fetude des terrains d’Uzesto aux carrieres 
d’lllon, Iv. — Granger. Observations sur des roches provenant du canal 5. 
Cette, lx.— E. Benoist. Observations sur les T ubicolcs et nouvelle diagnose 
du Clavayella Brochwiiy Ixxiii. — E. Benoist. L’^tage tortonien dans la 
Gironde,* Ixxxv.— E. Benoist. B^sultats g^ologiques de I’excursion a 
Budos, xciii. 


. . . Yol. xxxiii. (Serie 4, tome iii.). Livr. 1-6 

(1879). 1879-80. 

E. Delfortrie. l^es dimes littorales du golfe de Gascogne, Vi^poque, 
les causes et le mode de leur formation, 5. 


. . . Yol. xxxiii. Proces-vorbaux do Pannee 

1879. 1879. 

Dulignon-Desgranges. Observations sur le m^raoire de M. Delfortrie, 
relatif aux dunes littorales, xxiii. — E. Benoist. Note sur les observations 
gdologiqucs faites dans I’excursion trimestrielle de Oiibzac, xxx. — E. 
Benoist. Note sur les observations gcologiquos faites dans roxcursion 
trimestrielle de Braune, liii. — E. Benoit et Degrange-Touziii. Note sur 
les rdsultats geologiques de Texcursion de Bourg, xcii. — E. Benoist. Obser- 
vations sur les especes de Binyicula rencontrSes dans les faluns du Sud- 
Ouest (^tage miocene), cxix. 


Boston. American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Proceedings. 
New Series. Yol. vi. 1879. 


Boston Society of Natural History. Memoirs. Yol. iii. Part 1. 
Nos. 1 & 2. 1878 and 1979. 

S. H. Scudder. The Early Types of Insects, 13. 

. Proceedings. Yol. xix. Parts 3 & 4. 1878. 

M. E. Wadsworth. On the Granite of North Jay, Maine, 237. — M. E. 
Wadsworth. Fusibility of the Amorphous Varieties of Quartz, 238.— S. 
H. Scudder. An Insect Wing of extreme Simplicity from the Coal 
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Fotnaation# 24S*—- E. Wiidsworlih. On the so-ealled Tremolite of 
N ewbury, Mass., 261.— T. Steny Hunt. Geolc^ o! the Eozoic Books of 
North America^ 276. — 8. H. Scudd^. Maehuta^ a new Genus of fossil 
Crustacea, 296. — S, H. Scudder. A Oarhoniferous Ternm from Illinois, 
800.— W. H. Niles. Zones of different Physical Features upon Mountain 
Slopes, 324,— W. H. Niles. KelatiTe Agency of Glaciers and Subglacial 
Streams in the Erosion of Valleys, 830. 

Boston Society of Natural History. Proceedings. Vol. xx. Part 1. 
1879. 

B. Bathbun, Devonian Brachi^oda of the Province of Para, Brazil, 
14 . — R. Bathbun. Notes on the Uoral Beefs of the Island of Itaparica, 
Bahia, and of Parahyba do Norte, 39. — W. 0. Crosby. Physical Geography 
and Geology of the Island of Trinidad, 44. 

Bristol Museum and Library. Beport of Proceedings at the Ninth 
Annual Meeting held 19th February 1880. 1880. 

Bristol Naturalists’ Society. Proceedings. N. S. Vol. i. Part 3. 
1870. Presented hy W. Whitaker, Esq,, F,G,S, 

W. W. Stoddart. The Geology of the Bristol Coalfield, 313. — E. B, 
Tawney. On Professor Benevier’s Geological Nomenclature, 361. — E. 
B. Tawney. On the Age of the Oannington Park Limestone, 380. — J. G. 
Grenfell. Notes on Carboniferous Encrinites from Clifton and Lancashire, 
470. 

. . . Vol. ii. Parts 1-3. 1877-79. Presented 

hy W, Whitaker, Esq,, F.G,S, 

W. W. Stoddart. Geology of the IMstol Coalfield, 39, 48, 279. — E. 
Wetliered. The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 66. — W. W. Stoddart. 
Notes on the Metals found near Bristol, 08. — W. W. Stoddart. A deep 
Section in Old Market Street, 77. — E. B. Tawney. On the Older Bocks 
at St. Davids, 100. — W. W. Stoddart. Bemarkable fossil Deposits near 
Bristol : fossil Bones of the Water Vole (Armcola amphibia), 142. — E. 
B. Tawney. On the supposed Inferior Oolite at Branch Iluish, Badstock, 
176. — ^E. B. Tawney. On an Excavation at the Bristol Water Works 
Pumping Station, Clifton, 179. — ^E. Wethered. Formation of Coal, 102. 
— W. J. Sollas. The Silurian District of Bhymney and l*en-y-lan, 
Cardifi; 339. 

British Association for tho Advancement of Science. Beport of the 
Forty-ninth Meeting, held at Sheflleld in August 1879. 1879. 

Everett. Twelfth Beport of the Committtje appointed for the purpose 
of investigating the Bate of Increase of Underground Temperature dowii- 
wards in various Localities of Dry Land and under Water, 40. — Sixth 
Beport of a Committee, consisting of A.S. Herschel, G. A. Lebour,and .1. T. 
Dunn, on Experiments to determine the Thermal Conductivities of certain 
Bocks, showing especially the Geological Aspects of tho Investigation, 
58. — H. W. Crosskey. Seventh Beport of the Committee appointed for 
the purpose of recording the position, height above the sea, lithological 
characters, size, and origin of the Erratic lllocks of England, Wales, and 
Ireland, reporting other matters of interest connected with the same, and 
taking measm*es for their preservation, 135. — ^W. Pengelly. Fifteenth 
Beport of the Committee appointed for the purpose of exploring Kent’s 
Cavern, Devonshire, 140. — C. E. De Bance. Fifth Beport of the Com- 
mittee appointed for investigating the Circulation of tho Underground 
Waters in the Jurassic, New Bed Sandstone, and Permian Formations of 
England, and the Quantity and Character of the Waters supplied to various 
Towns and Districts from these Formations, 156. — ^W, H. Daily. Beport of 
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the Ooitoittee splinted for the purpose of collecting and reporting on the 
Tertiary (Miocene) Flora, &c., of the ^salt of the iNorth of Ireland, 162. 
Knowles. Report of the Committee appointed for the puipose of con- 
ducting Excavations at Portstewart ana elsewhere in the North of Ire- 
land, 171. — R. A. C. Godwin-Austen. On some further Evidence as to 
the Range of the Palesozoic Rocks beneath the South-east of England, 
227. — ^W. J. Macadam. On the Chemical Composition of a Nodule of 
Ozokerite found at Kinghom-ness, 309. — W. Thomson. Notes on a 
Sample of Fuller’s Earth, found in a FuUonica recently excavated at Pom- 
peii, 321. — P. M. Duncan. Address to Section C, Geology, 326. — P. H. 
Carpenter. On the Nomenclature of the Plates of the Crinoidal Calyx, 
333, — ^V. Ball. On the Coal-fields and Coal-production of India, 334. — J . 
F. Blake. On Geological Episodes, 335. — F. M. Burton. On the Keuper 
Beds between Retford and Gainsborough, 336. — F. M. Burton. On a 
Northerly Extension of the Rhaetic Beds at Gainsborough, 336. — W. Boyd 
Dawkins. On the Bone Caves of Derbyshire, 337. — R. J. Ussher and A. 
Leith Adams. Discovery of a Bone Cave near Cappagh , Co. Waterford, 338. 
— C . Ricketts. On some remarkable Pebbles in the Boulder-clay of Cheshire 
and Lancashire, 339. — A . Renard and T. Murray. On the Volcanic Products 
of the Deep Sea of the Central Pacific, with reference to the ^ Challenger ^ 
Expedition, 340. — 0. Moore. On Ammonites and Aptychi, 341. — J. W. 
Davis. On Ostracacmithus dilatatusy gen. et spec, nov., 343. — E. Wilson. 
The Age of the Peniue Chain, 343. — Phene. On the Deposit of Car- 
bonate of Lime at Ilierapolis, in Anatolia, and the Efflorescence of the 
Limestone at Les Baux, in Provence, 344. — J. D. Everett. On some 
Broad Features of Underground Temperature, 345. — W. C. Williamson. 
On the Botanical Affinities of tlie Carboniferous Sigillarim^ 346. — J. H. 
Collins. The Geological Age of the Rocks of West Cornwall, 347. — J. 
Perry. The Surface Rocks of Syria (suggested by the Quarries at Baalbek), 
348. — G. Blencowe. On certain Geological Facts observed in Natal and 
the Border Countries during Nineteen Years’ Residence, 340. — G.R. Vine. 
On Carboniferous I’olyzoa and Valcvocorym, 350. — IL Hicks. On the 
Classification of the liritish Pre-Canibrian Rocks, 351 . — G. A. Lebour. 
On ‘ Culm ’ and ‘ Kuhn,’ 352. — S. B. Skertchley. Evidence of the Exist- 
ence of I’alnoolitliic Man during the Glacial Period in East Anglia, 379. — 
E. B. Tylor. Address to Section D, Dept. Anthropology, 381. — ^W. J. 
Knowles. On Flint Implements from the Valley of the Bann, 389. — V. 
Ball. On the Forms and Geographical Distribution of Ancient Stone Im- 
plements in India, 394. — J. W. Davis. On the Discovery of certain Pockets 
of Chipped Flints beneath the JY‘at on the Yorkshire Moors, near Halifax, 
395. — . Boyd Dawkins. On the Geological Evidence as to the An- 
tiquity of Man, 399. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science. Reports of the 
32iid and 33rd Meetings (1862 and 1863). 1863, 1864. 

Furchcised, 

Brussels. Musee Royal d’Histoire Naturelle. Annales. Tome iv. 
1880. (Text 4to ; Atlas obi. 4to.) 

P. J. Van Bcneden. Description des ossements fossiles des environs 
d’ Anvers, Partie 2 : Cetac^s, genres Balcenulaj Bdcena et BalcBnotus, 

Tome v. 1880. (Text and Atlas 4to.) 

L. G. de Koninck. Faune du calcaire carbonif5re de la Belgique, 
Partie 2 : genres Gyi'oceraSf Cyrtoceraa, Oomphoceras, OrthoceraSf Sub- 
clymenia et Goniatites. 

Budapest. Literariscbe Bericbte aus Ungarn. Bandii. 1878. 

A. V. Kerpely. Das Montanwesen in Ungam, 226. 
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Budapest, iitefaiiaohe Baudiii. 1879. 

J. Bsabd. Xirr^lgyit, m aeu^ Mineaml, 610,-~Maa: Ton Hantken. 
Die Mittlieilungeu der Heiren Bdm. Hubert und Munier Ohalmas iiber 
die unganschen alttertiaren Bildungen, 687. 

, Magyar Tudomdnyos Akademia. Ertekez^sek a Mathe- 

matikai Tudominyok Kdrebdl. Kotet vi. Szd.ra 3-9. 1878. 

. . Kotet vii Szdm l-o. 1879. 

. . Ertekez^sek a Term^zettudomauyokKorAol, Kotet 

Tiii. Szdm8-15. 1877-78. 

J. S. Krenner, Magyarhoni Angleisitek, N0.8. — ^A. Kock. Asvany- 
4s kozettani kozlem^nyek Erd4lyb61, No. 10. 

. . Kotet ix. Szdm 1-19. 1879. 

A. Koch. Aditroi syenittdmzs kozettani 4s hegyszerkezeti viszonyaM, 
No. 2.— J. Szabo. Urvolgyit egy uj rez-asvany, No. 0.-7M. Hantken. 
Hubert 48 Munier Chalmas kbzlem4nyei a magyarorszagi d harmadkori 
kdpzodmenyekrbl, No. 12.— J. Szabo. Fouqud munkaja Santorin Yul- 
kani szigetrdl, No- 13. 

, . Evkdnyvel. Kotet xvi. Nos. 3 & 4. 1878 & 1879, 

. . Mathematikai 4s Termeszettdomanyi Kbzlemenyek. 

. Kotet xiv. (1876-77). 1877. 

K. NendtTich. A Paradi Enargit, 33. 

. . . Kotet XV. (1877-78). 1878. 

A. Koch. Az Aranyi hegy (Ilunyadm.) kdzete 4s asvanyai ds ezek 
kozt ket uj far, 23. — 0. Ludinan. Kivonat a Vihorlet Trachythegy- 
sdgtiek topographikus leirasabol, 407. — J. Szabo. Adatok a moraviczai 
dsvanyok jegyz4keiiek kiegeszit^sehez, 413. — J. Bemath. A magyaror- 
szagi asvanyvizek lelhelyei, 427. 

Buenos Ayres. Sociedad Cientifica Argentina. Anales. Tomo viii. 
Entrega 1 & 2. 1879. 

D. L. Brackebusch. Las especies minerales de la Kepiiblica Argen- 
tina, 5, 81. — ^D. E. Aguirre. La geologia de la Sierra Baya, 34. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal. N.S, Vol, xlviii. 
Parti. Nos. 1-4. 1879. 

— . . . N. S. Vol. xlviii. Part 2. Nos. 1-3. 1879, 

Record of the Occurrence of Earthquakes in Assam during 1878, 48. — 
R. C. Temple. Notes on the Formation of the Country passed through 
by the 2Dd Column Tal Chotiali Field Force during its march from Kala 
Abdullah Khan in the Kluijak l^ass to Lugari Barkhan, spring of 1879, 
103. 

— . . Proceedings. 1879, Nos. 4-11. 1879. 

R. C. Tenmle. Notes on the Formation of the Country passed through 
by the 2nd Column, Tal Chotiali Field Force, during the march from 
Kala Abdullah Khan in the Khoiak Pass to Lugari Bar Khan, Spring of 
1879, 176. 

. . . 1880, No. 1. 1880. 

Cambridge, TJ.S. Museum of Comparative Zoology. Annual Re- 
ports, 1861-78. 1863-78. 

. Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College. An- 
nual Report of the Curator for 1878-79, 1879. 
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Cambridge, U.S. Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard Col- 
lege. BuHetin. VoL i. 1863-69. 

A. Hyatt. The fossil Cephalopods of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, 71. 

. . . Vol. ii. Hos. 2-5. 1870-71. 

. . . Vol. iii. N-os. 1, ^3-16. 1871-70. 

A. Hyatt. Fossil Cephalopods of the Museum of Comparative Zoolo^ : 
Embryology, 59. — 0. A. Derby. Notice of the Palaeozoic Fossils, with 
notes by A. Agassiz, 279. — A. Agassiz and L. F. de Pourtales. Recent 
Corals from Tilibiche, Peru, 287. 

. . . Vol. iv. 1878. 

. . . Vol. V. 1878-79. 

E. R. Benton. The Richmond Boulder Trains, 17. — M. E. Wadsworth. 
On the Classification of Rocks, 275. 

. . . Vol. vi. Nos. 1-7. 1879-80. 

. . Memoirs. Vol. i. 1804-00. 

. . . Vol. ii. 1871-76. 

. . . Vol. iii. 1872-74. 

A. Agassiz. Revision of the Echini, 1. 

. . . Vol. iv. 1874-70. 

J. A. Allen. The American Bisons, living and extinct, No. X., 1. 

. . . Vol. V. 1877. 

. . . Vol. vi. No. 1, Part 1, & No. 2. 1878 & 1879. 

J. I). Whitney. The Auriferous Gravels of the Sierra Nevada of 
California, No. i. pt. 1. — L. Jjesquereux. Report on the Fossil Plants of 
the Auriferous Gravel Deposits of the Sierra Nevada, No. ii. 

Cassol. Palacontographica. Band xxvi. Lieferungcn 1-3. 1879. 

Purcliasech 

II. Ludwig. PUsiochfs Menhei {Emys MerUzeiy Fr. Ad. Romer), ein 
Beitrag ziir Kenntniss der Schildkroteii der Wealdenformation, 1. — W. 
Branco. Beitrag zur Entwickelungsgeschichte der fossilen Cephalo- 

S oden, 15. — D. Kramberger. Beitriige zur Kenntniss der fossilen Fisclie 
er Karpathen, 61. 

^ , Band xxvi. Liof. 4-0. 1880. Fiircliased, 

E. Stcihr. Die Radiolarienfauna der Tripoli von Grotte, Provinz 
Girgenti in Sicilien, 09. — Ilosius und von aer Marck. Die Flora dor 
westfalischen Kreidefonnation, 1 25. 

. . Supplementband iii. Lief. 3. Heft 4. 1879. 

Purchased, 

0. Feistmantel. Palgeozoische und mesozoische Flora des ostlichen 
Australien, 133. 

Chemical News. Vol. xxxix. No. 1022. 1879. 

. Vol. xl. Nos. 1023-1048. 1879. 

Norwegium, a newly discovered Metal, 26. — W. Thomson. Notes on 
a Sample of Fuller’s Earth found in a Fullonica recently excavated at 
I'orapeii, 138. — W. Tvison Macadam. On the chemical Composition of a 
Nodule of Ozokerite found at Kinghom-ncss, 148. — V. Clove. On Scan- 
dium, 169. — J. R. Santos. Analysis of Volcanic Ash from a recent 
Eruption of Cotopaxi, 180. — F. P. Venable. Chemical Composition of 
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“ Livingstoneite from Huitzuco, Guerrero, Mexico, 186. — E. C. Smith. 
Analysis of Magnetite exhibiting unusual Crystalline Distortion, from 
Henry Co., Virginia, 187. — S. L. Penfield. On the chemical Composition 
of Amblygonite, 208. — F. A. Genth. Examination of the North Caro- 
lina Uranium Minerals, 210. 

Chemical News. Yol. xli. Nos. 1049-1073. 1880. 

J. B. Ilannay. On the Artificial Formation of the Diamond, 106. — C. 
Bammelsberg. On Vesbium and Norwogium, 116. — E. G. Love. Edible 
Earth from Japan, 187. — W. WaUace. On the Condition in which sulphur 
exists in coal, 201, — W. J. Comstock. Analyses of some American Tan- 
talates, 244. 

Chemical Society. Journal. Nos. 200-205. 1879, 

G, Attwood, On a Gold Nugget from South America, 427. 

. . Nos. 200-211. 1880. 

Cincinnati Society of Natural History. Journal. Yol. iii. No. 1. 
1880. 

S. A. Miller. North American Mesozoic and Ccenozoic Geology and 
Pahx' ontology, 0. 

Clausthfil. Naturwisscnschaftlicher Yercin !Maja. Mitthoilungcn. 

, Neuo Folge. Heft 1. 1879. Purchased, 

A. Schmeisser. Die geognostischen Verhiiltnisse dos llabichtswaldes 
bei Cassel, 1. 

Coal and Iron Trades Gazette. Yol. vi. No. 246. 1879. 

. Yol. vii. Nos. 247-273. 1879. 

Coal in the Eastern Counties, 928. 

Yol. viii. Nos. 274-297. 1880. 

J. Pechar. Coal in the Chinese Empire, 251, 271. — The Cheodlo 
Coalfield, 312. 

Colliery Guardian. Yol. xxxvii. No. 905. 1879. 

. Yol. xxxviii. Nos, 960-991. 1879. 

The Mineralogical llesomces of New Zealand, 23. — FrcSmy, The For- 
mation of Coal, 52. — British Association, Section 0. Geology, 332, 372. 
— W. Molyiieux. The Forest of Wyro Coalfield, 773. — A. Mitchell. 
Geology of the Dalkeith Coallield, 851. — The Coalfields of Ireland, 865. 

. A^ol. xxxix. Nos. 992-1910. 1880. 

T. Rupert Jones. Coal, 143, 179, 21 9. — Tlie Kawa]va\va(h)al Mine, 299. 
— J. R. M. Robertson. Oil and Oil Wells of Bunnah, .‘128. — J. P. Kimball. 
Atmospheric Oxidation or Weathering of Coal, 331, 308. — The Supply and 
Production of CoJil, 407, 441, 487, 567, 607, 687, 847. — R. Gascoyne. A 
Boring for Coal at South Scarle, Lincolnshire, 529. — Boring at Probst 
Jesar, near Liibtheen, for Salt, 529. — Coalfields of Colorado, 537. — ^IVIan- 
ganesiferous Iron at Rahier, 572. — The Oheadle Coalfield, 611. — ^W, 
Wallace. On the Condition in which Sulphur exists in Coal, 651. 

Copenhagen. Kongeligo Danske Yidenskabernes Selskab. Natur- 
videnskabelige og Mathcmatiske Afhandlingcr. liaekke 5, 
Band xi. Nos. 5 & 6. 1880. 

. . . . Band xii. No. 4. 1870. 

J. Reinhardt. Beskrivelse af hovedskallen af et Kfcmpedovendyr, 
Orypotheriwn Darwiniiy fra La Plata-Landeiies plejstocene dannelser, 
35l. 
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Copenhagen. Kongelige Danske Yidenskaberaes Selskab. Oversigt. 
1879, Nob. 2 & 3. 1879. 

. . . 1880, No. 1. 1880. 

Cracow. Akademija umiejetnosci. Sprawozdanie Komisyi Fizy- 
jograficznej. Tome xii. 1878. 

St. Zarecznego. 0 srednich warstwach kredowych w krakowskim 
okregu, 176 (Czes^ II.).— -S. Olszewski. Krotki rys wycieczld geolo- 
giczn^j w W. fesiestwie Krakowski^m, 247. — S. Olszewski, Spis 
mineraldw znanych z*Y/. Ksiestwa Krakowakiego, 286. 

, , , Tome xiii. 1879. 

K. Trochanowski. Chemiczny ilosciowy rozbior wody mineraln^^i 
wyssowskiej, 67. — K. Trochanowski. Rozbior ilosciowy chemiczny woa 
Btudziennych i rzecznych miasta Tarnowa dokonany i opisany, 85.-— 
J. Trejdosiewick. Opis badah geologicznych dokonanych w Krolestwie 
Polski6m wroku 1878 oraz spostrzezen we wsiach zbrzy i Kleczanowie, 
118. — G. Oflsowski. 0 labradorytach na Woxyniii, 224. — F. Bieniasz. 
Fosforyty galicyjskie, 285. — A. Alth. Sprawozdanie z badan geolo- 
gicznych przediewietych w r. 1878 w Tatrach galic 3 jskich, 243. 

Darmstadt. Verein fiir Erdkunde und verwandte Wissenschaften. 
Notizblatt. Folge 3. Heft 18. Nos. 205-216. 1879. 

0. Bottger. Alter der Biimenconchylien der untersten Schichten des * 
Beckens von Bordeaux, 193. 

Dijon. Academie des Sciences, Arts et Belles-Lettres, Mcmoires. 
Series. Tome v. (1878-79). 1879. 

J. Martin. Description du groupe Bathonien dans la Cote-d’Or, 1. 

Dorpat. Naturforschor-Gesellschaft. Archiv fiir die Naturkunde 
Liv-, Ehst- nnd Kurlands. Ser. 1. Band viii. Lief. 4. 1879. 
C. Grewingk. Erbiuterungen zur zweiten Ausgabe der geognostischen 
Karte Liv-, Est- und Kiulanils, 343. 

. . . Ser. 1. Band viii. Lief. 3. 1879. 

. . Sitzungsberichte. Band v. Heft 1 (1878). 1879. 

C. Grewingk. Ueber die neue geognostische Karte der Ostseepro- 
vinzen, 78. 

. • . Bandv. Heft 2 (1879). 1880. 

0. Grewingk. Reste des Wildschweines, 184. — Klinge. Erratischer 
Block bei Sotaga, 224. — Grewingk. Verkieselung und Quarzbildung in 
obersilurischen Schichten der Balticum, 86. 

Dresden. Academiae Caesareae Leopoldino-Carolinae Germanicae 
Naturae Curiosorum. Nova Acta. Tomus xxxvii. 1875. 

G. Compter. Ein Beitrag zur fossilen Keuperliora, No. 3. 

. , Tomus xxxviii. 1876. 

H. Engelhardt. Tertiarpflanzen aus dem Leitmeritzer Mittelgebirge. 
Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss der fossilen Pflanzen Bohmens, 341 (No. 4). 

. . . Tomus xxxix. 1877. 

H. Engelhardt. Ueber die fossilen Pflanzen des Siisswassersandsteins 
von Tschemowitz. Ein neuer Beitrag zur Kenntniss der fossilen Pflanzen 
Bohmens, 357 (No. 7). 

. . Tomus xl. 1878. 

C. Ochsenius. Beitrage zur Erklarung der Bildung von Steinsalzlagern 
und ihrer Mutterlaugensalze, 121 (No. 4). — C. Winkler, Die Unter- 
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suchung des Eisenmeteoritfl von Rittersgmn, 831 (No. 8). — ^E. Geinitz. 
Das Erdbeben von Iquique am 9. Mai 1877 und die durcb dasselbe verur- 
sachte Erdbebenfluth im grossen Ocean, 383 (No. 9). 

Dresden. Naturwissenschaftlicbe Gesellscbaft Isis. Sitznngsbericbte 

1878, Juli bis December. Nos. 7-12, 1879, 

Ida V. Boxberg. Ueber eine Erderscbiitterung zu Nolhac, 135. — 
DeicbmiUler. Ueber das Tertiarbecken von Bilin, 13G. — C. Konig. Ueber 
J. H. Scbmick : Sonne und Mond als Bildner der Erdscbale, 138. — E. 
Geinitz. Proterohas von Ebersbach imd Kottmarsdorf in der Oberlau- 
sitz, 188. — E. Geinitz. Die verkieselten Holzer aus dem Diluvium von 
Kamenz in Sachsen, 192. 

. . Sitzungsbericbte 1879, Jdnuar bis Juni. 1879. 

Geinitz. Ueber einen Ausflug nach Lugan und die ■wissenschaftlichen 
Ergebnisse desselben, 7 ; Ueber die neuesten Untersuchungen iiber die 
Fructification der Ncsggeraihm foliosa, Stb., 11. — Geinitz und Deich- 
miiller. Ueber Blattina dresdenmdsy Gein. und Deichmiiller, 12. 

. . Sitzungsbericbte 1879, Juli bis December. 1880. 

Konig. Ueber die Verschiebung der Festlande, 113. — ^U. B. Geinitz. 
Ueber die neuesten Fortschritte der geologischen Forsch ungen in Nord- 
amerika, 115. — H. Engelhai'dt. Ueber die Cyprisschiefer Nordbohmens 
und ihre pflanzlichen Einschlusse, 131. 

' Dublin. Royal Geological Society of Ireland. Journal. N. S. Yol. v. 
Part 2. 1879. 

E. Hull. Note on a new Geological Map of Ireland, 104. — G. H. 
Kinahan. The Old Red Sandstone (so called) of Ireland in its relations 
to the Underlying and Overlying Strata, 106. — V. Ball. On Stilbite 
from Veins in Metamorphic (Gneiss) Rocks in Western Bengal, 114. — 
E. Reynolds and V. Ball. On an Artificial Mineral produced in the 
Manufacture of Basic Bricks at Blaenavon, Monmouthshire, 116. — G. H. 
Kinahan. Oambro-Silurian Rocks of the Southern and the Western 
Parts of Ireland, 118. — E. Hull. On the Occurrence of Crystals of Salt 
(Chloride of Sodium) in Chert from the Carboniferous Limestone, 122. — 
Haughton. Geological Notes on the Structure of Middle and North 
Devonshire, made during a walking tour in Devonshire in the summer of 
1878, 126. — W. Frazer. On ITy Brasil, a Traditional Island off the West 
Coast of Ireland, plotted in a MS. Map written by Le Sieur Tassin, Geo- 
grapher Royal to Louis XIII., 128. — M. H. Close. Anniversary Address, 
132. — ^P. H. Argali. Notes on the Ancient and Recent Mining Operations 
in the East Avoca District, 150. — G. H. Kinahan. Dingle Beds and 
GlengarifF Grits, 1(55. — R. J. Ussher and A. Leith Adams. Notes on the 
Discovery in Ireland of a Bone-Cave containing Remains of the Irish Elk 
associated with Traces of Man, 170. 

. Royal Irish Academy. Proceedings. Ser. 2. Yol. i. No. 13. 

1879. 

G. H. Kinahan. Sea-beaches, especially those of Wexford and Wick- 
low, 191. — R. S. Ball. Speculations on the Source of Meteorites, 227. 

YoLiii. N0.3. 1879. 

J. P. O’Reilly. On a Cylindrical Mass of Basalt existing at Contham 
Head, Moon Bay, coast of Antrim, 237. 

. . Transactions. Yol. xxvi. Nos. 18-21. 1879. 

J. P. O’Reilly. On the Correlation of Lines of Direction on the Earth’s 
Surfece, 611. 

, . . Yol. xxvii. No. 2. 1879. 
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Bublin. Eoyal Society. Journal. Vol. vii. No. 45. 1878. 

, . Scientific Proceedings. N. S. Vol. i, 1877-78. 

E. Hull. On the Origin and Geological Age of “ The Sealpe on the 
borders of Wicklow and Dublin, 11. — R. J. Moss. On Quartz with a 
pearly lustre, 49. — R. .T. Moss. On the Chemical Composition of the 
Coal discovered by the late Arctic Expedition, 61. — E. T. Hardman. 
On the Barytes Mines near Bantry, I21.--Feil and Fr<5my. On the 
Artificial Production of Minerals and Precious Stones, 127.— ^Maxwell 
Close. On the Physical Ceology of the neighlDOurhood of Dublin, 1 38. — 
AV. II. Bailey. On the Paheontology of the county of^ Dublin, 1( >2. — 
S. Ilaughton. On the Mineralogy of the counties of Dublin and Wicklow, 
183, 

. . . N.S. Vol. ii. Parts 1-4. 1878-80. 

Maxwell Close. Anniversary Address to the Koyal Geological Society 
of Ireland, 5. — A. von Lasaulx. On the Tridyraite-Quartz-Trachyte of 
Tardrcie Mountain and on the Oliviuc-Gabbro of Carlingford Mountains, 
25. — II. W. Feilden. Some Remarks on Interglacial Epochs in reference 
to Fauna and Flora existing at the present day in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere between the parallels of 8P and 8.3° N., 42. — A. Leith Adams. 
On the Recent and Extinct Irish Mammals, 45. — AV. Williams. On an 
Attempt to elucidate the 1 listory of the Cerim» metjavn'os^ commonly called 
the Irish Ellc, 105. — V. Ball. On Stilbite from A^eins in Metamoi’phic* 
(Gneiss) Rocks in Western Bengal, 121. — J. Emerson Reynolds and V. 
Ilall. On an Artificial Mineral produced in the Manufacture of Basic 
Bricks at Blaoiiavon, ^Monmouthshire, 123. — E. Hull. On the Occur- 
rence ofCrystalaofSa.lt (Chloride of Sodium) in Chert from the Carbo- 
niferous Jjiruestone, 12(). — E. Hull. Nolo on a new (Geological Map of 
Irelahd, 133.~G. II. Kinahan. The Old Red Sandstone (so called) of 
Ireland in its Relations to the IJndorlyiiig and Overlying Strata, 1 35. — 
G. H. Ivinaban. (jambro-Silurian and Silurian Rocks of the Soiitliern 
and the We.stern Parts of Ireland, 14.3. — S. Haiigliton. Geological Notes 
on the Structure of Middle and North Devonshire, made during a 
walking tour in Devonshire in the summer of 1878, 153. — W. Frazer. 
On Ily Brasil, a Traditional Island off the AA'est (>)ast of Ireland, plotted 
in a Ms. Map written by Sieur Tassin, Geographer Royal to Louis 
XIII., 173. — M. IL Close. Anniversary Address to the Royal Geological 
Society of Ireland, 191. — P. II. Argali. Notes on the Ancient and Recent 
Mining Operations in East Avoca district, 23 1. — G. IL Kinahan. Dingle 
and Glengarill Grits, 226. — R. J IJssher and A. I^eitli Adams. Notes 
on the Discovery in Ireland of a Bone-cave containing remains of the 
Irish lillf apparently coexistent wntli Man, 234. — J. P. O’Reilly. On the 
Occurrence of Microcline Feldspai* in the Dalkey Granites, 2^6. — G. H. 
Kinahan. Arklow Beach and Rivers, 250. — T. M. Reade. A Problem 
for Irish Geologists in Post-Glacial Geology, 255. 

, . Scientific Traneactiens. N. S. A^ol. i. Nos. 1-9. 

1877-79. 

E. Hull. On the Nature and Origin of the Beds of Chert in the Upper 
Carboniferous Limestone of Ireland, 71. — E. T. Hardman. On the 
Chemical Composition of Chert and the Chemistry of the Process by 
which it is formed, 85. 

. . . II. s. YoLii. No. 1. 1879. 

Eastbourne Natural-History Society. Papers, 1877-78. Preseri’- 
ted hy W. Wldtalcer, Esq.^ 

0. Ward. On the FosgU Fishes of the District (December 14). 
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Eastbourne Natural-History Society. Papers, 1878-79. Presented 
hy W. Whitaker y Esq.y F,G.S. 

F. C. S. Roper. On Coal, and the Evidence it affords of Geological 
Time (January 17) .~A. Ramsay. The Ocean of the Cretaceous Period 
(May 16). 

Easton. American Institute of Mining Engineers. Transactions. 
Yol. vii. (1878-79). 1879. Presented hy W, Whitakery Esq.y 
KG.S, 

R. N. Clark. The Humholdt-Pocahontas Veih, Rosita, Colorado, 21. 
— J. E. Church. The Heat of the Comstock Mines, 45. — W. P. Blake. 
Note on Zircons in Unaka Magnetite, 70. — R. W. Raymond. The Jenks 
Corundum Mine, Macon County, N. C., 83. — S. Drinker. The Butler 
Mine Fire Cut-off, 159. — E. B. Coxe. Note upon a peculiar variety of 
Anthracite, 213. — T. Sterry Hunt. The Cofil and Iron of the Hocking 
Valley, Ohio, 313. — C. A. Ashburner. The Bradford Oil District of 
Pennsylvania, 316. — J. F. Blaridy. The Lake Superior Copper Rocks in 
Pennsylvania, 331. — C. W. Kempton. Sketches of the New Mining 
District at Sullivan, Maine, 349. — F. Prime, jun. A Catalogue of Official 
Reports upon Geological Surve 3 ^s of the United States and Territories, and 
of British North America, 455. 

Jldiuburgh. Geological Society. Transactions. Yol. hi. Part 2. 
1879. 

R. Richardson’s Obituary Notice of Dr. James Bryce, 141. — C. W. 
Peach. Notes on the Fossil Plants found in the Old Red Sandstone of 
Shetland, Orkney, Caithness, Sutherland, and Forfai’shire, 148. — W, L. 
Lindsay. Museum Specimens of native Scottish Gold, 153. — F, Smith. 
On the Phenomena and geological Teaching of the recent great Flood 
in the Devon Valley, 109. — D. Milne-Home’s Address as President of the 
Society, and Obituary Notice of Sir Richard J. Griffith, Bart., 181. — A. 
Somervail. Observations on the Higher Summits of the Pentland Hills, 
191. — J. Wilson. On the Importance of Palaeontological Evidence in 
Geological Studies, 200. — T. D. Wallace. On the Structural Geology of 
Strathnaim, 204. — R.. Richardson. Obituary Notice of Dr. Page, 220. — 
,T. Henderson. On the Structure and Arrangement of the Rocks of 
Arthur’s Seat, 222. — R. Richardson. Obituary Notice of Professor Nicol, 
245. — A. Somervail. Observations on Roches moutonnees and other 
Points of geological Interest in the Valley of the Urr, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
247. — R. Richardson. On the Connection between Geology, Meteorology, 
and Agriculture, as illustrated by the leading Agricultural Districts of 
Scotland, 261. — A. Taylor. Notes on the Petrology of Arthur’s Seat, 
2G4. — W. J. Macadam. On the Chemical Composition of a Nodule of 
Ozokerite found at Kinghomness, 272. 

. Royal Society. Proceedings. Vol. x. No. 103. 1878-79. 

Heddle. Chapters on the Mineralogy of Scotland, 64, 70. — A. Geikie. 
On the Carboniferous Volcanic Rocks in the Basin of the Firth of Forth, 
their Structure in the Field and under the Microscope, 65, 232. — ^D. 
Milne-Home. Fifth Report of the Boulder Committee, 113. — ^W. JoUy. 
Notes on the Transportation of Rocks found on the South Shores of the 
Moray Firth, 178. — ^A. Somervail. Observations on Boulders and Drift 
on the Pentland Hills, 186. — J, Henderson. Notes on Drift and Glacial 
Phenomena on the Pentland Hills, 187. — ^References by Dr. Charles 
Maclaren and Prof. Geikie to Striae and Boulders on the Pentlands, 189. 
— D. Milne-Home. Remarks on the Boulder Report, 192. — ^D. Milne- 
Home. Notice of Striated Rocks in East Lothian and in some adjoining 
Counties, 256. 
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Edinburgh. Royal Society. Transactions. Vol. xxviii. Part 3. 
1877-78. 


. . . Yol. xxix. Part 1. 1878-79. 

Heddle. Chapters on the Mineralogy of Scotland, 47, 55. — ^R. H. 
Traquair. On the Structure and Affinities of the Platysomid®, 343. — 
A. Geikie. On the Carboniferous Volcanic Rocks of the Basin of the 
Firth of Forth, their Structure in the Field and under the Microscope, 
437. 

Ekaterinbourg. Societe Ouralienne d’ Amateurs des Sciences 
Naturelles. Bulletin. Tome iv. 1878. 

. . . Tome V. Livr. 1 & 2. 1879. 

V. M. MalakhofF. Indicateur des lieux de provenance des min^raux 
connus jusqu’ici dans les monts Ourals, 1. — N. Brousnitsyne. La 
Pyschma en aval du village de Inokraia jusqu’a la ville de Kamyschloff, 
11.— A. I. Brezdoff. Les eaux mindrales de Kourii et d’Alapaevsk, 25. 

Exeter. Teign Naturalist’s Fiold-Club. Report of the Proceedings 
for the years 1878, 1879. 1879, 1880. Presented hy G, W, 
Ormerod, Esq,, F,G,S, 

Falmouth. Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society. Forty-sixth 
Annual Report (1878). 1879. 

Geneva. Schweizerische paliiontologische Gesellschaft. Abhand- 
lungen. Yol. v. 1878. Purchased, 

L. Riitimeyer. Die Rinder der Tertiar-Epoche, zweiter Theil. — P. de 
Loriol. Monographic paldontologiqiie de la zone a Ammonites tenuihhafm 
de Baden, troisi^me partie. — ^R. Wioderslicim. Lah/rinthodon Muti- 
meyeri. — J. Bachmann. Fossile Eier aus der Molasse von Luzern, — P. de 
Loriol. Monographie des Crinoidos fossiles de la Suisse, 2^’ partie. 

. Societe de Physique et d’Histoire Naturelle. Memoires. 

Tome xxvi. Partie 2^ 1879. 

Geological Magazine. Dec. II. Yol. vi. Nos. 7-12. 1879. 

H. A. Nicholson and R. Etheridge, jim. On Three Species of CMo- 
chonus, M‘Coy, 289. — W. P. Crosby. How the Appearance of a Fault 
may be produced without fracture, 29G. — K. Petterson. The Slow 
Secular Rise or Fall of Continental Masses, 298. — E. T. Newton. Dis- 
covery of Emys lutaria on the Norfolk Coast, 304. — W. A. E. Ussher. 
Pleistocene Geology of Cornwall, 307. — .1. W. Davis. Source of the 
Erratic Boulders in the Valley of the Calder, Yorkshire, 313. — J. Milne. 
A Cruise among the Volcanos of the Kurile Islands, 337. — G. H. Kinahan. 
Dingle and Glengariff Grits, 348. — W. J. M^Gee. The Surface Geology 
of a Tart of the Mississippi Valley, 353. — T. G. Bonney. Notes on some 
Ligurian and Tuscan Serpentines, 362. — H. Woodward. Notes on a 
Collection of fossil Shells etc. from Sumatra (obtained by Mynheer Ver- 
beck. Director of the Geolomcal Survey of the West Coast of Sumatra), 
385. — G. W. Lamplu^. On the Occurrence of Freshwater Remains in 
the Boulder-clay at Bridlington, Yorkshire, 393. — N. Taylor. On the 
Cudgegong Diamond Field, New South Wales, 399. — W. J. M^Gee. 
Notes on tne Surface Geology of a Part of the Mississi^i Valley, 412. — 
H. Hicks. On the Classification of the British Pre-Cambrian Rocks, 
433. — W. Keeping. On some Columnar Sandstone in Saxon Switzerland, 
437. — H. Woodward. Fm-ther Notes on Sumatran Fossils, 441. — Nor- 
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man Taylor. On the Cudgegong Diamond Field, New South Wales, 444. 
— J. P. ‘Lesley. Origin or Pipe Ore, 459. — S. Allport. On the Rocks of 
Brazil Wood, Oharnwood Forest, 481. — O. Feistmantel. Notes on the 
fossil Flora of East Australia and Tasmania, 485. — H. Woodward. ^ Fur- 
ther Notes on Sumatran Fossils, 492. — E. Wilson. The Age of the 
Pennine Chain, 500. — F. T. S. Houghton. Notes on an Olivine Gabbro 
from Cornwall, 504. — J. Milne. Further Notes upon the Forms of Vol- 
canos, 508. — J. R. Dakvns. On the Parallel Roads of Glen Roy, 529. — 
J. W. Davis. New mssil Fish Spine, Ctenacanthus minor ^ *531. — ^E, 
Wilson. On the Occurrence of the Keuper Basement Beds in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Nottingham, 532. — ^II. Woodward. Further Notes on 
Sumatran Fossils, 535. 

Geological Magazine. Dec. IT. Yol. vii. Nos. 1-6. 1880. 

J. Clifton Ward. Notes on the Geology of the Isle of Man, 1. — E. 
Hill. Eccentricity and Glacial Enochs, 10. — W. Davies. On some fossil 
Bird-remains from the Siwalik Ilnls, India, in the British Museum, 18. — 
G. IT. Kinahan. The supposed Old Rod Sandstone of the Curlew and 
Fintona Districts, 27. — C. Lap worth. On Linnarsson’s recent Discoveries 
in Swedish Geology, 29, 68. — C. von Ettingshausen. Report on the Fossil 
Flora of Sheppey, 37. — J. S. Gardner. Cretaceous Gasteropoda, 49. — 0. 
Reid. The Glacial Deposits of Cromer, 55.— -J. Croll. Mr. Hill on the 
Cause of the Glacial Epoch, 66. — H. Woodward. A new Genus of Tri- 
lobites, Onycojnfge Lwersidijei, from N(5W South Wales, 97. — .T. Milne. 
Note upon the Cooling of the Earth, 99. — H. Hicks. On the Pre-(him- 
briam Rocks of Ross-shire, with Petrological Notes by T\ Davies, 10.3, 
155, 222, 260. — R. Etheridge, jun. British Carboniferous Tubicolar An- 
nelides, 109, 171, 215, 258. — G. Cole. Artificial Perlitic Structure, 115, 
— C. Callaway. Pre-Cambrian Geology of Anglesey, 1 17. — T. G. Bonney. 
Notes on Pre-Cambrian Rocks, 125. — ^F. Romer. On the Occurrence of 
Upper Devonian Goniatite Limestone in Devonshire, 145. — 0. Fisher. 
On the Cromer Cliffs, 147. — E. T. Newton. The Vertebra ta of the 
Forest-Bed Series of the East of England, 152. — J. Milne. Note on the 
Geographical Distribution of Volcanos, 166. — H. Woodward. Notes on 
the Anomalocystidae, a remarkable Family of Cystoidea from the Silurian 
Rocks, 193. — P. N. Bose. Notes on the History of the Extinct Carnivora, 
202, 271. — E. B. Tawney. Woodwardian Laboratory Notes : North 
Wales Rocks, 207, — W. II. Hudleston. Contributions to the Palgeonto- 
logy of the Yorkshire Oolites, 241. — A. J. Jukes Brown. The Subdivi- 
sions of the Chalk, 248. — R. Etheridge, jun. Contributions to British 
Tubicolar Annelides (part 4), 258. 

. . Yol. vi. Nos. 7-12. 1879. Purchased, 

. . Vol. vii. Nos. 1-6. 1880. Purchased, 

Geologists’ Association. Proceedings. Vol, vi. Nos. 1-6. 1879 

and 1880. 

C. Barrois. A Geological Sketch of the Boulonnais, 1. — Excursion to 
the Gorge of the Mole, Box Hill, and Dorking, 38. — C. Barrois. Excursion 
to the Boulonnais, 39. — W. H. Hudleston. On the Controversy respecting 
the Gneiss of the North-we.st Highlands, 47. — W. M. Williams. On the 
so-called ‘^Crater Necks” and ‘‘Volcanic Bombs” of County Antrim, 
Ireland, 80. — J. S. Gardner. On the British Eocenes and their Deposi- 
, tion, 83. — H. Goss. The Insect Fauna of the Secondary or Mesozoic 
Period, and the British and Foreign Formations of that Period in which 
Insect Remains have been detected, 116. — R. F. Tomes. On the fossil 
Corals obtained in the Oolite of the Railway-cuttings near Hook Norton, 
Oxfordshire, 152. — C. Barrois. Note on the Rev. J. F. Blake’s Paper on 

VOL. xxxvi. n 
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the Chalk of Yorkshire, 165.— Eeply. by the Eev. J. F. Blake, 170. — 
W. H. Flower. Visit to the Museum of the Koyal College of Surgeons, 
171. — J. F. Blake and W. H. Hudleston. Excursion to Weymouth and 
Portland J.72. — G. Seel^. On the Binosauria, 175. — . Rupert J ones 
and B. B. Woodward. Excursion to Newbury, 185. — Excursion to 
Orpington and Knockholt, 189. — Excursion to Watford, 191. — Excursion 
to Knockholt and Sevenoaks, 194. — Excursion to Bath, 196. — Excursion 
to Sevenoaks and Tunbridge, 202. — ^Excursion to Tunbridge and Tunbridge 
Wells, 204. — T. Rupert Jones. On the Origin of Peat and Peat-Bogs, 
207. — Excursion to Tunbridge Wells and (Jrowborough Beacon, 230. — 
Excursion to Ledbury, 233. — T. Rimert Jones. On the Practical Ad- 
vantages of Geological Knowledge (Inaugural Address of Session 1879- 
80), 237. — H. Goss. On the Insect Fauna of the Primary or Paheozoic 
Period, and the British and Foreign Formations of that Period in which 
Insect Remains have been detected, 271. 

Giessen. Oberhessische Gesellschafb fiir Natur- iind Heilkunde. 
18ter Bericht. 1879. 

Strong. TTeber Pflanzenreste im Eisensteinslager von Bieber bei 
Giessen, 143. 

Glasgow. Geological Society. Transactions. Vol. i. Part 2. 1863. 

A. Geikie. On the Phenomena of the Glacial Drift of Scotland, 1. 

. . . Yol. iv. Part 1. 1871. 

0. Cameron. On the Sutherlandshire Gold-fields, 1. — R. Craig. On 
the Section on the Crofthead and Kilmarnock Railway in Cowden Glen, 
Neilson, Renfrewshire, with Remarks on the Upper Bouldei*-clay, 17. — 
II. W. Crosskey and David Robertson. The Post-Tertiary Fossiliferoiis 
Beds of Scotland, 32. — R. Craig. On the Boulders found in Cuttings on 
the Beith Branch Railway considered in relation to their parent rock, with 
remarks on the local character of Boulder-clay, 45. — J, Thomson. On a 
Specimen of Acanthodes TFardii, Egerton, from the Lanarkshire Coal- 
field, 57. — J. Thomson. On Ctenacanthus liyhodoides, Egerton, 50. — l)u- 
gald Bell. On the Aspects of Clydesdale during the Glacial Period, 03. 

. . . Yol. vi. Parti. 1879. 

R. Craig. On the Fossils of the Upper Series of the Lower Carboni- 
ferous Limestones in the Beith and Dalrv Districts of North Ayrshire, 1. 
— Thomas King. Description of a Dry Biver-Bed in North Chile, 18. — 
David Robertson. On the Presence of Hermit Crabs in the Post-Tertiary 
Clays of the Clyde Basin, 23. — ^A. Pratt. Notes on Crinoids from 
Inverteil, Fifeshire, 25. — J. Young. Remarks upon Prof. Hall’s proposed 
Triple Division of the Carboniferous Strata, as contained in a Paper 
entitled, *^On the Upper Limit of the essentially Marine Beds of the 
Carboniferous System in the British Isles, and "the Necessity for the 
Establishment or a Middle Carboniferous Group,’’ 20 ; Notes on the Lime- 
stone Strata of the District around Glasgow, 29. — Sir William Thomson. 
The Internal Condition of the Earth as to Temperature, Fluidity, and 
Rigidity, 38. — J. F. Stewart. On the Discovery of Whale Remains in 
the Clays of the Curse of Stirling 49. — J. Dairon. On Retiolites, 51. — 
David Robertson. On the Post-Tertiary Fossiliferoiis Bed at the New 
Gas Tank, Paisley, 53. — David Robertson. Additions to the List of 
Polyzoa of Garvel-Park Post-Tertiary Deposit, 57. — A. Pratt. Scottish 
Trap Rocks and their Structure under the Microscope, 68. — J. Young. 
A new Scottish Mineral (Bowlingite), 63. — Lauder Lindsay. Austra- 
Gold-Quartz in Scotland, 68. — 1). 0. Glen. Notes on the Varieties 
of Trap Rocks found on the Coast of Ayrshire, near Largs, 72. — C. 
Lapworth. Recent Discoveries among the Silurians of South Scotland, 
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78. — J. E. S. Hunter. Craignethan and its Vicinity, 84.—- J. Thomson. 
On the Jointed Prismatic Structure in Basaltic Rocks, 95. 

Haarlem. Society Hollandaise des Sciences. Archives N^rlandaises 
des Sciences Exactes et Naturelles. Tome xiv. Livr. 1-5. 
1878. 

P. Ilarting, Determinations thermometriques faites dans un puits de 
309 metres ae profondeur, ^ Utrecht, 463. 

. . Tome XV. Livr. 1 & 2. 1880. 

J. A. Eoorda Smit. Les mines de diamants de I’Afrique australe, 
61. 

. Hollandsche Maatschappij der Wetenschappen. Natuur- 

kundige Ycrhandelingen. 3^^ Verz. Deel iv. Stuk 1. 

Halifax, H. S. ISTova- Scotian Institute of Natural Science. Pro- 
ceed! ng^: and Transactions. Yol. v. Part 1 (1878-79). 1879. 

11. Louis. A new Mineral (Louisite) from Elomidon, N. S., 15. — D. 
Iloiiej^mai). Nova-Scotiau (leology, 16). — D. Honeyman. Nova-Scotian 
Geology, King’s County, 21. — E. Gilpin. The Limonite and Lime- 
stones of Pictou County, 31. — II. Louis. On the Ankerite Veins of 
liondonderry, N. S., 47. — D. Honeyman. Nova-Scotian Geology, Notes 
to Retrospect of 1878, 64. 

Hanau. Wetterauische Gcsellschaft fiir die gesammto Naturkundc. 
Eoricht 1873-79. 1879. 

Heidelberg. N aturhistorisch-mcdicinischcr Y erein. Y erhandlungen. 
Neue Folge. Band ii. Heft 4. 1879. 

Hobart Town. Royal Society of Tasmania. Papers and Proceedings 
for 1877. 1878. 

T. Stephens. Notes on the Hobart-Town Storage Reservoir, 77. 

. . for 1878. 1879. 

R. M. Johnston. Notes on certain Tertiary and Post-Tertiary De- 
posits, 41. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. Charter, Bye-laws and Regulations, 
and List of Members. 1879. 

. Minutes of Proceedings. Yol. Ivii. (Session 1878-79). 

Part 3. 1879. 

1). K. Clark. The St.-Gothard Tunnel, 239. 

. . Yol. Iviii. (Session 1878-79). Part 4. 1879. 

. . Yol. lix. (Session 1879-80). Part 1. 1880. 

Kansas City. Western Review of Science and Industry. Yol. ii. 
No. 1. 1878. Presented hj W, WJiitaker, Esq,^ F,G,S, 

James Blake. Sonorous Sand, 28. — II. G. Hanks. Divisibility of 
Gold, 30. 

. . Yol. ii. No. 3. 1878. 

Odling. The new Metal Gallium,” 166. 

. . Yol. ii. No. 6. 1878. 

. . Yol. iii. Nos. 2-4. 1879. 

The Great Spirit Springs of Kansas, 124. — B. F Mudge. The new 

n2 
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Sink Hole in Meade 06., Kansas, 162. — ^E. L. Berthoud. Prof. Marsh on 
the fossil Polydactyle Ancestors of the Horse, and recent examples, 163. 
— B. F. Mudge. Another View of the Antiquity of Man, 222. — 
B. F. Mudge. Are Birds derived from Dinosaurs P, 224. 

Kasan. Imperial University. MsB^cTia (Proceedings and Scien- 
tific Memoirs). Vol. xlv. Nos. 1-6. 1878. 

■( ). Vol. xlvi. 1879. 

A. Schtiikenburg. Past Geological Epochs of European Bussia 
(Memoirs, No. 1). In limsian, 

Lausanne. Societe Vaudoise des Sciences Naturelles. Bulletin. 
Ser. 2. Tome xvi. Nos. 82 & 83. 1879 and 1880. 

P. de la Ilarpe. Les Nummulites du comte de Nice, leurs especes et 
leur distribution stratigraphi(|^ue, et 6chelle des Nummulites, 201. — 
E. Benevier. Notices g^ologiques et paleontologiques sur les Alpes 
vaiidoises, 395. — P. de Ja Ilarpe. Nummulites des Alpes franpaises, 
400. — C. Ilertholet. Note sur Taction du vent sur la position de blocs de 
roches, 640. — A. W. Waters. Quelques roehes des Alpes vaudoises 
6tudi6es au microscope, 693. — ^E. Guinaud. Notice sur les marbres 
de Saillou, 699. — Hans Schardt. Notice g^ologique sur la mollasse 
rouge et le terrain sid6rolitique du pied du Jura, 609. 

Leeds. Philosophical and Literary Society. The Annual Beport 
for 1878-79. 

•2 . Yorkshire Geological and Polytechnic Society. Proceedings. 

(N.S.) VoLvii. Part 2. 1879. 

A. B. Kell. On a Section at the Barrow Collieries, Worsbro’, 111, — 
W. Cash and T. Hick. On fossil Fungi from the JiOwer Coal-measures 
of Halifax, 116. — W. Cash and T. Hick. Notes on Traquairia, 122. — 
J. B. Dakyns. Glacial Beds at Bridlington, 123. — E. M. Cole. On the 
Origin and Formation of the Wold Dales, 128. — J. W. Davis. On the 
Source of the Erratic Boulders in the Valley of the Biver Calder, York- 
shire, 141. — II. F. Parsons. The Trias of the Southern Part of the Vale 
of York, 164. — S. Seal. Some Account of the fossil Plants found at the 
Darfield Quarries, near Barnsley, 162. — G. W. Lamplugh. On the Divi- 
sions of the Glacial Beds in Filey Bay, 167. — T. Tate. The Source of 
the Biver Aire, 1 77. — T. Tate. Note on an Intermittent Spring at Malham, 
186. — A. Lupton. Note on the Midland Coal-field, 187. — J. W. Davis. 
Ostracacanthus dilatatus (gen. et spec, nov.), a fossil Fish from the 
Coal-measures South of Halifax, Yorkshire, 191. 

Leicester. Literary and Philosophical Society. Beport of the 
Council, 1879. 1879. 

. Town Museum. Seventh Beport of the Museum Committee 

of the Town Council, 1879. 1879. 

Leipzig. Naturforschende Gesellschaft. Sitzungsberichte. Jahr- 
gang v. 1878. 

Credner. Ueber den geologischen Bau der Gegend von Ehrenfrieders- 
dorf und Geyer im Erzgebirge, 23. — C. Hennig. Beitrage zur Geologie 
von der Nordseeinsel Borkum nebst Bemerkungen fiber deren Flora und 
Fauna, 26. 
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Leipzig. Zeitschriflb fiir Krystallographie und Mineralogie. (Groth.) 
Band iii. Hefte 5 & 6. 1879. Purchased^ 

A. Berlin. CTeber die idiocyclopbanischen Krystalle, 449. — W. C. 
Brogger. Untersuchungon norwegischer Mineralien, ii., 471. — W. C. 
Brogger. Atakamit von Chili, 488. — W. C. Brogger. Zwei llut- 
tenerzeugnisse, 494. — Q. Tschermak und L. Sipocz. Die Clintonit- 
gnippe, 496. — ^A. Arzruni. Ueber den Coq^uimbit, 516. — II. Laspeyres. 
Mineralogische Bemerkungen, 626. — G. J. Brush und E. S. Dana, ifeber 
eine neue merkwiirdige Miueralfundstatte in Fairfield Co., Connecticut, 
und Beschreibung der dort vorkommenden neuen Mineralien, 677. — II. 
Baumhauer. Ueber klinstliche Kalkspath-Zwillinge iiach — i II, 688. 

. . ( .) Band iv. Hpfte 1-4. 1879-80. Par- 

chased^ 

A. Schrauf, Ueber Phosphorkupfererze, 1. — C. Dolter. Ueber die che- 
niisehe Zusammensetziing des Arfvedsonits und verwandter Mineralien, 
34. — K. Haushofer. Ueber die mikroskopifiKiheu Formen einiger bei der 
Analyse vorkommender Verbindungen, 42. — G. J. Brush und E. S. Dana. 
Ueber eine neue merkwiirdige Miueralfundstatte in Fairfield Co., Con- 
necticut, und Beschreibung der dort vorkommenden neuen Mineralien, 
69. — V. von Zepharovich. Ueber Dolomit-Pisolith und die sogenannte 
doppeltkdrnige ” Structur, 113. — V. von Zepharovich. Krystallformen 
dcs Jodsilber, 119. — A. von Lasaulx. Mineralogische Notizen, 162. — 
II. Laspeyres. Mineralogische Bemerkungen, VI., 244. — A. Knop. Ueber 
kiinstliche Erzeugung hohler Pseudoraorphoaen, 267. — A. Schrauf. Ueber 
Arsenate vom Joachimsthal, 277. — C. Vrba. Mineralogische Notize nil., 
352. — II. Fischer. Mikroskopisch-mineralogische Miscellen, 362. 

Liege. Societd Gcologique do Belgique. Annales. Tome v^ 
(1877-78). 1878. 

G. Dewalque. A propos de la carte gdologique du grand-duchd de 
Luxembourg, par M^i. Wies et Siegen, Ivi. — G. Dewalque. Note sur un 
poisson du calcaire carbonifere inferieur, lix. — Jannel. Annonce d’un 
nouveau gisement fossilifere a Fdpin, lx. — G. Dewalque. Les rdsultats 
d’un Bondage opdr^ a Londres, Ixv. — A. Firket. Note sur un nouveau gite 
de fossiles crdtacds a Hollogne-aux-Pierres, Ixxviii. — ^lieuleaux. Analyse 
d’argilites herviennes, Ixxx. — A. Firket. Sur la position stratigraphique 
du gres houiller de la station d’Andenne, Ixxxi. — G. Dewalque. Calamines 
du Laurium, Ixxxiii. — A. Firket. Sur une vari^td de quartz pulvdrulent, 
xc. — De la Vallee Poussin. Sur la diorite du champ de St.-Veron a 
Lembecq et la mdsence de la tdtraddrito dans les fissures de cette roolie, 
xcviii. — De la Vallde Poussin. Annonce de la presence de nodules et 
rognons calcardo-schisteux dans les schistes rouges de Pepinster, xcix. — 
G. Dewalque. Observations sur le gite fossilifere signald par M. Jannel, c. 
— G. Dewalque. Observations sur un puits artdsien ford a Londres, ci. — 
F. L. Cornet. Sur la rencontre d’ossements d’lguanodon dans un acci- 
dent du terrain houiller de Bemissart, cv. — G. Dewalque. Note sur le 
Bondage de Fumes, cviii, — G. Dewalque. Cornets calcaires de I’ampdlite, 
cix. — G. Iloch. Manganese oxydd d’Andenne, cx, — A. Firket. Struc- 
ture de quelques dchantillons de houille et de schiste houiller, cxii* 
— ^A. Firket. Un second gite d’eurite a Spa, cxiii. — E. Van den Broeck. 
Sur les formations tertiaires d Anvers, cxvii. — A. Firket. Ddcouverte de 
la Millerite (Haarkies) au charbonnage du Hasard a Micheroux,. cxx. — 
A , Firket. Sur la position stratigraphique du poudingue houiller d’Amay, 
cxxi. — Malaise. Sur des Lingula trouvdes a Liemeux, dans le cambrien 
de I’Ardenne, cxxxvii. — A. Butot, E. Vanden Broeck, et E. Delvaux. 
Session extraordinaire de 1878, Excursion gdologique dans le Limbourg, 
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cxli. — A. Dumont. Expense a la note de M. P. J. J. Bogaert sur les 
couches de charbon d^couvertes dans le Limbourg N^^erlandais, 3. — 
P. J. J. Bogaert. R^ponse ^ la note pr^cedente de M. A. Dumont sur les 
couches de charbon du Limbourg Nderlandais, 7. — ^F. L. Cornet et A. 
Briart. Sur la craie brune phosphatde de Oiply, 11. — J. Paly. Etude sur 
le terrain carbonifere, la faille du midi depuis les environs de Binche 
jusqu^itla Sambre, 28.— A. Firket. Notice sur le gite ferro-mangan^sifere 
deMoet-fontaine (Eahier), 33.— A. Firket. Sur la position stratigraphi- 
que du poudingue houiller dans la partie ouest de la province de Li6ge, 42. 
^E. Delvaux. Note sur quelques ossements fossiles recueillis aux 
environs d’Overlaer, prSs de Tirlemont, et observations sur les formations 
quatemaires de la contr4e, 48. — G. Vincent et A. Eutot. Note sur 
I’absence du systtoe Diestien aux environs de Bruxelles et sur des ob- 
servations nouvelles relatives au syst^me Laek^nien, 56. — G. Vincent 
et A. Eutot. Note sur le relevd aes Bondages entrepris par M. van 
Ertbom dans le Brabant, 66. — P. van Ertbom. Relev^ des Bondages 
dx4cut^8 dans le Brabant, 77. — J, Faly. Etudes surle terrain carbonifere, 
le poudingue houiller, 100. 

lidge. Societe Eoyale des Sciences. Memoires. Ser. 2. Tome vii. 

1878. 

L. G. De Koninck. Eecherches sur les fossiles pal(5o2oiques de la 
Nouvelle-Galles du Sud (Australie). • 

. , . . Tome viii. 1878. 

Lille. Socicte Geologique du Nord. Annales. Tome vi. (1878-79). 
1879. 

Gosselet. Sur les stations de Page de la pierre aux environs de Saint- 
Quentin, 1. — ^^Gosselet. Le calcaire de Givet, 2. — ^Verconstre. Sondage a 
llourbourg, 84. — Gosselet. De la terminaison orientale de le grande faille, 
35. — Ohellonneix et Ortlieb. Traces des silex ii Nummulites et do la 
couche a Cyrma Morndi, aux environs de Bethime, 47. — Ortlieb et 
Ohellonneix. Note sur les affleurements tertiaires et quatemaires visibles 
sur le parcours de la voie ferr<5e en constmetion eutre Tourcoing et 
Menin, 51. — Gosselet. Dccouverte d’osseuients d’lguanodoii a Ber- 
nissart, 61. — Gosselet. La roche a F5pin, 06. — J. Ladriere. fitude sur 
les limons des environs de Bavay, 74. — C. Barrois. Lettro d’Am^rique, 87. 
— V. Lemoine. Eecherches sur les oiseaux fossiles des terrains tertiaires 
des environs de Reims, 94. — C. Barrois. Eeniarques sur le travail de 
M. Prestwich, intituled he Section of Messrs. Meux and CJo.'s 

Artesian Well in the Tottenham-court Road,’’ &c. &c. (Q. J. G. S. 1878, 
p. 002), 06.— De Mercey. Lettre a M. Ch. Barrois, 102. — Godin. 
Bondage a Guise, 104. — Gosselet. Les r^sultats donnds par ce sondage, 
105. — ^A, Six. L’Eozoou, 108. — ^Excursion de la Geologists* Association 
de Londres dans le Boulonnais, 113. — Gosselet. Description g5olo- 
gique du canton de Maiibeuge, 120.— A. Rutot et E. Vanden Broeck. 
Quelques mots sur le quaternaire, 215. — C. Barrois. Discours presi- 
dentiel, 228. — Ortlieb. Coninte-rendu des travaux de la Society, 245. 
— Gosselet. Compte-rendu do I’excursion a Souchez, et expose de la 
g^ologie des environs de Lens, 255. — ^Desailly. Note sur les r5sultats 
de quelques Bondages ex^cut^s au sud de la concession de Lievin, 
265. — C. Barrois. Le marbre griotto des Pyr^n5es, 270. — J. Ladriere. 
Etude sur les limons des environs de Bavai, 300. — J. Ortlieb. Reponse a 
la note de MM. Rutot et Vanden Broeck Quelques mots sur le quater- 
naire,” 306. — Gosselet. L’argile a silex de Vervins, 317. — C. Barrois, Sur 
r^tendue du systeme tertiaire inferieur dans les Ardennes et sur les argiles 
a silex, 340. — C. Barrois. Sur le terrain crotace du bassin d’Oviedo 
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(Espagnc), 379. — Ohellonneix. Note sur le limon des environs de T^ens, 
381. — Cliellonneix. Note sur les deux Unions, 383. — Gosselet. Nou- 
veaux documents pour I’dtude du Famennien ; tranch^es de clieinin de 
fer entre F^ron et Semeries. — Gosselet. Schistes de Sains, 389. — A. Six, 
Compte-rendu de Texcursion du 14 au 19 avril 1879 dans les terrains 
secondaires de TAisne et des Ardennes, 400. — A. Billet. Compte-rendu 
de Texcursion g^ologique du 27 avril 1879 aux environs de Toumai, 
427. — A. Six. Compte-rendu do Texcursion des 11 et 12 mai 1879 a 
Bruxelles et a Anvers, 431. — Legay. Compte-rendu de Texciusion aux 
Cales-Seches, Anvers, 437. — C. Maurice. Excursion du 26 mai 1879 
dans les terrains cr^tacds des environs de Mens, 438.^— C. Barrois. Sur 
quelques esp6ces nouvelles ou peu connues du terrain cr^tacd du nord 
de la France, 449. — ^J. Gosselet. Notice ndcrologique sur Jean-Baptiste- 
JuUen d’Omdius d’Halloy, 467. 

Mngdnienr Universel. The Universal Engineer. Vol. iv. Nos. 2- 
25. 1880. 

Linnean Society. Journal. Zoology. Vol. xiv. No. 80. 1879. 

. . . Vol. XV. No. 81. 1880. 

A. C. Haddon. On the Extinct Land-Tortoises of Mauritius and lio- 
driguez, 68. 

. . Botany. Vol. xvii. Nos. 102^105. 1879-80. 

. Transactions. 2nd Sor. Botany, Vol. i. Parts 6 <fe 7. 

1879-80. 

-. Zoology. Vol. i. Part 8. 1879. 

. Vol. ii. Part 1. 1879. 

Liverpool Geological Society. Proceedings. Session 19th (1877-78)* 
Vol. iii. Part 4. 1878. 

T. M. Eeade. On the Geological Significance of the ^ Challenger^ Dis- 
coveries, 331. — W. Soinmoiis. Notes on Chrysocolla, 342.— W. Senimons. 
Notes on the Mineralogical Structure of some Cornisli Granites, 360. — 
0. H. Beasley. On the Microscopic Structure of the Carboniferous 
Limestone, with refenmee to its mode of Deposition, .369. — T. M. Keade. 
Some further Notes on the Submarine Forest at the Alt Mouth, 3()2. — , 
G. H. Morton. S(^ction of Drift-beds observed in sinking for water at 
Aughton, near Ormskirk, 370.- — G. II. Moi’ton. The Carboniferous Lime- 
stone and Millstone Grit of North Wales, Llangollen, 371. 

. . Session 20th (1878-79). Vol. iv. Part 1. 1879. 

W. Semmons. On some I\seudomorphs of Chrvsocolla after Ataca- 
mite, 7. — 0. Kicketts. On some remark.ahln Pohhles in the Boulder 
Olay, 10. — A. Morgan. A Eeviow of Dr. F. V. Hayden’s Geological and 
Topographical Atlas of Colorado, with a Sketch of tlie Geology of North- 
western America, 18. — A. Strahan. On some Glacial Strhe on the North 
Wales Coast, 44. — F. P. Marratt. Decent and Fossil Nassa, 47. — D, 
Mackintosh. On the Inter-Glacial Age of the Cave-Mammalia, 69. — 
J. C. Brown. Analysis of Rock from the 1300 foot deep Bore-hole at 
Bootle, 03. — T. M. Reado. Notes on the Scenery nnd G(‘OJogy of Ireland, 
04. 

Liverpool. Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. Transac- 
tions. 3rdSer. Vol. vii. (1878-1879). 1879. 
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Liverpool Naturalists’ Pield Club. Proceedings, 1878-1879. 1879. 
Presented by W, Whitaker, Esq,, F,G.S. 

London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine. Series 5. 
Vol. viii. Nos. 46-52. 1879. Presented by Dr. Francis, F.L.S., 
F.Q.S. 

J. Perry and W. E. Ayrton. On a neglected Principle that may be 
employed in Earthquake Measurements, 60. — J. Perry and W. E, Ayrton. 
On Structures in an Earthquake Country, 209. 

. Series e5. Yol. ix. Nos. 53-58. 1880. 

W. Flight. Examination of two new Amalgams and a Specimen of 
Native Gold, 146. — L. Fletcher. Crystallographic Notes, 180. — R. II. 
Koch and Fr. Klocke. On the Motion of Glaciers, 274, 

London Iron-Trades Exchange. Vol. xxiv. No. 1046. 1879. 

. Yol. XXV. Nos. 1047-1063, 1065-1072. 1879. 

British Association. Section 0, Geology, 265. 

Yol. xxvi. Nos. 1073-1097. 1880. 

Formation of Coal, 40. — ^T. Rupert Jones. Coal, 136, 167. — Russian 
and English Coal, 384. 

Lyons. Museum d’Histoire Naturelle. Archives. Tome ii. 1879? 
Purchased. 

A. Locard. Description de la faune de la mollasse marine et d’eau douce 
du Lyonnais et du Dauphind, 1. — Lortet et E. Ohantre. Recherches sur 
les Mastodontes et les faunes mammalogiques qui les accompagnent, 285. 

Manchester. Geological Society. Transactions. Yol, vi. No. 9. 
1867. 

. . . Yol. ix. 1870. 

J. Aitken. On Productus llanyoUensis from the Eglwseg Rocks, Llan- 
gollen, North Wales, 9. — J. Aitken. President’s Address, 11. — J. Eccles. 
On Two Dykes recently found in North Lancashire, 26. — E. Hollies. On 
a Specimen of the llomalonotus delphinocephalus, found at Dudley, 28. — 
W. lioyd Dawkins. The Denbighshire Caves, 31. — J. Eccles, On some 
Starfishes from the Rhenish Devonian Strata, 51. — Spencer. Millstone- 
gi’it Rocks, 55. — J. Knowles, Observations on the Temperature at the 
Pendleton Colliery, 72. — J.M. Fletcher. Observations on some Specimens 
of Silver Ore from the State of Nevada, United States, 83. — J. Eccles. 
On some Specimens showing the Identity of Productus humeroms, Sow., 
with Pi'oductm suhlcevis, De Kon., (No. 3) 1. — J. Currie. Observations 
relative to the throw of tlio Pennine Fault, 2. — Excursion to Dove-Holes, 
16. — J. Aitken. On the Pholas Boring Controversy, 31. 

Yol. X. 1871. 

J. Aitken. President’s Address, 8.— J. Eccles. On some Sections of 
Permian Strata near Kirkby Stephen, 30. — D. Jones. The Spirorhis 
Limestone in the Forest of Wyre Coalfield, 37.— J. Aitken. On Faults 
in l)rift at Stockport, Cheshire, 40.— J. Eccles. On the Relation of the 
Sedmientary and Crystalline Rocks in the Chain of Mont Blanc, 70. — 
J. Currie. Some Views on the Formation and Distribution of the Super- 
ficial Accumulation over a northern Portion of the Pennine Chain, 88. — 
W. Boyd Dawkins. On the Formation of the Caves around Ingleborough, 
106. — J. Kerr, On Traces of Glacial Phenomena in the Upper Valley of 
the River Irwell, in Rossendale, 116. — J. E. Taylor. The Relation in 
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their Mode of Occurrence of the Palaeolithic to the Neolithic Types of 
Flint Implements, 126. 

Manchester. Geological Society. Transactions. Yol. xi. 1872. 

J. Knowles. President’s Address, 11. — G. 0. Greenwell. On Anthra- 
cite, 20. — T. Livesey. On the Origin of Faults, 33. — W. Boyd Dawkins. 
On the Climate that prevailed during the Pleistocene Age, 47. — W. H. 
Johnson. Notes on a Tour in the Lipari Islands in 1871, 53. — J. Aitken. 
On the Traces of Glacial Action on Rock-surfaces at Clitheroe, 63. — 
W. Boyd Dawkins. On the proposed Boring in the Weald of Sussex, 66, 

. . . YoLxii. 1873. 

J. Plant. On Neolithic Stone Implements from Yenezuela, 17 ; Ex- 
cursion up the Valley of the Irwell, ^6. — J. Aitken. Notes on an Ossi- 
ferous Cavern recently discovered in the Carboniferous Limestone of 
Staffordshire, 28. — J. Plant. On Human and Animal Remains in Caves 
in North Lancashire, 34. — J, Aitken. On Slickensides on Millstone-giit 
from Todmorden, 43. 

. . . Yol. xiv. Part 27. 1877. 

J. F. Evans. On the Mines of the Parys Mountain, Anglesey, 367. 

Yol. XV. Parts 6-13. 1878-80. 

• J. Atherton. Notes on a recent Boring in Openshaw, near Manchester, 
with Remaiks on the Manchester Coalfield and the District to the East 
of ^ 137. — C. Livesay. Section of Strata at Bradford Colliery, 161. — 
G. H. Kinahan. Diagram of the Irish Palseozoic Rocks, showing a nearly 
continuous sequence from the Coal-measures to the Cambrian, 170. — 
J. Aitken. On the Occurrence of a Bed of Iron Pyrites in the Millstone 
Grit in the Walsden Valley, near to the remains of an ancient bloomary, 
186. — J. Crofton. Notes on the Geology of the Shap District, 234. — 
R. Pennington. Upon the Arrangement of a Geological Museum, 247. — 
J. Aitken. On the Discovery of an ancient Iron-mine in Cliviger, and 
some further Remarks on the Remains of old bloomaries in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Todmorden, 261. — J. M. Mello. Notes on the more recent 
Discoveries in the Cresswell Oaves, 290. 

Melbourne, Royal Society of Victoria. Transactions and ProQeed- 
ings. Yol. XV. 1879. 

J. Cosmo Newbery. Formation of Hyalite by the Action of Ammonia, 
49. 

Milan. Reale Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere. Rendiconti. 
Ser. 2. Yol. xi. 1878. 

S. C. Taramelli Torquato. Del granito nella formazione serpentinosa 
dell’ Appennino pavese, 63. — A. Vend. Sulla cronologia dei vulcani tir- 
reni, e sulla idrografia della Val di Chiana anteriormente al period oplio- 
cenico, 144. ~S. 0. Taramelli. Alcune osservazioni geologiche sul Carso 
di Trieste o sulla valle del fiume Recca, stubilite in occasione di un pro- 

f etto di derivazione di questo fiume in citta, medianle una galleria di 
4 chilometri, 289. — ^W. Komer. Analisi dell’ acqua minerale di Bace- 
dasco nel Piacentino, 644, 

Memorie. Yol. xiv. Ease. 2. 1879. 

-. Societa Italiana di Scienze Natural!. Atti. Yol. xix. Ease. 4, 
1877. 


Yol. XX. Fasc. 3 & 4. 1879. 
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Milan* Society Italiana di Scienze Natural!. Atti. Vol. xxi. 
Ease. 3 & 4. 1879. 

P. PoUi e P. Lucchetti. Nuova analisi cliiniica delF acqua mincralo 
detta di S. Pancrazio in Trescore Balneario, prqvincia di Bergamo, 344. 

: — T. Taramelli. Appunti geologici sulla provincia di Belluiio, 519. 

|D. Marinoni. OontriWzioni alia geologia del Friuli, 647.-0. F. J^arona. 
II pliocene dell’ Ollrepo pavese, 662. — N. Pini. Contribuzione alia fauna 
fossile postpliocenica della Lombardia, 774.— N. Borghi. Sulla scoperta 
jdi una stazione preistorica nella Palude Brabbia, 822. — A.^ Ferrotti. Sco- 
perta di una fauna e di una flora miocenica a facies tropicale in MontebabbiQ, 
827. — L. Maggi. Catologo delle rocce della Valciivia, 858. 

Mineralogical Society. Journal. Vol. ii. No. 12*. 1879. 

Heddle. Map of Shetland and brief Description. 

Vol. iii. Nos. 13-16. 1879-80. 

T. M. Hall. Contributions towards a History of British Meteorites, 1. 
— ^M. F. Heddle. Geognosy and Mineralogy of Scotland, 18. — M. F. 
Heddle. Preliminary Notice of supposed new Scottish Minerals, 57. — 
T. Aitken. Note on the Modes of Occurrence and Localities of Abria- 
chanite, 69. — ^M. F. Heddle. On Haughtonite, a new Mica, 72. — J. 0. 
Ward. On some Gold Occurrences, 85. — J. H. Collins. Additional Note# 
on Penwithite, 89. — J. H. Collins. Note on Christophite from St. 
Agnes, 91, — J. H. Collins. The History of a remarkable Gem, the 
Maxwell-Stuart ” Topaz, 93. — J. Milne. List of Japanese Minerals, 
with Notes on Species which are believed to be new, 96. — J, H. Jellett. 
Measurements of Angles of Basaltic Columns in the Giant^s Causeway, 
County of Antrim, made in 1877, 101. — H. C. Sorby. On the Cause of 
the Production of different Secondary Forms of Crystals, 111. — A. E. 
Arnold. Note on a Crystallized Slag isomorphous with Olivine, 114. — 
T. Davies. Preliminary Note on Old Bhyolites from Bouley Bay, Jersey, 
118. — J. H. Collins. Note on the hlinerals of the Island of Cyprus, 120. 
— T. A, Beadwin. Notes on some Minerals of the Mawddacli Valley, 
122. — M. F. Heddle. The Geognosy and Mineralogy of Scotland (the 
Orkney Islands), 147, 220. — John Milne. Experiments on the Elasticity 
of Crystals, 178. — C. 0. Trecliinau. On a probable Dimorphous Form of 
Tin, and on some Crystals "ound associated with it, 186. — M. F. Heddle. 
Note on Abriachanite, 193. — Marshall Hall and Heddle. On Ser- 
pentinous Minerals from the Saas Tlial and from Scotland, 252. — S. G. 
Perceval. On the Occurrence of Celestine in New Bed Marl near Sid- 
mouth, 255. 

Minneapolis. Minnesota Academy of Natural Sciences. Bulletin, 
for 1877, pp. 325-352. 1878. 

N. H. Winchell. The Cretaceous in Minnesota, 347. 

Montreal. Canadian Naturalist. N. S. Vol. ix. No. 5. 1880. 

T, S. Hunt. The History of some Pre-Cambrian Bocks in America 
and Europe, 257. — J. T. Donald. The Helderberg Bocks of St. Helen’s 
Island, 302. — ^B. J. Harrington. Notes on Chrome GarntJt, Pyrrhotite, 
and Titaniferous Iron Ore, 305. 

Montrose. Natural-History and Antiquarian Society. Beport of 
the Directors, January 1880. 1880. 

II. Mitchell. The Fossils of Forfarshire, 7. 
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Moscow. Societe Imperiale des Naturalistes. Bulletin. Tome liii. 
No. 4 de 1878. 1879. 

H. Trautschold. Ueber don Jura von Isjum, 249. — A. T. Middendorff. 
Ueber Salmiak-Gewinnung ini Serafscban-gebiete, 266. 

. . Tome liv. Nos. 1 et 2 de 1879. 1879. 

H. Trautschold. Beiseberichte, 134. 

. . . Tome liv. No. 3 de 1879. 1879. 

0. Milach^vitch. Etudes Pal^ontologiques, Sur les couches a Ammo^ 
nites macrocephalua en Bussie, 1. — H. Trautschold. Sur Pinvariabilito 
du niveau des mers, 129. — H. Trautschold. Dio geologischon Forschungen 
in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika, 156. 

. . Nonveaux Mdmoires. Tome xiv. Livr 1. 1879. 

H. Trautschold. Die Kalkbriiche von Mjatschkowa, eine monographic 
des oberen Bergkalks, 1. 

Munich. Koniglich-bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften. Ab- 
handlungen. Band xiii. Abth. 2. 1879. 

, K. A. Zittel. Studien iiber fossile Spongien, Abth. 8. Monactinel- 
lidae, Tetractinellidae und Calcispongiae; 1. 

— . . Sitzungsberichte der mathematisch-physikalisehen 

Classe. 1879, Hefte 1-3. 1879. 

Giimbel. Geognostische Mittheilungen aus den Alpen, 88, 

Nancy. Societd des Sciences. Bulletin. Serie2. Tome iv. Fasc. 8. 

1878. 

D. A. Godron. Histoire des premieres ddcouvertes faites aux environs 
de Toul et de Nancy de produits de Pindustrie primitive de Phomme, 47. 
—Bleicher. Essai sur les temps prchistoriques en Alsace, 66. 

Nature. Yol. xx. Nos. 504-522. 1879. 

G. F. Bodwell. The recent Eruption of Etna, 109. — J. W. Dawson, 
The Genesis and Migration of Plants, 267. — Mobius on the JEozoon 
Question, 272, 297. — W. B. Carpenter and Dawson. The JEozoon catia- 
detisCf 328, — ,T. Sibree, jun. Observations on the Physical Geography and 
Geology of Madagascar, 368. — W. (^. Williamson. On SphenophyUumy 
Adcrophyllites^ and CalamitesyMh . — ^Volcanic Phenomena and Earthquakes 
during 1878, 378. — P. M. Duncan. Opening Address, Section C, Geology, 
British, Association, 448. — British Association, Section C, Geology, 469, 
486 ; Section D, Department of Anthropology, 489. — O. C. Marsh. 
History and Methods of Palaeontological Discovery, 494, 516. — B. B.Noel. 
Bernhard von Cotta, 606. — G. F. Bodwell. Notes from Iceland, 632. — 
B. A. C. Godwin -Austen. Palaeozoic Bocks in South-east of England, 
547. — W. Boyd Dawkins. The x\ntiquity of Man, 570. — Nordenskj old’s 
Arctic Voyages, 600, 631. 

. Yol. xxi. Nos. 523-548, and Extra Number, 1879-80. 

The Swedish Nortli-east Passage Expedition, 37, 67. — A. Geikie. On 
the Geology of the Far AVest, 07 ; Yale College and American Palaion 
tology, 101. — The New Wealden Dinosaur, 136. — .1. S. Gardner. On the 
Eocene Flora of Bournemouth, 181. — B. Abbay. — Note on a Consolidated 
Beach in Ceylon, 184. — Geology of Greece, 192. — A. Geikie. Geological 
Suivey of the United States, 197, 012. — G. F. Bodwell. The History of 
Vesuvius during the year 1879, 351. — H. A. A. Nicholls. The Volcanic 
ErmUion- in Dominica, 372. — G. F. Bodwell. The Lipari Islands, 400. 
— li. C. Sorby. The Structure and Origin of Stratified Bocks, 431. — 
J, W. Judd. The Classification of the English Tertiaries, 448. — Pie- 
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Mstoric Antiquities of the Austrian Et^ire; 457. — F. Fuchs. On the 
Asiatic Alliances of the Fauna of the Oongerian ” Deposits of South- 
eastern Europe, 628. — W. King and T. H. Rowney. On the Origin of 
the Mineral, Structural, and Chemical Characters of Ophites and related 
Bocks, 629. — A, Gautier. The St Gothard Tunnel, 681. — The Easter 
Excursion of the Geologists* Association to the Hampshire Coast, 690. — 
Rev. James Clifton Ward, F.G.S., 614. 

Jfatare. Vol. xxii. Nos. 549-555. 1880. 

W. Jolly, The Parallel Roads of Lochaher, the Problem and ite 
various Solutions, . 68. — ^A. Geikie. Rock- weathering as illustrated in 
Churchyards, 104. — A Lacustrine Volcano, 129. 

JTeuch&tel. Socidte des Sciences Katurelles. Bulletin. Tome xi. 
Cahier 3. 1879. 

M. de Tribolet. Note sur Forigine des vari^t^s filiforme et capillaire 
de Targent natif, 380. — ^M. de Triholet. Note sur un glissement de terrain 
qui s’est produit le 29 mars, k 10 heures du soir, au Cr^t-Taconnet, 
454. — M. de Tribolet. Note sur la presence d’une source min^rale k 
Valangen, 469. — Jaccard. Observations sur les roches utilis^es par la 
fabiique de ciment de St. Sulpice et sur les terres abriques du Jura, 486, 
— M. de Tribolet. Note sur le c^nomanien de Gibraltar (Neuchatel) et 
de Cressier, avec un aper^u sur la distribution de ce terrain dans le Jura, 
600. — Desor, Les anciens glaciers des Alpes maritimes, 619. — Desor. 
Effondrement curieux dans la coUine ^laciaire du Gibet, 626. — M, de 
Tribolet. Sur I’origine des fausses marmitos de grants des bords du lac de 
Neuchatel, 629. — ^M. de Tribolet. Notes g^ologiques et pal^ontologiques 
sur le Jura neuch^telois, 631. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, North-of-England Institute of Mining and 
Mechanical Engineers. Transactions. Vol. xxviii. (1878-79). 
1879. 

G. A. Lebour. Brief Notes on some of the Sections of the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone Series of Northumberland, published in the first part of 
the Account of Borings and Sinkings,** 3. — A. R. Sawyer. On Mining 
at Saarbriicken, with an Account of the Structure of the Coal-field, 9. — 
J. D. Kendall. On the Haematite Deposits of West Cumberland, 107. 

New Haven. Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. Trans- 
actions, Vol. V. Part 1. 1880. 

New York. Lyceum of Nature^ History. Annals, Vol. xi. Nos. 
9-12. 1876-77. 

I. C. Russel. Notes on the Ancient Glaciers of New Zealand, 251. — 
S. T. Barrett. Notes on the Lower Ilelderberg Rocks of Port Jervis, 
N.Y., with Description of a New Pteropod, 290. 

. Academy of Sciences. Annals. Vol. i. Nos. 1-8. 1877-78, 

H. C. Bolton. Application of Organic Acids to the Examination of 
Minerals, 1. — S. T, Barrett. Descriptions of new Species of Fossils 
from the Upper Silurian Rocks of Port Jervis, N.Y., with Notes on the 
Occurrence of the Coralline Limestone at that Locality, 121. — J. S. New- 
berry. Descriptions of new fossil Fishes from the Trias, 127. — J. S. 
Newberry, Descriptions of new Palaeozoic Fishes, 188. — I. C. Russell. 
The Physical History of the Trias of New Jersey and the Connecticut 
Valley, 220. 

Norwich Geological Society. Proceedings. Vol. i. Parts 3 and 4. 
1879-80. 

J Reeve, List of Fossils from the Norwich Crag at Bramerton, 69. — 
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C. W. Beavan. Boring Sutton Bridge Dock, Lincolnshire, 73.— *W. 
Marshall. On a Prehistoric Canoe from the Peat near Lynn, 74.— S. B. J, 
Skertchly. Interglacial Periods as Tests of Theories of Climate, 74.— 
W. M. drowfoot. On the Well-sections at Beccles, 76. — E. T. Dowson. 
Note on the Crag at Dunwich, 80. — M. Crowfoot and E, T. Dowson. 
List of Fossils from the Crag at Dunwich, 81. — ^F. Sutton. On Norfolk 
Potable Waters, 83. — H. B. Woodward. Address of the President, 94. 

Offenbach a. M. OffenbacherVerein fiir Naturkunde. 17.iindl8. 
Bericht (1876-77). 1878. 

O. Bottger. Abbildungen seltener oder wenig bekannter limneen des 
Mainzer Beckens, (Mittheilungen) 13. 

PalsBontographical Society. Monographs. Tol. zxxiT. 1880. (2 
copies.) 

J. S. Gardner and C. von Ettingshausen. A Monograph of the 
British Eocene Flora, Part 2. — T. Wright. Monomph of the British 
Fossil Echinodermata of the Oolitic Formations, vol. ii.. Part 3. — ^T. 
Davidson. A Monograph of the British Fossil Brachiopoda, Vol. iv. 
Part 3. — T. Wright. Monograph on the Lias Ammonites of the British 
Islands, Part 3. — R. Owen. Monograph on the Fossil Reptilia of the 
London Olay, Vol. ii. Part 1. 

• Palermo. Society di Scienze Naturali ed Economiche. Bullettino. 
No. 14. 1879. 

Paris. Annales des Mines. Serie 7. Tome xv. 2® et 3® livr. de 
1879. 1879. 

Baills. Note sur les mines de fer de Bilbao, 209. — ^E. Mallard. Revue 
des principaux travaux publics sur la mindralogie pendant les ann^es 1877 
et 1878, 238. — Statistique de I’industrie min^rale de la France, Production 
des combustibles min^raux, des fontes, des fers, des toles et des aciers 
pendant I’annee 1878, 384. — Revaux. £tude comparative des travaux 
exdcut^s aux tunnels du Mont Cenis et du Saint-Gothard, 390. — Bulletin 
des travaux de chimie ex^cut4s par les ing^nieurs des mines dans les 
laboratoires d^partementaux d^Angers, de Caen, de Carcassonne, de 
Clermont-Ferrand, de Marseille, de M^zieres, de Rodez, de Troyes, et de 
Vic-Dessos, 476.- — J, Szabo. Sur une nouvelle miSthode pour distinguer 
entre eux les divers feldspaths, Bulletin, C28. — J. Szabo. Le puits art^sien 
de Budapesth, Bulletin, 635, 

. . . Tome xvi. 4®- 6*^ livr. de 1879. 1879. 

Wickersheimer. Note sur un gite de phosphate de chaux situ4 pres 
de Cette, 283. — A. Carnot. Tableaux des essais de combustibles min^raux 
faites au bureau d’essai de l’£cole des Mines, 423. — H. Voisin. M4moire 
sur les sources min^raJes de Vichy et des environs, 488, 

, , , Tome xvii. 1**® livr. de 1880. 

Petiton. Note sur la mine de mercure du Siele (Toscane), 36. — 
Delesse et de Lapparent. Extraits de gdologie pour les ann^es 1877 et 
1878, 69. 

. Annales des Sciences Geologiques. Tome x. Nos. 1-4. 

1879. Purchased, 

C. Barrois. M^moire sur le terrain cr^tac^ du bassin d’Ovii^do (Es- 
pagne), No. 1. — G. Cotteau. Notice sur les Echinides urgoniens, No. 2. — 
H. Filhol. £tude des Mammiferes fossiles de Saint-G^raud le Puy 
(Allier). 
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Paris. Antiales des Sciences Naturelles. ^erie 6. Zoologie ot Pa- 
leontologie. Tome viii. Nos. 4-6. 1879. Purchased, 

H. E. Sauvage. Prodrome des plesiosauriens et des ^lasmosauriens 
des formations jurassiques superiem*es de Boulogne-sur-Mer, No. 13. 

. Annales Hydrographiqiics. Sdrie 2. I** cfc 2® trimestres de 

1870. 1879. Presented hy the Depot de la Marine, 

. Association frangaise pour rAvan cement des Sciences. Compfce- 

rendu do la 6*^ Session (Le Havre, 1877). 1878. Purchased, 

P. Broca. Les races fossiles de I’Europe occideutale, 10. — Lennier. 
La gt‘()logie normande, L’enibouchure^ de la Seine, 38. — G. Ootteaii. 
L’exposition g(5ologique et paleontologiqiie dii Havre, 60. — E. E. Des- 
longchaiiips. Le Jura uormand, 4r»8. — [lennier. Carte gtSologique de 
Nornmndio, Geolo^de normande, 458. — L. llolland-Banes. Des moyens 
de developper et dW.croitre la ricbesse niim5rale de la France, 459. — H. 
Meurdra. ttiide siir la regime des sources dii Havre, 467. — G. Oottoau. 
Considerations gcbidrales siir les Cidaris du terrain jurassiqiie de Nor- 
mandie, 479. — Moriero. Le lias dans le depart enient de rOriie, son 
^tendiie, ses fossilos, 482. — G. d(; Tromelin. Etude des terrains paldo- 
zoiques de la Dassfj-Normandie, ])articuliercTn(‘nt dans les dt^partements 
de rOrne et du Calvados, 493. — A. Pomel. Cieologie de la province de 

Gabos et du littoral oriental de la Tunisie, 501. — I)os Cloizeaux. Sur 
I’existence et sur les caractercs optiques, cristall()p:rapbi(|iies et cliimiqiies ‘ 
du microcline, nouvelle espece de feldspatb tridinique a base de potasse, 
508. — Brylinski et Lionnet. Les phosphates de chaux natif, leurs gise- 
ments, leur origine, 516. — Grand’Eury. ^ M(5moire sur la formation de la 
liouille, 517. — E. Varambaux. Geologic du canton d’En, 526, — Potier. 
Le tunnel du Pas-de-Calaisau point de vuo gcologiqne, 530. — C. Darrois. 
Note sur le terrain dtH'onien de la province de Leon (J'lspagno)^ 536. — £l. 
Jannettaz. lielations entro lea axea^ dVlastirite, ceux do propagation 
pour la clialeur, et les directions principales de coliesion, 540. — .julien et 
de Saporta. Sur Texiatcnce du terrain permien dans lo departcnient de 
TAllier, 546. — Letellier. Notice sur le Muao5 d’Histoire naturelle de la 
ville d’Alen 9 on, 547. — Pellat. Coniparaison des niveaux Idnimeridgien 

et portlandiens an Havre et dans le Dourbonnais, 551. — J. M. Mello. 
Les caverncs quaternaires de Creswell, Angleterre, 702. — C. Grad. 
Notice sur rhoniino pr^historicpie en Alsace, 713. — Ollier de Marichard. 
L’homme ii I’dpoque du Grand Ours des cavernes, 750. 

. Association fran§aiso pour rAvanccment des Sciences. 

Compte-rendu de la 7^* Ses.sion (Paris, 1878). 1879. Pur^ 

chased, 

Willm. Sur la composition des eaux de Challes et de Royot, 377. — 
S. de Luca. Hecberclu's chimiques sur les produits de la solfatare de 
Pouzzoles, 386. — Mmo. Cl^mence Koyer. La chaleur centrale du globe 
d<5duite du principc de la correlation des forces, 4G(). — A. Daubree. Expe- 
riences relatives a la cbaleur qui a pu se developp(‘r par les actions m^ca- 
niques dans les roches, et particulieremont dans les argiles, 631. — L. 
Besnou. Examen d^un nouveau minerni de mercure sublime corrosif 
natif, 533. — Comte de Limur. Notes sur quelques substances minerales 
ou gisements dans les Hautes-Pyrenees, 536. — Key Lescure. Phosphates 
de chaux du Quercy; Dislocations et plissements dans les terrains du 
sud-ouest, 539. — A. Daubree. Sur Torigine du phosphore dans ses dif- 
ferents gisements, et en particulier dans ceux du Quercy. — A. F. Nogues. 
Carte geologique du deporttiment des Pyrenees-Orientales, 547. — ^Des 
Cloizeaux. ^ !Note sur les depdts de quartz resinite dans la valiee de 
Saint-Nectaire, 652. — Douville. Sur les relations des sables de TOriea- 
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pais, des sables de la Solofpie et des falxins de la Touraino, 557.— A. 
Favre. Sur une defense d’^ldphant trouv^e pres de Geneve, 563. — 
Kenault. Structure compar^e des tiges de L^pidodeiidrons et Sigillaires, 
— Mori^re. Sur les empreintes olfertes par les gres siluriens dans le 
d^partement de TOme et connues vulgairement sous le nom de ^‘paa de 
bceuf,” 670. — Comte de Saporta. Types de v^getaux pal^ozoiques nou- 
veaux et peu connus, 570. — M. Grand’Eury. Feuilles et chatona des 
Calamodendr<5es, 578. — F. Molon. Rapports syuchroniquca des flores 
tertiaircs fran^aises avec celles des Pr4alpes venitiennes, 680. — Danton. 
Sur le m(5tamorphisme des roclies, 584. — A. Helland. Observations sur 
les glaciers du nord du Greenland et sur la formation des icebergs, 688. 
— G. II. Cotteau. Notice sur les Ecbiuidesde IMtago s^nonien du depar- 
tement de I’Yonne et leur repartition dans les dinereiites zones, 592. — 
A. Gaudry. Des services que I’^tude de revolution pent rendre poui* la 
determination des terrains, 597. — I). .1, Vilanova yPiera. Les Kaolins 
de la province de Tol^de ; Le granit de Tile d’Elbe, 697. — G. de Tro- 
melin. Presentation du Supplement au Catalogue des fossiles siluriens de 
I’Anjou et de la Bretagne m^ridionale, 600. — B. de Chaiicourtois. Sur 
les alignements g(^ologiqiies, 000. — G. de Tromelin. Les terrains paldo- 
zoiques de I’ouest de la Franco, ('05. — F. Fontannes. Classification du 
terrain tertiaire sup^rieur du bassin du liljone, 005. — J. Capellini. Les 
couches a Congeries dans les environs d’Ancone, 000. — Tournouer. Sur 
^quelq_ues coqiiilles marines recueillies par divers explorateurs dans la r^- 
*gion des Chotts saliariens, 008. — E. Riviere. Grotte de Grimaldi en Itnlie, 
022. — A. Jaccard. Note sur la carte geologique du Jura (partie centrale 
et septentrionale) exposde^ dans la section Suisse, au Champ de Mars, 039. 
— E. Cartailhac. Quartzites du type de Saint-Acheul a Toulouse, 832. 
— C. Ribeiro. Quelques mots sur Irige de la pierre cn l^ortugal, 895. 

Paris. Depot de la Marine. Annuaire des Mardes des cotes de 
France pour Tan 1880. 1879. 

. Journal do Conchyliologie. Ser. 3. Tome xix. Nos. 2-4. 

1879. Purchased. 

R. Tournouer. Description de quelques noiivelles especes de coquilles 
fossiles des terrains tertiaires de I’Espagne et du Portugal, 108. — J. De- 
pontaillier. Diagnose d’une nouvelle especo de Nasm (les argiles bleues 
de Biot, pres Antibes, 177.-~P. Fischer. Subdivisions des Ammonites, 
217. — Cossmann. Description de deux especes nouvelles du tongrien 
des environs d’Etampes, 340. 

. . . Tomoxx. Nos. 1&2. 1880. Purchased. 

D. CEhlert. Les Brachiopodes siluriens de la Boheme d’aprds les tra- 
vaux de M. Barrande, 80. — R. Tournouer. Conchyliorum fiuviatilium 
fossilium, in stratis tertiaiiis superioribus Rum anise collectorum novae 
species, 90. — L. Morlet. Supplement k la Monographie du genre llingu 
mlay Deshayes, 160. — G. Vasseur. Diagnoses Molluscorum fos.silium 
novorum, 1§2.— -E. Munier-Chalraas. Diagnosis generis novi Mollus- 
corum Cephalopodorum fossilis, 183. 

. Museum d’Histoire Naturelle. Nouvelles Archives. Sdr.2. 

Tome ii. Fasc. 1 & 2. 1879. 

B. Renault. Structure comparee de quelques tiges de la flore carbo- 
nifere, 213. 

, . Rapports annuels, 1878. 1879. 

. Revue Scientifique de la France et de TEtranger. Sdrie 2. 

Tome xvi. No. 62. 1879. 
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ParU, ilevue Scientiflque de la France et de I’Etranger. S^rie 2. 
Tome xvii, ^Tos. 1-26. 1879. 

Zeillers* L^^ruption de TEtna, 36. — A. d’Assier. P^riodicitd des 
dpoques glaciairee, ieur influence perturbatrice sur revolution de Thuma- 
mte, 77. — A. Gaudry, Les enchainements du monde animal (les mam- 
mifbres tertiaires), 129. — Rene Breon. L’eruption de TEtna, 160. — G. de 
Saporta. Un fossile conteate, 187.— La geoiogie experimentale d’a-pr^s 
M. Daubree, 212. — 0. Vogt. L' ArchtBopUryx macroura^ un intermediaire 
entre les oiseaux et les reptiles, 241. — H. Hermite. La geoiogie des iles 
Baieares, 269. — B. Renault. Structure comparee de quelques tiges de la 
flore Carbonifere, 309. — G. de Saporta. Le mopde des plantes avant 
rapparition de Tbomme, 339. — ^Levolcande Santorin, d’apres M. Fouque, 
396. 

, , . Tome xviii. Nos. 27-51. 1880. 

La geoiogie experimentale d’apres M. Daubree, 777. — J. Thoiilet, 
Essai sur la mineralogie d’Homfere, 1012. — G. de Mortillet. Les precur- 
seurs de Thomme et les singes fossiles, 113e6. 

. Socicte Geologique de Franco. Bulletin. Serie 3. Tome v. 

pp. 863-898 (1876-77). '1879. 

Fontannes. Sur I’age de la mollasse de Sainte-Juste (Drome), 863. 

. . . . Tome vi. Nos. 6-8. 1879. , 

Daubree. Mesure prise par TAcademie des Sciences pour la conserva- 
tion des blocs erratiques situes sur le territoire franpais, 320. — Coquand. 
Observations sur la note de M. Peron sur les calcaires k Echinides de Ren- 
nes-les-Bains, 326. — Coquand. Sur les terrains tertiaires et tracbytiques 
de la valiee de I’Arta (Turquie d’Europe), 337. — Coquand. Notice geolo- 
gique sur les environs de Panderma (Asie-Mineure), 347. — Daubrde. 
Experiences tendant a imiter les diverses formes de ployements, de con- 
tournernents et de fractures que presentent les terrains stratifies, 367. — 
P. Choffat. Sur le callovien et I’oxfordien dans le Jura, 368. — F. Cu- 
vier. Note sur la stratigrapbie de I’extremite sud du Jura et des mon- 
tagnes qui lui font suite en Savoie, aux environs du Fort-l’Ecluse, 364, — 
Blandet. Chroiiologie des excentricitea, 371. — Papier. Sur le gisement 
precis de V Hippopotamm hipporwmi^ 389. — Daubree. Traits de ressem- 
nlance entre les incrustations zdolitliiques et siliceuses formees par les 
sources thermales a I’epoque actuelle et celles qu’on observe dans les 
roches araygdaloi'des et autres rocbes volcaniques ddcomposees, 391, — 
Jannettaz. Sur des argiles et des minerals de fer de la Guyane franQaise, 
92. — Tardy. Essai sur Page des sdex tailk^s de Saint-Acbeul et sur la 
classification de I’^poque quatemaire, 401. — Tardy. Essai sur les oscilla- 
tions des ^poques miocene, pliocene, et quatemaire, 416. — Potier. Sur 
la composition de quelques rocbes ^riiptives des environs de Frejus, 430. 
— ^Tournouer. Allocution presidentielle, 431. — P. Fiscber. Notice sur 
la vie et les travaux d’Alcide d’Orbigny, 434. — J. Gosselet. Notice 
n6crologique sur Jean-Baptiste-Jiilien d’Omalius d’Halloy, 463. — ^Fon- 
tannes. Les terrains n^ogenes du plateau de Cucuron (Vaucluse), Ca- 
denet, Cabrieres-d’Aigues, 469. — ^Fontannes. Description de quelques 
especes et varidt^s nouvelles des terrains ndogenes du plateau de Cucuron, 
613. — C. Barrois. Sur le terrain cretacd de la province d’Oviedo (Espagne), 
630. — ^II. Hermite. Etude pr^limineire du terrain silurien des environs 
d’Angers (Maine-et-Loire), 631.— H. Hermite. Sur la presence du 
silurien sup^rieur k la Meignanne pres d^ Angers, 644. — Lory. Sur Puni- 
formit^ de constitution et de structure de divers massifs primitifs des 
Alpes, 646. — A. Daubree. Experiences relatives a la cbaleur developpee 
dans les roches par les actions mecaniques, particulierement dans les 
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argiiea^ consdquencefi pour certains ph^uom^nea g^oio^ques, notam* 
ment pour le m^tamorphisme, 650.— ‘iParran. Sur lea dolomies juras- 
aques des C^vennes, 664. — Cornet. D^couverte d’ossements dans \m 
puits naturel du bassin bouiller de Mons, 666. — H. DouviU^, Note sur 
le bathonien des environs de Toul et de Neufchateau, 668. 

Paris. Soci<^te Geologiqne de France. Bulletin. * S^rie 3. Tomevii. 
Nos. 3 & 4. 1879. 

G. de Saporta. Le monde des plantes avant Pappaiition de ITiomm^ 
99. — E. Jannettaz. Note sur une Ammonite transform^e en argent natil, 
99. — Tournouer. Notes paleontologiques sur quelques-uns des terrains 
tertiaires observes dans la Reunion extraordinaire de la Soci^t^ k Fr^jus 
et a Nice, 103. — M. Neumayr. Remarqnes sur la classification du juras- 
sique superieur, 104. — ^A. Locard. Sur les argiles lacustres quateiiairea 
de la vallee du Rhone, 108. — A. Baubrde. Application de la mdthode 
exp^riraentale a Fetude des deformations et des cassures terrestres, 108. 
— A. llaubr^e. Application de la mdthode exp^rimentale a I’^tude des 
caract6res de divers ordres que pr^sente le relief du sol, 141. — A. Dau- 
bree. Experiences sur Taction et la reaction exerc^es sur un sphdroide 

? ui se contracte, par une enveloppe adh^rente et non contractile, 152. — 
.leymerie. Description gdognostique du versant meridional de la Mon- 
tagne-Noire dans TAude, 357. — J. de Morgan. Note sur les terrains 
ai>5tac4s de la valine de la Bresle, 197. — J. Lambert. Note sur la craie 
dll dtSpartement de TYoime, 202. — H. Hermite. Note sur la position 
qu’occupent a Tile Ma jerque les TerehraUtla diphya et T. janitor, 207. — 
E. Vanden Broeck. Quaternaire et diluvium rouge, 209.— ^P. Fischer. 
Note pal^ontologique sur la mollasso de Cucuron (Vaucluse), 218. — 
Tournouer. Sur les rapports de la moUasse de Cucuron avec les mol- 
laases de T Anjou et de TArmagnac, 229, 544. — Tournouer. Surlainol- 
lasse mioceue de Forcalquier ( Basses- Alpes), dtude pah^.ontologique, 237. 
— G. Cotteau. Note sur les Cidaridees prassiques de la France, 246. — 
Terquem. Observations sur les Foraminiferes du terrain tertiaire pari- 
sien, 249. — Douvill^. Note sur quelques genres do Brachiopodes 
(Terebratulidse et Waldheimiidie), 251. 

. . . , Tome viii. No. 1.. 1880. 

P. Brocchi. Sur un Crustacd fossile recueilli dans les schistes d’Autiin, 
6. — A. de Lapparent. Note sm' la Pegmatite de Luchon, 11. — Lory. 
Note sur les granulites des environs de Gm^rande et les terrains stratifies 
de la pointe de Piriac (Loire-Inf^rieure), 14.— A. de LapparCnt. Note 
sur un gisement de Trilobites d^couvert par M. Maurice Gourdon aux 
environs de Luchon, 17. — N. de Mercey. Composition des sables do 
Bracheux et mode d’origine de Targile plastiqiie, premier produit d’une 
Emanation termimle par le depot du calcaire de Mortemer, d’apres des 
coupes du chemin de fer de Compiegne (Oise) a Roye (Somme), 19. — H. 
Amaud. Lignites de Saint-Cyprien (Dordogne), 32. — P. Fischer. Sur 
des fossiles de Licata (Sicile), 33. — ^A. de Lapparent. Note sur Targile 
a silex, 36. — A. Toucas. Du terrain crdtac^ des Corbieres, et compar 
raison du terrain erdtaed superieur des Corbieres avec celui des autres 
bassins de la France et de TAllemagne, 39. 

Penzance. Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. Transactions. 
Vol. X. Part 2. 1880. 

A. P. Vivian. Presidential Address, li. — C. Le Neve Foster. Notes 
on the Van Mine, 33. — J. H. Collins. On the Geological Structure of the 
northern Part of the Meneage Peninsula, 45. — ^W. A. E. Ussher. On 
the Recent Geology of the Cornish Coast near Padstow, 68. 
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Pest. ungaiuche geologisobe Anstalt. Mittheilungen 

Bandi. Hefkel&2. 1872. 

M» T* Bantiseou Die gs^logischen VerhSltnisse des Graner Braunkoh- 
K« Hoikianiit Die geolo^schen Yerhaltnisse des Ofen«* 
lloTaeder GeMrg<e% 149. — ^A. Kock Die geologiscke Beschreibuug des 
S 2 .^A 3 idxa-Vissegrader und des Pileser Gebirges^ 237. 

, . , Band ii. Heft 1. 1872. 

O. Heer. Ueber die Braunkoblenflora des Zsily-Thales, in Sieben- 
biirgen^ 1. 

. . . Bandiii. Heftel,3,&4. 1874-1875. 

J. Bockh. Die geologischen Verbaltnisse des siidlicben Theiles des 
Bakony, 2. Theil, 1. — M. von Hantken. Neue Daten zur ffeolc^schen nnd 
palaontologiscken Kenntniss des siidlicben Bakony, 339, — K, Hofmann, 
Die Basaltgesteine des siidlicben Bakony, 1. 

. . Band iv. Hefte 1-3. 1875-76. 

M, von Hantken. Die Fauna der C/auw^iwo-Szaboi-Scbichten, 1. Tbeil, 
Foraminiferen, 1. — S. Both. Die eruptiven Gesteine des Fazekasboda- 
Mor4gyer Gebirgszunges, 1. — J. Bockh. Brachydiastemcdherium tramiU 
vanicum Bkh. et Maty, ein neues Pacbydermen-Genus aus den eocanen 
Scbichten Siebenbiirgens, 125. 

. . . Band V. Hefte 1& 2. 1876. 

0. Heer, Ueber nermiscbe Pflanzen von Fiinfkircben in Ungam, 1.— 
F. Herbicb. Das Sz4klerland mit Beriicksicbtigung der angrenzenden 
Landestbeile, geologisch und palaontologiscb bes^rieben, 19. 

. . . Band vi. Heft 1. 1876. 

J. Bockb. Bemerkungen zu der Neue Daten zur geologischen und 
palaontologischen Kenntniss des siidlicben Bakony betitelten Arbeit, 5. 

. Magyar kiralyi fdldtani intezet Evkdnyvc. Kotet i. 1871* 

M, Hantken. Az esztergomi bamasz^nterulet fdldtani viszonyai, 3, — 
A. Koch. A Szt.-Endre-Vis8egradi ds a Pilis hegysdg fdldtani leirasa, 
141. — K. Hofmann. A buda-kovacsi hegysdg fdldtani viszonyai, 199. — 
F. Herbicb. Eszakkeleti Erddlyfoldtani, 275. — E. Pavay. Kolozsvar 
kdmydk^nek fdldtani viszonyat, 327. 

. . Kotet ii. Fiizet 1 & 2. 1872. 

0. Heer. Az erdelyben fekvd zsily-volgyi barnakdszdn-viranyrdl, 1. — 
J. Bockb. A Bakony ddH rdszdnek fdldtani viszonyai, 1. Resz, 31. 

. . Kotet iii. Fiizet 1, 2, & 4. 1874-75. 

J. Bockh. A Bakony ddli rdszdnek fdldtani viszonyai, 2. Resz, 1. — E. 
Pavay. A budai marga asatag Tuskdnczei, 165 (also in German and 
French). — ^M;: Hantken. Uj adatok a ddli Bakony fold- es osldnytani 
ismeretdbez, 1. 

Kotet iv. Fuzet 1-3. 1875-76. 

M. Hantken., A Clavulina-QZBhoi retegek faunaja, 1, Resz, Foramini- 
ferak, 1. — J. Bockb. BrachydicLdemathenum tranailvanimm Bkh. et 
Maty, egy uj Pachyderma nem Erddlyeocmn retegeibdl, 1. — S. Roth. 
Fazekasboda-Moragyi Hegylane (Baranyamegya) eruptiv kdzetei, 1. 

Philadelphia. Academy of Natural Sciences. Proceedings, 1879, 
1879-80. 

J. Leidy. Fossil Remains of a Caribou, 32. — V. W. Lyon. Descrip- 
tions of three new Species of Calceolid® from tbe Upper Silurian Rocts 
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of Kentuc^, 43,— E. D, Cope. On the Genera of Felidoe and Oanidfie, 
168. — E. Goldsmith. On Amher containing fossil Insects, 207.— A, 
Heilprin. On some new Eocene Fossils from the Claiborne marine For- 
mation of Alabama, 211.— A. Heilprin. A Comparison of the Eocene 
Mollnsca of the South-eastern Umted States, and Western Eiux>pe in 
relation to the Determination of identical Forms, 217. 

Philadelphia. American Philosophical Society. Proceedings. Yol. 
Nviii. N'os. 102 & 103. 1879. 

C. A. Ashbumer. Oil-well Records in McKean and Elk Counties, 
Pennsylvania, 9, — E. D. Cope. On some of the Characters of the Miocene 
Fauna of Oregon, 63. — ^F. Prime, Jun. The Glacial Moraine of North- 
ampton Co., Pa., 84. — P. Frazer, lun. On the Physical and Chemical 
Characteristics of a Trap, 96. — J. r. Lesley. On the Dolomite Limestones 
at Harrisburg, 114. — 0. A. Derby. The Geology of the Lower Amazons, 
155. — ^F. Patt. Character of some Sullivan-County Coals, 186. — H. 
Phillips, jun. On the Earthquake at Aix-la-Chapelle, August 20, 1878, 
216. — L. Lesquereux. On Cordaites bearing Fruit, 222. — 0. A. Derby. 
On the Diamantiferous Region of Parana, Brazil, 251. 

Photographic Society of Great Britain. Journal. N. S. Vol. iv. 
Nos. 1-7. 1879-80. 

Physical Society. Proceedings. Yol. iii. Parts 2 & 3. 1879-80. 

Pisa. Society toscana di Scienze Natural!. Atti. Yol. iv. Fasc. 1» 
1879. 

C. .T. Forsyth Major. Material! per servire ad una storia degli Stam- 
becchi, 1. — A. Manzoni e G. Mazzetti. Le spugne fossili di Montese, 57. 
— C. de Stefani. Le acque tennali di Pieve Fosciana, 72. — R. Lawley. 
Resti fossili della Selache trovati a Ricava, 104. — 0. .T. Forsyth Major. 
Alcune parole suUo Sphcerodus dnctm di Lawley, 110. — G. iMeneghini. 
Descrizione dei nuovi Cefalopodi titonici di Monte Primo e di Sanvicino, 
131. — K. D’Acbiardi. Nuova specie di Trochocyathus nella calcaria 
titonica di Monte Primo presso Oamerino nell’ Appennino centrale, 139, 

. , Process! verbal!. Yol. i. Pp. Ixxix-cxxx. 1879. 

A. d’Achiardi e Funaro. Su di alcune particolarit^ di certi feldispati 
della Calabria e loro analisi chimica, xciv. — G. Grattarola. Studi cristal- 
lograhci, ottici e chimici sopra alcuni minerali, xevi. — C. J. Forsyth 
M ai or. Cervi pliocenici del Val dArno superiore, c. — C. de Stefani. 
Suir origine dei diaspri, cii. — G. Meneghini. Fossili titoniani di Lom- 
bardia, civ. — S. de Bosniaski. Cenni sopra I’ordinamento cronolngico degli 
strati terziarii superior! nei monti livomesi, Nuovi pesci fossili della 
formazione gessosa, cxiii. — R. Lawley. Nuovi denti fossili di Notidanus 
repeiiti ad Orciaiio Pisano, exxi. — C. de Stefani. Origine delle paludi 
postplioceniche ed attuali della Toscana o dell’ Umbria, cxxvii. 

Yol. ii. Pp. 1-64. 1879-80. 

D. Pantanelli. Nuova miniera di antimonio nella provincia di Siena, 4. 
Sui travertin! della provincia di Siena, 4. — G. Grattarola. Orizite e 
Pseudonatrolite, due nuove specie del sottordine delle Zeolite, 7. — F. 
Sansoni. Le zeolite del granito di San Piero in Campo (Elba), 9. — G. 
Meneghini. Fossili oolitici di Monte Pastello nella prov. di Verona, 11. 
— C^. (le Stefani. Sulla feniazione delle vallate nei terreni pliocenici della 
Toscana e dell’ Umbria, 21. — 1). Pantanelli. Fossili dei cliaspri, 27. — 
Acconci. Di una cavema fossilifera scoperta a Cucigliana, e di alcuni 
resti fossili appartenenti ai generi Hymia e Felu, 30. — C. de Stefani, 
Sui terreni eocenici dei monti livornesi e della Castellina, 32. — M. Cana- 

o2 
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8^ del tarks ui^r A]^imiao centrale, 33.— -A. Manssorii, 

]^)eldtieddrmi Ibssili plioeeoici, 38.— -L. Acconci. Continuazione deUo 
etudia del reeti fossili rinvenuti nella carerna di Cudgliana. Ordine del 
oamiTpri : famiglia dei Oanidi, 41. — 0. de Stefani. La panchina recente 
t^ra Livorno e Civitavecchia ed il suo sollevamento attuale, 42. — Pan- 
tanelli. Osservazione sopra una comunicazione del sig. Fuchs, 43. — ^L. 
Busatti. Lignite di Magliano, 44. — ^M. Canavari. Sulla pretesa dolomia 
a Gastrochene (?) nell’ Appennino centrale del signor Giovanni Battista 
Villa, 46. — ^A. d’Achiardi. Sul gabbro rosso e rocce diasprine che vi si 
comettono, 37. — D. Pantanelli. Radiolarie dei diaspri, 58.-— D. Panta- 
nelli. Gli strati litorali terrestri e salraastri del pliocene inferiors in 
Toscana, 58. — ^D. Pantanelli e De Stefani. Radiolarie di Santa Barbera 
in Calabria, 59. — M. Canavari. Studi microscopici sui calcari e sulle 
marne di alcuni lembi di lias superior dell’ Italia media e settentrionale, 

60. — L. Acconci. Oenni geologici sulla caverna foasilifera di Cucigliana, 

61. 

Plymouth. Devonshire Association. Report and Transactions. 
Vol. xi. 1879. 

T. M. Hall. History of the Classification and Nomenclature of the North 
Devon Rocks, 180. — T. M. Hall. On the Geology of the Ilfracombe 
Coast-line, 276. — A. R. Hunt. On a Block of Granite from the Salcombe 
Fishing Grounds, 311. — W. Pengelly. The Metamorphosis of the Rocljs 
extending from Hope Cove to Start Bay, South Devon, 319, — T. M. Hall. 
Notes on some Errors relating to North Devon, 352. — P. 0. Hutchinson. 
Fossil Plant, 388. — W. A. E. ITssher. On the Deposits of Petrockstow, 
in Devon, 422. — T. M. Hall. Note on the Occurrence of Granite Boulders 
near Barnstaple, and of a Vein of Granitoid Rock at I\)rtledge, 429. — W. 
Downes. The Limestones of Westleigh and Holcombe Rogus, 433. — 
W. Pengelly. — Notes on Recent Notices of the Geology and Palaeontology 
of Devonshire, 525. 

Plymouth Institution. Annual Report and Transactions, Vol. vii. 
Part 1. 1879. 

Briggs. Extinct Giant Birds of the Southern Hemisphere, 50. — R. N. 
Worth. The Bone Caves of the Plymouth District, 87. 

Popular Science Review. N. S. Vol. iii. Nos. 11 & 12. 1879. 

Purchased, 

R, Etheridge. The Position of the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboni- 
ferous Rocks 111 the London Area, 279. — F. W. Kiidler. On Jade and 
kindred Stones, 337. — J. Martin. The Geysers, Hot Springs, and Ter- 
races of New Zealand, 366. 

. . Vol. iv. Nos. 13 & 14. 1880. PurchnsecL 

0. Oxland. Notes on the Argentine Republic, 1. — H. G. Seeley. The 
Dinosauria, 44. — J . W. J udd. The Classiticatioii of the Tertiary deposits, 

Quekett Microscopical Club. Journal. Nos. 40 & 41. 1879. 

. . Nos. 42 & 43. 1880. 

Ray Society. A Monograph of the Free and Semiparasitic Copepoda 
of the British Islands. By G. S. Brady. Vol. ii. 8vOi 
1880. 

Rio de Janeiro. Museu Nacional. Archivos. Vol, ii. 1877. 

0. A. Derby. Contribu9oes para a geologia da regiao do Baixo Ama- 
zonas, 78. 
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Mo de Janeiro. ’Museu Nacional. Archiros. Vol. iiL 1877. 

‘ L. Dupt6, jitn. Estudo geolodco e mineralogico da xegiSo E. de Ouro- 
Preto, cotnprebeiidida entre aqudila cidade, a wvoacSo do Taguaral e 0 
rio do Carmo, 11. — L. A. Correa da Costa. Estudo geologic© da regiao 
de S. Bai'tbolomeu e da luina de ouro da Tapdraperto de Ouro-Preto, 17. 

Home. Reale Accademia dei LiuceL Atti. Serie 3. Memorie; 
VoLii. 1878. 

C. de Stefani. SuUe tracce attribuite all’ uomo pliocenico nel Senese, 
17. — A. Issel. Nuove ricercbe suUe caverne ossifere della Liguria, 51. ~ 
A, Cossa. Ricercbe chimiche su minerali e roccie dell’ isola di Vulcano, 
117. — G. Capellini. II calcare di Leitba, il sarraatiano e gli strati a 
Congerie nei monti di Livorno, di Castellina marittima, di Miemo e di 
Monte Oatini, 276. — G. Striiver. Sopra alcuni notevoli geminati poli- 
sintetici di spinello orientale, 292. — G. Ruggero. Oggetti preistorici cala- 
bresi del Catanzarese e del Cosentino, 457. — A. Cossa. Sulla diabase pe- 
ri dotifera di Mosso nel Biellese, 497. — F. Giordano. Sul sistema usato 
pel rilevamento della carta geologica d’Ttalia, 507. — E. Bechi. Teorica 
dei soffioni boraciferi della Toscana, 514. — T. Taramelli. Sulla forma- 
zione serpentinosa dell’ Apennino pavese, 652. — G. Ponzi. Le ossa fossili 
subappennine dei contorni di Roma, 709. — D. Lovisato. Strumenti 
litici e brevi cenni geologici sulle provincie di Catanzaro e di Cosenza, 
yiO. — A. Cossa. Sul serpentino di Verrayes in Valle d’Aosta, 933. — 
A. de Zigno. Sopra un nuovo Sircnio fossile scoperto nelle colline di Bra 
in Piemonte, 939.— B. Gnstaldi. Sui rilevamenti geologici fatti nelle 
Alpi piemontesi durante la campagua del 1877, 961. — M. Baretti. Sui 
rilevamenti geologici fatti nelle Alpi piemontesi durante la campagua 
1877, 903. — A. Incoronato. Scheie tri umani della caverna delle Arene 
candide presso Finalmarina in Savona, 1019. 

. . . Yol.iii. 1879. 

G. Moro. Le foci del Tevere, 3. — A. Cossa. Sulla diffusione del 
cerio, del lantano e del didimio, 17. — E. Bechi. Su la composizione 
delle rocce della miniera di Montecatini, 63. — G. Capellini. Gli strati a 
Congerie e le marne compafcte mioceniche dei dintorni di Ancona, 139. — 
C. Tommasi-Crudeli. Della diatribuzione delle acque nel sottosuolo dell* 
Agro romano e della sua influenza nella produzione della malaria, 183. — 
G."^ Capellini. Balenottera fossile delle Culumhaie presso Volterra, 205. — 
I). Lovisato. Sulle cliiiizigiti della Calabria, 221. — I). Pantanelli. Sugli 
strati miocenici del Casino (Siena) e considerazioni sui miocene superiore, 
«509. — D. Lovisato. Nuovi oggetti litici della Calabria, 329. — M. Baretti. 
Studi geologici sulle Alpi graje aettentrionali, 407. 

; . . . . . Vol. iv. 1879. 

P. di Tucci. Saggio di studi geologici sui peperini del Lazio, 357. 

, , . . Transunti. Vol. iii. Ease. 7. 1879, 

Striiver e Scacebi. Relazione sulla Memoria di P. di Tucci, 
peperini del Lazio,’' 206. — A. Cossa. Sid feldispato corindonifero del Biel- 
fese, 229; Osservazione chimico-microscopiche sulla cenere dell’ Etna 
crtduta a Regyio di Calabria il 28 maggio u. sc., e sulla lava raccolta a 
Giarre il 2 giugno, 248. — Gemmellaro, Silvestri e Blaserna. Relazione al 
Ministro di Agi’icoltura, Industria e Commercio sopra I’eruzione dell’ Etna 
avvenuta il 26 maggio e giorni seguenti, 257. 

. . . . . Vol. iv. Fasc. 1-6. 1879-80. 

L. Cresti e B. Lotti. Studi sopra i soffioni boraciferi della Toscana, 33. 
— G. S. G. Ramini. Sugli scavi eseguiti nella caverna di Frasassi, 36. 
— F. Giordano. Sul bacino siluriano del sud-ovest della Sardegna, 37.— 
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M, Oanavan. Sulla presenza del trias nell’ Appennino centrale, 87. — 
Kuggiero Panebianco, Sui monti del comune di Nami, 42.- — ^A, Cossa, 
Sulla eufotide dell’ isola d’Elba, 43. — A. Cossa. Sulla composizione 
cbimica dei sei campioni di serpentino della Toscana^ 73.— A. de Zigno. 
Sopra un cranio di coccodrillo scoperto nei terreni eocenici del Veronese, 
73. — R. Meli. Sui dintomi di Civitavecchia, note geologiche, 89. — ^P. Sil- 
T6stri« Sopra un pulviscolo meteorico, contenente abbondante quantita di 
ferro metalfico, piovuto a Catania la notte dal 29 al 30 marzo 1880, 1C3. 

Rome. R. Comitato Geologico. BoUettino. Yol. ix. 1878. 

P. Zed. Cenni intomo ai lavori del Comitato geologico nel 1877 , 3. 
— D. PantanelH. Sul pliocene dei dintomi di Chianciano (Toscana), 
10, — C. de Stefani, Sidle serpentine e sui graniti eocenici superiori dell’ 
Alta Garfi^ana, 19.— B. Lotti. Una sezione geologica attrayerso il 
Monte di Imirlo presso Siena, a proposito dell’ epoca delle serpentine dell’ 
Italia centrale, 39. — G. Ponzi. I monti della Tolfa e la regione circostante, 
34. — ^A. Corsi. Di alcune prehniti della Toscana, 54. — Lotti. II gia~ 
cimento antimonifero della selva presso Pari, le piitizze e le sorgenti sul- 
furee di Petriolo e il giacimento ramifero del Santo, 83. — M. Vacek, 
Sulla geologia dei Sette Comuni nel Veneto, 90. — A. Bittner. Sulla 
ge^ologia dei Tredici Comuni al nord di Verona, 95. — A. Bittner. Il terreuo 
terziario di Marosticanel Veneto, 101. — ^A. de Zigno. Sui sirenoidi fossili 
dell’ Italia, 105. — T. Fuchs. Intomo alia posizione degli strati di Pikermi, 
110. — S. Ciofale. Poche parole sui terreni dei dintomi di Termini-Ime- 
rese, 114. — A. Issel. Zeolite ed aragonite raccolte nei filoni cuprifori 
della Liguria, 110. — D. Lovisato. Cenni geogiiostici e geologic! siiUa 
Calabria settentrionale, 155, 347, 468. — A. Ferretti. Sopra i vulcani di 
fango e le argille scagliose del Modenese, 174. — ^E. Hubert e Munier- 
Chalmas. miove ricerche sui terreni terziarii del Vicentino, 187. — 
P. Zezi. Le nuove specie minerali studiate e descritte nell’ anno 1877, 
196, — A. Issel. Kame nativo epigenico sopra un dente di squalo e friis- 
toli di piante convertite in limonite, 226. — B. Lotti. Il Monte Amiata, 
251, 3()3. — M. Canavari. Le grotte di Sant’ Eustachio presso Sanseverino- 
Marche, appiinti geologici sull’ Appennino centrale, 261. — C. de Giorgi. 
Appunti geologici sidle miniere di Monte Sferuccio nell’ Aquilano, 272. — 
S. Ciofalo. Alcune osservazioui sui miocene di Ciminna, 281. — E. Ee- 
nevier. Sulla struttura geologica del gruppo del Sempione, 286. — 
1). Pantanelli. Bibliogratia geologica e paleontologies della pro- 
vincia di Siena, 300. — IX Pantanelli e B. Lotti. Sui marmi della Mon- 
tagnola Senese, 384. — C. de {‘Vefani. SulF epoca degli strati di Pikermi, 
396. — C. Diilter. Il vulcano di Monte Forru in Sardegna, 406. — Blan- 
chard. Sidle miniere di stagno di Campiglia, 430. — Pio Mantovani. 
Alcune osservazioni sui terreni terziari dei dintomi de Reggio, Calabria, 
443. — M. Canavari. Cenni geologici sui Camerinese e particolarmente 
su di un lembo titonico nel Monte Sanvicino, 488. — E. Stohr. Sulla po- 
sizione geologica del tufo e del tripoli nella zona solfifera di Sicilia, 497. 
— 0. Scliwager. Note su alcuni forarainiferi nuovi del tufo di Stretto 
presso Girgenti, 519. — L’Esposizione Universale ed il Congresso geologico 
internazionaio del 1878 in Parigi, 541. 

Royal Agricultural Society of England. Journal. Second Series. 
Vol. XV. Part 2. No. 30. 1879. 

. . . YoP xvi. Part 1. No. 31. 1880. 

Royal Astronomical Society. Memoirs. Vol. xli. 1879. 

. . Vol. xliv. (1878-79). 1879. 
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Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Journal. New 
Series. Vol. xi. Fart 3. 1879. 

, — . . Vol. xii. Parts 1 & 2. 1880. 

Boyal College of Surgeons of England. Catalogue of the Specimens 
illustrating the Osteology and Dentition of Vertebrate Animals, 
recent and extinct, contained in the Museum.— Part I. Man ; 
Homo sc^tens, linn. By W. H. Mower. 8vo. 1879. 

Boyal Geographical Society. Journal. Vol. adviii. 1878. 

W. J. Gill. Travels in Western China and on the Eastern Borders of 
Tibet, 67. — J. A. Skertchly. A Visit to the Gold-fields of Wassaw. West 
Africa, 274. 

. Proceedings. Vol. i. Nos. 7-12. 1879. 

A. Geikie. Geographical Evolution, 422. — ^J. Thomson. Notes on 
the Geology of Usambara, 668. — J. Sibree, jim. History and Present 
Condition of our Geographical Knowledge of Madagascar, 646. 

. . VoLii. Nos. 1-6. 1880. 

Becent Volcanic Eruption at the Grand SouiFriSre, in the Island of 
Dominica, 303. 

Boyal Institution of Great Britain. Proceedings. Vol. ix. Part 2, 
* No. 71. 1879. 

Boyal Microscopical Society. Journal. Vol. ii. Nos. 5-7a. 1879. 
. . Vol.iii. Nos. 1-3. 1880. 

Boyal Society. Catalogue of Scientific Papers, 1864-73. Vol. viii. 
4to. London, 1879. 

. Philosophical Transactions. Vol. clxviii. 1879. 

N. S. Maskelyne. Petrology of the Collections from Bodriguez, 290. 
— II. II. Slater. Observations on the Bone-Caves of Bodriguez, 420. — 
A. Giinther and E. Newton. The Extinct Birds of Bodriguez, 423. — 
E. Newton and J. W. Clark. On the Osteology of the Solitaire {Pezo- 
phaps soUtaria, Gmel.), 438. — A. Gunther. The Extinct Beptiles of 
Bodriguez, 462. 

. . Vol. clxix. Part 2. 1879. 

W. 0. Williamson. On the Organization of the Fossil Plants of ,the 
Coal-measures, Part IX., 319. 

, . Vol. clxx. Part 1. 1879. 

G. H. Darwin. On the Bodily Tides of Viscous and Semielastic 
Spheroids, and on the Ocean Tides upon a Yielding Nucleus, 1. 

. . Vol. clxx. Part 2. 1 880. 

J. Prestwich. On the Origin of the Parallel Boads of Lochabor, and 
their Bearing on other Phenomena of the Glacial Period, 003. 

Proceedings. Vol. xxix. Nos. 196-199. 1879. 

J. Prestwich. On the Origin of the Parallel Boads of Lochaber, and 
their Bearing on other Phenomena of the Glacial Period, 0. — W. King 
and T. H. Bowney. On the Origin of the Mineral, Structural, and Che- 
mical Characters of Ophites and related Bocks, 214. — C. von Ettings- 
hausen. Beport on Phyto-Palseontolo^cal Investigations on the Fossil 
Flora of Sheppey, 388. 

. . Vol. XXX. Nos. 200-204. 1880. 

O. von Ettingshausen. Beport on Phyto-Palseontological Investi- 
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gatibns of the Fossil Flora of Alum Bay, 2i?8. — R. Owen. Descnption 
of some Remains of the Gigantic Land-Lizard {Megalania prisca^ Ov^) 
&oni Australia^ Part II., 3U4. — A. Hart Everett, John Evans, and G. 
Busk. Report on the Exploration of the Caves of Borneo, 310. 

Bughy-School Natural-History Society. Report for the year 1879. 
1880. 

: T. Bi Oldham, On the Annelids found in the Lias near Rugby, 10. 
— T. B. Oldham. The Middle Lias as exposed near Crick, 23. 

St. Petersburg. Academie Imperialo des Sciences. Bulletin. 
Tome xxiii. No, 1. 1877. 

J. Mouchketof. Les volcans de TAsie centrale, 70. 

. . . Tome XXV. Nos. 4 & 5. 1879. 

J. Schmalhausen. Beitriige zur Jura-Flora Russlands, 346.-~G. v. 
Helmersen. I^itrag zur Kenntniss der geolodschen und physikogeo- 
graphischen Verhiiltnisse der Aralo-Kaspischen Niederung, 513. 

. . . Tome xxvi. No. 1. 1880. 

. . Memoires. Serie 7. Tome xxvi. Nos. 6-11, 

1878-79. 

J. F, Brandt. Tentamen synopseos Rhinocerotidum viventium et fos- 
silium. No. — J. F. Brandt. Mittheilungen iiber die Gattung Elasm^ 
theriumf besonders den Schadelbau derselben. No. 6. 

• , • . , — — . Tome xxvii. No. 1. 1879. 

Schweizerische palaontologische Gesellschaft. Abhandlungen. Vol. 

. vi, (1879). 1880. Purchased, 

E. Favre, Fossiles des couches tithoniques des Alpes fribourgeoises. 
— R. Wiedersheim. Ueber eineni neuen Saurus aus der Trias. — P. de 
Loriol. Monographie des Crinoides fossiles do la Suisse. — A. Rotbplatz. 
Hie Steinkolilenformation und deren Flora an der Ostseite des Tcdi. 

Society of Arts. Journal. Yol. xxvii. Nos. 1388-1408. 1879. 

F. Toplis. Suggestions for dividing England and W ales into W atershed 
Districts, 090. — Joseph Lucas. Ditto, 715. — A. T. Atchison. Ditto, 734. 
— W. H. Penning. Ditto, 742.— D. T. Ansted. Ditto, 761.— E. Hull. 
On the Underground Yater-Supply of Villages, Hamlets, and Cv)unty 
Parishes of the Central and Eastern Counties of England, 824. — Joseph 
Lucas. Watershed Lines, Subterranean Water-ridges, 829. 

. . Yol. xxviii. Nos. 1409-1439. 1879-80. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology. Proceedings. Yol. i. (1878-79). 
1879. 

. Transactions. Yol. vi. Part 2. 1879. 

Stuttgart. Neuos Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, Geologic und Palaon- 
tologie. 1879, Hefte 3-7. 1879. 

Val. von Mbller. Ueber die bathrologische Stellung des jiingeren 

? alaozoischen Schichten systems von Djoulfa in Armenien, 225. — H. H. 
leusch. Einiges iiber die Wirkungen des Meeres auf die Westkiiste 
Norwegens, 244. — W. C. Williamson. Sphenophylluniy Aster ophyUifes 
und Calarnitesy deren Stellung zu einander nach den letzten Beobach- 
tungen, 256. — E. Weiss. Sphenophyilnm, Aderophyllites,, Calmnites, 
weitere Bemerkung zu vorhergehender Abhandlung, 260. — R. von 
Drasche. Ueber palaozoische Schichten auf Kamtschatka und Luzon, 
265. — K. von Seebach. Yorlaufige Mittheilungen iiber den Foyait und 
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die Sierra de Moncliique, 270. — F. Kloclce. Uebor die optiscbe Structur 
des Eises, 272. — Otto Ludecke. Ueber Reinit, ein neues wolframsaures 
Eisenoxydul, 286. — F. M. Stapff. Zur Mechanik der Scbichtenfaltungen, 
292. — J. Hirschwald. Das Mikroskopgoniometer, ein neues Instrument 
zum Messen von Krystallen mit spiegellosen Fliichen, 301. — A. v. Konen. 
Die Kulm-Fauna von Herborn, 309. — L.‘ van Werveke. Beitrag zur 
Kenntniss der Limburgite, 481. — A. von Lasaulx. Beobacbtungen in 
den Schwefeldistrikten von Sicilien, 490. — 0. Klein. Mineralogische 
Mittheilungen, VI., 518. — J. Hirschwald. Messungen mit dem Mikro- 
skop- Goniometer, 539. — A. Strong. Feuerblende und Rittingerit, 647. 

Swansea. South- Wales Institute of Engineers. Proceedings, 

Yol. xi. Kos. 5-8. 1879-80. 

Sydney. Linnean Society of Kew South Wales. Proceedings. 
Yol. iii. Part 4. 1879. 

. . . Yol. iv. Parts 1-3. 1879. 

J. E. Tenison- Woods. On some Tertiary Fossils, 1. — J. E. Tenison- 
Woods. On some Fossils from Fiji, 368. — J. E. Tenison- Woods. On 
some Post-Tertiary Fossils from New Caledonia, 360. 

— . Royal Society of New South Wales. Journal, Yol. xii. 
(1^78). 1879, 

’ J. E. Tenison- Woods. On some Australian Tertiary Fossil Corals and 
Polyzoa, 67. — W. A. Dixon. The Deep-Well Waters of Sydney, 188. 
— W. A. Dixon. Note on Huan-Island Guano, 143. — W. A. Dixon, 
Note on the Boorook Silver-Ore, 266. 

Toulouse. Sociote d’Histoire Naturelle. Bulletin. 1879, fasc. 1. 
1879. 

E. Cartailhac. Note sur la patine de certains quartzites taill^s des 
environs de Toulouse, 69. — P. A. Rey-Lesciire. Notice explicative de la 
carte agro-g<5ologique et hydrologique du Tarn-et-Garonne, 61. 

Trinity College, London. Calendar for 1879-80, 1879. 

Tromso Museums Aarshefter. Yol. ii. 1879. 

Turin. Osservatorio della Regia tJnivorsita. BoUettino. Anno xiii. 
(1878). 1879. 

. Reale Accademia dclle Scienze. Atti. Yol. xiv. Disp. 4-7. 

1879. 

Salvador! e Bellardi. Relazione sulla memoria del si^. Dott. A. 
Portis, Di alcuni fossili terziarii di Piemonte e della Liguria apparte- 
nenti all’ ordine dei Chelonii,” 733. 

. . Mcmorie. Serie 2. Tomo xxxi. 1879. 

University College, Calendar (Session 1879-80). 1879. 

Victoria Institute. Journal of the Transactions. Yol. xiii. Nos. 
50& 51. 1879. 

J. C. Southall. The Lapse of Time since the Glacial Epoch deter- 
mined by the Date of the Polished Stone Age, 109. — J. E. Howard. The 
Caves of South Devon and their Teachings, 163. — T. K. Callard. The 
Contemporaneity of Man with the Extinct Mammalia as taught by 
recent Cavern Exploration, and its Bearing upon the Question of Man’s 
Antiquity, 212. 

. . Yol. xiv. No. 53. 1880. 
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Vienna. Berg- un4 hiittenmannisches Jahrbuch der k.-k. Berg- 
akademien zu Leoben nnd Prbram und der koniglicb un- 
gariscben Bergakademie zu Scbemnitz. Band xxvii. Hefte 1-4. 
1879. 

B. Helmbacker. Kurze Uebersicbt der geologiscben Verhaltnisse 
Japans und der dort vorkommenden nutzbaren Mineralien, vorzugsweise 
nach Godfrey, Munroe und Lyman dargestellt, 111. — C. v. Balzberg. 
Ldsungsdauer von Salz und Salzgomengen in Wasser und Soole von ver- 
schiedenem Sattigungsgrade, mit einem Zusatze von Prof. J. v. Hauer, 
200. — R. Helmbacker, Daa Vorkommen des Goldes auf secundaren 
Lagerstatten, 222. 

. . Band xxviii. Heft 1. 1880. 

. Kaiserlicbo Akademie der Wissenscbaften. Anzeiger. 1879, 

Nos. 15-24. 1879. 

r. Berwerth. Ueber Nepbrit und Bowenit aus Neu-Seeland, 192. — 
M. Schuster. Ueber die optisclie Orientirung der Plagioklase, 193. — 
F. Teller. Geologische Beobachtungen auf der Insel Chios, 299. 

. . . 1880, Nos. 1-10. 1880. 

M. Neuma 3 rr und Frank Calvert. l)ie jungen Ablagerungen am 
Hellespont, 21. — M. Neumayr, A. Bittner, u'nd F. Teller. Ueberblick 
iiber die geologiscben Verhaltnisse eines Theiles der agaischen Kiisten- 
lander, 22. — Bond. Ueber den eheraaligeijt und jetzigen Stand der 
Geologie und Geogonie und der Untersucbungsmetboden in diesen 
Bicbtungen, 76. — L. Burgerstein und F. Noe. Geologische Beobacb- 
tungen im siidlichen Calabrien, 76. 

, . Denkscbriften. Mathematiscb-naturwissenscbaft- 

liobe Classe, Band xxxix. 1879. 

Fr. V. Hochstetter. Ueber einen neuen geologiscben Aufschluss im 
Gebiete der Karlsbader Thermen, Abtb. I., 1. — W. Waagen. Ueber die 
geographische Vertheilung der fossilen Organismen in Indion, Abth. 
II., 1. — C. Bolter. I)ie Producte des Vulcans Monte Ferru, 41. — J. 
Woldrich. Ueber Caniden aius dem Diluvium, 97. — A. Manzoni. Gli 
Echinodermi fossili dello Schlier delle colline di Bologna, 149. — G. 
Wurmbrand. Ueber die Anv^esenheit des Menschen zur Zeit der Loss- 
bildung, 166. — A. Makowsky und G. Tscbermak. Bericbt iiber den 
Meteoritenfall bei Tieschitz in Mahren, 187. 

. , Sitzungsborichte. Abtb. 1. Band Ixxvii. Heft 5. 

1878. 

T. Fucbs. Studien iiber die Gliederung der jiingeren Tertiarbildungen 
Ober-Italiens, 419. — ^F. Becke. Gesteine von der Halbinsel Chalcidice, 
609. 

. . . . Band Ixxviii, Hefto 1-5. 1879. 

G. Tscbermak. Dio Glimmergrugpe, 2 Theil, 5. — F. Bocko. Gesteine 
von Griechenland, 417. — G. Tscbermak. Der Meteoritenfall bei Tieschitz 
in Mahren, 440. — G. Tscbermak und L. Sipocz, Die Clintonitgruppe, 
666. 

. KaiserHcb-konigliche geologische Keichsanstalt, Abband- 

lungen. Band vii. Heft 6. 1879. 

M. Neumayr, Zur Kenntniss der Fauna des untersten Lias in den 
Nordalpen, 1. 

. , , Band xii, Hefb 1. 1879. 

B. Homes und M. Auinger. Die Gasteropoden der Meeresabla- 
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geiungen der ersten imd zweiten miocanen Mediterranstufe in der oster- 
reichisch-ungariscben Monarchie, I. ComiSf 1. 

Yienna. Kaiserlich-konigliche geologische Reichsantalt. Jabrbucli. 
Band xxix. Nos. 2-4. 1870. 

0. M. Paul. Neue Studien in der Sandsteinzone der Karpathen, 189. 
— A. Sigmund. Petrompliische Studie am Granit von Predazzo, 806. 
— G. Stache imd C. v. John. Geologische und petropaphische Beitriige 
zur Kenntniss der altern Eniptiv- und Massengesteine der Mittel- und 
Ostalpen, No. 2, 317. — E. Heyer. Tektonik der Qranitergusse von 
Neudeckund Karlsbad mid Geschichte desZinnbergbaues im Erzgebirge, 
405. — E. Reyer. Notiz iiber die Tektonik der Vulcane von Bohmen, 4G3. — 
A. Nehring. Fossilreste kleiner Saugethiere aus dem Diluvium von 
Nussdorf bei Wien, 475. — C. J. Wagner. Die geologischen Verhaltnisse 
des Tunnels am Unterstein mit Einbeziehung des Terrains zwischen 
Lend und Taxenbach, 493. — V. llilber. Die Wanderbldcke der alten 
Voralpenfjletscher auf der steierischen Seite, 537. — E. Tietze. Die 
Mineralreichthiimer Persiens, 666. — Vacek. Ueber Vorarlberger 
Kreide, 659.’ — C. M. Paul. Beitrage zur Geologic des ntirdliclien Bosnien, 
757. 

. . . Band XXX. No. 1. 1880. 

Th. Andrc^e. Die Umgebuiigen von Majdan Kucaina in Serbien, 1. — 
• E. Reyer. Vier Ausfliige in die Eruptivniasscn bei Christiania, 27. — E, 
V. Dunikowski. Das Gemet des Strypaflusses in Galizien,43. — P. Novak. 
Ueber Ghyllacris Bohemicaf einen hcuen liocustidenrest aus dor Stein- 
kohlenformation von Stradonitz in Bohmen, 69 — ^P. Novak. Bemerkungen 
zu Kayser’s * Fauna der iilteren Devon- Ablagerungen des Harzes/ 76. — 
E. Reyer. Granit und Schiefer von Schlackenwald, 87. — P. Radimsky, 
Ueber den geologischen Bau der Insel Arbe in Dalmatien, 111, — ^B. Walter. 
Die Chancen einer Erdolgewinnung in der Biikowina, 115. — H, Zugmayer. 
Ueber rhatische Brachiopoden, 149. 

. . Yerhandlungen. 1879, Nos. 9-16. 1879. 

M. Neumayr. Mastodon aj'vernmsts aus den Paludinen-Schichten 
Westslavoniens, 176. — V. v. Zepharovich. Miemit von Zepce in Bosnien 
und Rakovic in Slavonitm, 180. — V. v. Zepharovich. klnargit von Matzen- 
kopfl (Madersbacher Kopfl) bei Brixlegg, 182. — G. Laube. Notiz iiber 
das IVIurmelthier aus den diluvialen Lehmiagem von Prag, 183. — 
T. Fuchs. AnthracotJierium aus dem Basalttuff des Saazer Kreises, 
1 85. — T. Fuchs. W eiche Conchyliengehause im Alt- Ausseer See, 186. — M . 
V. Lipoid. 1 )as Alter der Idrianer Quecksilbererzlagerstiitte, 186. — E. von 
Mojsisovics. Ueber eiuige neue Fiinde von Fossilien in den Ostkar- 
pathen, 189. — V. T. Magerstein. Analyse des Wassers der Bader in 
Zuckmantel und Einsiedcl in Schlesien, 191. — J. Kusta. Ueber die 
Schiclitenreihen am sudostliclien Rande des Rakonitzer Beckens, 194. — 
R. Hornes. Conus llochsteUeri, 200. — E. Reyer. Tektonik der 
Granitergusse von Neudeck und Carlsbad, 201. — O. Lenz, Dio Jura- 
schichten von Bukowiiia, 201. — E. Fugger. Gasausstromungen in dem 
Torfmoor von Leopoldskron, 202. — ^F. Bassani. Ueber oinige fossile Fische 
von Comen, 204. — C. M. Paul. Aus den Umgebungen von Dobojund 
Maglaj, 205. — F. v. Hauer. Ein neues Vorkommen von Cdlestin im 
Banate, 215. — G. Stache. Ueber die Vorbreitung silurischer Schichten 
in den Ostalpen, 216. — S. Roth. Fine eigenthiimliche Varietat des 
Dobschauer Griinsteins, 223. — K. Feistmantel. Ueber Cychcladia maj&r 
Lindl. et Ilutt., 226. — G. Laube. Die Sammlung von Silur-Verstei- 
nerungen des Herrn M. Duel in Beraim, 230. — A. Pereira. Die Aetna- 
Eruption, 231. — ^E. Tietze. Aus dem Gebiete zwischen der Bosna und 
Drina, 232. — C. v. John. Ueber einige Emptivgesteino aus Bosnien, 
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239,'^J. Bieber. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Flora der Diatoniaoeen- 
scMefer von Kutachlin bei Bilin, 34L — R. Scbarizer. Notizen iiber 
einige oaterreichische Mineralvorkommnisse, 243. — A. M. Petz. Qiiartiir- 
Formation in Tbracien, 248. — ^F. v. Hauer. Melaphyr vom HalLstatter 
Salzberge, 252, — E. v. Mojsisovics. Reise-Skizzen aus Bosnian, 254. — 
A. Bittner. Route Saraievo-Mostar, 257. — E. Tietze. Route Vares- 
Kwomik, 260. — C. M. Paul. Ammonitentiinde im Karpathen-Sandsteine, 
261.— J. Niedzwiedzki. Miocan am Sudwestrande des galiziscb-podo- 
lischen Plateaus, 263. — Bucking. Ueber das Tertiar am Ostfusse des 
Vogelsberges, 208. — T. Fuchs. Beitrage zur Kenntniss der pliocanen 
Saugethierfauna Ungarns, 269. — ^T. Fuchs. Beitrage zur Flyschfrage, 271. 
— R. Ralfelt. Geologisches auf der Ausstellung in Teplitz, 273. — ^F. Toula. 
Kleine Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Randgebirges der Wienerbucht, 275. — 
O. Lenz. Reiseberichte aus Ostgalizien, 280. — E. v. Mojsisovics.^ Reise- 
Skizzen aus Bosnien, 282. — E. Tietze. Aus dem ostliclien Boanien, 283. 
— A. Bittner. Aus der Herzegowiua, 287. — Bernhard v. Gotta, 295. — 
H. Engelhardt. Flora des Thones von Preschen, 29f>. — T. Fuchs. Ueber 
die lebenden Analoga der jungtertiarpn Pallid inenschichten und der 
Melanopsismergel Siidosteuropas, 297. — G. Stache. Die Umrandung des 
Adaincliostoekes und die Entwicklung der Permformation zwischen Val 
Buona Giudicaria und Val Camonica, 300. — A. Bittner. Reisebericht 
aus der Ilerzegowina, 310. — J. Kusta. Der Brandschiefer von Velhota, 

320 . — E. von Diinikowski. Das Gebiet des Strypaflusses in Galizien, , 

321. — Engelhardt. Ueber Cyprisschieferpflanzen Nordbohmens, 321. — 
E. Reyer. Ueber die Eri^tivgebilde und das Relief der Gegend von 
Christiania, 323. — C. M. Paul. Ueber die Lagerungsverhaltnisse von 
Wieliczka, 323. — L. Szajnocba.. Die Brachiopodenfauna der Oolithe von 
Balin bei Krakau, 324. — .1. Kusta. Die Farbe des Rothliegenden in den 
yerschiedenen Formationen bei Rakouitz und Latin, 335 ; Verkieseltes 
Holz in der Wittingauer Tertiarobene, 337 ; Die alteren Anscliweiu- 
mpngen von Brourn, 338. — K. Lepsius. Ueber Dr. Stacbe’s Reisebericht, 
betreffend die LTmrandung des Adamello-Stockes, 330. — G. Slaclie. Er- 
widerung auf die voranstehende Kritik nieines Reiseberichtes liber die 
Umrandung des Adaniello-Btockes, 344. — F. v. Hauer. Vorlage des 
ersten iin Driick vollendeteu Blattes dor geologisclien und Grubeii- 
Revierkarte von Teplitz-Dux-Bilia, 351. — T. Fuchs. Ueber die prasu- 
mirte Unvollstandigkeit der paliiontulogischen Ueberlieferimg, 365. — E. 
Tietze. Die Mineralreiclithuiner Persiens, 357. 

Vienna. Kaiserlich-koniglioHc gcologiscbe Roichsanatalt. Ver- 
handlungen. 1880, i^os. 1-9. 1880. 

Jahresbericht des Directors Ilofrath Fr. Ritter v. Hauer, 1. — M. v. 
Hantken. Arbeiten der k. ungarischen geologisclien Aiistalt im Jahre 
1879, 12. — R. Hornes. Die Unvollstiindigheit der paliiontologischen 
Ueberlieferuiig, 17. — 0. v. Hauer. Krystallogeiietisclie Beobachtungen, 
20. — E. V. Mojsisovics. Vorlage der geologischen Uebersichtskarte von 
Bosnien-Hercegovina, 23. — R. Hornes. Das Auftreten der Gattungen 
Olwa, Ancillaritty Ovvlay Erato und Eratopsis in der ersten und 

zweiten Mediterranstufe, 33. — G. Zechenter. Der der Bergsladt Kremnitz 
drohende Hausereinsturz, 37. — M. White. Kiinstliche zufallig erzeugte 
Minerale, 38. — T. Fuchs. Ueber einige Gninderscheiimngen in der geo- 
logischen Entwickelimg der organischen Welt, 39. — A. Bfezina. Kiinst- 
liche Kalkspathzwillinge, 45. — R. Hornes. Das geologisclie Alter der 
Eruptiygesteine von Gleichenberg, 49. — J. Stoklasa. Cbemische Studien 
iiber die Kreideformation in Bohinen, 53. — M. VaCek. Ueber die Sand- 
steinzone der Karpatben, 68. — T. Fuchs. Ueber die sogenannten Muta- 
tionen und Zonen in ihrem Verhaltnisse zur Eutwickelung der organischen 
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Welt, 61, — Fr. von Hauer. Nickel^rmnit von Pregratten, 66 .— V. XJhlig. 
Ueber die Juraablagerungen in der umgebung von Briinn, 67.— F. Teller. 
Ueber einen neuen Fund von Cervus alces in den Alpen, 69. — E. Doll. 
Zum Vorkommen des Diamants im Itakolumite Brasuiens und in den 
Kopien Afrikas, 78. — M. Neumayr. Palaontologie und Desceudenzlebre. 
83.— G. Wundt. Ue'ber Kugelooncretionen aus dem Kreidegestein bei 
Vils, 88 . — Neumayr. Tertiar aus Bosnian, 90. — ^F. Teller. U'eber die 
Aufnabmen im Gebiete zwiscben Etsch und Eisack, 91. — E. Hussak. 
Die tertiaren Eruptivgesteine der Umgegend von Scbemnitz, 98.— F. 
Standfest. Zur Geologie des EnnstbaleSj 107. — G. C. Laube. Notiz iiber 
das Vorkommen von Cervus megaceros im Torfmoore “Sooe^’bei Fran- 
zensbad, 113. — H. Engelbardt. Ueber Plianzen aus dem tertiaren Sand- 
stein von Waltsch in Bohmen, 113. — ^V. Hilber. Geologiscbe Aufnabmen 
im ostgaliziscben Tieflande, 114. — A. Eenard. Ueber die in grossen 
Tiefen des stillen Oceans von der Challenger-Expedition aufgesammelten 
Sedimente, 116. — E. Homes. Das Auftreten der Gattungen MargineUa^ 
jRhigicula, Valuta^ Mitra und ColumheUa in den Ablagerungen der ersten 
und zweiten miociinen Mediterranstufe der osterr.-ungar. Monarchie, 121. 
— G. Stacbe. Die geologiscben Verhaltnisse der Gebirgsabscbnitte im 
Nordwesten und Siidosten des imteren Ultenthales in Tirol, 127. — J. V. 
Melion. Der neue Andersdorfer Sauerbrunnen, 137. — G. Stacbe. Ueber 
die Trinkwasserfrage von Pola in Istrien, 140. — H. v. Foullon, Ueber 
•Minerale fiihrende Kalke aus dem Val Albiole in Siidtirol, 146. — C. Clar. 
Notiz iiber das Eruptionsgebiet von Gleichenbercr, 162. 

Vienna. Mineralogische und petrograpbiscbe Mittbeilungen. Neue 
Folge. Band ii. Hefte 3-6. 1879-80. Purchased. 

0. Dolter. Ueber die Constitution der Pyroxongruppe, 193. — E. Helm- 
backer. Einige Mineralien aus der Gruppe der Thone, 229. — E. Ludwig 
und J. Mautbner. Cheniiscbe Untersiiciiung der Karlsbader Tbermen, 
269. — J. Szabo. Urvolgyit, Kupferkalkhydrosulpbat, ein neues Mineral 
von Ilerrengrund (Ungarn), 311. — H. Hdfer. Die boblen Gerolle und 
Gescbiebeindrucke des Sattnitz-Conglomerates bei Klagenfurt, 326. — K. 
Hidegh. Chemische Analyse ungarischer Fahlerze, 360. — J. Eumf. 
Ueber den Krystallbau des Apophyllits, 369. — F. Becke. Ueber die 
Zwillingsbildungen und die optiscben Eigenschaften des Ohabasit, 391. 
— V. Hansel. Slikroskopische Untersuchung der Vesuvlava vom Jahre 
1878, 419. — F. Becke. Ein neuer Polarisations- Apparat von E. 8 chneider 
in Wien, 430. — H. von Foullon. Ueber Eruptivgesteine von Eecoaro, 
449 . — IT. E. Geinitz. Zur Systematik der Pseudomorphosen, 489. — G. 
Tschermak. Zur Tbeorie der ZAvillingskrystalle, 499. 

. Zoologiscb-botaniscbe Gesellscbaft. Verhandl ungen, 1879. 

Band xxix. 1880. 

Washington. Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report for the 
year 1877. 1878. 

. . Miscellaneous Collections. Vol. xiii. 1878. 

. . . Vol. xiv. 1878. 

. . . Vol. XV. 1878. 

Watford Natural -History Society and Hertfordshire Field-Club. 
Transactions. Vol. ii. Parts 5-7. 1879-80. 

J. Logan Lobley. The Study of Geology, 171.— ;J. Hopkinson. On the 
Recent lliscovery of Silurian Rocks in Hertfordshire, and their Relation 
to the Water-bearing Strata of the London Basin, 241. 
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WeDington, N*. Z. ITew-Zealand Listitute. Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. xi. (1878). 1879. 

J. Ton Haast. On the Geological Structure of Banks Peninsula, being 
an AMress, 495, — J. A. Pond. Notes on a Salt-spring near Hokianga, 
§12^ — S. Percy Smith. Notes of a Traditional Change in the Ooast-line 
at Monukau Heads, 614. — J. G. Maxwell. On some of the Causes which 
operate in Shingle-bearing Rivers in the Determination of their Courses 
and in the Formation of Plains, 624. — S. H. Cox. Some Notes on the 
D’Urville-Islmid Copper-mine, 625. — J. Hector. ^ On the Fossil Fl)ra of 
New Zealand, 536, — Hector. On the Fossil Brachiopoda of New 
Zealand, 537. 

Wellington College Natural-Science Society. Ninth Annual Report 
(1878). 1879. Presented hy W. l^itaher^ Esq,, F,0,S, 

T. Rupei-t Jones. Limestones and other Calcareous Rocks, 20.— R. 
Elrington. List of Fossils, 69. 

West-London Scientific Association and Field-Club. Annual Report 
for 1878-79. 1879. 

Winchester and Hampshire Scientific and Literary Society. Journal 
of Proceedings. Vol. iii. Part 2. 1879. Presented hy W* 
Whitaker, Esq,, F,G.S. ^ 

York. Natural-History Journal. Vol. ii. Nos. 8 & 9. 1878. Pre^ 
sented hy W. Whitaker, Esq,, F,0,S, 

. . Vol. iii. Nos. 1, 8, & 9, 1879. Presented hy W. 

Whitaker, Esq,, F,G,S, 

Zoological Society. Catalogue of the Library. 8vo. London, 1880. 

. List of the Vertebrated Animals now or lately living in the 

Gardens. First Supplement, containing Additions received in 
1879. 

. Proceedings. 1879, Parts 2-4. 1879-80. 

. 1880, Parti. 1880. 

F. J. Bell. On Paleeolampas, a new Genus of the Echinoidea, 4.3. — 
G. Nevill. On the Land-Shells, extinct and living, of the Neighbourhood 
of Menton (Alpes-Maritimes). with Descriptions of a new Genus and of 
several new Species, 94. 

. Transactions. Vol. x. Part 13. 1879. 

Vol. xi. Part 1. 1880. 

R. Owen, Description of a Portion of Mandible and Teeth of a large 
extinct Kangaroo (Pdorchestes ci'assm, Ow.) horn ancient fluviatile Drift, 
Queensland, 7. 


2. Books. 

Names of Donors in Italics, 

Achiardi, A, d\ Sulla calcite della Punta alle Mele fra S. Ilario 
e S. Piero nelP isola d^Elba. 8vo, Pisa. 

Adams, A. L. Notes of a Natiiralist in the Nile Valley and Malta. 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1870. Purchased. 
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Alabama. Geological Survey. Beport of Progress for 1876. By 

E, A. Smitii. 8vo. Montgomery, Alabama, 1876. Presented 
hy W. Whitaker, Esq,, F,0,8* 

Algiers. Instructions nautiques sur les cdtes de I’Algerie par 
Moucbez, 8vo. Paris, 1879. Presented hy the D^t des Cartes 
et Plans de la Marine, 

America, Central. Instructions nautiques sur les cdtes ouest dii 
Contre-AmdriqueetduMexiqueparA. Pailbds. 8vo. Paris, 1879. 
Presented hy the Bipdt des Cartes et Plans de la Marine, 

Anderson, B, Lightning Conductors, their History, Nature, and 
Mode of Application. 8vo. London, 1879. 

Anon. Yestiges of the Natural History of the Creation. 11th 
edition. 8vo, London, 1860. Presented hy W, Whitaker, Esq,, 

F, G.S, 

Bayer, A. Ueber die chemische Sjmthese. 4to. Munich, 1878. 
Presented hy the K,-h, Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Munchen, 

Ball, V, On Stilbite from Veins in Metamorphic (Gneiss) Bocks in 
Western Bengal. 8vo. Dublin, 1878. 

Barrande, J, Brachiopodes. Etudes locales. Extraits du Systeme 
silurien du Centre de la Boheme. Yol. V. 8vo. Prague, 1879. 

. Systeme Silurien du Centre de la Boheme. 1®'* Partie ; 

Bechorches Pal^ontologiques. Yol. Y. Classo des MoUusques. 
Ordre des Brachiopodes. Text 1 et PL 1 It 71. 4to. Prague, 
1879. 

. . . . PL 72-153. 4to. Prague, 1879. 

Barrois, C, A Geological Sketch of the Boulonnais. 8vo. London, 
1879. 

. Discours presidentiel h la seance extraordinaire du 22 juin 

1879 k Lens. 8vo. LiUe, 1879. 

. Le marbre griotte des Pyrendes. 8vo. Lille, 1879. 

. Mdmoire sur le terrain crdtace du bassin d’Oviedo, Es- 

pagne ; et Appendice paleontologique, Description des Echinides 
par G, Cotteau, 8vo. Paris, 1879, 

Sur I’etendue du systeme tertiaire infdrieur dans les Ardennes 
et sur les argiles k silex. 8vo. Lille, 1879, 

Belgium. Commission de la Carte Giologique, Notice explicative 
servant de complement k la carte gdologique des environs de 
Lennick-St.-Quentin, par G. Yelge. 8vo. Brussels, 1880. 

, Commission de la Carte Giologique de la Belgique, Texte 

explicatif du levd gdologique des planehettes d’Hoboken et de 
Contich, par Baron 0. Yan Ertborn avec la collaboration de 
M. P. Cogels. 8vo. Brussels, 1880. 

Binney, E, W. Notes on a Bore through Triassic and Permian 
Strata, lately made at Openshaw. 8vo. Manchester, 1880- 
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Binn&y^ E, W. Notes on some Fossils from the Iron Mines of Furness* 
8vo. Manchester, 1879. 

Blanford, H. F. The Rudiments of Physical Geography for the 
use of Indian Schools, 7th edition, 8vo, London, 1878. Pur^ 
chased, 

Blum, J. R. Die Pseudomorphosen des Mineralreichs. 8vo, Stutt- 
gart, 1843, Purchased, 

. Erster Nachtrag. 8vo. Stuttgart, 1847. Purchased, 
. . Dritter Nachtrag. 8vo. Erlangen, 1863, Purchased, 

, . Vierter Nachtrag, 8vo. Heidelberg, 1879, Pwr- 

chased, 

BorrCy A, P, de. Note sur le Breyeria horinensis, 8ro. Brussels. 

1879, 

Boulay, I’Abbe. Recherohes de Paleontologie vegetale sur le terrain 
houiller des Vosges. 8vo. Colmar, 1879. Purchased, 

Bourjot^ A, A, Geogenie du double massif du Sahel d’ Alger et des 
promontoires qui limitent ses rivages. 8vo. Algiers, 1879. » 

Boyd, P, Nelson, Coal Mines Inspection, its History and Results. 
8vo. London, 1879. 

Buchanan, J. Manual of the Indigenous Grasses of New Zealand. 

' 8vo. Wellington, N. Z., 1880. Presented by the Colonial Museum 
and Geological- Survey Dejyartment, 

Burat, Amedee. Voyages sur les cotes de France. 8vo. Paris, 

1880. Purchased, 

Canada, Geological Survey, Report of Progress for 1877-78. Text 
and Atlas. 8vo. Montreal, 1879. 

Capellini^ G. Balcnottera fossile dclle Colombaie presso Volterra. 
4to. Rome, 1879. 

. Breccia ossifera della caverna di Santa Teresa nel lato ori- 

■ entale del golfo di Spezia. 4to, Bologna, 1879. 

Gli strati a Congerie e le marne compatte mioceniche dei 
dintorni di Ancona. 4to. Rome, 1879. 

Cape-Verd Islands. Instructions nautiques sur les lies du Cap 
Vert, par C. P. de Kerhallet et A. le Gras. 8vo. Paris, 1879. 
Presented by the Depot des Cartes et Plans de la Marine, 

Carpenter, W, B, Land and Sea considered in relation to Geo- 
logical Time. 8vo. London, 1880. 

Casseirs Natural History. Edited by P. M. Duncan. Vol. Ill, 
4to. London, 1879. Presented by Messrs, Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin, 

Cochinchina. Annuaire des Marees de la Basse Cochinchine, et du 
Tong-kin pour Tan 1880. 24mo. Paris, 1879. Presented by 
the Depot des Cartes et Plans de la Marine, 
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Coqmnd^ H. Notice g^ologique sur lea environs de Pandenna, 
Aaie-Mineure, 8vo. Paris, 1878. 

— . — Observations sur la Note de H. Peron sur les calcaires & 
Echinides de Kennes-les-Bains. 8vo. Paris, 1878. 

— — , Sur les terrains tertiaires et trachytiques de la valine de 
PArta, Turquie d'Europe. 8vo. Paris, 1878. 

Cossa, Alfonso. Sulla determinazione delle formole mineralogiche 
di dcuni carbonati romboedrici misti. 4to. Turin, 1869. iVe- 
smted hy John Ball, Esq. 

. Sulla diorite quarzifera porfiroide di Cossato nel Biellese. 

4to. Borne, 1876. Presented by John Ball, Esq. 

. Sulla predazzite periclasifera del Monte Somma. 4to. Borne, 

1876. Presented hy John Ball, Esq. 

. Sulla Molibdenide del Biellese. 4to. Borne, 1877. Pre- 
sented hy John Ball, Esq. 

. Sul serpentino di Yerrayes in Talle dell^ Aosta. 4to. Borne, 

.1878. Presented hy John Ball, Esq. 

. Sulla diabase peridotifera di Mosso nel Biellese. 4to. Borne, 

1878. Presented hy John Ball, Esq. 

. Bicercbe chimicbe su minerali e roccie dell’ isola di Yulcano. 

4to. Borne, 1878. Presented hy John Ball, Esq. 

. Sui cristalli microscopici di rutilo contenuti in una eclogite 

di Yal Tournanche. 8vo. Turin, 1879. Presented hy John 
Ball, Esq. 

Sulla diffusione del cerio, del lantano e del didimio. 4 to. 
Borne, 1879. Presented hy John Ball, Esq. 

Sulla eufotide delF isola d’Elba. 4to. Borne, 1880. Pre- 
sented hy John Ball, Esq. 

Sulla composizione di alcuni sorpentini della Toscana. 4to. 

Bome, 1880, Presented hy John Ball, Esq. 

Qotteau, G. Description des Echinides du calcairc grossier de Mons. 
4to. Paris, 1878. 

. Notice sur les Echinides de Tctage senonien du departement 

dePYonne et leur repartition dans les differentes zones. 8vo. 
Paris, 1878. 

. Considerations sur les Echinides de 1 etage cenomanien de 

PAlgerie. 4to. Paris, 1879. 

. Les sciences anthropologiques a PExposition UniverseUe de 

1878. 8vo. Auxerre, 1879. 

, Note sur les Cidaridees jurassiques de la France, 8vo. 
Paris, 1879. 

Sur les Salenidees du terrain jurassiquc de la France, 4to. 
Paris, 1879. 

TOL. XXXVI. 
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CotteaUy G. fichinodennes reguliers. ‘(Paleontologie Pran^aise.) 
Terrain Jnrassique. Livr. 42, 43# 8vo« Paris, 1879 and 1880. 

Chtteau^ Peron, et Gauthier. ifiohinideB fossiles de TAlgerie. Paso. 5. 
Stage Cenomanien. 8vo. Paris, 1879. 

, , . . Fasc. 6 . Stage Turonien. 8vo. Paris, 

1880. Purchased. 

Cotter, J. C. B. Fosseis das backs terciarias marinas do Tejo, do 
Lado e do Algarve. 8vo. Lisbon, 1879. 

CroTl, James. Mr. Hill on the Cause of the Glacial Epoch. 8vo. 
London, 1880. 

Dauhree, A. Etudes synth^tiques de Gcologie expcrimentale. 
Partie 2. Application de la methode experimentale a I’etudo de 
divers phcnomencs cosmologiques. 8vo. Paris, 1879. 

. Seance publique annuelle des cinq Academies de I’lnstitut 

de France. Discours presidentiol. 4to. Paris, 1879. 

Davidson, T. Sur les Brachiopodes tertiaires de Belgique. (Tra- 
duit de Tanglais par T. Lefevre.) 8vo. Brussels, 1874. 

. Q,u’est-ce qu’un Brachiopode? (Traduit de ranglais[par 

T. Lefevre.) 8vo. Brussels, 1875. 

Davies, D. C. A Treatise on Metalliferous Minerals and Mining. 
8vo. London, 1878. Presented by W. S. Dallas, Esq., F.L.8. 

DawJcins, W. Boyd. Early Man in Britain and his Place in the 
Tertiary Period. 8vo. London, 1880. 

Dawson, J. W. Mdbius on Eozoon eanadense. 8vo. New Haven, 
1879. 

. The Quebec Group of Sir William Logan. 8vo. Montreal, 

1879. 

Fossil Men and their modern Kepresentatives. 8vo. London, 

1880. 

The Story of the Earth and Man. 6th edition. 8vo. 
London, 1880. 

. Note on recent Controversies respecting Eozoon Canadense. 

8vo. Montreal. 

Decken, C. C, von der. Reisen in Ost-Afrika. Band III. Wis- 
senschaftliche Ergebnisse. 3. Abtheilung ; Geologie &c. 8vo. 
Leipzig, 1879. Purchccsed. 

Delesse, A. Explosion dkoide carbonique dans une mine de houille. 
4to. Paris, 1879. 

Dewalque, G. Notice explicative sur la carte geologique de la Bel- 
gique et des provinces voisines. 8vo. Liege, 1879. 

— Revue des fossiles landeniens d^crits par de Ryckholt. 8vo. 
Liege, 1879. 

• . Sur le prolongement de la faille Eifelienne. 8vo, li^ge, 
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DoyUy P. Tin Mining in Larut. 8vo. London, 1879. 

. Petroleum: its History, Origin, and Use, witli reference to 

its advantages and perils as an illuminator. 8vo. Brisbane, 
1880. 

. Indian Coal and Coal-statistics (newspaper slips). 

Duncan, P. if. Address to the Geological Section of the British 
Association, ShejBield, August 21, 1879. 8vo. London, 1879. 

. Scientific Eesults of the Second Yarkand Mission, based 

upon the collections and notes of the late Perdinand Stoliezka. 
Syringosphsoridae. 4to. Calcutta, 1879. 

, A Monograph of the Possil Corals and Aloyonaria of Sind 

collected by the Geological Survey of India. 4to. London, 1880. 

On a Part of the Life-cycle of Clathrocystis aeruginosa 
(Hiitzing’s species). 8vo. London, 1880. 

Bunn, E. J, Eeport on Camdeboo and Nieuwveldt Coal. 4to. 
Cape Town, 1879. 

Earnshaw, S. Etherspheres a Vera Causa in Natural Philosophy ; 
with special Application to the Theory of Heat. 8vo. London, 
1879. Presented hy Dr. H. C. Sorby, F.E.S., F.G.S, 

Edwards, M. A Guide to Modelling in Clay and Wax. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1879. 

Emmons, S. P. The Volcanoes of the United States Pacific Coast. 
8vo. New York, 1877. Presented hy W. WhitaTcer, Esq,, F.Q.8. 

England and Wales. Geological Survey, Memoir. The Geology of 
the Burnley Coal-field and of the country around CUitheroe, 
Blackburn, Preston, Chorley, Haslingden, and Todmorden 
(Quarter sheets 88 N.W., 89 N.E., 89 N.W., and 92 S.W.). By E. 
Hull, J- E. Dakyns, E. H. Tiddeman, J. C. Ward, W. Gunn, and 
C. E. De Eance. Table of fossils by E. Etheridge. 8vo. London, 
1875. 

. . The Geology of the Weald. By W. Topley, 

8vo. London, 1875. 

. . . The Geology of Eutland and Parts of 

Lincoln, Leicester, Northampton, Huntingdon, and Cambridge 
(Sheet 64) ; with an introductory essay on the classification and 
correlation of the Jurassic Eocks of the Midland District of 
England. By J. W. Judd. Table of fossils by E. Etheridge. 
8vo. London, 1875. 

. . . On the Manufacture of Gun -flints, the 

Methods of Excavating for PHnt, the Age of PalaDolithio Man, 
and the Connexion between Neolithic Art and the Gun-flint 
Trade. By S. B. J. Skertchly. 8yo, London, 1879. 

. . . The Eruptive Eocks of Brent Tor and its 

Neighbourhood, included in Sheet 25 of the 1-inch map ; with 
. some introductory remarks on the application of the microscope 
to petrological research. By F. Eutlcy. 8vo. London, 1878. 

jp 2 
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Engla/nd and Wales, Geological Survey, Memoir. Guide to the 
Geology of London and the Neighbourhood. By W. Whitaker. 
Third edition. 8vo. London, 1880. 

. . . Pigures and Descriptions illustrative of 

British Organic Eemains. Decade XI. Trilobites. By J. W. 
Salter. 4to. London, 1864. 


Monograph lY. 
British Cretaceous Bocks. By 
1878. 


The Chimseroid Fishes of the 
E. T. Newton, 4to. London, 


Memoirs illustrating sheets : — 

Sheet 44. The geology of the country around Cheltenham. 
By E. Hull. 8vo. London, 1857. 

Sheet 45. The geology of the country round Banbury, Wood- 
stock, Bicester, and Buckingham. By A, H. Green. Lists 
of fossils by B. Etheridge, 8vo. London, 1864. 

Sheet 48 S.E. The geology of the Eastern end of Essex 
(Walton-Naze and Harwich). By W. Whitaker. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1877. 

Sheet 48 S.W. The geology of the neighbourhood of Col- 
chester. By W. H. Dalton. 8vo. London, 1880. 

Sheet 53 S.E. The geology of part of Northamptonshire. By 
W. F. Aveline and R. Trench. Lists of fossils by R. 
Etheridge. 8vo, London, 1860. 

Sheet 80 N.W, The geology of the country around Brescot, 
Lancashire, By E. HuU. 2nd edition. 8yo. London, 
1865. 

Sheet 81 N.W. & SW. The geology of the country around 
Stockport, Macclesfield, Congleton, and Leek. By E. Hull 
and A, H. Green. 8vo. London, 1866. 

Sheet 82 N.E. The geology of parts of Nottinghamshire, 
Yorkshire, and Derbyshire. By W. T. Aveline. 2nd edition. 
8vo. London, lb' SO. 

Sheet 82 S.E. The geology of parts of Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire. By W, T. Aveling. 2nd edition. 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1879. 

Sheet 91 S.W. The geology of the country around Blackpool, 
Boulton, and Fleetwood. By C. E. De Ranee. 8vo. London, 
1875. 

Sheet 92 S.E. The geology of the country between Bradford 
and Skipton. By J. R. Dakyns, C. Fox-Strangways, R. 
Russel, and W. H. Dalton. 8vo. London, 1879. 

Sheet 95 S.W. & 95 S.E. The geology of the Oolitic and Cre- 
taceous rocks south of Scarborough. By C. Fox-Strangways. 
8vo. London, 1880. 

Sheet 101 S.E. The geology of the northern part of the 
English Lake District. By J. Clifton Ward. With an ap- 
pendix on new species of fossils by R. Etheridge. 8vo. 
London, 1876, 
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English Channel. Annuaire des courants de maree de la Manche 
pour Tan 1880, par Gaussiu. 8vo. Paris, 1880. Presented hy 
the Depot des Cartes et Plans de la MarinSi 

Etheridge R. PalsBozoic Rocks under London. (Newspaper cutting, 
‘Times,’ 1877.) Presented hy TT. WhitaJcer^ Esq., F.G.S. 

Favre, Alphonse. Description g^logique du canton de Geneve. 
2 vols. 8vo. Geneva, 1880, 

Favre, E. Revue g^ologique Suisse pour I’annee 1879. 8vo. Ge- 
neva, 1880. 

Finlands QeologisJca Unders'dlcning. Beskrifning till Eartbladet 
No. 1, af K. Ad. Moberg. 8vo. Helsingfors, 1879. 

Eirket, A. Carte g^ologiquede la Belgique et des provinces voisines, 
k Pechelle de par G. Dewalque. 8vo. Liege, 1879. 

Fleming, Sandford. Report and documents in reference to the 
Cana^an Pacific Railway. 8vo. Ottawa, 1880. 

Eontannes, E. ^ltudes stratigraphiques et pal^ontologiques pour 
servir k lliistoire de la periode tertiaire dans le bassin du Rhdne. 

, IV. Les terrains neogenes du plateau de Cucuron. 8vo. Ge- 
neva, 1878. Purchased, 

, . V. Description de quelques esp^ces nouvelles ou pen 

connues. 8vo. Lyon, 1879. Purchased. 

Eorschepiepe, W. Eiihrer durch die rheinisch-westfalische Berg- 
werks-Industrie. 8vo. Oberhausen, 1880. Purchased. 

Foster, C. Le Neve. Summaries of the Statistics for the twelve Dis- 
tricts under the Coal-mines-regulation Act, for the year 1878, and 
Report on the Inspection of Metalliferous Mines in Cornwall, 
Devonshire, Dorsetshire, and Part of Somersetshire, for the year 
ended Slst December, 1878. 4to. London, 1879. 

Erance. Carte geologique detaillee de la Erance. Notice explica- 

, tive. Eeuilles 1, 18, 19. Purchased. 

— . Depot des Cartes et Plans de la Marine. Recherches hydro- 
graphiques sur le regime des cotes. Cahier 9, Reconnaissance de 
I’embouchure de la Gironde en 1874, par L. Manen, E. Larousse, 
E. Caspar! et Hanusse. 4to ; Atlas, oblong 4to. Paris, 1878. 

Fritsch, A. Fauna der Gaskohle und der Ealksteine der Permfor- 
mation Bohmens. Band I. Heft 1. Eol. Prag, 1879. 

Fritsch, K. von. Beitrag zur Geognosie des Balkan. 4to. Halle, 
1879. 

— . XJeber neuere Beobachtungen in den Apenninen. 8vo. 
Berlin, 1879. 

Gardner, J. 8. Ou the Gault “ Aporrhaidse.” 8vo. London, 1875. 

, On Cretaceous “ Aporrhaidse.” 8vo. London, 1875. 

. On Cretaceous Gasteropoda. 8vo. London, 1876. 

— ^ — . Notes on Cretaceous Gasteropoda. 8vo. London, 1877. 
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Qardmr, J. 8, On the iKxwer Bagshot Beds of the Hampshire 
Basin. 8vo, London, 1877. 

— , On British Cretaceous Patellidflc and other Eamilies of Pa- 
telloid Gastropoda. 8vo. London, 1877. 

— , On Ettingshausen’s Theory of Development of Vegetation 
on the Earth. 8vo. London, 1877. 

On the Cretaceous DentaUidse. 8vo. London, 1878. 

. Correlation of the Tertiary Series. 8vo. London, 1879. 

Description and Correlation of the Bournemouth Beds. 
Part I. Upper Marine Series. 8vo. London, 1879. 

. On the British Eocenes and their Deposition. 8vo. London, 

1879. 

. Cretaceous Gasteropoda. 8vo. London, 1880. 

Gaudry, A. Materiaux pour lliistoire des temps quaternaircs. 
Eascicule 2. 4to. Paris, 1880. 

Geinitz, H. B. Johann Friedrich Brandt. 4to. ? Dresden, 1880. 

Geological Eecord for 1877. 8vo. London, 1880. Four copies. 
Purchased. 

Gervais, Henri, et Florentino-Ameghino. Les Mammif^res fossiles 
de PAmerique du Sud. 8vo. Paris, 1880. Purchased, 

Goodf J. B. A Vocabulary and Outlines of Grammar of the Nitla- 
kapamuk, or Tompson Tongue (the Indian language spoken be- 
tween Yale, Lillooet, Cache Creek, and Nicola Lake), together 
with a Phonetic Chinook Dictionary, adapted for use in the Pro- 
vince of British Columbia. 8vo. Victoria, B. C., 1880. 

Goss, IL Three Papers on Fossil Insects, and the British and 
Foreign Formations in which Insect Bemains have been detected. 
No. 2. The Insect Fauna of the Secondary or Mesozoic Period. 
8vo. London, 1879. 

. . No. 3. The Insect Fauna of the Primary or Pala 30 - 

zoic Period. 8vo. London, 1880. 

. The Geological Antiquity of Insects. Twelve papers on 

Fossil Entomology. 8vo. London, 1880. 

Greenland. Meddelelser om Grdnland, udgivne af Commissionen 
for Ledelsen af do geologiske og geographiske undersogelser i 
Grdnland. 8vo. Copenhagen, 1879. Purchased, 

Grewingh, C, Erlauterungen zur zweiten Ausgabe der geognostis- 
chen Karte Liv-, Est- und Kurlands. 8vo. Dorpat, 1872. 

Groddeck, A. von. Die Lehre von den Lagerstiitten der Erze. 8vo, 
Leipzig, 1879. Purchased, 

Grover, J. W. Conversations with little Geologists on the Six Days 
of Creation, illustrated with a Geological Chart. 4to. London, 
1878. Preserved hj W, Whitaker, Esq,, F.G.8, 
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Gmicardi, G, (Leucilitic rock of the Lake of Avemo.) 8vo. 
Naples, 1879. 

Giimbel, C. W. Geognostische Beschreibung des Fichtelgebirges 
mit dem Fraiikenwalde und dem westlichen Vorlande. 8vo; 
and Atlas, fol. Gotha, 1879. Presented hy the Konigl,-d>ayer* 
OherherycmU 

Oumbel^ C. W. Ueber das Eruptionsmaterial des Schlainmvulkaiis 
von Fatemo am Aetna und Sohlanunvulkane im Allgemeinen. 
8vo. Munich, 1879. 

— . Vulkanisohe Asche des Aetna von 1879. 8vo. Stuttgart, 
1879. 

. Geognostische Mittheilungen aus den Alpen. VI. Bin 

geognostisoher Streifzug durch die Bergamasker Aljien. Svo. 
Munich, 1880. 

— . Ueber die mit einer Riissigkeit erfiillten Chaloedonmandeln 
(Enhydros) von Uruguay. Svo. Munich, 1880. 

Haast^ J. mn. Geology of the Provinces of Canterbury and West- 
land, New Zealand. Svo. Christchurch, 1879. 

Hackel, Ernst. Le E^gne des Protistes. Apergu sur la morpho- 
logie des etres vivants les plus inferieurs, suivi de la Classification 
des Protistes. (Traduit par Jules Loury.) Svo. Paris, 1879. 
Purchased, 

Hahn, 0. Die Urzelle, nebst dem Beweis dass Granit, Gneiss, Ser- 
pentin, Talk, gewisse Sandsteine, auch Basalt, endlich Meteor- 
stein und Meteoreisen aus Pflanzen bestehen. Svo. Tubingen, 
1879. 

Hall, Townshend M, Contributions towards a History of British 
Meteorites. Svo. London, 1879. 

Harrison, W. A, A Manual of Physiography. 12mo. London, 

1879. 

Hasse, C. Das natiirliche System der Elasmobranchier, auf Grund- 
lage des Banes und der Entwicklung ihrer Wirbelsaule. 4to. 
Jena, 1879. Purchased. 

Hatighton, S. Six Lectures on Physical Geography. Svo. Dublin, 

1880. 

Haviland, A. Geology in relation to Sanitary Science. Svo. 
London, 1879. 

Hayden, F. F. The Great West : its Attractions and Eesources 
Containing a popular description of the marvellous scenery, phy- 
sical geography, fossils, and glaciers of the wonderful region ; and 
the recent explorations in the Yellowstone Park, the wonder- 
land of America.” Svo. Philadelphia, 1880. 
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\B* Les mers ancienDes et leurs rivages dans le bassin do 
Paris, ou classification des terrains p^ir les oscillations du sol, 
Partie 1. Terrain Jurassique. 8vo. Paris, 1857. 

— . Observations snr le terrain qnaternaire. 8vo. Paris, 
; 1877. 

• Snr la base du Gres bigarre. 8vo. Paris, 1877. 

. Remarques sur quelques fossiles de la craie du nord de 

, TEurope, h, Toccasion du memoire de M. P^ron sur la faune des 
calcaires k £chinides de Rennes-les-Bains. 8vo. Paris, 1878, 

0, Ueber die Aufgaben der Phyto-Palaontologie. 8vo. 
,1879? 

Henry, James. Aeneidea, or Critical, Exegetical, and Aesthetical Re- 
marks on the Aeneis. Yol. 11. (continued). 8vo. Dublin, 1879. 
Presented by the Trustees appointed by the will of the Author, 

Henry, Joseph, Sketch of the Life and Contributions to Science of. 
8vo. 1879. Presented by the Smithsonian Institution, 

Eill^ E, Eccentricity and Glacial Epochs. 8vo. London, 1880. 

Hincks, Thomas. A History of the British Marine Polyzoa. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1880. Purchased, 

EitckeocJc^ (7. E, The Geology of Hew Hampshire, Yol. III. 4to. 
Concord, 1878. 

^ . Atlas accompanying the Report on the Geology of New 

Hampshire. Pol. Now York, 1878. 

EopJcinson, J, Reports of the Field Meetings of the Watford 
Natural-History Society in 1875-79. 8vo. Hertford, 1876-80. 

. On the recent Discovery of Silurian Rocks in Hertfordshire 

and their Relation to the Water-bearing Strata of the London 
Basin. 8vo. Hertford, 1880. 

Eudleston, W, E, On the Controversy respecting the Gneiss Rocks 
of the North-west Hijhlands. 8vo. London, 1879. 

Eunter^B, The Encyclopasdic Dictionary. Yol. I. A-Bab. 4to« 
London, 1880, 

India, Geological Survey, Memoirs. Yol. xiv. 1878. 

. . . Yol. XV. Part 1. 1878. 

. . . Yol. xvi. Part 1. 1879. 

. . . Yol. xvii. Part 1. 1879. 

. . Palseontologia Indica. Ser. 2. The fossil Flora 

of the Upper Gondwanas. Yol. i. No. 4. Outliers on the Madras 
Coast, by 0. Feistmantel. 1879. 

• ^ . . Ser. 4. Indian Pretertiary Yertebrata. 

Pt. 3. Fossil Reptilia and Batrachia, by R. Lydekker. 
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India. Geological Sv/rvey, Memoirs: Ber. 9. The fossil Flora of 
the Lower Gondwanas. I. The Flora of the Talchir-Karharhari 
Beds, by 0. Feistmantel. 1879. 

, . , Ser. 13. Salt-Range Fossils, by W.Waagen. 

I. Procfwc^tts-Limestone Fossils, i. Pisces-Cephalopoda. 1879. 

, , . ger. 14. Tertiary and Upper Cretaceous 

Fauna of Western India. Vol. i. 1. Sind fossil Corals and Al- 
cyonaria, by P. M. Duncaii. 1880. 

, , Records. Yol. xii. Parts 2-4. 1879. 

; . . Vol. xiii. Parts 1 & 2, 1880. 

Indian Ocean. Renseignements nautiques sur quelques iles ^parses 
de Poc^an indien sud, Prince Edouard, Crozet, Kerguden, Mac- 
Donald, Rodriguez, Maurice, La Reunion, Saint Paul et Am- 
sterdam, lea Seychelles, Madagascar et Mayotte. 8vo. ' Paris, 
1879. Presented hy the Dep6t des Cartes et Plans de la Marine. 

Indiana. Geological Survey. 8th, 9th, and 10th Annual Reports, 
1876-78, by E. T. Cox. Svo. Indianapolis, 1879. 

ffack, R. L. Report on the Geology and Mineral Resources of the 
District between Charters Towers Goldfield and the Coast. 4to. 
‘ Brisbane, 1879. Presented hy the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

. Report to the Honourable the Minister of Mines on the 

Bowen River Coalfield. 4to. Brisbane, 1879. Presented hy the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Jameson, R. An Outline of the Mineralogy of the Shetland Islands, 
and of the Island of Arran. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1798. Purchased. 

Japan. Geological Survey. Reports of Progress for 1878 and 

1879, by B. S. Lyman. 8vo. Tokei, 1879. Presented hy K. S. 
Otori, Esq. 

Jervis^ G. I combustibili minerali dTtalia. Svo. Turin, 1879. 

Jones^ T. Rupert. Description of the Species of the Ostracodous 
Genus Bairdia, M‘Coy, from the Carboniferous Strata of Great 
Britain. Svo. London, 1879. 

. Notes on the Silurian Ostracoda which have been met with 

in the Girvan Area. Svo. 1879. 

. Notice of E. J. Dunn's Report on the Stormberg Coalfield. 

Svo. London, 1879. 

. Notice of E. J. Dunn's Report on the Cam deboo and Nieuw- 

veldt Coal, Cape of Good Hope. Svo. London, 1879. 

Notes on the Palaeozoic Bivalved Entomostraca. No. 13. 
Entomis serratostriata and others of the so-called “ Cypridinen ” 
of the Devonian Schists of Germany. Svo. London, 1879. 

— . On the Nature and Origin of Peat Bogs. Svo. London, 

1880. 
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Krauso, Emst. Erasmus Darwin, with a preliminaiy notice by 
Charles Darwin. 8vo. London, 1879. Presented hu W S 
Dallas, Dsq., RL.B. ^ * 

Kuntze, 0, Eiir das salzfreie Drmcer. 8vo. Leipzig ?, 1879. 

. Zur Eozoon-Erage. 4to. , 1879. 

. Ueber Yerwandtschaft von Algen mit Phanerogamen. 8vo. 

, 1879. 

Lang, H. 0. Erratische Gesteine aus dem Herzogthum Bremen. 
8vo. Gottingen, 1879. Purchased. 

Lee, J, E. Bough Catalogue of a Geological Collection at Villa Syra- 
cusa, Torquay. 8vo. Torquay, 1880. 

Lefivre, T. Une anomalie observ& chez le Pecten corneus. Sow. 
8vo. Brussels, 1873. 

. Note sur le gisement des fruits et des bois. 8vo. Lidge, 

1875. 

Note sur la presence de Bergeron fossilifere dans les environs 
de Bruxelles, 8vo. Brussels, 1875. 

: — . Excursions malacologiques h Valenciennes, Soissons et Paris, 
septembre 1876. 8vo. Brussels, 1877. 

— . Bapport sur la description de la Bostdhria rohusta de M. 
Rutot. 8vo. Brussels, 1876. 

— , Sur la disposition d’un travail preparatoire h la redaction 
des listes pal^ontologiques. 8vo. Brussels, 1876. 

Rapport sur le travail de M. Vincent, intitule : Description 
de la faune de B^tage landenien inferieur de la Belgique, 8vo. 
Brussels, 1877. 

Les grandes Ovules des terrains eocenes. Description de 
BOvule des environs de Bruxelle, Ovula (Stromlms) gigantea, 
Miinst., sp. 4to. Brussels, 1878. 

. Note succincte sur les JRostellaria amjgla de Beocene et de 

Boligoc^ne. 8vo. Brussels, 1878. 

et G. Vincent. Note sur la faune laok^nienne superieure des 

environs de Bruxelles. 8vo. Brussels, 1872. 

et A. Watelet. Description de deux Solens nouveaux. 4to. 
Brussels, 1877. 

Lenz, 0. Geological Notes on Western Africa. 8vo. London, 
1879. Presented hy Prof. T. Rupert Jones, F.R.B., F.G.B. 
Lindsey, C. An Investigation of the unsettled Boundaries of Ontario. 
8vo. Toronto, 1873. Presented hy John Notman, Esq. 

Linnarsson, Q. Om forsteningame i de svenska lagren med Peltura 
och Sphcerophthalmus. 8vo. Stockholm, 1880. 

Loretz, H. Untersuchungen iiber Kalk und Dolomit. II. Einige 
Kalksteine und Dolomite der Zechstein-Formation. 8vo. Berlin, 
1879. 
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Liidecke^ 0. Ueber die jungen Eruptivgesteine Siid-Thiiringens* 

. $vo. 

MaePherson^ J, Descripcion de algunas rocas que se encuentran en 
la( Serrania de Honda. 8vo. Madrid, 1879. 

Major, G. J. Forsyth, Alcime osservazioni sui Cavalli quaternarr. 
8vo. Florence, 1879. 

. Alcnne parole suUo Sphasrodus cinctus (di Lawley) del plio- 
cene volterrano. 8vo. Pisa, 1879 ? 

Malaise, C. Description de gites fossilif^res devoniens et d’affleure- 
ments du terrain cretace. 4to. Brussels, 1879. Presented hy the 
Commission de la Carte Qeologique de la Belgique. 

Mallet, F. B. On Corundum from the Khasi Hills. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1879. 

. On Mysorin and Atacamite from the Nellore District. 8vo. 

Calcutta, 1879. 

Marsh, 0. G, History and Methods of Palaeontological Discovery. 
8yo. l^’ew Haven, 1879. 

Notice of New Jurassic Mammals. 8vo. New Haven, 

1879. 

— . Notice of New Jurassic Heptiles. 8vo. New Haven, 1879. 

. New Characters of Mosasauroid Heptiles. 8vo. New Haven, 

1880. 

. Principal Characters of American Jurassic Dinosaurs. 8vo. 

New Haven, 1880. 

Martins, C. ^ Topographie geologique des environs d’Aigues-Mortes. 
8vo. Paris, 1875. Presented hy W. Whitalcer, Esq,, F,G,S. 

Medlicott, H, B,, and W. T, Blanford, A Manual of the Geology 
of India. 2 vols, and map. 8vo. Calcutta, 1879. 

Meldola, B, An Inaugural Address delivered to the Epping Forest 
and County of Essex Naturalists’ Field Club, February 28th, 
1880. 8vo. Buckhurst Hill, 1880. 

Meneghini, G., e A. d^Achiardi. Nuovi fossili titonici di Monte 
Primo e di Sanvicino nell’ Apennino centrale. 8vo. Pisa, 1879. 

Mills, D. A Heport on the Boundaries of the Province of Ontario. 
8vo. Toronto, 1873. Presented hy John Notman, Esq, 

Mojsisovics von Mojswar, E. Ammonites of the Mediterranean and 
Juvavian Trias. 8vo. London, 1879. Presented hy Prof. T, 
Bupert Jones, F,B.S., F.G.S. 

Mojsisovics von Mi^swdr, E. Zur Geologie der Karsterscheinungen. 
8vo. Vienna, 1880. 

Monier, E. Heproduction de quelques substances minerales par la 
difiPusion de liquides superposes de densitd diff^rente et pouvant 
donner entre eux un prdcipite insoluble. 8vo. Saint Denis, 1880. 
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JT. A Oil. lih© St nro efcgge and Affinities rf tlie ^ Tabtilate 
Corals’^ of tbe Patoozoic Period. 8vo. Edinbtirgh, 1879. 

— and Mheridge, Jun, A Monograph of the Silurian Fossils 
of the Girvan District in Ayrshire, with special Eeference to those 
contained in the “ Gray Collection.’^ Fasciculus 2 (Trilobita, 
PhyUopoda, Cirripedia, and Ostracoda). 8vo. Edinburgh, 1879. 

Notling^ F. Deber das Yorkommen von Biosenkesseln im Muschel- 
kalk von Eiidersdorf. 8vo. Berlin, 1879. 

N<yoa Scotia, D^arlment of Mines, Report for the Year 1879. 
8vo. Halifax, N. S., 1880. 

Ohio. Geological Survey. Report. VoL iii. Geology and Palaeon- 
tology. Part 1. Geology. 8vo. Columbus, 1878. Presented hit 
Dr, J, S, Newberry^ F,C,Q.S, 

(Moni^ O, II gabinetto di mineralogia e geologla della R. Uni- 
versiU di Padova. 8vo. Padua, 1880. 

Ontario. North Western Ontario, its Boundaries, Resources, and 
Communications. 8vo. Toronto, 1879. Presented hy John Notr 
man^ Esq, 

. Statutes, Documents, and Papers bearing on the Discussion 

respecting the Northern and Western Boundaries of the Province 
of Ontario. 8vo. Toronto, 1878. Presented hy John Notman, 
Esq, ’ 

. Statutes of the Province of Ontario passed in the Session 

held in the Forty-first year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen 
Yictona. 8vo. Toronto, 1878. Presented hy John Notman, 
Esq, ’ 

— — • — — Forty-second year. 8to. Toronto, 1879. Presented 
by John Notman, Esq, 

. The revised Statutes of Ontario. 2 vols. 8vo. Toronto 
1877. Presented hy John Notman, Esq, * 

Oo^r, W. A., und C. von Fischer-Ooster. Protozoe Helvetica. 
Mittheilungen aus dem Berner Museum der Naturgeschichte fiber 
merkwfirdige Thier- und Pflanzenreste der schweizerischen Vor- 
welt. 4to. Basel, 1870. Purchased. 

(?. W. The Teign Naturalists’ dub. 8vo. Exeter, 
1879. ’ 

Padfio Ocean, South. Ocean Pacifique Sud. (Notice, no. 3) les ttes 
Sabmon. 8vo. Paris, 1879. Presented by the Dindt des Contes 
et xians de la Marine, 

(Notice 4) Nouvelles Hebrides, iles BnTilfn et 
aichipel de Sonta-Cruz. 8vo. Paris, 1879. 
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Pacific Otxmf Southu Ocea» Paoifiquc Sud* (Notice 6) Dee 
WaJlis. &m Pads, 1879/ 

Pal&ntologie firangaise. 1® S^rie. Animaiix inyertarfe. Terrain 
Or^tace. livxaiaon 28« Tome 8. Zoophytes. Svo. Paris, 1879. 
Fmckased, 

, I'® S^rie. Animanx: Invertdbrds. Terrain Jurassiqne, liyr. 

42, fiohinodermes reguliers, par G. Cottean. 8yo. Paris, 1879. 
Purchased, 

. 1** S^rie. Animauxlnvertebres. Terrain Jurassique, livr, 

43. fichinodermes reguliers par G. Cotteau. 8yo. Paris, 1880. 
Purchased* 

Parliamentary Beport. Ketum relating to Urban Water Supply. 
4to. London, 1879. Purchased, 

Pascoe, P. P. Zoological Classification. 2nd edition. Svo. London, 
1880. Presented hy W, S, Dallas, F,L,S,, as a non-circulatmg 
hook, 

Patagonia. Detroit de Magellan et cananx lateraux. Cap Horn 
• ot Terre de Fen. Instruction par Paul Cave. 8vo. Paris, 
1879. Presented hy the D^ot des Cartes et Plans de la Marine, 

Peacock, E. A. Physical and historical Evidences of vast Sinkings 
of Land on the North and West Coasts of France and South-western 
Coasts of England, within the Historical Period. Svo. London, 
1868, with MS. notes. 

. On Steam as the Motive Power in Earthquakes andVolcanoes, 

and on Cavities in the Earth’s Crust. 8vo. Jersey, 1866, with 
MS. notes. (This and the above in one volume.) 

Penning, W. H, A Text-book of Field Geology ; with a Section on 
Palaeontology by A. J. Jukes-Browne. 2nd edition. 8vo. London, 
1879. 

. Engineering Geology. Svo. London, 1880. 

Pennsylvania. Second Geological Survey. Eeport of Progress in 
the Fayette and Westmoreland District of the Bituminous Coal- 
fields of Western Pennsylvania. Parts 1 and 2. By J, J, Stevenson, 
8vo. Harrisburg, 1877 and 1878. 

Petrind, 0, Die Entstehung der Gebirge erklart nach ihren dyna- 
mischen Ursachen. Svo. Yienna, 1879. 

Philippine Islands. Eenseignements sur les iles de Manille a Ho-ilo, 
h Zebu et a Samboangon. Supplement No, YI. k rinstruction 
447. 8vo. Paris, 1879. Presented hy the D^ot des Cartes et 
Plans de la Marine. 

Ponzi, G. Le acque del bacino di Eoma. Svo. Eoma, 1879. 

Postlethwaite, J. Mines and Mining in the Lake District. 8to# 
Leeds, 1877. Presented hy Lieut.-Col. J. E, Cam^helli F.G.8* 
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Prestwich^ J, On the Origin of the Parallel Eoads of Lochaber, and 
their Bearing on other Phenomena of the Glacial Period. 4to. 
London, 1879. 

Preussen nnd die thiiringische Staaten. Geologische Specialkarte. 
Abhandlungen. Band iii. Heft 1. Text, 8vo ; Atlas, 4to. Berlin, 
1879. Presented hy the Prussian Ministry of Manufactures, 
Trade, and Arts, 

. . Erlauterungen, Gradabtheilung 44. N'os. 18, 24 & 

30. 8vo. Berlin, 1879-80. Presented hy the Prussian Ministry 
of Manufactures, Trade, and Arts. 

Gradabtheilung 57. Nos. 51, 52, 57 & 58. 
8vo. Berlin, 1879. Presented hy the Prussian Ministry of Ma- 
nufactures, Trade, and Arts. 

Gradabtheilung 71. Nos. 3(fe4. 8vo. Berlin, 
1879. Presented hy the Prussian Ministry of Manufactures, 
Trade, and Arts. 

Princeton Scientific Expedition, 1877. No. 2. Topographic, Hyp- 
sometric, and Meteorologic Eeport, by W. Libbey, Jr., and W. W. 
McDonald. 8vo. New York, 1879. Presented hy the E. M* 
Museum of Geology and Archaeology of Princeton College. 

Queensland. Coal between Dalby and Eoma, by A. C. Gregory. 
4to. Brisbane, 1879. Presented hy the Colonial Government. 

. Geological Features of the South-eastern Districts of the 

Colony of Queensland, by A. C. Gregory. 4to. Brisbane, 1879. 
Presented hy the Colonial Government. 

. Geological Survey of Northern Queensland. Second Eeport 

on the Progress of the Search for Coal in the Cook District, by E. 
L. Jack. 4to. Brisbane, 1879. Presented hy the Colonial Go- 
' vernment. 

. Eeport to the Honourable the Minister for Mines on the 

Normanby and Marengo Goldfields, by E. L. Jack. 4to. Bris- 
bane, 1879. Presented hy the Colonial Government. 

Eeport on the Geology and Mineral Eesources of the District 
between Charters Towers Goldfields and the Coast, by E. L. Jack. 
4to. Brisbane, 1879. Presented hy the Colonial Government. 

Quenstedt, F. A. Petrefactenkunde Deutschlands. Band vi. Heft 3. 
(Korallen Heft 8). Text, 8vo ; Atlas, 4to. Leipzig, 1879. Pui^ 
chased. 

. , Abth. 1. Band vi. Heft 4 (Eorallen Heft 9). 

Text, 8 VO ; Atlas, 4to. Leipzig, 1879. Purchased. 

Beade, T. M. Chemical Denudation in Eelation to Geological Time. 
8vo. London, 1879. . ' 

— . Notes on the Scenery and Geology of Ireland. 8vo. Liver- 
pool, 1879. . 
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Reeve, L. Concliologia Iconica, Monographs. Yol. v. Cassidaria^ 
Cassis^ Bolium, Ehurna, Eglisia and Mesalia, Oniscia, Turritella ; 
vol. vi. Ilemipecten^ Vohita ; vol. viii. Hinnites ; vol. x. Capsa, 
Capsella^ Psammotella, Sanguinolciria ; vol. xi. Anomia^ Crenatvla, 
Grepidula^ Malleus^ Meta, Pedum, Placunammia, jTivchita, Um^ 
hrella, Vulsella ; and vol. xii. Melanopsis, Mdatoma, Myocliama, 
Piremt, Thrada, Purchased, 

Penevicr, E, Notices gcologiques et paleontologiques sur les Alpes 
vaudoises. 8 vo. Lausanne, 1870. 

. Resume du memoire de M. le professeur Torq. Taramelli 

Sulla formazione serpentinosa dell’ Appennino pavese. 8 vo. 
Geneva, 1879. 

Revertegat, J. Notice Meteorologiqiie sur les mers comprises entre 
la Chine et le Japon. 4to. Paris, 1879. Presented hy the Depot 
des Cartes et Plans de la, Marine, 

Reynes P. Monographic clcs Ammonites. Text, 8 vo ; Atlas, 4to. 
Paris, 1867. Purchased. 

Reynolds, J. E,, and V. Bcdl, On an Artificial Mineral produced in 
* the Manufacture of basic Bricks at Blacnavon, Monipouthshire. 
8 vo. Dublin, 1878, 

Riviere, £milc. Paleoethnologic. De Tantiquite de I’homme dans 
les Alpes-Maritimes. Livr. 1-0. 4to. Paris, 1878-79. Pur- 
chased. 

Rbmer, F. Notiz iiber ein Vorkommen von oberdevonischem Goni- 
atilen-Kalk in Devonshire. 8 vo. Berlin, 1879. 

Romcr, P. Lcthaja goognostica. Thcil 1 . Lethoca palscozoica. 
Textband Lief. 1 . 8 vo. Stuttgart, 1880. Purchased. 

Rogers, C. The Serpent’s Track. A Narrative of Twenty- two Years 
Persecution. 8 vo. London, 1880. 

Roth, Justus. Allgcmeinc und chcmisclio Geologic. Band i. 8 vo. 
Berlin, 1870. Purchased , 

Rowe, T. P., and C. le Neve Phster. Observations on Balleswidden 
Mine. 8 vo. Plymoutli, 1878. 

Kushhi, J. Deucalion. Part 0 . 8 vo. Orpington, 1879. 

i::iandherger, F. Ueber Ablagerungen dor Glacialzeit und ihre Fauna 
bci "Wurzburg. 8 vo. Berlin, 1879. 

Saxony. Geologische Landesuntersuchung. Geologischc.Specialkarte 
des Ronigreichs Sachsen. Erliiuterungcn. Ifiatt 44, Colditz ; 
Blatt 45, Leisnig ; Blatt 40, Dbbcln ; Blatt 02, Waldheim ; 
Blatt 76, Penig ; Blatt 114, Burkhardtsdorf ; Blatt 128, Marien- 
berg; Blatt 138, Elterlcin. 8 vo. Leipzig, 1879. 

Schmalhausen, Johannes. Beitrage zur Jura-Flora Russlands. 8 vo. 
St. Petersburg, 1879. 

Scliwarze, 6?. Die fossilen Thierreste vom Unkclstein in Rhein- 
preuBsen. 8vo. Bonn, 1879. 
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Bcudder, S- H. Catalogue of Scientific Serials of all Countries, in- 
eluding the Transactions of learned Societies in the Natural, Phy- 
sical, and Mathematical Sciences, 1633-1870. 8 vo. Cambridge, 
1879. Presented ly W. H. Dalton, Esq., F.G.S. 

Saudder, S. JET. Insects from the Tertiary Beds of the Nicola and 
Simiikameen Bivers, British Columbia. 8 vo. Montreal, 1879. 

— •* Palseozoic Cockroaches : A complete Bevision of the Species 
of both Worlds, with an Essay towards their Classification. 4to. 
Boston, 1879. 

w The Writings of. Compiled and edited by G. Dimmock. 

870 . Cambridge, Mass., 1879. 

— . Geography of North America. 8 vo. New York. 

Seeley, H. G. On the Dinosauria. 8 vo. London, 1879. 

Sheffield. Guide to the Town and District, specially prepared for 
Members and Associates attending the Sheffield Meeting of the 
British Association, by A. H. Green, J . M. MeUo, J . D. Leader, 
G. B. Yine, P, Brittain, E. Birks, and J. Taylor. 8 vo. Sheffield, 
1879. Presented hy Dr. JET. C. Sorhy, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Smith, F. Description of new Species of Hymenoptera in the Col- 
lection of the British Museum. 8 vo. London, 1879. Presented 
hy the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Smyth, W. W. Lecture on Mineralogy, delivered at the South-Ken- 
sington Museum, 7th May, 1860. 8 vo. London, 1873. Pre- 
sented hy W. A. E. Ussher, Esq., F.G.S. 

Sorhy, H. 0. Address delivered at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Geological Society of London, on the 20 th of February 1880. 
8 VO. London, 1880. 

South Australia. Begister of the Bainfall kept in Grotc-strect, Ade- 
laide, by Sir George Strickland Kingston, from January 1 , 1839, 
to December 16, 1879, both inclusive. 4to. Adelaide, 1879. 
Presented hy the Colonial Government. 

Sjpain. Comision del majpa yeoUaico. Boletin. Tomovi. Cuadernol. 
1879. 

— — . Comision del majya yeoldgico de Espana. Boletin. Tomo vi. 
Cuaderno 2. 8 vo. Madrid, 1879. 

. Memorias.' Descripcion fisica y geologica de la pro- 

vincia de Avila, por Felipe Martin Donayre. 8 vo. Madrid, 1879 

Spratt, T. A Suggestion for the Improvement of the Entrance to 
the Mersey. 8 vo. London, 1880. 

Stefani, C. de, e Dante Pantanelli. Molluschi pliocenici dei dintorni 
di Siena. 8 vo. Siena, 1878. 

Stevenson, J.J. On the Surface-Geology of South-west Pennsylvania 
and adjoining Portions of Maryland and West Yirginia. 8 vo. New 
Haven, 1878i 
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Stevenson, J. J, The Upper Devonian Rooks of South-west Penn- 
sylvania. 8vo. New Haven, 1878.5 

Stoiv, G, W, Coal and Iron in South Africa. 8vo. London, 1879. 

StmcJemann, C. Bowerhya Dukd in hannover^echen Pteroceras- 
Sohichten. 8vo. Stuttgart, 1879. 

Vorlauflge Naohricht iiber das Vorkommen grosser vogelahn- 

Ucher Thierfehrten (Ornithoidichnites) im Hastingssandstein von 
Bad Rehburg hei Hannover. 8vo, Stuttgart, 1880. 

Sullivan, W. K., and J. P. O’ReiRy. Notes on the Geology and 
Mineralogy of the Spanish Provinces of Santander and Madrid. 
8vo. London, 1863. Purchased. 

Sweden. Sverlges Geologiska Undersbhning. Afhandlingar ooh 

uppsatser. Ser. C, No. 26. On the Causes of the Glacial Pheno- 
mena in the North-eastern Portion of North America. By Otto 
Torell. 8vo. Stockholm, 1878. * 

. . . , No. 28. De paleozoiska bildningarna 

• vid Humlenas i SmSland, af G. Linnarsson. 8vo. Stockholm, 

1878. 

. , . , No. 29. Om floran Skines kolforande 

bildningar. II. Ploran vid Hoganas och Helsingborg, af A. G. 
Nathorst. 4to. Stockholm, 1878, 

No. 31. lakttagelsor ofver de grap- 
tolitfbrande skiffrarno i SkSne, af G. Linnarsson. 8vo. Stockholm, 

1879. 

No. 32. Praktiskt geologiska under- 
sdkningar inom Herjedalen och Jemtland, utfdrda sommaren 1876, 
af A. Blomberg ooh A. Lindstrdm, 8vo. Stockholm, 1879. 

. . , No. 33. Om floran i SkSnes kolfo- 

rande bildningar. I. Ploran vid Bjuf, af A. G. Nathorst. 4to. 
Stockholm, 1879. 

, . . ^ J7o. 34. Praktiskt geologiska iakt- 

tagelser under rosor p§, Gotland 1876-1878, af A, Lindstrdm, 8vo. 
Stockholm, 1879. 

. . . ^ ISTo, 35. Om faunan i kalken med 

Conoooryphe exsulans (Coronatuskalken), af G. Linnarsson. 8vo. 
Stockholm, 1879. 

, , . ^ No. 63. Beskrifning till kartbladet 

Brefven, af E. Erdman. 8vo. Stockholm, 1878. 

, . . , No. 64, Beskrifning till kartbladet 

Gottenvik, af A. G. Nathorst. 8vo. Stockholm, 1878. 

. . . , Nos. 65 & 66. Beskrifning till 

kartbladen Landsort och Kallskaren, af A. G. Nathorst. 8vo. 
Stockholm? 1878, 
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SmeAe^ Beohgulca Under^kning. Beskrifamgar* Ser. 

Aa^ !N‘o. 67* Beskrifning till kartbladet Herrevadskloster, af A. 
Lindstrom, 8vo. Stocl^olm, 1878. 

— . . ,Nos.68,69,71,72; Ser.Ab,]!^os.4& 

6. 8vo. Stockholm, 1879. 

— . UnderdS-nig berattelse om en pa nEdig bofallniag Er 

1875 fciretageu undersokning af malmfyndigheter inom Gellivare 
och JukkaBjarvi Socknar af Norrbottens Ian jemte bilagor ooh 
utdrag ur ofriga hithorando handlingar. 4to. Stockholm, 1877. 

, . Halle- och Hunnebergs trapp, af E. Svcdmark. 8vo. 

Stockholm, 1878. 

Om faunan i lagren med Paradoccides blandicuSf af 
Gr. Linnarsson. 8vo. Stockholm, 1877. 

Switzerland. Oommissione Geolocfica. Material! per la carta geo- 
logica della Svizzera. Vol. xvii. 11 canton Ticino mcridionale ed 
i paesi finitimi per Torquato Taramelli. 4to. Bern, 1880. 

Tate^ E. Anniversary Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of 
the Adelaide Philosophical Society on Tuesday, October 8, 1878. 
8vo. Adelaide, 1878. 

. Notes on the Correlation of the Coral-bearing Strata of South 
Australia, with a List of fossil Corals occurring in the Colony. 
8vo. Adelaide, 1878. 

. The Recent MarginoUidm of South Australia and the Fossil 

Marginellidao of Australasia. 8vo. Adelaide, 1878. 

United States. Comptroller of the Currency, Annual Report to the 
Second Session of the Forty-sixth Congress of the United States, 
8vo. Washington, 1879. 

. Comptroller of the Currency. Annual Report to the Third 

Session of the Forty-fifth Congress. 8vo. Washington, 1878, 
Presented hy the Smithsonian Institution, 

, Goograjjhical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain 

Region (J. W. Powell in charge). Report on the Geology of the 
Henry Mountains. By G. K. Gilbert. 4to. Washington, 1877. 
Presented hy the Dep>artment of the Interior. 

United States. Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories. 
Eleventh Annual Report, for the year 1877. 8vo. Washington, 
1878. Presented hy Dr, F, V. Hayden, F.M.G.S. 

. — ■ . Bulletin. Vol. iv. No. 2. 1878. Presented hy the 

Secretary for the Interior. 

Vol, V. Nqs. 1-3. 8vo. Washington, 1879. 
Presented hy Dr. F, V. Hayden, F.M. G.S. 

Catalogue of Publications. 3rd edition. 8vo. Wash- 
ington, 1879, Presented hy Dr. F, V. Hayden, FM*Q.S^ 



Uaited States. Geological Exploratioa of the Fortieth Parallel. 
Eeport. Vbl. i. Systematic Geology, by Ohreme King, 4to. 
■Washington, 1878. 

— Keport upon United States Geographical Surveys West of 
the Cue hundredth Meridian. (Lieut G, M, WheeUrJ) Vol. iv. 
Part 2, Paleontology, by E. D. Coi)e. 4to. Washington, 1877. 

University College, London, Catalogue of Books in the General 
Library. Vol. i. (A~C)and Vol. ii. (D-N). 8vo. London, 1879. 

, Catalogue of Books in the General Library and in the South 

Library. Vol. iii., with Appendix. 8vo. London, 1879, 

UssTier, W. A, E, The Post-tertiary Geology of Cornwall. 8vo, 
Hertford, 1879. 

Uzielli, G, Conclusioni di una memoria suUe argille scaglioso dell’ 
Ai)pennino. 8vo. Eomc, 1879. 

Velciin, C, Mission de Tile Saint-Paul. Eecherches geologiques 
• faites k Aden, a la Ec^anion, aux iles Saiiit-Paul et Amsterdam, 
aux Seychelles. 8vo. Paris, 1879. 

Victoria, Geological Survey. Prodromus of the Palseontology of 
Victoria ; or Figures and Descriptions of Victorian Organic Ee- 
mains. Decade iv. By F. M‘Coy. 8vo. Melbourne, 1870. 

^ ^ Decade vi. By F. M^Cov. 8vo. Melbourne 

1879. 

Victoria. Mineral Statistics for the Year 1878. 4to. Melbourne, 
1879. Freseiited hy the Minister of Mines, 

. Patents and Patentees. Vol. x. Indexes for the year 1875, 

by Richard Gihhs, 4to. Melbourne, 1879. 

. Eeport of the Chief Inspector of Minos to the Honourable 

the Minister of Mines for the year 1878. 8vo. Melbourne, 1879. 

. Eeports of iho Mining Surveyors and Eegistrars. Quarter 

ended 31st December 1878. 4to. Melbourne, 1879. Fresented 
hy the Mimster of Mines. 

— , . Quarter ended 31st March 1879. 4to. Melbourne, 

1879. Fresented hy the Minister of Mines, 

Eeports of the Mining Surveyors and Eegistrars. Quarter 
ended 30th June 1879. 4to, Melbourne, 1879. Presented hy 
the Minister of Mines. 

. . Quarter ended 30th September 1879. 4to. Mel- 
bourne, 1879. Fresented hy the Minister of Mines. 

— . . Quarter ended: 31st December 1879. Melbourne, 

1880, Presented hy the Minister of Mines, 
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Vbm Rath^ G, NaturwissensoliaMiche Btudien. Erinnerungen an 
4ie Pariser Weltausstellung 1878 (Sections otrangeres). 8vo, 
Bonn, 1879, 

— Ueber das Gold. 8vo, Berlin, 1879. 

Vortrilge nnd Mittheilungen. 8vo. Bonn, 1879. 

— 8vo, Bonn, 1880. 

VysCy G, W. Boport on the Irrigation and Inundation of the Nile. 
8vo. London, 1878. 

WaayeHy W. On the Geographical Distribution of fossil Organisms 
in India. 8yo. Calcutta, 1878. 

Ueber die geographischo V ertheilung der fossilen Organismen 
in Indien. 4to. Vienna, 1878. 

— — . Salt-Bange Eossils. I. Prof/?<c^«cs-Limostone Possils. 4to. 
Calcutta, 1879. 

Wallichy G, 0 , A Contribution to the Physical History of the Cre- 
taceous Flints. 8vo, London, 1880. 

The Threshold of Evolution. 8vo. London, 1880. 

Weyprooht, K. Dio Metamorphosen des Polaroises. 8vo. Vienna, 
1879. Purchased, 

Whiteheady 0, Report upon the Market-Garden and Market-garden- 
Parm Competition, 1879. 8vo. London, 1880. 

Wiener, C. Perou et Bolivio. 8vo. Paris, 1880. Purchased, 

Winlclery T, C, Considerations geologiques sur Torigino du zand- 
diluvium, du sable campinien et des dunes maritimes des Pays- 
Bas. 8vo. Haarlem, 1878. 

, Description d’une espece nouvelle de Pachycormus, 8vo. 

Haarlem, 1878. 

. Description de quelques restes de poissons fossiles des ter- 
rains triasiques des environs de Wurzbourg, 8vo, Haarlem, 1880. 

Memoiro sur les poissons fossiles des lignites de Sieblos. 
8vo. Haarlem, 1880. 

Note sur quelques dents de poissons fossiles de Poligocene 
inferiour et moyen du Limbourg. 8vo. Haarlem, 1880. 

Wolf, Theodor. Ein Besuch der Galapagos-Inseln. 8vo. Heidel- 
berg, 1879. 

Wolf, Theodor. Ein Besuch der Galapagos-Inseln . 8vo. Heidel- 
berg, 1879. Purchased. 

Woodwardy H. Description of a Collection of Fossil Shells, Corals, 
cfec. &c., from Sumatra. 8vo. London, 1879. 

WoodwardyH.B, A Memoir of Samuel Woodward, 8vo, Norwich, 
1879, 
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Wiirtenberger, Leopold. Studien iiber die Stammesgescbiobte der 
Ammoniten. Ein geologisober Beweis fur die Darwin’sche Tboorie. 
8vo. Leipzig, 1880. Purchased, 

Wynne, A. B. Further Notes on the Upper Punjab. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1879. Presented hy the Earl of Enniskillen, P,E,S,, F,G.S, 

. A Geological Beconnoissanco from the Indus at Kushalgarh 

to the Kurram at Thai on the Affghan Frontier. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1879. Presented hy the Earl of Enniskillen, F,R,S,, F,G,S, 

Eigno, A, de, Annotazioni paleontologiche. Sulla Lithiotis problem 
matica di Giimbel. 4to. Venice, 1879. 

. Sopra un cranio di coccodrillo scopcrto nel terreno eoccno 

del Veronese. 4to. Borne, 1880. 

Nuove osservazioni sulF Halitherium veronense, Z, 4to. 
Venice, 1880. 

Zittel, Karl A. Handbuch der Palaeontologie (Unter Mitwirkung von 
W. P. Schimper). Band I. Lief. 3 and Band II. Lief. 1. 8vo. 
Munich, 1879. Purchased, 


3. Maps &c. 

The names of Donors in Italics, 

Belgium, Commission de la Carte gdologique de la Belgique, Feuille 
15, planchettes Nos. 7 & 8, Hoboken et Contich ; and one sheet 
of Sections. 

, . Feuille 31, planchettc No. 5, Lennick-St.-Quentin. 

De la Beche, H. T. Geological Map of the Environs of Lyme Begis. 
Pesented hy W, A, E, Ussher, Esq,, F,G,E, 

Delesse, A, Carte agronomique du departement do Seine-et-Mame. 
Two sheets. Scale 

Dewalque, G, Carte geologiquc do la Belgique et des provinces 
voisines h Pcchelle de 1879. 

England and Wales, Geological Survey of. Maps (scale 1 inchas 
1 mile). Presented hy the Director-General, 

London and its Environs (in one sheet). 

London and its Environs (Drift). 

1 N.W., N.E., S.W., S.E.; 7; 48 B.E. (Drift). 

1 N.W., N.E., S.W., S.E. ; 2 ; 3 ; 19* ; 35* ; 46 N.E., B.E. j 
48 S.E. ; 52 N.W.* ; 45 N.W.* ; 52 N.E., S.E.* ; 53 N.E.*, 
S.W.*,S.E.*; f)lN.E.; 64; 71 N.E.*, S.E.*; 82N.W.*,N.E.*; 
87 N.W., N.E., S.W., S.E. ; 88 N.W., N.E., S.W., S.E. ; 
89 N.E., N.W. ; 90 N.E., S.E. ; 91 N.W., S.W. ; 92 S.W., S.E. ; 
93N.W.,S.W.; 98 N.E., S.W., S.E. ; 97 S.E. ; 105 N.W., 
N.E., S.W., S.E. ; 109 S.E. ; 101 S.E. 

* New editions. 
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Favre^ A, Carte geologique du canton de Geneve. 4 sheets. Scale 

1878 . 

Finlands geologisJca undersbhiing. Kartbladet No. 1. 1879. 
France. Carte geologique dctjuUee de la France. Feuilles Nos. 1, 
18,19. 1878. Purchased. 

Grewingk, C. Geognostischc Karte der Ostseeprovinzen Liv-, Est- 
nnd Kurland (1878). 1879. In two sheets, scale Presented 

hy the Darpater Naturforscher Oesellschaft. 

Grewing7c\ C, A second copy. 


Ireland. Geological Survey. One-inch Maps. Presented hy the 
/Ji n 7 

21 , 28, 29, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 47, 48, 49, 50, 61, 52, 
63, 54, 69, 60 to 90, 103, 104, 106, 107, 108, 109, 113,. 116. 

Ordnance-Survey Maps. Presented hy the First Gomniissioner of 
WorJcs. 

One-inch General Maps. 

England and Wales. New Scries. Quarter sheets 287, 304, 
320, 321. 

Ireland. Hills. Quarter sheets 106, 195, 196. 

Scotland. Hills. Quarter sheets 85, 86. 

Six-inch County Maps. 

Argyll (Isle of Mull), 96. 

„ (Isle of Hum), 61, 66, 67. 

„ (W. Isles), 60, 69, 70. 

D enbigh, 3, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 25, 3ril^dl^“, 31, 32, 33, 
37 and 37“. 


Denbigh and Flint, 12 and 14, 16 and 20^ 18, 17 and 21, 
19 and 28, 2^ and 2 T aml^, and 36^, 2^ and 40', 


Inverness (Isle of Eigg), 71-73. 

„ (Isle of Skye), 7, 19, 25, 26, 31, 36, 44. 
Middlesex, 7, 12, 18, 22, 23. 


Sussex, 2 and 1, 3, 4, 10, 12, 14-17, 21, 23-26, 33, 35, 

37-39, 50-53, 60, 63-65, 67, 69, 72-74, 75^176, 
77-79. 

Sutherland, 77, 86, 87, 96, 102, 104, 111, 112, 113. 
Westmeath, 25, 32. 

Indexes. 

Aberdeen and Banff. 

Sutherland. 

Surrey. 

Naim. 

Elgin. 

Hants. 
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Paris, DSpot des Cartes et Plam de la Marine* Seventy-eight charts 
and plans of various coasts and ports. 

Plate of three-toed footprints in the Trias (dolomitio conglomerate), 
Newton Nottage, near Porthcawl, Glam. Presented by T. H, 
Thomas, Esq, 

Preussen und die thuringische Staaten. Geologische Spocialkarte. 
(iradabtheilung 44, Nos. 18, 24, & 30. Gradabtheilung 57, Nos. 61, 
52,57,58; und Gradabtheilung 71, Nos. 3 4. 1879. Pre- 

sented by the Prussian Minuter of Manufactures 

Saxony. Geologische Landesuniermchuyig, Geologische Specialkarte 
des Konigroichs Sachsen. Blatt 44, Colditz ; Blatt 45, Leisnig ; 
Blatt 46, Dobein ; Blatt 62, Waldheim ; Blatt 76, Penig ; Blatt 
1 14, Burkhardtsdorf ; Blatt 128, Marienberg ; Blatt 138, Eltcrlein. 
1879. 

Scotland. Geological Survey. One-inch Maps. Presented by the 
Director- General. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 13, 14, 15, 22, 2^1, 24, 31, 40. 

Situation und Profile dor fiir die Mineral Sidts Production and 
Moorlands licclamation Company Limited, London, von der Con- 
tinental Diamond Bock-boring Company, Limited, London, durch 
die Bohrlocher I. bis inel. VII. nachgewiesenen Kalisalzablagerung 
bei Aschcrsloben. Leipzig, 1879 (one sheet). Presented by W, 
Whitaker, Esq,, F.G.S, 

Smith, B. Tabular View of the Order of Deposition and Chrono- 
logical Succession of the principal European Groups of Stratified 
Bocks, constructed in accordance with the views of Lyell, Mur- 
chison, Buckland, and other eminent geologists. Presented by 
W, Whitaker, Esq., F.G.S. 

Sweden. Carte geologiquo generalc des districts mctallurgiques de 
la SuMe moyenne. Nos. 1 & 2 (par A. E. Tdrnebohm). 1879. 
Presented by the “ Jernkontoret {le Comptoir des forges). 

. Sveriges geologiska Undersokning. Kartblad 63-67, 68, 69, 

71, 72, scale ; and Ser. b. Nos. 4 & 5, scale 

Switzerland. Carte gcologique de la Suisse, Eeuille xii, 1875. 
Presented by the Commission. 


II. ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

Casts of tbree-toed foot-prints from the Triassic conglomerate of 
South Wales. Presented by W. J. Sollas, Esq., F.G.S. 

Geyserites from Colorado. Presented by Dr. F. V. Hayden, F.M.G.S. 

A specimen of rock from the top of the Asnai Heights, Cabul, col- 
lected and presented by Lieut, F, Spratt, H.E, 
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1. On CoNCKETiowARY PATCHES and Fragments of other Hocks con- 
tained in Granite*. By J. Arthur Phillips, Esq., F.G.8. 
(Head November 19, 1879.) 

[Plate I.] 

No one who is in the habit of visiting granite- quarries, or who 
has had frequent opj)ortunitie8 of examining granite, either in a 
dressed or in a polished state, can have failed to observe that it 
frequently contains patches which resemble imbedded fragments of 
older rock. These patches or nests are usually, although not always, 
darker in colour than the granites in which they occur, while their 
form may be either rounded or more or less angular. In the first 
case the patch resembles an enclosed pebble, while in the second it 
often presents the ajipcarance of a fragment of slate or mica-schist. 
Such patches most frequently have their outlines clearly and 
sharply defined, but they occasionally merge by almost insensible 
gradations into the enclosing granite. 

They are usually finer in grain than the granites in which they 
are found, and, from being less easily attacked by almosphoric 
agencies, not uncommonly stand out in considerable relief from the 
surfaces of weather-worn boulders. The union of the enclosed 
patch with the enclosing rock is generally comiiletc, and their 

* In this paper fine-grained granitic patches or nodules, although not exhi- 
biting a concentric structure, are spoken of as concretionary. They are also 
sometimes mentioned as concretions. 

0. J. G. 8. No. 141. B 
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cohesion is so perfect that it is seldom difficult to obtain hand 
specimens exhibiting the line of junction of the two. 

Such bodies sometimes enclose crystals of felspar similar in all 
respects to those of the enclosing granite, excepting that in the 
majority of cases their angles are more distinctly rounded ; patches of 
this kind occasionally contain others either of a lighter or of a darker 
colour than themselves. The inclusions in granitic rocks, although 
they have long attracted the attention of geologists, do not appear 
to have beei^ often a subject of investigation ; they have, however, 
been mentioned by various authors, who have accounted for their 
presence in different ways. 

In his ‘ Geological Classification of Rocks ’ (p. 230), published 
in 1821, Dr. John MaccuUoch writes as follows : — 

“ The magnitude of the parts in granite is extremely various, 
each constituent mineral sometimes exceeding an inch in di- 
mensions, and at others being almost invisibly minute. Various 
textures are also often united in a very limited space, or the rock 
passes imperceptibly from fine- to coarse-grained. Occasionally also 
irregular patches or veins, of a fine texture, are seen imbedded in a 
coarser variety. In one rare instance the parts affect a spheroidal 
arrangement.” • 

Naumann (1858) observes : — Pseudofragmentary Concretions. 
These appear like more or less sharp-angled fragments, but without 
being so. Such concretions occur not unfrequently in granite and 
syenito and in other rocks made up of crystalline silicates ; they 
have sometimes been quite erroneously interpreted, having been 
really taken for what they seem to bo ” 

The same author subsequently remarks : — In this connexion 
we have yet another opinion to consider, to which attention has 
already been called (i. p. 919), the opinion, namely, that these 
fragments are not really to be regarded as such, but merely as 
fragment-like concretions. That concretions really sometimes occur 
which in their form possess a deceptive resomblanco to angular or 
rounded fragments is certainly no more to be denied than that occa- 
sionally fragments acquire the appearance of concretions (i. pp. 422 
and 560) by the fusion and rounding of the contours ” f. 

Hochstetter states that the island of Billiton is, like Banca, 
principally granite, and that the rocks closely resemble the stanni- 
ferous granites of the Carlsbad district, including a porphyritic 
granite like that of the neighbourhood of Marienbad, containing the 
same highly micaceous fine-grained dark enclosures of globular 
form$. 

Under the heading of Segregation of Granites,” Jokely makes 
the following observations ; — “ Besides the lamellar, spherical, con- 
contrically-coated, and more irregular segregations also make their 
appearance. The spherical is usually combined with the scaled, 
whilst the spheroidal or ellipsoidal forms which are met with in 

* 0. F. Naumann, Lehrb. der Geognesie, 2. Auf. vol. i. p. 422. 

t Ibid, yol. ii. p. 

X F. Hochstetteri Jahrb. k.-k. geol. Eeicheanstalt, 1858, p. 285. 
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many places are usually only the interior, harder nuclei of former 
larger blocks of concentric structure, which remain behind as such 
after their outer bark, as it wore, has peeled off. Witliin such 
round blocks there is frequently an inner concretion, from ^ to 2 
feet and more in diameter, which consists essentially of aggrega- 
tions of mica, and probably may in most cases have been the first 
inducement to the concentric scaled structure. Locally these con- 
cretionary enclosures are called ‘souls.’ This segregation occurs 
in most varieties of granite, but especially in the finer-grained 
ones ” 

A still more recent writer on the geology of Bohemia makes the 
following observations on the granites of that country : — “ One of 
the most remarkable peculiarities of this variety of granite (horn- 
blende ^anite) is the innumerable fine-grained enclosures which 
it contains. They are always sharply segregated from the con- 
taining rock, and are of all sizes, from that of the fist to that of. a 
pin’s head. The ground-mass of these fragments is of a dark colour, 
consisting of mica and small quartz-grains, in which white orthoclasc 
crystals are for the most part porphyritically developed. The en- 
closures also contain hornblende crystals, although not in such 
(fhantity as in the enclosing rock. It is difficult to say any thing as 
to the mode of production of these fragments ; but from the identity 
of the constituents and from their great abundance, it would appear 
that they were not derived from a rock broken through, but the 
product, during the solidification of the whole mass, of a process of 
segregation, the nature of which is entirely unknown to us. The 
circumstance must he noted, however, that they are exclusively 
confined to the area of the hornblende granite, but entirely absent 
in the other varieties ’’f. 

A very remarkable example of concretionary granite is described 
in the U. S. lleport on the Geology of Vermont J. “The basis of 
this remarkable variety of granite is rather fine-grained, white and 
highly felspathic. The mica, however, is usually dark, and where 
it exists in large quantities it gives the rock the aspect of syenite. 
But there is no hornblende present. Scattered through this base 
occur numerous spheroidal or elongated and somewhat flattened 
nodules of black mica, from half an inch to two inches in diameter ; 
and when elongated the longer axis is sometimes seen as much as 
four or five inches long. They are usually more or loss flattened, 
and have a shrivelled appearance like dried fruit. They sometimes 

become so thin as to consist only of a few plates When 

the nodule is elongated and the wrinkles correspond, as they always 
do, to the longer axis, the resemblance is very striking to a dried 

♦ JcJiann Jokt^y, Qeogn. Verhaltnisse in einem Theile des mittloren 
Bohmen,” Jahrb. k.-k. geol. Beichsanstalt, 1855, p. 375. 

t F. von Andrian, " Beitrage zur Geologic des Kaunmer und Laborer Kreisei 
in Bohmen,” ibid. 1803, p. 166. 

t Report on the Geolo^ of Vermont, by Edward Hitchcock, LL.D., Edward 
Hitchcock, Jun., M.D., Albert Hager, A.M., and Ohas. H. Hitchcock, A.M., 
vol, ii. p. 664, 1861. 
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butternut, more especially when stripped of its epicarp. No wonder 

they should be called ‘ petrified butternuts ’ If a specimen, 

somewhat flattened, be placed on its edge, and a moderately sharp 
blow bo given to it with a hammer, concavo-convex scales will be 
chipped off even to the centre. They are composed of layers of 
mica with granular quartz, and probably some felspar interposed. 
The structure is evidently concretionary ; yet, as already intimated, 
one can hardly avoid the suspicion that something has been ab- 
stracted from some of them, causing a shrinkage.” 

At page 721 of the same volume, the Eov. 8. Hall remarks ; 
— ‘‘ These singular nodules seem to be imbedded in the granite 
mass * like plums in a pudding.’ They extend only a short distance 
from the place where first found in Stanstead. Prom that place to 
Craftsbury the granite exhibits no unusual appearance. At the 
south village in the latter town is an immense bed of nodular 
granite, some of which seems to be composed almost entirely of 
nodules slightly cemented by grains of mica and quartz. Other 
parts of the rock are very solid, and not inclined to decomposition 
more than other granite.” 

In a paper “On the Metamorphic Origin of certain Granitoid Hocks 
and Granites in the Southern Uplands of Scotland ” Mr. J. Geikife, 
P.R.S., describes “ nests ” of altered rock which occur in some of 
the grey granites of that district. Those, he says, often exhibit 
distinct traces of lamination ; and their most usual character is that 
of an exceedingly fine-grained mica-schist, the dark or almost black 
shade being duo to the abundance of mica. They are very irregular 
in shape, and by no means confined to those portions of the rock 
which abut upon the outlying bedded or aqueous strata, but are, on 
the contrary, scattered indiscriminately throughout the granite. 
He subsequently proceeds to account for the presence of these nests, 
and states that they “ either represent such little detached por- 
tions of shale as are of common occurrence in the Lower Silurian 
greywaokt%, or they may be remnants of thin bands or beds of 
shale that interleaved the original strata. Those who deny the 
metamorphic origin of granite will probably suggest that the ^nests’ 
of altered rock may ha> ■ been caught uj> by the granite during 
its progress through the strata that envelope it. Hut if this had 
been the case, wo should certainly expect to find the ‘ nests ’ not 
only more abundant near the junction of the granite with the 
stratified rocks, but indeed almost, if not exclusively, confined to that 
area. They are not more characteristic, however, of one portion of 
the granite than of anotlier, but, as already remarked, are scattered 
indiscriminately throughout. I am therefore forced to conclude 
that the crystalline rocks described above have resulted from the 
alteration in sitv of certain bedded deposits. The occurrence^ of the 
‘ nests ’ cannot be accounted for on any other theory.” 

None of the published descriptions of these concretions or enclosures 
in granites appear to have resulted from investigations founded 
either upon chemical analysis or upon a microscopical examination 
* Geol. Mag. vol. iii. p. 533. 
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of thin sections ; and I have consequently been induced to avail 
m3’self to some extent of those methods of research in the hope of 
being thereby enabled to more clearlj" determine than has hitherto 
been done the nature and origin of such bodies. In carrying out 
tliis work, I first examined some of the principal quarries in the 
granite districts of the west of England, and subsequently those in 
the neighbourhood of Shap, in Westmoreland. I afterwards made 
myself acquainted with those in the vicinity of Aberdeen and Peter- 
head in Scotland, and examined numerous specimens from the dis- 
trict about Fort William collected by Mr. C. W. Merrifield, F.E.S. ; 
finally the granite-quarries situated in the vicinity of Newry and 
CastleweHan in Ireland were visited. 

In the following pages I propose to describe the various granites 
and their respective inclusions in the order in which the several dis- 
tricts were examined, beginning with a quarry at Lamorna Cove in 
West Cornwall, five miles south-west from the town of Penzance. 

English Oranites , — The granite-quarries at Lamorna are situated 
mainly in the cliff forming the more easterly shore of Lamorna Cove, 
and they have, at various times, been somewhat extensively worked 
for building-material. The granite from this locality is grey in 
cdlour and moderately coarse in structure, occasionally enclosing 
crystals of white felspar an inch and a half in length, together with 
numerous smaller ones possessing a distinctly greenish shade. 
Crystalline granules of a brownish transparent quartz aro also abun- 
dant, as is likewise a nearly black mica, which is disseminated in 
minute scales throughout the other constituents. Black patches are 
exceedingly abundant in this granite, and have generally tho 
appearance of fine-grained enclosures with irregular outlines ; not 
unfrequently these exhibit a texture closely resembling that of a 
hardened slate or micaceous schist, and they are sometimes observed 
to be traversed by strings or veins of the enclosing granite. Tho 
frequency of the occurrence of black patches in this rock considerably 
detracts from its value as a building-material, as may be seen in tho 
Museum building at Penzance, the front of which is constructed of 
Lamorna granite containing numerous dark spots. In this quarry 
the dark patches sometimes include imperfect crystals of quartz of 
considerable size, resembling in all respects those of the surrounding 
granite. 

When examined under tho microscope the mica of this granite 
appears to bo chiefly of a dark brown colour, and is observed to be 
marked by circular, or nearly circular, spots of a much darker shade ; 
in the centre of many of these markings a crystal of apatite occurs 
as a nucleus. This mica is often penetrated by well-formed crystals 
of unaltered magnetite, which is also found, although with less fre- 
quency, in the crystals of felspar and quartz. Tho presence of 
white mica is somewhat excei)tional ; but this granite contains light- 
brown tourmaline as well as a few small crystals of apatite. 

The quartz of this rock encloses the usual liquid-cavities, which, 
however, are .not generally numerous ; the felspar is in part ortho- 
dase, but a notable proportion of a plagioclastic species is also 
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present. The crystals of orthoclase often enclose grains of quart* 
and patches of a triolinic felspar. 

Six different sections were prepared of as many dark micaceous 
inclusions from this locality, and, with the exception of two, they 
wore found, when examined under the microscope, to differ from 
one another in the fineness of their grain only. Pour of the speci- 
mens consist essentially of a mixture of granular quartz with felspar, 
through which numerous flakes of dark mica are disseminated. 

The felspar does not very often exhibit any traces of triclinic 
striation ; but the plates of mica are usually arranged with their 
axes approximately parallel to the same plane. As is almost 
invariably the case in this locality, the inclusions are much closer 
in grain than the granite, and the quartz, which is found chiefly 
in patches, occurs mostly in granules from *75 millim. to 1 millim. 
in diameter. In addition to the foregoing constituents, these patches 
enclose minute and imperfectly crystallized garnets of a dark- green 
colour, magnetite, or ilmenite, and imperfect crystals of tourmaline. 
The larger crystals of garnet are sometimes *5 millim. in diameter, 
while the smaller ones are frequently made up of an aggregation of 
exceedingly minute blebs separated from one another by spaces 
filled up with quartz. 

The two remaining sections of inclusions from this locality differ 
from the preceding only in containing a less proportion of felspar, 
the ahscnco of which is compensated for by the presence of a large 
quantity of a bacillar colourless mineral, which is probably tremolite. 

At Wicca l?o()l, Zennor, granite in the form of veins penetrates 
for a considerable distance into tho mica-slatos forming the sea-cliff, 
and fragments of slate which have been detached from the general 
mass have become cnedosed in the granite. These enclosed fragments 
are angular, their outlines are sharply defined, and their union with 
tho suiTonnding granite along the surfaces of contact is complete. 

In general ai)pearancc the included fragments can scarcely bo 
distinguished from specimens of the general mass of the micaceous 
rock taken from along tho line of its direct contact with tho in- 
trusive granite, excepting that foliation has been almost obliterated. 
Sections of tho mica- slate in contact with tho granite aro seen under 
the microscope to consist of a mixture of granular quartz, brown 
mica, and a little white mica — the last being present in very small 
quantity only, with a few occasional minute garnets and a 
considerable amount of magnetite in the form of disseminated 
grains. 

Thin sections prepared from fragments found by Mr. H. Eauerman 
enclosed within the granite do not differ materially from those made 
from contact specimens, excepting that both tho quartz and mica 
are in this case more distinctly crystalline. 

When seen in polarized light, sections cut from the included 
fragments and those from the slate in immediate contact with the 
granite veins are scarcely to be distinguished from one another, as 
the grains of quartz in the contact-specimens then become well 
(lofliicd ; their average diameter, from '07 millim. to *1 miUim., is 
the same in both instances. 
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The grey granite extonsively quarried in the neighbourhood of 
Penryn is almost entirely free frOiii patches differing materially, 
either in texture or colour, from the surrounding rock. Such 
bodies are, however, to some extent, represented by occasional 
aggregations of a fow large flakes of mica. One of these nests, of 
about the size and thickness of a Shilling, from Carnerew quarry was 
found to consist of a mixture of greyish-white and black micas 
without any admixture either of quartz or felspar. 

The granites in the neighbourhood of St. Austell, the majority of 
which are to a greater or less extent schorlaceous, and which are 
sometimes marked by reddish-brown spots resulting from the per- 
oxidation of ferrous compounds, are generally free from nests 
diflering in texture or colour from the surrounding rock ; and although 
several quarries in this district wore examined, no specimens of in- 
clusions were obtained. 

At Gready, in the parish of Luxulyan, a largo quarry has been 
opened upon a coarse-grained grey granite containing a moderate 
amount of black and silvery-white mica, with occasional crystals of 
schorl. This granite sometimes contains spheroidal or ovoid bodies 
very dark in colour, and closely resembling water-worn pebbles of 
nno-grained “ greenstone ” ; those are firmly imbedded in the rook 
and exhibit distinct and sharply defined outlines. 

An inclusion from the Gready quarry, one half natural size, is 
represented in fig. 1, PL I. 

An examination of thin sections of the coarse-grained granite from 
this locality does not afford much information which might not bo 
obtained by a careful study of hand specimens with the aid of a 
lens. 

The black and sil very-white micas are, however, seen to be often 
intorlaminated, while the former frequently encloses a considerable 
amount of magnetite with occasional minute crysials of apatite. 
The dark mica in this rock is affected by the deejKr brown spots 
previously referred to as occurring in the micas of other Cornish 
granites, and the quartz contains the usual liquid-cavities. A 
notable proportion of the felspar is triclinic, and the rock contains 
a few small garnets. 

Sections cut from rounded pebble-like patches found in this quarry, 
when examined under the microscope, are found to be, with perhaps 
the exception of schorl, composed of the same minerals as the 
enclosing granite ; but the crystals are much smaller and the pro- 
portion of black mica is larger. A largo portion of the felspar 
has been rendered cloudy by an opaque product of alteration ; but 
wherever the crystals have retained their original transparency a 
preponderance of triclinic felspar becomes apparent. An alteration- 
product of a greenish shade is also x>resent. 

Tho following analysis of a specimen of granite from Gready 
quarry has, for convenience of comparison, been placed side by side 
with one of a close-grained dark-coloured ovoid inclusion from tho 
same locality. The granite selected for analysis was that immediately 
surrounding tho inclusion of which the composition is given. 
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Granite. 

Inclusion. 

Water / 

\ combined 

•13 

•59 

-18 

1-25 

Silica 

69-64 

65-01 

Phosphoric anhydride .... 

trace 

trace 

Alumina 

17-35 

17-37 

Ferric oxide 

1-04 

4-95 

Ferrous „ 

1-97 

1-86 

Manganous oxide 

trace 

trace 

Lime 

1-40 

2-11 

Magnesia 

•21 

1*34 

Potassa 

4-08 

1-82 

Lithia 

trace 

trace 

Soda 

3*51 

4*14 


99*92 

100*03 

Specific gravity 

2-72 

2*73 


The results of chemical analysis are thus perfectly in accordance 
with those which might have been anticipated from a microscopic 
examination of the two rocks. A considerable proportion of the 
orthoclase in the granite is, in the inclusion, represented by a soda- 
lirao felspar, probably oligoclase, while the marked increase in the 
quantities of ferric oxide and magnesia in the latter are doubtless 
chiefly referable to an augmentation in the proportion of mica 
present 

The granite of the Cheesewring quarries, near Liskeard, is without 
inclusions, but is traversed by veins of fine-grained granite, con- 
taining a pinkish biaxial mica (lepidolito), in which triclinic felspar 
is abundant. 

At Guniiislako the granite does not contain any patches pre- 
senting definite and distinct outlines; but wherever spots occur 
they gradually merge into the normal rock. Sections prepared 
from these indistinct aggregations are found to consist of a fine- 
grained granite, in which triclinic felspar is perhaps somewhat 
more abundant than in the surrounding rock. 

The only granite which I have examined from the county of 
Devon is that raised at the extensive quarries of Poggen Tor, near 
the great prison of Prince’s Town on Dartmoor. This is a grey 
granite, generally without pcbble-liko inclusions bounded by 
distinct and well-defined outlines. A few patches of fine-grained 
granite, considerably darker in colour than the surrounding rock, 
were, however, found. The outlines of these are moderately 
sharp, and, in one instance, a patch of this description encloses a 
crystal of orthoclase, the angles of which are rounded, as well 
as two distinct crystals of quartz, similarly modified. Fig. 2, PI. I., 
represents this specimen, natural size. 

* The Rev. S. Haughton, F.R.S., states that the second felspar in Cornish 
granites is albite (Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. xvii. p. 209). There are, however, pro- 
bably exceptions to this ; and, in the present instance, the results of analysis 
render the presence of orthoclase probable. 
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When thin sections of Foggen-Tor granite are examined under 
the microscope, they are all seen to consist of orthoclase, quartz, 
dark-brown mica, schorl, and a little silvery-grey mica ; a plagio- 
clastio felspar is also present; but no magnetite was observ^. It 
may, however, be remarked that this rock, like some of the granites 
in the neighbourhood of St. Austell, is occasionally marked by red- 
dish-brown spots, apparently resulting from the oxidation of some 
mineral containing ferrous oxide. 

A section of the fine-grained patch enclosing crystals of quartz’ 
and a rounded crystal of orthoclase, when examined under the 
microscope, is seen to be composed of the same minerals as the sur- 
rounding rock, the only difterence being in the dimensions of the 
component crystals and the presence of a larger proportion of nearly 
black mica. 

This is, therefore, simply a nest of darker-coloured granite, and 
is probably a concretionary product, although it has been ascer- 
tained, by cutting through the specimen, that the largo rounded 
crystal of orthoclase does not extend beyond the darker fine-grained 
patch into the normal granite. This granite sometimes contains 
large druses or “vughs” lined with quartz crystals, while it oc- 
casionally becomes decomposed into a soft kaolin, in which disso- 
ciated silica is imbedded in the form of aggregated crj^stals of nearly 
transparent quartz. 

The well-known granite of Shap in Westmoreland, which is 
remarkable for its beautiful crystals of pinkish-red orthoclase, and 
is extensively wrought for ornamental puiq)oses, encloses numerous 
rounded patches of a darker colour than the surrounding rock, 
which, at first sight, present the appearance of fine-grained inclusions 
of trap. This granite, in hand specimens, is seen to consist of a 
ground-mass of quartz, fedspar, and black mica, porphyrilically en- 
closing large crystals of rod orthoclase ; but, when examined under 
the microscope, it is found to contain, in addition to those minerals, 
magnetite, titanite, a little apatite, hornblende, and occasionally 
some triclinic felspar. 

The patches in this granite are well defined, and generally more or 
loss rounded in outline, varying in size from that of a pea to that of a 
water-melon. They are commonly much finer in grain than tho 
surrounding rock ; and, on account of tho presence of a larger pro- 
portion of black mica, are, in a great majority of Ciises, considerably 
darker in colour. In some instances a portion of tho mica included 
in these dark patches would appear to have become segregated 
from the surrounding granite, which, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the inclusion, is comparatively free from the presence of 
that mineral. 

The rounded pebble-like bodies which occur in this granite fre- 
quently enclose crystals of the beautiful red orthoclase eharacteristic 
of the surrounding rock ; but these are generally imperfect in form 
and have their angles considerably rounded. 

Fig. 3, PI. I., represents a sharply defined inclusion in the Shap 
granite, scale four-tenths natural size, which, in addition to nume- 
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fous small patches of red orthoclase, contains a largo crystal of 
that mineral, the angles of which are rounded. 

A large dark-coloured fine-grained patch observed in this rock 
contains a smaller one considerably lighter in colour and presenting 
very distinct outlines. Besides imperfect and much-rounded crystals 
of red and white felspar, this specimen encloses a largo milky felspar 
crystal of which the angles are perfectly sharp. 

Six sections were examined, from as many rounded enclosures, 
from the Shap quarries, and, without exception, the ground-mass of 
the whole of them was found to contain all the various minerals 
constituting the normal granite of the district, although the pro- 
portion of dark mica present was in considerable excess. Trichnic 
felspar appears to be more abundant in the inclusions than in the 
surrounding granite, and a portion of this mineral shows cross 
striation in polarized light ; a few of the crystals exhibit concentric 
lines of growth. 

In exceptional cases the patches in Shap granite, from the almost 
total absence of black mica, are lighter in colour than the surround- 
ing rook ; and occasionally two distinct inclusions, differing both in 
texture and colour, are found one within the other. 

In addition to the rounded masses already described, this granite 
encloses others of a more schistose character, which are often softer 
than the rock in which they are contained. Sections of inclusions of 
this kind arc seen under the microscope to consist either entirely of 
mica, or of mica associated with quartz and occasional crystals of 
felspar. When composed of mica alone, these inclusions can scarcely 
be regarded otherwise thaii as being of segregationary origin ; but 
trhere quartz in considerable quantity is also present a fragment of 
mica-schist may sometimes have become enclosed in the granite. 

The method of occurrence of such bodies in Shap granite will be 
understood by reference to PI. I. figs. 4, 5, natural size, care- 
fully drawn by Mr. Prank Eutley. Whether these be the result 
of included fiakes of a stratified rock, or of the segregation of mica 
only, it is evident that they must have been at least partially con- 
solidated previous to the crystallization of the felspar. It will 
be observed that in fig. 4 the inclusion is completely divided by 
a large crystal of orthoclase, while in fig. 5 a crystal of that 
mineral is traversed by fragmentary portions of a similar body. It 
is somewhat unfortunate that, as the drawings were made from a 
polished pillar, it was impossible to obtain thin sections of these 
particular inclusions. 

Scotch Granites ^ — The Scotch granites of which I have examined 
the inclusions are those in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, Peter- 
head, and Port William. 

The Aberdeen granites are grey in colour and fine in grain, and 
are mainly composed of quartz and felspar, with colourless and dark 
or nearly black micas. The granite of this district is regarded by 
Prof. Haughton as being of metaraorphic origin^, and is apparently 
almost free from rounded or pebble-liko inclusions. 

* Proc. Eoy. Soc. vol. xviii. p. 313. 
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When thin sections are examined under the microscope they are 
found to he composed, in addition to orthoclase and quartz, of a large 
proportion of a triclinio felspar, which Profs. Haughton and Heddle 
have determined to be oligoclase*; this granite also contains a colour- 
less and a nearly black mica, a few minute garnets, and occasionally 
crystals of apatite and sphenef. A portion of the felspar exhibits 
cross hatching in polarized light, and the quartz is frequently traversed 
by hair-like crystals, which are probably either schorl or rutile. 

A subangular inclusion obtained from Eubislaw quarry, two miles 
west of Aberdeen, is about 5 inches in length, and resembles a contorted 
fragment of mica-schist. Sections of this specimen are seen to be com- 
posed of quartz and felspar, with dark and colourless micas. A con- 
siderable proportion of the felspar is triclinio, and the cleavage-planes 
of the micas are parallel to the foliation of the rock. One or two small 
garnets were also observed. Other inclusions from this locality, of 
nearly similar appearance, but of smaller dimensions, were collected, 
and on examination were found to have the same composition. 

At Sclattie quarrj^ near Euxbum, I found a large piece of sil- 
very grey schistose rock, weighing several pounds, enclosed in granite. 
Its surfaces, which were in no way altered, were most completely 
^ united with the granite, which was itself quite unaltered in the 
immediate proximity of the enclosure ; the line of junction of the 
two rocks was therefore perfectly well defined. This inclusion, 
which has the appearance of a mica-schist or a highly micaceous 
gneiss, was found to be composed of quartz, felspar, and white and 
dark micas. Many of the crystals of felspar evidently belong to a 
triclinic species, while others exhibit cross striation when ex- 
amined in polarized light. A few crystals of apatite were observed 
in sections prepared from this inclusion. 

Another inclusion found in the granite of Sclattie has nearly the 
following dimensions — length 9 inches, width 7 inches, and thick- 
ness 3 inches. This specimen, which is exceedingly hard, is of a 
darker colour than the enclosing rock, and exhibits angles which 
are but slightly rounded. It is distinctly stratified by alternate 
bands of nearly colourless quartz and of some darker material, and 
the whole of its exterior is so covered by a layer of black mica as to 
render its separation from the surrounding granite an easy operation. 
Under the microscope this is seen to consist, to a large extent, of 
granular quartz, of which the outlines sometimes appear slightly 
rounded. With this quartz are mixed a few fragmentary crystals 
of felspar, of which some belong to a triclinio species, whilst 
others show cross striation when examined in polarized light. This 
specimen contains a considerable amount of brown or black mica ; 
but white mica is also present, although in a less proportion. The 
quartz and mica occur in more or loss distinct layers ; and the black 
and colourless micas are much interfoliated, their lamina) being 
frequently enclosed in quartz. 

* Haughton, Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. xviii. p. 313 ; Heddle, Trans. Roy. Soo, 
Edinb. vol. xxviii. p. 265, note. 

t One very minute crystal only of spheno was observed in the sectiont 
examined. 
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The inclusions found in the grey granite at Dyce quarry, six 
miles north-west of the city of Aberdeen, are, for the most part, 
foliated subangular masses of a dark bluish-grey colour, not unlike 
the first of those described as having been obtained at Sclattie. 
They are all distinctly foliated, and, on sections being examined, 
are seen to be composed of quartz, felspar, aud the usual dark- and 
light-coloured micas; these inclusions also contain a few minute 
garnets, and a little magnetite, together with occasional needle- 
like crystals of apatite. Horae of the bands of this enclosed rock 
are almost entirely composed of the two descriptions of mica, while 
others decidedly resemble gneiss in their constitution. 

One of the most remarkable specimens from this quarry was in the 
form of a lenticular mass weighing considerably over a hundredweight, 
and so covered externally by a thin la 3 ^er of mica that it readilj^ sepa- 
rated from the enclosing rock. On being broken it was found to 
consist of a granite possessing the same characteristics as that around 
it, but at least one half finer in texture. Hections were prepared 
from the fragments, and were found to be composed of the same 
materials as the enclosing rock, with the addition of a little 
magnetite, the presence of which was not observed in the latter. 
Triclinic felspar (oligoclase) was also more than usually abundant. * 

At Kemnay, three miles west of the railway -station at Kin tore, a 
quarry is extensively worked on a granite of the same general cha- 
racter as that wrought nearer the city of Aberdeen. In this locality 
inclusions are oxiremcly rare ; but one of the specimens there ob- 
tained is of great interest as affording evidence that some of the dark 
patches in granites, which at first sight closely resemble enclosures 
of a schistose rock, may in reality be the result of segregation. 

Pig. 0, n. I., represents the specimen referred to, one half natural 
size. 

Hections of the dark material forming the inclusion in this rock are, 
when examined under the microscope, found to be composed entirely 
of black and colourless micas with their planes of cleavage all lying 
approximately in the same direction. 

The granite in this quarry is traversed by a dyke of very fine- 
grained black mica- trap, which has sometimes a thickness of several 
feet, but sends off various branches, some of which are not much 
thicker than cardboard. This trap is so firmly soldered to the en- 
closing granite that blocks of which one portion is granite and the 
other trap do not, when struck, show a greater tendency to divide 
along the junction than in any other direction. When cut perpen- 
dicularly to the plane of junction, the granite and trap arc seen to 
be joined along a line as distinct as when two pieces of differently 
coloured wood are planed to a joint, glued together, and subse- 
quently polished. Some small fragments of granite which have be- 
come enclosed in this trap arc not in the slightest degree altered, and 
their edges are as sharp as when first separated from the parent rock. 

Under the microscope this trap is found to consist of a crystalline 
fclspathic ground-mass in which small flakes of dark mica and di- 
stinct crystals of felspar are porphyritically enclosed. The crystals 
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of felspar usually show twinning ; but the largest of them do not 
exceed -2 millim. in length, while the flakes of mica seldom exceed 
•15 millim. in diameter. In addition to felspar and mica this rock 
contains a few minute grains of magnetite. 

The granites in the neighbourhood of Peterhead difier from those 
in the vicinity of Aberdeen in their dominant felspar being of a 
pinkish-red hue, instead of colourless or greyish-white, as in the last- 
named locality. These granites are regarded by Professor Haughton 
as being of eruptive origin, and their second felspar is albite *. 

Under the microscope thin sections of the granite from this 
district are seen to consist of quartz, orthoclase, a subordinate amount 
of a triclinic felspar, black or very dark-brown mica, a few needle- 
like crystals of apatite, and occasional crystalline patches of titanito. 
In addition to these minerals, vermicular chlorite occurs in the 
granite of Plack Hills, where the quartz also occasionally encloses 
^amentary crystals, which are perhaps rutile. 

The principal quarries worked in the district are situated at 
Stirling Hill and Plack Hills, a few miles south of the town of 
Peterhead. In both these localities the inclusions almost invariably 
assume an ovoid form, and usually vary in dimensions from the size 
•of a nut to that of a large apple ; considerably larger ones are, how- 
ever, sometimes met with. They are in nearly all cases darker in 
colour and much finer in texture than the enclosing rock; their out- 
lines are sharply defined, and they frequently enclose, porphyriti- 
cally, rounded cr 3 ^stals of pinkish-red orthoclase. 

Seven difi'erent sections were prepared of as many ovoid inclusions 
from this district, and in every instance they were found to consist 
of an exceedingly fine-grained granite containing all the various 
minerals present in the enclosing rock. The proportions of mica 
and of triclinic felspar are, however, greater than in the normal 
granite, and the amount of quartz is somewhat loss. 

This agrees with the results obtained by analyses of the average 
granite and of the dark-coloured rounded enclosures : — 



Granite. 

Inclusion. 

Water j ® ' 

•21 

•40 

•19 

•76 

Silica 

73-70 

64-39 

Alumina 

14-44 

15-99 

Phosphoric anhydride . . . . 
Titanic „ . . . . 

. . trace 

trace 

. . distinct traces 

distinct traces 

Ferric oxide 

•43 

1-47 

Ferrous „ 

1-49 

5-98 

Manganous oxide 

trace 

trace 

Lime 

1-08 

2-57 

Magnesia 

trace 

1-67 

Potassa 

4-43 

2-46 

Soda 

4-21 

4*96 


100-39 

100-44 

Specific gravity 

2-69 

2-73 


# Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xviii. p. 313. 
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On comparing the foregoing analyses with those made of corre- 
sponding Cornish specimens (p. 8) it will bo observed that the 
proportion of ferrous oxide as compared with ferric oxide is larger 
in the latter than in the former case. This, perhaps, in some 
measure arises from the black mica in the Peterhead granites being 
Haughtouite, a highly ferruginous mineral, in which the iron is 
mainly in the state of protoxide, and which Professor Hcddle has 
shown to be present in many of the Scotch granites. 

The only exception to the rounded form of inclusion observed in 
this district was found in a quarry at Plack Hills, and is repre- 
sented two thirds natural size in fig. 7, PI. 1. 

Under the microscope this specimen is seen to be composed of a 
mixture of dark brown or black mica with granular quartz and 
an occasional crystal of felspar, the lamina) of the mica being so 
arranged as to produce foliation. A small quantity of magnetite or 
ilmenite is also present. In all rocks in which the mica in hand- 
specimens ajjpoars black, its colour in thin sections varies from brown 
to greyish brown. 

Near the lighthouse at Buchan Ness this granite is traversed by a 
large dyke of micaceous felsite, which, in places, becomes porphyritic 
by enclosing crystals of quartz and orthoclase. 

Tlie granite of the Ardshiel quarries situated atBallachulish, about 
ten miles south-east of Port William, consists essentially of a fine- 
grained mixture of quartz, nearly colourless felspar, and dark mica, 
very closely resembling in general character the granites of the 
Mourno Mountains in Ireland. Under the microscope this rock is 
found, in addition to the minerals above enumerated, to contain 
hornblende, magnetite, sphene, and apatite ; it is further observed 
that both orthoclase and a triclinic felspar are present. 

This granite contains numerous inclusions which are often darker 
in colour than the enclosing rock, and frequently angular or sub- 
angular in form. Some of these have evidently the same general 
constitution as the enclosing granite, while others are manifestly 
enclosed fragments of foliated rocks. Ten thin sections of as many 
different inclusions from this locality were examined under the 
microscope with the folio Aving results ; — 

The non -foliated crystalline inclusions, some of which exhibit 
sharply defined angular outlines, were, without exception, fine- 
grained granites precisely resembling the enclosing rock in all 
respects, except in being finer in grain, in dark mica and hornblende 
being more abundant, and perhaps also in a somewhat larger pro- 
portion of triclinic felspar being present. 

The enclosures exhibiting a decidedly schistose structure vary 
considerably in composition, and have obviously been derived from 
rocks differing both from one another and from the surrounding 
granite. 

Such specimens are sometimes composed of granular quartz, a few 
fragmentary crystals of felspar, greenish-brown or nearly blaclt: mica, 
a little hornblende, occasional small garnets, and a little magnetite* 
In other coses hornblende and mica constitute a considerable pro- 
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portion of the rock, and these are associated with granular quartz 
and fragments of felspar ; besides which there are often traces of an 
amorphous felsitic ground-mass. Less frequently hornblende and 
mica decidedly predominate — quartz, a small quantity of felspar, 
garnets, and a little pyrites being also present. The hornblende 
and mica in such rooks generally enclose numerous granules of 
transparent quartz. 

A line-grained inclusion from this locality of over a foot in length 
is composed of contorted bauds varying in colour from light grey 
to dark green. Under the microscope it is seen to consist largely of 
a mixture of colourless and dark mica and hornblende, with a few 
small garnets and a mineral which is probably sahlitc, the shade 
of the several lamina) varying with the relative proportions of 
the different minerals present in each. This rock docs not contain 
much free quartz ; but a few small crystals of orthoclase and of a 
triclinic felspar, as well as a small amount of a felsitic ground-mass, 
are present. 

The analysis of an average specimen of this inclusion afforded the 
following results (sp. gr. = 2*93) : — 

Water | ^iySromctric 

water Icombiuod *70 


Silica 52-43 

Phosphoric anhydrido trace 

Alumina 12*70 

Ferric oxide 1*34 

Ferrous „ 4*54 

Manganous oxide trace 

Lime 14*10 

Magnesia 9*75 

Potassa 1*09 

Soda 2*94 


99*71 

In many granites inclusions occasionally take the form of more or 
less perfect crystals of felspar ; and such specimens can only be re- 
garded as being an extreme development of the enclosure of quartz 
and mica in crystals of that mineral. This inclusion of other 
minerals in felspar is a phenomenon well known to microscopical 
l^otrologists. 

A good example of a pseudomorphic inclusion of this kind was 
brought by Mr.Merrifield from Glen Nevis, and on thin sections being 
examined under the microscope the granite and its included pseudo- 
morph are found to consist of the same minerals in nearly similar 
proportions, except that dark mica is somewhat more plentiful in 
the latter than in the former. The minerals present, in both instances, 
are orthoclase, a triclinic felspar, dark greenish mica, hornblende, 
sphene, magnetite, and apatite. 

Irish Granites , — ^The only Irish granites which I have examined 
are those of the north-eastern portion of the island j some of these 
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are remarkable for the number and variety of the dark-coloured 
inclusions they contain, and they consequently afford unusual facilities 
for the study of such lx)dies. 

The Newry granite is essentially composed of quartz, orthoclase, 
and black mica, and is usually made up of small and somewhat im- 
perfect crystalline grains. It is, however, sometimes coarser in 
texture, and occasionally becomes porphyritic by enclosing fragments 
of felspar imbedded in a fine-grained ground-mass of a bluish-grey 
colour. 

Near the Goragh-Wood railway-station granite is exposed for a 
length of over 400 yards and to a maximum height of above 20 
yards. The rock is here principally of the description locally known 
as “ white granite ; but close to the station it becomes porphyritic 
for a width of about 35 yards, and this “ blue granite ’’ is extensively 
quarried for ornamental purposes. It exhibits some slight indica- 
tions of foliation, and its colour is due to the presence of numerous 
minute scales of black mica disseminated through the mass ; the 
imperfect crystals of felspar, porphyriticaUy enclosed, rarely exceed 
the dimensions of a small bean. 

Immediately opposite the railway-platform the porphyritic granite 
terminates abruptly against beds of a fine-grained schistose rock,» 
tilted at a high angle ; this rock, which is above 60 feet in width, 
separates the blue granite from the ordinary white variety. 

The granites of Newry, or Slieve Croob, are regarded by Prof. 
Hull * as being of metamorphic origin ; and Mr. F. W. Egan, author 
of the memoir explanatory of the geological map of this portion of 
Ireland, believes them to be derived from Silurian rocks by transition 
through mica-schist and gneiss f. Mr. Kinahan, on the other hand, 
classes them with eruptive granites and describes the blue granite 
of Goragh Wood as an elvan which has come up through the Newry 
granite and must consequently bo of more recent datej. 

Examined under the microscope this granite is seen to bo 
composed of quartz, orthoclase, a felspar exhibiting cross stria- 
tion, a very few small crystals of a distinctly tricdinic felspar, a 
dark or black mica, green hornblende, sphene, a few needles of 
apatite, with occasionally magnetite, pyrites, and perhaps a little 
rutile. A specimen of the schistose rock taken near the centre of 
the band against which the blue granite abuts, and consequently 
about 30 feet distant from the granite on either side, was found to 
be a fine-grained mica-schist. It is comjjosod of finely granular 
quartz, occasional fragments of felspar, numerous minute nearly 
colourless garnets, small fiakes of mica, usually of a dark colour, 
a little green hornblende, and a few spots of magnetite and 
pyrites. 

A specimen of the same schistose rock obtained from its immediate 
junction with the blue granite is rather coarser in texture and is 

* Building and Ornamental Stones of Great Britain &c., p. 45, note. 

t Explanatory Memoir to accompany sheet 59 of the maps of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland, p. 12. 

i ‘ Geology of Ireland,’ pp. 209, 210. 
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darker in colour than that at a greater distance from it, but does 
not otherwise differ, excepting that fragments of felspar are some- 
what more numerous, and that the mica has become almost entirely 
replaced by green hornblende. 

Some of the inclusions found in this locality are unquestionably 
fragments of a rock of the character of that exposed in the cutting 
opposite the railway-station. These, when of moderate dimensions, 
are generally almost black ; and when thin sections of them are ex- 
amined under the microscope they are found to consist of granular 
quartz with a few fragments of felspar, dark mica, green hornblende, 
often some minute garnets, crj-staUinc patches of sphene, and occa- 
sionally a little pyrites. 

Wlien included fragments of this quartzose rock are of largo size 
they, in the majority of cases, do not undergo alteration tliroughout, 
but are darkened by the presence of a disseminated material of a 
nearly black colour to a depth of about an inch only. In such cases 
the junction of the inclusion with the surrounding granite is perfectly 
defined, and the union of the two rocks is complete ; but the disse- 
minated dark flakes gradually become less jflentiful, and towards the 
centre of the mass almost entirely disajjpi'ar. 

^ On examining thin sections of the interior or central poriions 
of such inclusions they arc found to be composed of a rock contain- 
ing granular quartz, some felspar, numerous nearly colourless garnets, 
a little dark mica, a few flakes of hornblende, and occasionally specks 
of pyrites. 

The exterior or altered portions are found to contain ibe same 
granular quartz mixed wilh a few fragments of felspar, much green 
hornblende por])hyritically enclosing grains of quartz, some dark 
mica, a lew small garnets, an occasional small crystal of sphene, 
and somciimes a little iron pyrites or m.agnetite. 

The following analyses show the composition of the unaltered and 
altered rocks respectively : — 

Unaltered rock. Altered rock. 


Water jhvgromotric .... 

\ combined 

•13 

•38 

•08 

•3G 

Silica 

03*r)i 

00-04 

Alumina 

13-d2 

13-77 

Phosphoric anliydridc .... 

. trace 

trace 

Titanic „ .... 

trac(\s 

traces 

Perric oxide 

1-.14 

2-15 

Perrons „ 

3-91 

3-(>8 

Manganous oxide 

, trace 

trace 

Lime 

10-80 

0-08 

Magnesia - 

3-03 

3-d2 

Sulphur 

trace 

trace 

Potassa 

•23 

•40 

Soda 

3-54 

3*39 


9907 

2-79 


Specific gravity 
Q. J. G. S. No. 141. 


100-09 

2-84 
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III addition to inclusions obviously derived from adjacent rocks, 
there are smaller ones of a somewhat similar dark shade, of which 
the origin is not so immediately apparent. When sections of these 
are examined under the microscope, they are found to be composed 
of granular quartz with a subordinate amount of felspar and a 
considerable proportion of dark mica; with these are associated 
crystalline patches of green hornblende porphyriticallj enclosing 
twinned crystals of felspar, occasional small garnets, and, exception- 
ally, minuto crystals of sphene. 

Besides included fragments of extraneous rocks, the Goragh-Wood 
granite encloses bodies which are apparently of concretionary origin, 
Ihcse comprehend all the constituent minerals of the surrounding 
rock, although not quite in the same proportions as in the normal 
granite, since they are sometimes of lighter colour, from the com- 
parative absence of black mica, while in other cases they exhibit a 
da^ shade in consequence of the greater abundance of that mineral, 
ixr rop^'^isents a concretionary enclosure in thcGorngh- 

Wood granite, one half natural size. Thin sections of this speci- 
men are found to be composed of quartz, orthoclaso, triclinic 
felspar, black mica, spheiio,^ a few needles of apatite, and some 
imperfect crystals of magnetite or ilmcnitc. In these spotted con. 
cretions the sphene is usually enclosed in white patches consisting of 
a mixture of felspar and quartz ; and sometimes assumes the form of 
porphyritically enclosing either twinned 
^st^ of felspar or irregular grains of magnetite. In coarse-grained 
^amtes concretionary inclusions sometimes affect the form of more 
or less imperfect crystals of felspar. 

The poqihyntio granite near Bessbrook, which has been opened 
out by cxtensiTc quarries, closely resembles that at Goragh Wood 

r? inolnsions of every description ’ 

At Moor Quarry, 1^ mUe south of Newry, tho graXXs 
not matcnally differ from that at Goragh Wood^koenttW iv.-r 
^biting 1« l„„ i, i. 

rather coaraer in texture ; under the microscope it is seen to have 
an essentially simdiir composition. 

Similar inclusions to ihoso found at Goragh Wood aro of freonont 
occurreneo in this granite ; but those which appear to be of coS- 
tionary origin are relatively more numerous than in that locality 
All who have carefully examined the Mourno granite anriJr 
agree with regard to its eruptive origin. Professor Hull ter+ii 

SSt it •! b.™g b„ inlAded SS Jit ; 

state bordering on solidity, and with a temperature only sufficient 
U suS^M^d ? “<>temorphose, the SUurian rocks by which it 

spc^Im ^f%wf from which unweathered 

specimens of this granite and its inclusions can be obtained is 

S,te:;tST 

Building and Ornamental Stones of Great Britain, p. 44. 
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grey colour, is finely granular and contains numerous dark in- 
clusions. 

When thin sections of this rock are examined under the micro- 
scope they are found to be conijposed of quartz, orthoclase, a triclinic 
felspar, which Prof, Haughton has determined to be albite*, a dark 
greenish mica, green hornblende, some needles of apatite, a little 
sphene, and occasionally magnetite or pyrites. The quartz of this 
granite is often traversed by minute hair-like crystals, which are 
perhaps rutile ; and the hornblende and mica are so mixed as almost 
to suggest the possibility of one being sometimes an alteration- 
product of the other. 

The inclusions in this rock are, as is usually the case in granites, 
of two kinds. The first variety is commonly more or less ovoid in 
form, is finer in grain than the surrounding granite, considerably 
darker in colour, and sometimes encloses crystals of orthoclase of 
considerable size. Such bodies contain all the constituents of the 
enclosing rock and, with the exception that dark mica is in con- 
siderable excess, they are present in nearly the same proportions. 

Those belonging to the second category are angular or subangular 
in form, very dark in colour, and often exhibit a distinctly foliated 
structure. These are composed of granular quartz, black and greenish- 
black micas, green hornblende, a few imperfect crystals of felspar, 
specks of magnetite, with pyrites, and occasionally a little apatite, 
A few minute crystals are also sometimes present of a mineral which 
may perhaps be epidote. 


General Conclusions, 

The inclusions contained in granites arc of two distinct kinds. 
Those of the first class are the result of an abnormal arrangement of 
the minerals constituting the granite itsolf; while those belonging to 
the second represent fragments of other rocks enclosed within its 
mass. 

Inclusions of the first class are frequently, but not always, more 
or less ovoid in form, and are, essentially, composed of a fine-grained 
variety of the granite in which they occur ; the proportion of tri- 
clinic felspar present in such granitic inclusions is often greater than 
in the rock which encloses them. 

They are sometimes porphyritic in structure, and contain crystals 
of the characteristic felspar of the enclosing rock. Thus, when the 
felspar of the surrounding granite is either red or pink in colour, 
that which is porphyritically distributed in the inclusion will, as a 
rule, be correspondingly red or pink ; whereas if white felspar bo a 
characteristic of the ordinary granite, the porphyritic crystals of the 
inclusions wiU be likewise white. 

The angles of felspar crystals so contained in inclusions are 
frequently much rounded, and the presence of a large proportion of 


0 2 


* Quart. Journ. Geol. Soo. toI. xii. p. 189, 
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mica or dark hornblende in such bodies often causes them to be of 
a deeper colour than the surrounding rock 

In addition to their general similarity in mineral constitution to 
the adjoining granite, further evidence of the concretionary origin 
of such inclusions is afforded by the fact that a second similar 
nodule, differing from the first in colour or in fineness of grain only, 
is occasionally found within them. 

Crystalline granitic inclusions not unfrc(juenily assume the form 
of iinpei’fectl}" defined crystals of felsjjar ; these may bo regarded as 
an extreme development of the well-known ifiieiiomeiion of the 
enclosure of cpiartz and mica in felspar. 

Another form of inclusion, givuig rise to the inoduction of a dark 
fissile patch in granite, results from a segregation of mica from the 
surrounding rock. Aji exainj)]o of this kind of inclusion is seen in 
tlie granite from ICcmna)^, Scotland, fig. 6, PI. I., where it will 
1)0 ohserved that in the immediate vicinity of the enclosure the rock 
becomes comparatively free from mica. 

The formation of rounded inclusions in granite is believed to have 
been usually contemporaneous with the solidification of the general 
rock-mass, and to be duo to forces of the same nature as those 
which have resulted in the production of nodules in the well-known 
Napoleon] to or orbicular diorito of Corsica. It is, however, probable 
that inclusions having a similar form may have been sometimes 
produced by the enclosure of pebbles of extraneous rocks. 

In a few instances only liavo M’ell-dcfincd angular inclusions of a 
fine-grained granite been observed in granites of a coarser descrip- 
tion ; in some cases these may be enclosed fragments of an older 
granite, but in all the s]»ocimcns wliich have been examined, sucli 
inclusious have ijivariably exhibited the disiinctivo characteristics 
of the cnc'losing rock. 

liidusioiis belonging to the second class are often schistose in 
structure and arc usually irregular in outline, being sometimes 
traversed by veins of quartz, or divided by strings of granite, winch 
ajipoar to ha^^e filled spaces caused by the floating apart of slaty 
fragments in a granitic magma. 

in many instances they are not materially altered, and in a 
majorit}^ of cases inclusions belonging to this class are easily re* 
cognized as being fragments of eit her gneiss, mica-scliist, hornhlende- 
Bchist, or garnet-schist ; comjiarativcly few specimens only have 
been met with so modified as to render their derivation difficult to 
determine. 

ISlaty inclusions arc, as a rule, either highly micaceous or highly 
hornblendic; and an examination of the schistose rock in contact 
with the granite at Goragh Wood, and of partially altered inclusions 
from the same locality, shows that in that case the production of 
those minerals is a result of granitic contact t. It will bo ohserved, 
* When sections made through both a pebble-liko inclusion and the en- 
closing granite are examined along tlicir line of contact, minute orj^stals are 
observed to extend from the former into the latter. 

t Mr. S. Allport has observed that in many cases slates in the immediate 
vicinity of the Land’s-End mass of granite have become schorlaccous (Quart. 
Journ. Qeol. Soc. vol. xxxii. p. 40B). 
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on referring to the analyses p. 17, that the chief chemical changes 
which have taken place in the rock are an increase in the proportions 
of silica, iron oxides, magnesia, and potash, while there is a doci ciiso 
in the 'quantity of lime. 

Inclusions distinctly belonging to the two different classes not only 
occur in tlie same granites, but good examples of both descriptions 
may be sometimes found in the same cubic foot of rock. 

When schistose inclusions are found in ordinary eruptive granites, 
they can only be regarded as fragmeiits of extraneous rook which 
have been caught up by the granite and enclosed within its mass. 

In the case of granites which may, on the contrary, be supposed to 
be of metamorphio origin, they will doubtless bo looked upon by 
those entertaining that opinion as portions of older rocks whidi 
have, to a groat extent, withstood the action of granitic motainor- 
phism. 

The foregoing conclusions have been arrived at after an examina- 
tion of only a limited number of rocks, but are probably (iapablo of 
more extensive application. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 

^’ig. 1. Ovoid inclusion from Grcady quarry, Luxidynn, Cornwall, ono half 
natural size. A lino-grained granite containing a largo proportion of 
dark mica : p. 7* 

2. Inclusion in granite from Foggen Tor, Dartmoor, natural size, por- 
phyritically enclosing granular quartz and a large crystal of orthoelaso, 
of which the angles are rounded : ]>. 8. 

3. Ovoid granitic inclusion in granite from SUap, Westmoreland, onelosing 

a rounded crystal of rod orthoelaso, four tenths natural size: p. t). 

4. Inclusion in Shap granite, natural size, divided by a crystal of rod 

orthoclase : p. It). 

5. A similar inclusion, natural size, in the same block of granite, passing 

ill a broken line through a crystal of orthoclase : p. 10. 

6. Segrogationary inclusion of mica, one half natural size, Komnay quarry, 

near Kintore : p. 1 2. 

7. Schistose inclusion in red granitofrom Pefccrliead, Scotland, two tliirds 

natural size, composed of dark mica, granular quartz, and a few 
crystals of felspar : p. 14. 

8. Inclusion, one lialf natural size, in granite from Goragh Wood, 

Ireland. In the centre of each of the light-coloured porpliyritio 
patches there is a crystal of spheno : p. 18, 

Discussion. 

The President said that he had examined cases of this kind in 
the Aberdeen granite, and had found thfit some were really frag- 
ments of another rock, and others concrctiontiry. He therefore quite 
agreed in the limited observations with which Mr. Phillips had 
concluded from a much larger numbor. Ho thought the })apcr most 
valuable, especially as bearing on the temperature at which granite 
was formed. 

Hr. Athvood remarked that on the western slope of the Wahsatch 
range, in Utah, these concrctionar)’^ nodules wore very common in 
the granites. Tunnels showed that they did not extend deep iuto 
the rock, but occurred only near the point of contact with other 
rocks. 
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Mr. OBacBEOB said he had observed these inclusions on the eastern 
side of Bavteoor; there the inclusions were gfeneraUy oval, and 
called ^‘mare^s eggs,” and the phenomena agreed with those de- 
scribed by Mr. Phillips. 

Prof. Bahsat said these inclusions might be seen remarkably well 
on the steps of the Dute-of-Tork’s column. The subject appeared 
to him to have been admirably worked out by Mr. Phillips.^ He 
thought, however, that Mr. Phillips’s remarks were not inconsistent 
with the idea that some granites were metamorphic. 

Mr. W. W. Smyth congratulated the author of the paper, with 
whom he heartily agreed. There were many cases to be seen in 
Cornwall of fragments torn off from the neighbouring rocks. When, 
however, you find aggregates, as of schorl, like balls, they must bo 
duo to some kind of concretionary action. The Elba granites showed 
a tenaency to aggregation with schorl and with mica. 

Prof. Seeley quoted cases from the internal structure of ciystals 
of augito and hornblende of the Siobengebirge, where similar con- 
cretionary masses occur plentifully in the trachytic rocks. They 
generally have angular sides, as though large felspar masses had 
been altered and removed. They are mostly rich in augite, are 
often limited by a film of kaolin, and are quite as large as those ih 
granite. He thought they were analogous to septarian concretions 
in clay, and duo to the percolation of water removing materials from 
one place and putting them down in another. 

Prof. Juni) said Mr. Phillips had undoubtedly proved that there 
are two kinds of those enclosures in granite. He suggested that a 
third class might exist, nfimely, fragments brought up from below, 
like the nodules composed of augite, olivine, and enstatite, which 
arc found in so many basic rocks. 

Mr. Batteumax thought that no great dependence could be placed 
upon external contour as evidence of the local or foreign origin of 
an included mass, as in graphic granite the quartz might take the 
angles of the felspar or might be freely developed ; then the rounded 
form of olivine masses might bo due to interrupted development, and 
not to their l)cing included fragments. He exhibited a piece of 
zircon syenite from Labrador ; in it was a fragment, as it seems, of 
a hornblende and soda-lime felspar rock, which, on the other side, 
took a true crystal form of hornblende. 

I)r. Hrcivs stated that spheno was common in the hornblende 
gneisses of Scotland. He had observed many cases similar to those 
described by Mr. Phillips, whore the surrounding rock and included 
fragments wer0 identical, and whew there was but little alteration 
produced by the inttusion. 

Mr. Phillips thought the disappearance of rounded fragments on 
sinking deeper in the rock, referred to by Mr, Attwood, was only an 
accident. He had found concretionary inclusions at all distances 
from junction-surfaces. Ho thought that fragments coming up from 
below, as referred to by Prof. Judd, would generally be dissolved or 
greatly diminished in size during their passage. 
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2. On the SKtfLL Aegillorkis lokgipekkis, Ow. By Professor 
Owen, C.B., E.B.S., F.G.S., &c. (Bead November 5, 1879.) 

[Plate II.] 

I HAVE been favoured by W. H. Shrubsole, Esq., P.G.S., to whom 
I was indebted for the humeral evidences of Argillornis hngipennis* ^ 
with a fossil from the same formation and locality (London Clay, 
Sheppey), which, when cleared of matrix, has afforded the subject of 
the following description. 

It is a considerable portion of the skull of a bird (PI. II.), 
wanting the lower jaw and fore end of the upper jaw ; some pro- 
minent parts are abraded, exposing a pneumatic cellular structure. 

The length of the fossil is 5 inches 4 linos =135 millims. ; the 
breadth across the lacrymals (fig. 2, 73 ) is 1 inch 9 linos = 45 millims. ; 
across the mastoids (ib. e, s) 2 inches =60 millims. ; but these pro- 
minences have suffered abrasion. 

The coalesced frontals (fig. 2, 11 , 11 '), which are 2 inches 6 lines « 
t)3 millims. in length, have joined the prsemaxillo-nasals (fig. 2, 15 - 22 ) 
by a transverse suture, 1 inch 2 lines =30 millims. in length. 
Posthumous pressure has driven this part of the frontal two or throe 
lines below such base of the upi>er mandible (fig. 1, 11 , 22 ). 

.Defining the hind part of the frontal by a faint linear trace of a 
fronto-parietal suture, 7 , the breadth of the bono is hero 1 inch 
G lines =37 millims. The whole of tho preserved extent of the 
frontal is smooth, devoid of intermuscular crest or ridges, feebly 
convex behind tho orbits, becoming as feebly concave transversely 
between tho orbits — this concavity expanding as tho bone advances 
and gains breadth, and tho lateral surface becoming transversely 
convex wdicro the frontal, 11 , joins the lacrymal, 73 (fig. 2). 

But a small proportion of the assumed parietal (fig. 2, 7 ) preserves 
its outer surface, which is smooth and unimpressed. That of tho 
paricto-occipital, overarching tho cerebellar prominence (fig. 5, 7 -r,) 
with tho mastoid protuberance, 8, x)rescnt only on the left side, as 
also that of the occipital boundary of tho upper half of the occipital 
foramen, 0 , are represented by the remains of tho cancellous struc- 
ture. The basi- and paroccipitals aro broken away. On tho right 
side is preserved the thin convex inner plate of the cranial wall, 
Avhich protected the optic lobe (fig. G, op). The breadth of tho fora- 
men magnum (fig. 5, 0 ) is 7 lines =15 inillinis. The depth of tho 
cranium from tho hind end of tho frontal to tho lower surface of tho 
basisphenoid is 1 inch G lines =39 millims. Tho base of tho post- 
orbital process, indicated on the right side (fig. 2, 12 ), and the cast 
of tho orbit in the matrix (fig. 1, 0 ), indicate tho fore-and-aft 
diameter of that cavity as about 1 inch G lines. The slender de- 
scending process of tho lacrymal (fig. 1, 73 ), 3 lines =G millims. in 
breadth, is convex across, concave vertically ; tho upper expanded 
* Quart. Journ. Oeol. Soc. vol. xxxiv. 1878, p. 124, pi. vi. 
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part and the lower end of the bone are broken away on both sides. 
The praDlacrymal vacuity (fig. 1, Z) is arched above, and sligh tly ex- 
panded at the lower base, which is made straight by the narrow 
maxillo-malar bar, 2 i '-26 ; from this is continued a small portion of 
the suborbital part of the malar. 

The constituents of the preserved basal portion of the upper man- 
dible have coalesced into a bony roof, sloping from a ridgo-pieco, 
which soon becomes narrow as it advances from the fronto-nasal 
suture, 11 - 22 . The short horizontal tract beyond the suture is di- 
vided from the sloping sides by a pair of low, short, oblique ridges 
(hg, 2, 15, 15), continued from the ends of the suture obli(piely forward 
and inward. The roof graduall}^ narrows from a basal breadth of 
1 inch 0 lines to one of 11 lines, where the siiout-cnd of the upper 
bill is broken away. 

The sloping sides in advance of the ridges, 21 , 22 , fig. 1, are feebly 
concave along the upper half, and as feebly convex toward their 
lower border, whicli is traversed a little above the alveolar margin 
of the upper jaw by a longitudinal groove (fig. 7, r/). This margin 
is broken away on both sides, and large cancelli of pneumatic cha- 
racter arc cxiioBcd. 

At one short tract on the right side (ib. /), which appears* 
to bo the uninjured alveolar border, there are the outlets of four 
small vertical pits, like tbc sockets of teeth, but filled with matrix. 
Of this portion a magnified view is given at fig. 7 a, IT. II. The 
part is, unfortunately, wanting on the opposite side, and along the 
rest of the fractured alveolar borders on the right side (fig. 7) of the 
upper mandible. The fractured fore end exposes a nasal cavity, 
below which is the widely cancellous structure of the 
palatal floor, beneath the middle of which, in a longitudinal groove, 
is a small portion of bone, jk 

The fractured cancellous tracts of the alveolar borders of the 
upper bill I take to bo the base of those borders which, when entire, 
contracted to a narrow margin, possibly dentigerous, and were divided 
from the palatal surface by a longitudinal gi’oove, the mcsitil side of 
wliich was continued i/ito a i)alatal tract, descending some way 
below the alveolar border, and terminating in the ridge bounding 
the side wall of a long and narrow mesial palatal vacuity — the 
^Hilato-naris (fig. f3, pn). The suture indicating the pro])ortions 
.respectively contributed by the maxillary and palatine hones is 
well marked on both sides ; and, after a course from hohind for- 
ward of 15 millims., the fore end of tho palatine undcrlaps the 
broadening part of the maxillary plate. In advance of the pala- 
tines, tho inaxillo-pracmaxillary portion of tho palate is a continuous 
roof of bone, longitudinally grooved at the mid line, at the fore end 
of which is the fragment of bone above noticed. Tho exposed palatal 
surface of the palatine gradually expands to a breadth of 10 millims., 
and as gradually contracts to where it changes tho horizontal for the 
vertical direction, bending forward anteriorly to bound the palaio- 
naris, and thence continued backward to apply itself to the inner 
side of the fore part of tho pterygoid, 24 . Tho length of the palatine 
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is 2 inches 6 lines =03 millims. ; the length of the palato-naris, 
is 1 inch 7 lines =40 millims. ; the extreme breadth of this open- 
ing is 5 linos = 10 millims. It is closed behind by the x>ra)si>he- 
noidal rostrum, 9, fig. 3, which is wedged between the bones 
24' & 20'. 

The most prominent character of this part of the bony palate ])rc- 
servod in the present ornith elite is the degree in which it descends 
below the level of the alveolar border to form that of the 
naris. In this character I find the nearest approach to the Albatross 
{Diomedea exulans). In this bird, along nearly the hinder half of 
the upper bill, the palatal process of the maxillary forms a ridge, 
divided by a groove or channel from the alveolar border, which 
channel gradually widens and deepens, chiefly by the descent of the 
ridge below the level of the alveolar border, opposite the termina- 
tion of which the maxillary j)alatiil ridgo becomes obiitso, and is 
flattened and expanded where it is undcrlapped by the fpro end of 
the palatine. If the alveolar ridge was shaved off short of tho 
bottom of tho groove, so much of the groove as is left in tho orni- 
tholite between the outer fractured border and tho inner dowm- 
filoping maxillo-palatine bones would be represented. Hub the pala- 
tine i)ai*t; of tho maxillary forms no ridge in tho fossil j the flattened 
surface is continued forward in advance of tho underlax)ping part of 
tho ]ialatino bone. In tho Pelican the downwardly produced parts 
of tho palatines are x^osterior to tho x^alato-naris. Tho Albatross 
among existing birds x'rcaonts the nearest, though a remote, resem- 
blance to the palatine characters of Argilloruis, 

From Dlomedea, Anjillorms^ like Odontopteryx^ ^ differs in tho 
absence of the basirostral external nostrils and of tho superorbital 
gland-pits. It resembles Odontopteryx in the absence of mesial or 
•lateral ridges, indicative of the temporal fossa), whi(;h characters aro 
strongly marked in the Cormorants and other Totipalmatcs lacking 
the superorbital gland-x^ts. The fore part of the long frontal is re- 
latively broader in Aryillornis than in Odontopteryx, and the fronto- 
nasal suture is consecxuently more extensive. The upper tract of 
the upi)er bill is less defined than in Aryillornis ; the basilateral 
tract leading to the hinder commencement of tho longitudinal lateral 
groove is broader or deeper. This groove, commencing, as in Odon~> 
topteryx, below the prmlacrymal vacuity, runs along nearer the al- 
veolar border than in Odontopteryx^ The state of the latter fossil 
precludes a comparison of tho palatal structures ; and tho circum- 
stance that the sxx'cimen is urihxuo forbids the making of sections of 
the more important parts which such comparison would require. 

I have remarked in a former paper t that the skull of Odonto* 
pteryx seems too small for a bird with a wing-bone of tho size of 
that of Aryillornis ; but this objection does not apply to tho present 
cranial fossil. 

The length of this cranium from tho upper border of tho occipital 
foramen to tho fore border of tho praolacrymal vacuity is 3 inches 

* Quart. Joiirn. Geol. Soc. vol. xxix. 1873, p. 31 1, pis. xvi. & xvii. 

t Ibid. vol. xxxiv. 1878, p. 1-28. 
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6 lines ; the same admeasurement in Odoniopteryos gives but 2 mches 
6 lines* I estimated the total length of the latter’s skull at 5 inches 
6 lines* Completing on the same scale the broken beak of Argil- 
lomu (PI. II. fig. 1), the skull gives a length of 7 inches 6 linos. 
The degree in which the wing-bones of Argillornis resembled those 
of Diomedea is so nearly that in which any resemblance can bo 
pointed out in the cranial fossil to the skull of the Albatross amongst 
existing birds, that the probability of tho cranial and humeral fossils 
belonging to tho same bird or species of bird from the Sheppoy 
locality of tho London Clay appears to me to justify the reference 
of the present fossil to Argillornis longipennis. If such a skull 
should be hereafter discovered associated with tho rest of the skele- 
ton, in this or any other locality, so as to disprove such supposed 
generic or specific agreement, tho name Macropteron may, perhaps, 
be accepted by tho fortunate dcscribcr of such fossil remains of a 
now genus. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE JI. 

Fig. 1. Side view of skull of Argillornis lorgipennis. 

2. Upper view of the same. 

3. Under view of the same. 

4. Anterior fractured surface of upper bill. 

5. Posterior surface of cranium. 

(). Exposed part ol‘ inner wall of cranium, lodging tho optic lobe, 

7. Outline of part of tho right side of the upper jaw, 

7 (i. MagniOed view of the alveolar surface of tho small entire part,/, of 
that side. 

All tho figures, save 7 a, are of tho natural size. 

Djscussiox. 

Prof.- Seeley remarked upon tho disadvantage under which the 
Pellows of the Society laboured in attem 2 )ting to discuss tho subject 
when the specimen was not before thorn. The diagrams, as he 
pointed out, differed from tho descrijjtion in many important i)arts. 
If Prof. Owen’s description was rather to bo relied U 2 )on, he argued 
that the analogy with the Albatross was not made out. llo should 
have liked to know the evidence on which the skull was associated 
with tho limb-bone. 

Mr. Hflke stated that tho diagrams exhibited were very accurate 
and intelligent copies of Prof. Owen’s sketches. 

!Mr. W. Davies and Dr. Woodwaud stated that the fossil, which 
they had both seen, greatly resembled, in general character, the skull 
of tho Albatross. 
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3. On HHAMPHOoEPHALira PfiBSTWicHi, Seeley^ an OmaTHOsATOiAif 
/rowt SioirassFnjiD Slate o/Ku^bton. By H. G. Seelet, Esq., 
F.E,8., F.G.S., Professor of Geography in King’s College, London. 
(Bead June 25, 1879.) 


Pbof. Pbebtwich has obtained from the Stonesfield Slate of Kineton, 
near Stow-on-the-Wold, a small slab which makes a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the structure of the skull in Omitho- 
saurs from the British Lower Secondary rocks. This specimen is 
little more than a cast from the upper surface of the cranium, not 
unlike in general character to the form originally described by 
Goldfuss as Ornithocejphalus Munsteri, The skull itself was un- 
fortunately in the corresponding slab, which has not boon preserved ; 
but a few slight fragments of bone remain sufficient to show tho 
dense osseous tissue which is usual in Pterodactyles, Tho specimen 


yields a clear impression, which displays tho proportions of tho 
cranial bones, and the sutures between them, in a way so distinct 
^s to enable mo to state that this animal was certainly different 
generically from every other typo which has hitherto been described. 
Whether, however, it pertained to a distinct species from those in- 
dicated by tho fossils from Stonesfield which have already been 
figured by Professors Huxley and Owen is a matter upon which 
some doubt may be felt ; but bearing in mind tho relatively largo 
size of tho jaws and teeth in those fossils, I am strongly of opinion 
that this specimen indicates a smaller kind of animal, in which tho 
dentary apparatus was less developed, and I therefore venture to 
suggest for it a specific name. 

The remarkable feature which loads mo to consider this specimen 
to bo tho type of a new genus is its singular analogy to the Croco- 
dilian skull, which has never been disidayed to tho same degree in 
any other Ornithosaur. The fragment shows the parietal, frontal, 
prefrontal, and nasal bones ; all these are arranged on the Crocodilian 
plan and yet the proportions of tho parietal and frontal regions aic 
in no respect those of a Crocodile. All the bones are smooth on the 
upper surface. The parietal region is long, flattened above, slightly 
convex in length, with a moderate mediun depression posteriorly, 
where there are some longitudinal striations, as though the end of a 
Bupraoccipital hero overlapped tho parietal bone; but the bone 
terminates transversely in a sharp clean posterior edge, which is 
sinuous, being convex in tho middle and concave towards the sidw, 
whore the bone widens out, giving off lateral wings towards tho 
squamosal region. The median suture of the parietal bones can 
be traced, though it is not quite in tho middle lino, iho bones be- 
come constricted from side to side, the constriction being greatest 
behind the middle, where they appear to be naturally notched on 
each side. I do not see the signification of these notches, snipes 
they indicate the anterior termination of squamosal bones which 
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overlapped the posterior portion of the parietal s and curved with 
them backward and outward. There is on the lateral portions of 
the parietal a slight impression of the bone, which also suggests to me 
this interpretation. The pa- 

riotal (p) terminatoB anteriorly Cmt of upper surface of Shull of 
in a transverse suture in which llhamphocephalus Prestwichi, 
it joins the frontal bones (/) ; mttural size. 


this suture is nearly straight, 
being curved slightly backward. 
The length of the parietal bone 
is exactly 3 centimetres ; its 
posterior width, as preserved 
(which is less than the real 
width), is about 25 millimetres ; 
the greatest constriction of the 
bone from side to side just in 
front of the notches appears to 
bo about 8 millimetres or rather 
more, while the anterior width 
of the bones at their union with 
the frontal bones is 23 milli- 
metres. 

There is a moderate trans- 
verse depression on the skull 
where the parietiil bones join 
the frontal. Unfortunately 
there is no indication of the 
character of this long cerebral 
region, though it is evident that 
there was a concavity below the 
slender squamosal arch. The 
parietal appears where it joined 
the frontal bone to have given 
attachment to the postfrontal, 
at the back of the orbit, in the 
usual way ; but, apparently 
from the sharp downw^ard curve 
of the postfrontal bone, no trace 
of it is preserved. The widtli 
of its union with the roof-bones 
of the skull was about 5 milli- 
metres. The frontal bones 
measure in length 18 milli- 
metres, are greatly constricted 
in the orbital region and cupped 
with almost semicircular bor- 
ders for the orbits. The width 
of the interorbital part of the 
bones is 5 millimetres, and the 



oXf articular surface for occipital bone 
Py parietal ; /, frontal ; o, orbit ; pfj pre- 
frontal; Uf nasal. 


extent of the bone posterior to the orbit at its outer border is 4 mil- 
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limetres. The bone widens in front a little, but the front of the orbit 
is formed, as usual, by the prefrontal bone ( j>/). The median suturo 
between the frontals is clear. There is a deep concavity between 
the orbits in front, which is formed by the margins of the frontal 
bone being elevated so as to form an upper orbital border, which 
recalls the condition in Crocodiles. There are also elevated ridges 
behind tlie orbits. The little that is seen of the inner orbital 
border is smooth, vertical, and concave in length. The orbits appear 
to have boon oblique and to have looked upward and forward. Tlio 
length of that on the loft side is about 10 millimetres. The frontal 
bone (/).tcrmi nates anteriorly in a forked suture, which receives the 
ends of the nasal bones (n) in the middle, and the prefrontal bones (/>/) 
on the oblique external margins. The prefrontal bones, however, 
are not very distinct from the nasal bones, though the suturo ap])oara 
to run on the inner side of sharp ridges which form their inner 
borders. Hut of this I cannot speak positively, as the anterior ter- 
mination of the suture cannot be distinguished. 

These prefrontal bones (p/), or prefronial elements of the nasal, are 
channelled in length ; they reach backward to the orbit and aro 
about 2 ccnlimotres long. The exact width of the specimen in 
4ront of the orbit does not re})rescnt the widtli of the bones during 
life. As preserved, the width is not more than 10 millimetres. 
During life ihe width may have been centimetres. The nasal 
bones, as preserved, are 5(i millimetres long. Where they join the 
frontal elements they arc about 4 millimetres wide. They attain 
their greatest width whore the slightly diverging profrojital ridges 
terminate on their sides, and are there about 9 millimetres wide 
at rather more than a centimetre from the frontal suture. The 
longitudinal median suture between the nasal bones is well marked 
and wuder than in the frontal region ; yet the nasal bones form an 
elevated median keel slightly convex in length and defined by a 
well-marked channel on each side. The bones converge slowly 
anteriorly and may have extended a little further than is indicated 
by the specimen, if they terminated in a point. The circumstance 
that the maxillary bones are not preserved is strong presumptive 
evidence that the maxillaries were vertical, or at least formed a shaiq) 
angle with the roof of the skull. It is perhaps remarkable that no 
portion of the nasal bones can be identified as having entered into 
the external narcs, though in many Pterodactyl cs, such as Cyc^ 
norhamplms suevicus^ there is no lateral indentation of the bones 
in the nasal region. If wo were to regard these nasal bones as 
having extended to wiihin an inch of the extremity of the skull the 
total length of the head would not have been more than inches, 
and the toothed portion of jaw would probably not have exceeded 
2 inches. The teeth I should infer to have been of about the size 
of those of Cycnorhamplm$ suevicus of Quenstedt, which stood about 
15 inches high. 

The characters which especially distinguish this animal are, first, 
the remarkable length of the roof of the skull, posterior to the orbits (o), 
which amounts to about 38 millimetres ; so that if the orbits bounded 
the anterior part of the cerebral region, as is usual in Pterodactyles, 
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there is here evidence of a cerebral elongation to which no other 
Pterodactyle oven approximates ; and it is difficult to believe that a 
brain- cavity so long and narrow, as shown by the median constric- 
tion, could have contained a brain of Avian plan such as is evidenced 
by almost every specimen from Solenhofen in which an internal 
mould of this region is preserved, as may be seen in the museums at 
Munich, Heidelberg, and Haarlem. 

Secondly, I do not remember in any other Pterodactyle any thing 
like so great a constriction of the frontal region between the orbits ; 
thirdly, the sutures between the bones are better marked than in 
any other Pterodactyle which I have examined ; and, fourthly, the 
plan of structure of the roof-bones of this skull is so entirely Kepti- 
lian as to suggest the existence of Ornithosaurian animals of lower 
grade than any which I have hitherto seen. The slender material 
docs not, however, justify speculation ; and it is quite possible that 
this may prove to be a genus closely allied to some of those animals 
for which the name Rhampliorhynchus has been appropriated ; and 
1 shall bo quite prepared to find that all the Ornithosaurians 
from Stonesfield belong to this or an allied genus which had Ilham’- 
phorhjnchus for its nearest ally, and which resembled that genus in 
the characters of the postorbital arches. 

There are indications, however, in the Stonesficld fossils of impor- 
tant differences from the German types now included in liham^ 
phorhynchus in the characters of the mandible and dentition, and tho 
relatively largo size of tho hind limbs, the femur being, in one of 
these animals, 94 millimetres long, while the tibia has a length of 
90 millimetres. This is far beyond tho size of any species of 
Bliamphorhynclms^ and, indeed, is only to be paralleled in Dimor- 
phodon and the larger short-tailed German Pterodactyles, which 
have long hind legs and form the genus Cycnorhamphus. The wing- 
phalanges in these Stonesficld animals are, however, unusually long, 
longer than in any German species except perhaps Pterodwtylus 
vultiirinus^ which is imperfectly known. The first phalange of tho 
wing-finger of the largest Stonesfield specimen is nearly 5 inches long, 
while the second and tliird phalanges measure about 7 j inches each, 
while the fourth is inches long. But the Oxford specimens 
appear to indicate, from tho different proportions of cervical verte- 
bra), lower jaws, and bones of the fore and hind limb, two or three 
well-defined species. To these may be added another from the 
Groat Oolitic of Sarsden, of which the mandible has already been 
figured in this Journal by Prof. Huxley^. Although in the latter 
si^ecimen nearly the whole skeleton appears to have occurred in the 
same spot, no trace of a long tail of the Ilhamphorhynchus type has 
been met with. Among the Stonesfield specimens the sacrum con- 
sists of at least five vertebra?, and there are cervical and dorsal verte- 
brae, including the atlas, which apparently is not ankylosed to the 
axis, but no trace of a tail. These facts, taken in conjunction with 
the relatively large size of the hind limb and sacrum and the cranial 
differences, will, I believe, justify me in instituting a new genus for 
this cranium and tho other Stonesfield Omithosaurs. 

♦ Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xv. p. 668. 
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4. )SuprLEMENTAKr NoTE OH the VERTEim.E o/ O rnithopsts, Beileijyrs 

Euoamekotus, IJiilJce, By J. W. IIulke, Esq., E.B.S., F.CJI.S. 

(Head November 19, 1879.) 

[Plates III. & IV.] 

At the close of last session I brought before the Society some ad- 
ditional evidence of the existence in our W ealden times of a huge 
Jlinosaur v hose vertebra) v^cre characterized by marvellous light- 
ness ; and I endeavoured to shi)w, by an examination of all tho 
material at that time available for comparison, that although the 
vertebra) of this Saurian (Ornithopsis, Seeley, Eacamerotns^ llulke ; 
Botlirios^pondyhis, in j^art, Chondrosteosaariis, Owen) exhibited 
correspondences with those of certain newly discovenid American 
forms (some of which had been recently noticed by Prof. Owen) 
which indicated affinity with these, yet there coc^xisted such differ- 
ences as seemed to me to disprove their generic identity. 

The liberality of the llcv. W. Fox now enables me to jdacc before 
jpn photographs and drawings which, for tho first time, afford com- 
plete information respecting tho structure of the vertebral column in 
the neck and trunk of this remarkable animal. 

NeeJe, — Three cervical vertebra) in Mr. Fox’s possession show the 
centrum in this region to be strongly opisthocadous. Tho articular 
ball in this region is a larger portion of a sphere than in tho trunk, 
and the cup is correspondingly deeper. Tho under surface of tho 
centrum is singularly flat, a character which disappears in passing 
backwards and is little apparent in tho trunk. The neural canal is 
very capacious. Tho praezygapophyses project considerably for- 
ward beyond the front of the neural arch, overhanging hero the 
ball. Their articulating surface is large, of a roughly oblong form, 
and directed upwards and inwards. It is a single surface for each 
jirsDzygapophysis ; and the notch between the prsezygapophyses is 
non- articular. The additional articular surface forming tho zygan- 
tral arrangement present in dorsal contra is here absent ; and tho 
associated zygosphenal bolt dependent from tho confluent inner ends 
of tho postzygapophyscs is necessarily also wanting in the nock. 
The neural arch in all Mr. Fox’s specimens referable to the neck is 
devoid of spinous process. From the root of each prajzygapophysis 
a lofty crest curves upwards, backwards, and inwards, and then 
diverges and declines posteriorly, where it ends in a stout postzyga- 
pophysial process bearing on its under and outer surface the articular 
facet. Tho crests of opposite sides are separated by a mesial groove 
very deep in front. There are two transverse processes, a lower on 
the body and an upper on the arch. The lower transverse process 
(par apophysis) springs from the side of the centrum towards the 
front, a constriction separating it from the articular ball. From tho 
parapophysis a projecting ledge-like plate passes backwards along 
tho centrum to its posterior b^order. The upper transverse process 
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(diapopbysis) Bprings from the arch vertically over the lower, towards 
which it inclines ; and both processes are joined by the branches of 
a short forked riblet, which assist to enclose a large foramen. The 
only riblet preserved is mutilated; but it is evident that its unat- 
tached, free, distal border was extended forwards and backwards in 
a direction nearly parallel with tlie vertebral column in an ordinary 
manner. From the root of the diapophysis another projecting ledge- 
like plate descends along the side of the arch towards the junction 
of this with the centrum near the posterior border of this latter, 
thus taking a direction approximately parallel with the lower plate. 
Between these two plates, and much overhung by the upper one, 
the side of the centrum is impressed with a long narrow pit, crossed 
slantingly and imperfectly subdivided by ridges. From each of 
the neural crests, where these diverge behind, a prominent ridge 
runs downwards and forwards towards the root of the diapophysis 
of the same side, and another wider ridge descends nearly vertically 
towards the centrum, its posterior margin forming the lateral boun- 
dary of the ])osterior opening of the neural canal. Between these 
two ridges, and above the di apophysial ledge-plate which bounds it 
below, is a largo very conspicuous depression. The average length 
of the throe cervical centra was probably not under 28 contim., 
which is about ihe length of the centrum I brought before the 
Society last June. The large extent of the articular surfaces, the 
crests and ridges, and ihe great length of the vertebra) indicate a 
very long, extremely mobile, strongly muscular neck. In the sin- 
gular flatness of the under surface of the centrum there is a striking 
resemblance to that of Apteryx JMantelli. 

T runic- Vertehnv , — Tlie bcst-prescr\ cd vertebra in Mr. Fox’s col- 
lection (PL III. figs. 4, 5) referable to the trunk is, 1 bcheve, from 
nearly the same situation as ihe neural arch I brought under the 
Society’s notice in 1870. When placed on a plane surface, its height, 
taken from this to the top of its sjnrioiis process, is about 02 contim. 
The centrum is opisthocoelous ; but the prominence of the articular 
ball is less than in the neck. The horizontal diameter of the ball is 
greater than the vortical diameter, the actual measurements being 
22‘5 contim. and 14*0 centim. The length of the centrum taken 
along the side from the base of the ball to the edge of the cup is, in 
the present state of the fossil, 1 7*5 centim. ; but before abrasion 
it was probably not less than 20 contim. The under surface of 
the centrum is flattened transversely, but to a much smaller degree 
than in the neck. Longitudinally it is rendered very concave by the 
swelling of the articular ends. It is marked by a low median ridge. 
In the side of the centrum is the conspicuous opening of the large 
internal chamber, described more particularly in my last note. It 
is of an oval form, with the larger end in front. Its length is 13*5 
contim., and its greatest vertical diameter is 6-4 centim. The 
chambers of opposite sides are separated only by a very thin median 
partition. The neurapophyses have an extensive attachment to the 
centrum, their antcro-posterior extent nearly equalling that of the 
latter. They then contract to 13 centim. at a height of 1*5 centim. 
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to 2 oemtim. above the floor of the neural canal, and above this 
again rapidly increase* The arch and processes exhibit the singu- 
h^ly oomplex structure, less perfectly shown in my flrst fossil, shown 
here in 1870. ^e inner aspect of each prsazygapophysis has an 
additional articular surface which, prolonged into the bottom of the 
deep notch that separates the pair of prsczygapophyses, forms with 
this a zygantral arrangement. In correspondence with this a ver- 
tical zygosphenal bolt-plate depends from the confluent inner ends 
of the postzygapophyses. Prom the bottom of this zygosphenal 
plate two sheets of bone descend upon the neurapophyses, rooflng in, 
after the fashion of an eave, the posterior opening of the neural 
canal. The prae- and postzygapophyses are connected by a platform 
continued along the neural arch in the level of its crown. This 
platform is produced outwards and upwards in the form of a strong 
' and rather long transverse process, the free end of which is stout 
and clubbed as for the attachment of a rib-tubercle. Below, a thin 
vertical plate descends from the transverse process and platform 
upon the side of the neural arch, on which it is lost slightly below 
the mid height of the latter. Above, a similar thin plate connects 
the platform with the neural spine. The articular surface for the 
rib-head is just outside the praezygapophysis. Under the platform 
are very deep cavern-like recesses. The neural spine arises by two 
pairs of plates, of which the front are thinner, and spring from the 
crown of the very lofty arch close to the prsDzygapophyses. Below, 
these anterior plates are separated by a deep mesial groove. Above, 
they gradually approach, the separating groove lessens till they meet, 
when they again diverge and lose themselves in the anterior as- 
pect of the transversely extended free end of the spinous process. 
The posterior pair, stouter, more pillar-like, arise directly over 
the postzygapophyses. They are not traceable so high as the ante- 
rior pair. Below, between them, immediately above the zygosphe- 
nal plate, is a deep pit. Above this they are separated by a narrow 
median crest which ascends nearly to the top of the spinous pro- 
cess, and served for the attachment of an interspinous ligament. 
The transverse expansion of the free end of the spinous process, 
so that the direction of its greatest measurement here crosses the 
axis of the vertebral column, and its deep sculpturing, are two re- 
markable features. 

Until now our ideas of the form of these singular vertebrae had 
been drawn constructively from fragments of detached arches and 
centra. The association of arch and centrum, which in 1870 
I felt justifled in affirming, on the evidence of such fragments, 
is hero first actually demonstrated in this magnificent fossil. 
Another centrum, apparently from the same part of the vertebral 
column as that just described, is 24 centim. long. The articular 
ball is 22 centim. in its vertical diameter, and 16 centim. in 
the horizontal. The under surface of the centrum is somewhat 
flattened. The chambers and their lateral openings are very large. 
A third centrum, about 23 centim, long, has a more cylindroid 
Q.J.G.S. N0.14L » 
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L Mttkfir of oervtcd wtelKO. (No. XL 4» Mr. Fojc'b C^tia.) (The 
pUmsygtkoojabyBeB, the 4he> ona perapi^yms and • piece of the 
^ Dorm d the poctorior artioular cup h«ire be^ broken off.) 

Fig. 2. Under andhoe of another cervical twtehni* (No* 11* 6| Mr. Fox*8 

Fig. d. Front vie#of another oerrical vertebra. It » eomewhat distorted by 
presBttre, and the left preB^gapophTsU> dia^ and parapophysie have 
been broken off. (No. IL 8, Mr. fes Oatal) 

Fig. 4. I^de view of the same (posta^apophysis broken off)* 

F^. 5. Front view of trunk-vertebra. 

Fig. 6. Side view of trunk-vertebra. (The free exta»mity of the diapophyaia ia 
detached.) 

Fig. 7. Ba<d: view of trunk-vertebra. (No. II, 1, Mr. Fox’a OataL). 


In all the dgures the lettnfa have the following aignifloation 


prttaygapophyaie. 
jw, poataygapophyaii. 
aygantrum. 
sa, aypoaphene. 

Pp pmpophyaiB. 

T, aiapo^ 

d, “ 


if, oup. 

a.c» aide <hamber. 
neural canal. 
fkcr, neural oreat 
pi, aide pit. 
r, riblet. 


DiaotrasiOH. 

Prof. SxiEiET supported the view of the pneumatic character of 
the vertebral cavities in this genus by reference to the Chdia^ans 
and Birds, and believed that the tissue of the dorsal vertebras had 
been excavated and absorbed owing to the pressure of an air-sac upon 
the vertebras, due to a sacculate condition of the lungs* He pointed 
out the value of the new evidence obtained with regard to the 
neural arch ; and (if we may accept the evidence of t]^ American 
genera as to the carpus and tarsals) we seem to have proofs in these 
animals of the existence of a suborder of Dinosaurs in which peculiar 
skeletal modifications are associated with a pneumatic skeleton. 

Dr. Msbtok took exception to the explanation given by Prol 
Sedey as to the abso^tion of portions of the vertebras. He sug- 
gested that the analogies were with the Sharks and Bays rath^ thm 
with Birds. 

Mr. Huzjob re]^ed to Dr. Meryon that while the cervical vertebras 
indicate great mobility, the dorsal vertebras are very firmly looked 
together. Against the view that the parallel of the singular cham^ 
bordl structure was to be found in the Sharks and Bays, he pointed 
out that this structure is, in OmUhopsky confined to the 
region, and does not extend the whole length of lhe ter- 

tehridc<dniim, asist^^j^ ^ / 
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5. On some undescrihed CoMATULiE from the British Secondary 
Bocks. By P. Herbert Carpenter, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Eton College. (Bead December 3, 1879). 

(Communicated Prof. P. M. Duncan, F.E.S., RG.S., &c.) 

[Plate V.] 

My work on the Comatulm of the ^ Challenger ’ Expedition naturally 
led mo to a consideration of their fossil representatives ; and I 
found that although continental palaeontologists have described 
several species from the Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks of Central 
Europe, hardly one has boon recorded as occurring in the corre- 
sponding formations of the British area. It soon appeared, however, 
that this is not because we have none to record, but merely because 
neither descriptions nor names have been given for those which wo 
have. In the following pages I propose to make good this defi- 
ciency ; but I would first express my sincere thanks to Mr. 
Etheridge, of the Boyal School of Mines, to Professor Hughes, of 
Cambridge, and to Messrs. Henry Woodward and B. Etheridge, jun., - 
of the British Museum, for the ready kindness with which they have 
allowed mo to make use of specimens in the collections under their 
charge. I am also greatly indebted to Dr. Wright, of Cheltenham, 
for placing at my disposal two sjx)cimens from his own collection. 

Schluter* has recently published some descriptions, together with 
excellent figures, of several new fossil Comatulce from Germany, 
Italy, and Sweden. At the same time he has expressed some views 
as to their anatomy and classification which are inconsistent with 
some of his statements of fact, and still more so with the results of 
my own observations on the anatomy of the recent species. 

He gives the following general description f of the “ Knopf or 
ccntrodorsal piece, which is the part of the skeleton that is most 
usually found fossil, frequently being the only part preserved : — 

Pesides the central pit lodging the heart or chambered organ 

many species have five other smaller pits, disposed radially around the central 
one. These radial pits, as shown by Greeff for Antedon euro^<Bm {Comatula 
mediterranea) and by Ludwig for A, rosaceus^ are blind saccular extensions 
of the body-cavity, which penetrate into the apical skeleton, but contain 
no special organs in the mature animal. In several (fossil) species there is a 
stellate depression on the underside of the ccntrodorsal. Each ray of this star 
corresponds with one of the radial pits, which become narrower from above 
downwards. The inner part of the star is filled up with calcareous deposit, as 
a consequence of which tne radial pits arc also closed below.’^ 

There arc several points to be noticed in the above description. 
In the first place, Schluter is hardly correct in saying that “ many 
species have radial pits. It is true that they occur in six out of the 
eleven fossil species mentioned by him (including Glenotremiies 

* “Ueber einige astylide Crinoiden,” Zeitschr. der deutschen geolog. 
GesellBoh. Jahrgang 1878, pp. 28-66, Taf. i,-iv. 

t Op,cit^,dQ. 
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paradoxus^ Goldf.), but they are wanting in three others (including 
G, eonoideus), while we know nothing as to their presence or absence 
in the two remaining species, since their centrodorsal pieces have 
not been found detached from the radials. They occur in the three 
Tertiary species described by Edward Forbes*; while Quenstedtf 
describes them in 8olanocrinus scrohiculattLSy though Schliiter could 
not find them in his own specimen of this species. I have mot with 
them, or their equivalents, in three fossil species that I shall de- 
scribe further on, though not in a fourth. With respect to fossil 
ComatuIxBy therefore, there is some ground for Schliiter’s statement ; 
but this is far from being the case for the recent forms. I have 
dissected the calyx of thirty species, but have only found radial pits 
in three of them. In at least two of these, viz. Ant, rosacea (=syl. 
mropmus^ Grceff) and Ant, celtica^ their presence is very uncertain, 
and in the third (a new ‘ Challenger’ species) they are of a very 
unusual character. On the whole, therefore, they are not so fre- 
quent as might be inferred from Schluter’s description, only occurring 
in sixteen out of forty-seven species which have been examined as 
to this point. Then, again, these pits are not exactly blind saccular 
extensions of the body-cavity, but merely the closed and slightly 
expanded ends of the canals which are enclosed between the spout- 
like processes of the rosette and the axial furrows on the inner faces 
ol’ the radialsj. These axial canals are directly continuous with 
the ventral furrows of the skeleton which lodge the dorsal portions 
of the cceliac canals (parts of the body-cavity, it is true) of the rays 
and arms ; and if their dorsal ends are not filled up by calcareous 
tissue, as is usually the case in recent Co7natulce^ they appear as 
five openings near the centre of the under surface of the radial 
pentagon. In any case, however, these openings of the axial canals 
are closed by the ventral surface of the centrodorsal piece on which 
the radials rest ; and this surface is sometimes, but rarely, marked 
by the five radial pits corresponding to the openings (PL V* 
figs. 5 a, 8 a). 

The last sentence in the passage from Schliiter’s paper which is 
quoted above seems to imply that were the calcareous tissue removed 
which fills up the dorsal star (of fossil Comatulce) internally, the 
radial pits would be complete perforations through the centrodorsal 
piece. I cannot quite make out whether Schliitor believes that this 
was ever really the case. If it were so (and I think it was so in 
Ant, paradoxa), then the canalicular extensions of the coelom which 
end blindly in these pits (or sooner) must have been continued down 
the larval stem outside the vascular axis ; for this axis, as 
Schluter himself points out, contained five vessels which expanded 

♦ “ Echinodermata of the British Tertiary Deposits/* Paheontogr. Soc. 1852, 
pp. 19, 20. 

t * Petsefactenkunde Deutschlands/ Band iy. ** Echinodermen/’ p. 179, Taf. 96. 
fig. 57. 

J See ** On the Oenns Aciintmetra,^ Trans. Linn. Soc. 2nd ser. Zoology, vol. ii, 
pp. 77, 78, pis. 4-6, q, Q, & pi. 8. fig. 3, a,r,e, a.i.c ; and also H. Ludw^’s ‘*Bei- 
trage xur Anatomic der Crinoideen,*’ Zeitschr. f. wiss. ZooL Bd. 28, Taf. xix. 
fig. 74, Lr, Li, 
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witlnii the oentrodonal piece into the chamhers of the so-called 
heart.” They cannot therefore have entered the lower open 
ends of the radial pita, which nsually lie altogether ontside the cen- 
trodorsal cavity (see Schliiter’s description of them in Ant 
p. 44) ; hut they must have entered this cavity by the more central 
part of the dorsal star, leaving the outer ends of its rays to the 
radial extensions of the coelom. This condition may possibly have 
existed in such forms as Ant, semiglohosa and Ant Iteizii, which 
seem to have retained their stem till a very late period of growth, 
like the recent Ant Sarsii^ as there is a very large dorsal star. 

But other fossil species, such as Ant lettensis and Bolanocriwuz 
scrohiculatiis, resemble recent Comatulce in retaining no permanent 
traces of the attachment of a stem. We may conclude from this 
that the separation from their stem took place at an earlier period 
of development than in the case of A, Betzii^ &c. For such forms 
as these Sohliiter’s statement does not hold good; the closure of 
their radial pits below does not result from the obliteration of the 
original dorsal star. Thus in Ant rosacea this star disappears at a 
very early period of growth, long before either it or the centrodorsal 
piece itself reaches any thing like the size that they have in A, s&mi- 
glohosa^ A, Retzii^ or A, paradoxa. This is well seen in pi. xli. 
fig 2 of Dr. Carpenter’s memoir* on this type. The dorsal star is a 
minute opening in the floor of the wide basin-like cavity of the im- 
mature centrodorsal piece, the side walls of which bend inwards 
very slightly at the points where the radial pits would subsequently 
appear. The calcareous tissue which closes the dorsal star in the 
centre of the floor of this cavity must therefore be entirely distinct 
from that underneath the later-developed radial pits, which is a part 
of its side walls. Were this absorbed, and the pits thereby rendered 
sufficiently deep to perforate the lower surface of the centrodorsal, 
they would do so between the ends of the rays of the dorsal star 
(supposing it to persist) and the circumference of the plate ; and 
the union of such openings with the rays would give the appear- 
ance of a relatively large star, just as in A, semiglohosa. There are 
other fossil species, such as Ant sulcata and Act Mulleri (PI. V. 
fig, 6), which resemble most recent Comatulce in having neither radial 
pits nor dorsal star on the centrodorsal piece. 

Schluter’s description of Ant lenticularis contains the following 
passage (p. 46) : — The dorsal pole is slightly concave and shows a 
small distinct star, which indicates the presence of radial pits on the 
upper surface of the centrodorsal.” On p. 48 he points out that 
there is no dorsal Qtar in Ant italica, but only a simple round hole. 
“ The nutritive canal of the stem was therefore not lobate, as in A. 
lenticularis, but round, which also points to the absence of radial 
pits.” 

The last sentence refers to the shape of the opening in the middle 
of the upper surface of the centrodorsal piece, which was formerly 
regarded as the mouth. It surrounds the upper ends of the 
chambers of the so-called “heart,” which occupies the central 
* Phil. Trans. 1866, voL 166. 
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cavity of the piece or the ‘‘heart-pit” (Schliiter), the “nutritive 
canal” of Goldfuss and Geinitz*. From these chambers there rises 
up the “axial prolongation” (Dr. Carpenter) or “ dorso-ventral 
vascular axis ” (Ludwig) on its way to enter the visceral mass and 
to join the oral vascular ring. The above-mentioned opening may 
therefore be termed the “ axial opening.” 

Now 1 entirely fail to see why the presence of a simple round 
hole on the under surface of the oentrodorsal of A. italica^ instead of 
the ordinary stellate perforation, should determine the roundness of 
the upper axial opening. In the hrst place, the expanded cavity 
(nutritive canal) lodging the chambered organ is not necessarily 
lobate, like the perforation in its door ; and, secondly, the shape of 
the axial opening is not necessarily that of the nutritive canal into 
which it leads. Thus in A, rosacea the oentrodorsal cavity has a 
rounded pentagonal or decagonal shape, but its upper opening is 
frequently constricted and rendered lobate (more so than in any 
fossil species) by tho five projections of its lip that lodge the radial 
pits. Further, even if there be a round axial opening in A. italica, 
it does not necessarily follow that tho radial pits are absent as 
Hchliiter supposes. Neither does the presence of a stellate opening 
(now closed internally) on the lower surface of tho oentrodorsal of 
A, lenticularis necessarily involve the presence of radial pits on its 
upper surface. In tho latter case Bchliitcr's argument would seem 
to be as follows : — 

1. Because there was a stellate dorsal opening there was a 
“ lobate nutritive canal ” (ventral). 

2. Because there was a “ lobate nutritive canal ” there were radial 
pits around its border. 

The first proposition is parallel to that already considered with 
reference to A> italica^ like which it does not appear to me to be 
necessarily true. Tho chief difficulty which I feel about accepting 
it is the great variability in the shape of the axial opening of A, 
rosacea and A, celtica, which may be circular, pentagon^, decagonal, 
as in Ant essenensis and Ant tourticef, or more markedly 5-lobed. 
Tho stellate dorsal opening of these forms is obliterated so very 
early, that it would be hardly fair to base any argument upon its 
shape. But in Glenotremites (Antedon) paradoxus the stellate dorsal 
opening persisted through life as in somo other fossil species. Wo 
do not find, however, that there was always an axial opening of 
corresponding shape. Thus in one of the specimens figured by 

* Neither of these names is a good one. The latter is a relic of the days of 
Miller and Goldfuss, when the stem was believed to cob tain a prolongation of 
the alimentary canal ; while the former is based on tho erroneous idea that the 
chambered organ is a heart. The second name is at any rate tho more preferable 
of the two ; for the stem does enclose a vascular axis proceeding downwards 
from the chambered organ, which is an important part of the blood -vascular 
system. - 

t The terms decagonal, lobate, and nve-lobed appear to be used indifferently 
by Schliiter. Thus he places A. tourtim, which he describes as having a decar 
gonal opening, in the group Comatvlm with radial pita and a five*lobed 
opening.^* 
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GoMfoss (Tat IL fig. 1) it is decagonal, almost what Schluter would 
can lohate ; in the other (Tat xlix. fig. 9c) it is only pentagons; 
so tiiat in fossil as well as in recent Comatulce the shape of the axial 
opening was not constant. I do not think, therefore, that any oor-*< 
rdntion can be established for A. Imtmdaris, any more than for 
A. italica^ between the shapes of the two openings, dorsal and 
ventral, in the axis of the centrodorsal piece. 

What I take to be the second part of Schliiter’s argument seems 
even more unsatisfactory than the first; for although in recent 
Comcitulce a lobate axial opening generally does have radial pits 
around its border, yet this is not alwal^ the case, and the pits may 
occur round a pentagonal opening, as in the fossil A, paradoafUy while 
Schluter himself records that they may be sometimes present and 
sometimes absent in Solanocrinus scrohiculatus, just as I have 
found to be the case in A. rosacea and -4. celtica. The occurrence 
of such variations as these tells strongly against Schliiter’s proposed 
classification of the fossil Conxatvlce, He divides them into two 
groups according as they have (A) radial pits and a 5-lobed axial 
opening, or (B) no radial pits and an undivided opening. Were 
recent Comatulce classified thus, A, rosacea and A» celtica would 
appear in both groups, while some individuals with lohate or decago- 
nal openings but no pits, would find a place in neither ! 

Although not constant in their occurrence, the radial pits of these 
two species are peculiar to them among all the recent Comatulce I 
have examined. In no other species have I found any thing exactly 
like them. They are not parts of the generally concave surface of 
each radial area, but have distinct peripheral borders *, marking them 
off from these surfaces. They have a precisely similar appearance 
in Aut. rotunda (PI. Y. fig. 5 a), except that they are a trifle deeper 
and more distinct than in A, rosacea ; but they have nothing like 
the relative size of the radial pits in most of Schliitor’s species. 
Besides A, rosacea and A, celtica^ I only know of one other recent 
Cormtula in which radial pits occur ; but their shapp is very peculiar. 
The axial opening is bluntly lobate, and the pits are situate at five 
points on its projecting lip, or, rather, their central ends are ; for 
they bifurcate and extend outwards so as to occupy the best part of 
each radial aiea, ending a little inside its margin. This feature is 
of some interest ; for in one of Goldfuss’s two figures of A. paradoxa 
(Taf. xlix. fig. 9 c) all the radial pits show a tendency to bifurca- 
tion at their outer ends, two of them especially so. The same is 
the case in our English example of this species (PI. V. fig. 1) and 
in AcU ahmrmis (PL V. fig. 8a). 

I have shown elsewhere t that, omitting the little-known Comaster 
of GoldfussJ, the recent Comatulce may be referred to three well- 
marked generic types, viz. Antedon^ Actinometra, and Promacho^ 
crinus, Loven’s Phanogenia is, I believe, only an aberrant Actino^ 

* **Actin(metraf* pi. 4. fig. 16, q. 

t “ Preliminary Report upon the Comatulm of the ‘Challenger * Expedition.” 
Proc, Roy. Soo. No. 194, 1879, p. 386. 

t Joum. Linn. Soc., Oology, toI. xiii. pp. 454-466. 
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wUle 1 3o TOt think that Semper’s (^hiocrinuSi with only five 
annSf 6an he regarded as more than a subgenns of Antedon, with 
whidh It is similar in all respects, excepting the absence of division 
in its rays** The same variation occurs in the ten-rayed Promacfuh 
erinm^ one spedes having twenty arms and others but ten, as the rays 
do not divide. The characters of the centrodorsal piece and calyx of 
Cfphioerinug are essentially those of an Antedon, with which type it 
also agrees in the cent||d position of its mouth and the absence of a 
terminal comb on the oral pinnules f. 

Actinometra differs from Antedon in several important characters. 
The mouth is exeentric, the ambulacra unequal, and the oral pinnules 
provided with a terminal comb. These are not characters, however, 
which could be of any paleontological value ; but many such are to 
he found in the peculiarities of its calyx. I have already referred 
to this subject elsewhere though not systematically enough for 
palseontological purposes. The following descriptions of the oentro- 
dorsal piece and calyx of Antedon and Actinometra arc based upon a 
personal examination of the external characters of over 200 species of 
recent Comatulce^ and upon close comparison of the dissected calioes of 
eighteen species of Antedon and eleven ofActinometra,^ I trust, there- 
fore, that they may be regarded as having some systematic value. 

The centrodorsal piece of Antedoti is extremely variable in its 
appearance. It may have the shape of a shallow basin or a hemi- 
sphere, either complete or flattened at the polo ; or it may bo conical 
either perfectly so or more or less truncated ; or, lastly, it maybe more 
or less distinctly columnar. Occasionally it is a thick disk, almost 
thick enough to be called columnar, with well-marked upright sides, 
tc- which the cirrhus-sockets are limited, the whole (or nearly the 
whole) of the dorsal surface being free from them. This is the case, 
for example, in A. brasiliensis and A, macromerm. 

As a rule, there are at least two and, generally, three or more 
rows of cirrhus-sockets, alternating in some species (PI. V. figs. 4, 5), 
but vertically above one another in others ; while though there may 
be a large central space free from them, it nearly always shows 
traces of partially obliterated sockets, which are rarely found in this 
position in Actinometra (PI. Y. figs. 6, 8). 

The outer faces of the radials of Antedon are always much inclined 
to the vertical axis of the calyx (PI. V. fig. 4). They are usually 
much wider at their dorsal than at their ventral ends, having a 

* Schliiter (p. 40) seems to be sceptical about Ojphiocrims with it« " quite un- 
diTided arms which are said to start directly from the centrodorsal, a fact that 
rather wants a closer examination.** As all the recent examples of this type 
which are known to science (including Semper’s original specimen) are in my 
hands at present, I can speak positively as to its characters. De Loriors dis- 
covery of a fossil species in the Urgonian of Switzerland (Benkschr. d. allg, 
schweiz. Gtesellsch. f. d. ges. Naturw. Bd. 23, Zurich, 1869, pp. 57-69) is of 
considerable interest. 

f In one of the * Challenger’ Anteimw only four rays divide out of the five, 
the fifth remaining simple and undivided, as is the case with all the rays of 
Ophiocrinus, This is a strong argument against the separation of Ophiocrintu 
from Antedon as a distinct generic type. 

I **Actinom€tra** op. cit, pp. 61, To, 81-84. 
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tropesoidal form; and the opening of the cratral funnel which is 
by their u^^er edges is rery narrow, their ventral surfaces 
small and having a steep inward slope* Hence when 
is yiewed from above (BL V. fig. da) the greater part or 
mmlm whc^ of tihese indined extern^ faces is visible, always 
to the opc^g of the central canal in the transverse articolar 
lidgc^ ai^ som^mes even the dorsal fosses f<»r the attachment of the 
dastic }%ainent. Most J^tedons have large mnsele^plates, which 
gready increase the height of the distal f aces m the radi^. In most 
spedes they are simply continuations of the general straight line 
of each face ; but in a few cases (A, cdtica^ A. Mchnchtii, and a few 
others) they are set on at an angle to the dorsal half of the face, and 
stand up vertically around the opening of the central funnel. The 
muscular fossae lodged in these plates are separated from those for 
the attachment of the interarticular ligaments by ridges which start 
from the raised rim around the opening of the central canal, and 
usually run more or less obliquely outwards to meet the sides of the 
radials. They are occasionally somewhat curved upwards, as in A, 
Escdirichtii^ and still more so in some specimens of A, brasiliensis and 
A, rosacea (compare fig. lA, on pi. xxxvi. of Dr. Carpenter’s 
memoir, with pi. iv. fig. 14 of my memoir on Actinometra) ; while in 
one ‘ Challenger’ species (from Station 212) they run almost vertically 
upwards for some little distance, and then curve outwards, so that 
the size of the muscular fossae above them is considerably reduced. 
The two muscular fossae on each articular face are either separated 
by a strong vertical ridge, which ends below in tho prominent trian- 
gular rim around the opening of the central canal, as in A, cdtica^ 
A» Eschrichtii^ and A, wquimarginata (PI. Y. fig. 4), or more 
rarely, A. rosacea and A, prisca (PI. Y. fig. 7), there is a narrow 
intermuscular furrow, which dies out below as it approaches tho 
above-mentioned rim. 

As with the centrodorsal, so with the radials of A. brasiliensis 
and A. macromema^ which differ slightly from those of other Ant^ 
chns in the following points. There is much less difference than 
usual between the width of tho upper and lower ends of the distal 
faces, which are comparatively low, so that their long axes are hori- 
zontal, and not vertical, as is usually the case. Consequently the 
centre of the upper surface of the calyx (especially in A, macro- 
enema) is occupied by a wide funnel, tho walls of which are formed 
by the ventral surfaces of the radials. 

A. brasiliensis has fairly large muscle-plates ; but they are quite 
small in A, macrocnema, and the ridges separating the muscle- and 
ligament-fossae are so slightly oblique as to be almost horizontal, 
though their origin from the prominent and large rim of tho central 
canal is very marked. In each case, however, tho general appear- 
ance of the calyx is much more that of the Antedon than of the 
Actinometra type. 

The centrodorsal of Actinometra (PI. Y. figs. 6, 8, and fig. in 
p. 61) is nearly always (so far as my knowledge goes) a low flattened 
pentagonal disk with one or occasionally two rows of cirrhus- 
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8odcd» on its slicing sides^ while the whde of its doisal surlsoe is 
smooth, without any traces of sookats. Oocasionally, howoTer, the 
oentrodoxaai is rather more eonveat, and only its fl^tened apex is 
firee £rom drrhi, &ongh iHs ooon^ea a rel^irely larger area than 
inmost JlaMont* /&e distal faces oC the xa£^ are nearly (sr 
quite paiaiM to th^ axisof th6 oalyK« and also nearly or 

quite as wide at their upper as at their lower ends« The ventral 
^ 008 ^ whith in have a steep inward slope, axe tlmoi^ hoxi- 

aontd in idi^ixig very gently inward towards the oen« 

tral space. Benoe the opening of the fiinnel becomes widely ex* 
pand^ and, when the radial pentagon is viewed from above, little 
or nothing is seen besides the proper ventral faces of its oompcment 
radiaJs. All the species of Aetinometra which I have examined 
have smaller musde-plates than, those of any AnUdan except A, 
maeroenema^ so that the distal faoasi of the radials are very low and 
the muscular fosssB quite inconspicuous. They are separated from 
the ligament-fossBB by very prominent ridges, which are either hori- 
zontal or curved slightly upwards. These start from the sides of 
the radial, run inwards towards the middle line, and then turn 
downwards so as to leave between them a wide furrow which grar 
dually dies away below, with the disappearance of its bounding ridges. 
The only Antedon I know which presents features at aU resembling 
these is the anomalous < Challenger^ species from Station 212. The 
arrangement of the ridges is essentially the same as in Actinometra^ 
though the shape of the distal faces of the radials is somewhat 
different. Ko Actinometra has the distinct rim on the ventral side 
of the opening of the central canal that exists in all Antedons^ in 
which the transverse articular ridge rises up round the opening as a 
prominent triangular rim. 

There is one singular type of fossil Comatulce^ the Jurassic genus 
JSolaiiocrinus, Goldfuss*, which has been long regarded as distinct 
from the recent forms, owing to the appearance of basal pieces 
on the exterior of the calyx. Schliitert merges Solanocrinm in 
Antedon ; for he does not regard the difference between the basals 
of the two types as of generic value. In the first type they are ex- 
ternal, while in the second they are concealed and metamorphosed 
into a rosette, having been relatively large and distinct during an 

earlier stage of development. On this subject Schliiter remarks; 

“ I have never yet seen this rosette, as baaals are present in all the 
species which I have examined.” Hero, of course, he moans basals 
iDte those of JSolanocrinug^ which appear on the exterior of the calyx 
between the radials and the centrodorsal. He describes eight new 
species, five of which are based on the characters of the centrodorsal 
piece only ; and it is therefore only an assumption on his part that 

basalia ” were present in those five species. At the time Schliiter’s 
paper was written this assumption was perfectly justifiable, in fact 
the only one which could be made under the circumstances. It was 
based on the fact that the only Comatulce^ besides Glenotremites, 
with interradial grooves on the ventral surface of the centrodorsal 
* ^Petrefaota Ctermaniw/ i. p. 166. t Op, cU, pp, S6, 49. 
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Which were known at that time were the Tarions species of Soldruh 
crinus*, the so-called Comast&rf of Lnndgren, and the three small 
centrodorsal pieces described by Edward EorbesJ from the Coralline 
Crag. These last, having no calyx attached, proved nothing either 
way. The same was the case with the isolated centrodorsal piece of 
Glmot/remites^ the interradial grooves on which were described as 
^‘ambtilacra” by Goldfuss, and as sockets for the attachment of the 
arms by Agassiz, Rbmer, Pictet, and Geinitz, Their real nature as 
surfaces of attachment for the basals was first made clear by Lund- 
gren§. The so-called Comaster, discovered by Schliiter, and first 
described by Lundgren, has a centrodorsal with all the characters of 
Glenotremites, viz. a more or less distinct dorsal star, and on the 
ventral surface radial pits separated by interradial grooves. One 
specimen retaining the calyx attached to the centrodorsal piece 
resembles Solanocrhius in the presence, above the interradial angles 
of the centrodorsal, of external basals which obviously occupy the in- 
terradial grooves on its ventral surface. Here, then, is the real ex- 
planation of the “ ambulacra ” of Glenotremites ; and Schliiter was 
naturally entitled to suppose that all the Comatulce described by him 
with these interradial grooves had corresponding external basals 
like those of Comaster (Jntedon) Betzii, and presumably, therefore, 
no rosette. 

It is noteworthy, however, that in A, lenticularis and A. italica, 
two out of the three species with the calyx preserved, Schliiter had 
some difficulty in detecting the presence of external basals. In the case 
of A, lenticularis he can only describe them as apparently showing 
themselves in two places, beneath the sutures of the united first ra- 
dials ; while he neither describes nor figures them in A. italica, though, 
since he says they are present in all the fossil species examined by 
him, it is to be supposed that they exist in this one. An analogous 
case to that of Schliiter’s specimen of A, lenticularis, viz. basals 
appearing externally at some of the angles of the calyx, but not at 
others, will be noticed further on in A, asquimarginata (PI. V. 
4). 

The variations are perfectly explained by what is now known 
respecting recent Comatulce. I pointed out in 1877 1| that in some 
species of Actinometra the rosette is connected with five prismatic 
or cylindrical rods that lie in a stellate series of interradial grooves 
(the basal grooves) on the ventral surface of the centrodorsal piece. 
“ These five rods, to which, taken together, the author has given the 
name of the basal star, vary very greatly in the degree of their 
development, not only in different species, but in different individuals 

♦ GoldfuBS, it is true, says nothing about such grooves, but merely speahs 
of the basals as articulated on “fiinf strahlenfdrmige Erhabenheiten.” These 
interradial elevations were, however, grooved as in recent Comatula. Quenstedt 
(* Echinodermen/ p. 173) describes them as “ gefurchte Strahlen.” 

t ** Om en C<master ooh en Aptychus frSn Kopinge,” Ofversigt af Kongl. 
Yetenskaps Akademiens Forhandlingar, Stockholm, 1874, No. 3, p. 69. 

t “Echinodermata of the British Tertiary Peposits,” Palseontogr. Soc. 18o2, 
pp. 19, 20. 

§ Op. cit p. 664 II Joum. linn. Soc. he. cit. p. 452. 
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of the same species, and to some extent also in the same individual. 
The reason of this is that these rods are not calcifications in a 
nucleated protoplasmic network like the other pieces of the skeleton, 
but they are simply formed by a more or less complete deposition 
of calcareous matter in the five interradial planes around the fibres 
of connective tissue which efiect the synostosis of the centrodorsal 
piece with the pentagonal base of the calyx,” At the same time I 
drew attention to the striking resemblance between the basal rays 
of Actinometra and the basals of Solanocrinus^ noting, however, an 
important point of difference between the two structures, viz. the 
appearance of the latter on the exterior of the calyx, but the complete 
concealment of the basal rays, as well as of the rosette, in those four 
species of Actinometra which I had then examined. 

During the past two years I have dissected the calices of a con- 
siderable number of Comatulce (26 species), and I have found the 
basal rays to be always present in Actinometra^ and generally so in 
Anteclon, the European species and O^^Mocrinus being the exceptions, 
I have also discovered that in some few species, both of Antedon and 
of Actinometra^ the basal rays do appear upon the exterior of the 
calyx, as in the fossil Ant. Ketzii and Ant. semiglohosa. Had I not 
known from actual examination that those recent species have a 
concealed rosette, I should of course have regarded the visible ends 
of their basal rays as the unmetamorphosed embryonic basals, and 
as homologous with the similarly placed basals of Fentacrinus asteria. 
This is, in fact, the view which I have expressed with respect to the 
basals of Solanocrinns ; but the extraordinary resemblance between 
the calyx of Ant. macromema, from Sydney Harbour, and that of 
iS. costatus has led me to doubt its truth. The question is one of 
great interest, but is beyond the limits of this paper. I am giving 
it my best attention, and hope ere long to arrive at a definite con- 
clusion, respecting it. It is sufficient at present to notice that the 
existence of basal grooves on the centrodorsal does not necessarily 
imply the presence of external basals and the- absence of a rosette, 
as is supposed by Schliiter. In some species both are present, and 
in others only the rosette, so that it is comparatively unimportant 
whether there are external basals or not in Ant. italica. I imagine, 
however, that a resette is certainly present, as in all recent Comatulce. 

I have referred already to the curious differences in the degree of 
development of the basal rays, not only in the same species, but 
also in the same individual. These are very marked in some of the 
new “ Challenger” Comatulce, which may have three of the raj’s reach- 
ing the outer surface of the calyx, while the others are invisible ex- 
ternally, as in most recent Comatulce. This is a parallel case to 
Schluter's specimen of Ant. lenticularis, which has only two visible, 
and to a new fossil species, Ant. ceqxdmarginata (PI. V, fig. 4 c), the 
unique specimen of which in the British Museum shows the ends of 
three or, possibly, four of its basal rays on the exterior of the calyx, 

I may mention here that these basal rays also appear exter- 
nally in my single (dissected) specimen of Promachocrinus her-- 
guelensis. There are ten radials, five of which, alternating with the 
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others^ are separated from the centrodorsal by tbe small triangular 
ends of the basal rays. The precise nature of these inten^ial 
radials ” puzzles me a good deal, and 1 prefer for the present to reserve 
my judgment about them. 

Let us now pass on to the ComatulcB which I have to describe. 

1. Aktedok paeadoxa *, Goldf. sp. Plate V. fig. 1. 

Glenotremites paradoxus, Goldf. Petref. Germani®, i. p. 159, Taf. 
xlix. fig. 9, Taf. li. fig. 1. 

Antsdon paradoxus, Schliiter, Zeitsch. d. deutsch. geol. Gesellsch. 
1878, p.42. 

The Museum of Practical Geology contains two specimens of a 
Chalk Comatula which agrees very closely with Glenotremites para^ 
doxus as described by Goldfuss and Schliiter. The centrodorsal is 
hemispherical, with a deepish hollow at the pole. The bottom of 
this hollow is occupied by a five-rayed impression, which is far more 
distinct in the smaller specimen than in the larger. The cirrhus- 
sockets are in 10 vortical rows, each row consisting of 2-4 sockets 
more or less alternating with those of adjacent rows. The characters 
of the sockets, as described by Goldfuss, are rather peculiar. They 
are pierced in the centre by an oval hole, which has a slight elevation 
at each side, and is apparently only absent from a few of the upper- 
most pits [i, e, sockets]. The remaining surface of the pits, as far 
as their margin, is marked by very fine grooves, which here and there 
are continuous with those of the adjacent ones.’' Very similar 
cirrhus-sockets occur in some of Schliiter’s new species, but only in 
the Cretaceous ones ; and even in these the central perforation has 
not the oval or keyhole-shape that it has in A, paradoxa, and 
another species (A. rugosa) from the English Chalk, which I shall 
describe immediately. 

The basal grooves on the ventral surface of the centrodorsal are 
rather deep, and of an elongated pyriform shape, just as in Goldfuss’s 
smaller figure (Taf. li. fig. 1). Their sides are more or less 
distinctly plicated, showing traces of very minute ridges and furrows 
(PI. Y. fig. 1), which run somewhat obliquely to the axis of the 
grooves, and give them exactly the appearance represented in 
Goldfuss’s figure. This, I believe, is the real nature of the “ paarweise 
gegeniiberstehende Poren ” which Goldfuss imagined himself to have 
discovered, so that he was led to describe the grooves as Felder 
der Fuhlergange.” 

I regard these markings as rather more characteristic of this 
species and its allies than Schliiter seems inclined to admit. He 
says “ there are, it is true, some irregular punctate impressions in 
the original specimen, but they are not perforations. They are 
unimportant and accidental, and have nothing whatever to do with 
ambulacral pores.” Similar markings occur more or less distinctly 

* Scbluter uses Antedon as a masculine name. I have mven reasons else- 
where {^Actirumetra;* p. 16) for preferring to follow Pourt^es, who makes it 
feminine. The latter course seems to be the more correct i^m as etymological 
point of view {* Nature,* vol. xv. p. 366). 
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in A. rugosa (PL Y, fig. 2 a) ; but nothing of the kind appears 
in G^ldfuss’s larger figure of A, paradooca (Taf. xlix. fig. 9), the 
margins of the basal grooves being quite simple and not plaited at 
all. I imagine that this difference is merely one depending on the 
state of preservation of the specimen ; for in the English examples 
the plaiting is much more distinct at the sides of some grooves than 
at the sides of others which are evidently more worn. 

The same is probably the case with regard to the differences 
between the English and German specimens in the nature of the 
openings on the upper surface of the centrodorsal. The central 
axial opening in the latter, the eo-called mouth, is distinct from 
the five largo oval holes disposed around it, the so-called “ genital 
openings.” In the English specimen there is a five-pointed axial 
opening, the points of which, rather less deep than the centre, seem 
to correspond to the “genital openings” of Goldfuss’s specimens. 
This is probably due to accident, just as supposed by Geinitz * for 
his specimens, the “ hufeiscnfdrmig erhabeno Leiste,” which Gold- 
fuss described as forming the central boundary of the pits, having 
boon broken in the removal of the matrix ; for the central ends of 
some of the radial extensions of the axial opening have small pro- 
jections from their sides, which look as if they were the remains of 
broken bars bridging those extensions. I say “ bridging,” because 
I do not think that these bars W'ere the ux)per ends of very thin 
walls separating the radial pits from the central cavity, as in 
A. BetziL From the condition of the specimen I should rather 
judge that there was but one five-rayed cavity, and that the central 
ends of the rays were bridged over by thin bony bars. The outer 
ends of some of them have a tendency to bifurcation. This was 
also visible in Goldfuss’s specimens, as is well seen in his fig. 9 c on 
Taf. xlix. It is a peculiarity of some interest, because, as already 
mentioned, it is exhibited in a much more marked degree by one of 
the ‘ Challenger ^ Antedons. 

But the most curious feature in A, paradoxa is its possessing 
certain characters which are confined, with only one exception, so 
far as I know, to two Antedons inhabiting respectively the northern 
and southern extremities of the Atlantic. The one is the well- 
known A, Eschrichtii of the Arctic Ocean and the north temperate 
zone, and the other is a closely allied but not identical form from 
the Southern Sea (Heard Island). In both of these species the 
centrodorsal cavity is rather deep, and its walls are marked by strong 
ribs, the lower ends of which are more or less distinctly visible 
through the axial opening, projecting beneath its lip which their 
upper ends help to support. Five of them, those at the inter- 
ra^al angles, are often considerably larger than the rest, and may 
be the only ones visible t# In other cases, however, both these and 
numerous smaller intermediate ribs are visible through the axial 
opening, as is seen in PL Y. fig. 3. The ribs are much more 

* “ Das Blbthakebirge in Sachsen,” Palieontographioa, vol. xv. pp. 91, 92, 
Taf. zxiii. 8-10. 

t Trans. Linn. Soc. ser. 2, Zool. toL ii. pl« iv. fig. 11. 
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distinct in some specimens than in others, both species exhibiting a 
great amount of individual variation in this respect. In the Heard- 
Island specimen represented here, both the radial and the inter- 
radial ribs are exceptionally distinct. 

The presence of these ribs is very characteristic of the two polar 
Antedons, It does not appear to depend upon the depth of the 
centrodorsal cavity ; for there are no ribs even in the deepest centro- 
dorsal pieces of the northern A, celtica or of A. jphalangivm (Medi- 
terranean), though these centrodorsals may be externally higher 
and internally deeper than those of small examples of A, EschrichtiL 
The same is the case with regard to the deep centrodorsals of some 
new Antedons from the South Pacific. Only one of these, from 
Station 170 (630 fathoms), just north of the Kermadec Islands, 
shows any trace of ribs. There are only ten, five radial and five 
interradial, and they are so faintly marked that they would readily 
be overlooked by any one whose attention was not specially directed 
to them. 

iN'ow in Goldfuss’s description of A, ^aradoxa (p. 159) the fol- 
lowing passage occurs ; — 

“ The mouth is furnished with five blunt processes, only one of 
which is preserved in the specimen figured ; so that the points of 
attachment of the rest are visible.” According to Schliiter ♦, how- 
ever, ‘‘the tooth-liko process described by Goldfuss in the mouth is 
nothing but a fragment of the calcareous matrix which has by 
chance adhered to the specimen at this point.” It will be under- 
stood that the term ‘‘ mouth is here used to mean the central 
opening on the ventral surface of the centrodorsal, 

Schliiter has examined the original specimen figured by Goldfuss, 
and therefore speaks with authority ; but I cannot help suspecting 
that the interradial process in question was of the same nature as 
the larger ribs of A, Eschrichtii and of its southern representative 
(PI. V. fig. 3). In the English specimen which I am describing 
these interradial ribs are rather prominent ; they stand out like 
buttresses, projecting into the central cavity from the inner ends of 
the basal grooves which they support; while there are traces of 
smaller intervening ribs on the end walls of the radial extensions of 
the central cavity — faint ones, it is true, in four cases, but tolerably 
distinct in the fifth. It is the presence of these ribs which leads me 
to think (as pointed out above) that the radial extensions of the 
central cavity were continuous with it beneath bony bridges, and 
not cut off from it as in .4. Metzii ; so that they are not precisely 
equivalent to the radial pits of A, rosacea or A, rotunda (PI. V. 
fig. 5 a), which are merely excavations in the projecting lip of the 
cavity or in the upper surface of its walls. 

Diameter of larger specimen, 13 millims. ; of smaller, 6 millims. 
Heights, 7 millims. and 3 millims. respectively. 

Locality, Upper Chalk, Dover. Coll. Museum of Practical 
Geology, 

* Op. Ht p. 43. 
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2. Antbbon BtrGOSA, n. sp. Plate V. fig. 2 . 

The oentrodorsal is a tliick pentagonal disk ‘with rounded angles 
and steep sides, which bear about twenty-five cirrhus-sockets in two 
irregular alternating rows. The sockets have keyhole-shaped per- 
forations and striated margins like those of A, ^paradoooa. The 
dorsal surface is flattened, with a deep central hollow, at the bottom 
of which is a five-rayed impression. In the centre of the ventral 
surface is a shallow five-rayed cavity without any ribs on its sides. 
The rays have straight smooth sides, without any indications of plates 
or bars separating them from the central space ; so that I do not 
imagine the stellate shape of the cavity to be accidental, as Schlutor * 
suggests in the case of A, semiglohosa. The basal grooves have 
plaited sides, but are loss deep than in A, ^aradosea ; in fact one 
of them slopes gradually downwards at its central end on to the 
floor of the central cavity, and is not raised slightly above it, as is 
the case with the other four. The angles of the ventral surface, 
where their outer ends lie, project rather prominently (PL V. 
fig. 2, c). Beyond the ends of the rays of the central cavity there 
is a furrow in the middle line of each radial area ; its depth is 
rather variable, for it is sometimes distinct and sometimes barely 
traceable, the two furrows at the sides of that basal groove 
which is so much lower than the rest. 

Diameter 9*5 miUims. ; height 3*5 millims. 

Locality, Chalk (Sussex). Dixon Collection, British Museum. 

Bemarlcs, This species, while resembling A, jgaradom in the 
characters of its cirrhus-sockets and basal grooves, presents many 
points of difference from that typo. It is flatter, with a more pen- 
tagonal outline and fewer cirrhus-sockets ; while there are no ribs 
on the walls of the central cavity, the appearance of which is very 
different from that of Goldfuss^s species. The striated cirrhus- 
sockets, pentagonal outline, and stellate axial cavity (?) are points of 
resemblance to A, semiglohosa ; but the latter species has a hemi- 
spherical centrodorsal with nearly fifty cirrhus-sockets, and tho 
sides of its basal grooves are not plaited. 

3. Antedon -ffiauiMARGiirATA, n. Bp. Plate V. fig. 4. 

This is a well-preserved specimen, consisting of the united radial 
pentagon and oentrodorsal piece. The latter is a truncated hemi- 
sphere (9*5 by 3*5 millims.), with a wide but shallow depression in 
the middle of its under surface, and three incomplete rows of plain 
cirrhus-sockets, placed more or less vertically above one another, on 
its sides, seventeen or eighteen sockets in each row. Its ventral 
surface is a good deal wider than the base of the radial pentagon, 
the angles of which approach its margin (fig. 4, a) ; but there is a 
considerable space between the incurved lower border of each radial 
and the corresponding side of the roughly pentagonal oentrodorsal. 
These spaces gave support to the proximal portions of the second 
radials, which would thus be parti^y in'visible, the first, of course, 

* Cjp. ciY. p. 42 , 
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Imig entirely so, to any one examining the complete skeleton. 
This concealment of the first radials entirely, and of the second 
partially, is a peculiar condition which occurs in very few recent 
Comatulce ; but it is common to Schliiter’s three species A, smir- 
glohosa, A, lenticularis, and A. italica. In A» cequimarginata, as in 
the first of these, a small portion of the dorsal surface of the radials 
is visible where it is slightly upturned at their lower angles. At 
four of the angles (possibly only three) every two radials are sepa- 
rated by a minute triangular piece (fig. 4, c) of very variable size, 
which represents the end of a basal ray. At the other angle, 
however, and perhaps even in a second J^for it is very difficult to 
decide), this piece is absent altogether, the corresponding basal 
ray not quite reaching the exterior of the calyx. 

The articular faces of the radials (fig. 4, h) have nearly all the 
characters of those of an ordinary Antedon, They are trapezoidal 
in form and rather wider than high, with a considerable inclination 
to the vertical axis of the calyx, so that almost the whole of them 
is visible when the calyx is viewed from above (fig. 4, a). 

The dorsal fossa for the elastic ligament is very large, as in some 
other fossil Comatulcp^ and takes up about | of the whole height of 
the articular face. The middle of its upper portion has the usual 
deep hollow just beneath the great transverse articular ridge. A 
prominent rim rises from this ridge around the opening of the axial 
canal, which is thus very nearly in the centre of the articular face. 
From its upper border there proceed two slanting lateral ridges that 
separate the largo ligamentous from the small muscular fossae on 
each side. There is also a prominent intermuscular ridge that 
proceeds upwards from the same point and reaches the centre of the 
ventral margin of the articular face ; this is not notched, as is 
usually the case, but quite even, and forms a part of the rim of the 
deep central funnel. 

Height 7 millims. ; diameter 9*5 millims. 

Locality, The Gault at Folkestone. Original in the British 
Museum. 

RemarTcs. The characters of this species are intermediate between 
those of A, semiglohosa from the Greensand (=Kreidemergel, Goldf.) 
of Speldorf and A, levticvlaris of the Maestricht Chalk. Its re- 
semblance to the latter species lies chiefly in the marked curvature 
of the sides of the radial pentagon ; but it is very like A, semi-' 
glohosa in the shape of the centrodorsal and the articular faces of 
the radials, and also in the upturning of the flanks of their dorsal 
surfaces above the outer ends of the inconspicuous basal rays. The 
articular faces, however, are less hollowed than in A, semiglobosa^ 
BO that their opposed edges stand out less prominently than in this 
species ; but these faces have a much more marked inward slope, 
the dorsal fossa for the elastic ligament being visible to a greater 
extent, when the calyx is viewed from above, than in either of the 
two allied species. The relative proportions of the calyx also are 
different from those which obtain in nearly all the other fossil 
Comatulce, 
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4 AcnKOMBTEiL LoTfisri, n. sp. 

This fossil consists of the centrodorsal, radials, and first two 
braohials of what must have been a large Actinometra. The centro- 
dorsal is exceedingly peculiar, and but for my experience with the 
‘ Challenger ^ Comatulce I should have been greatly puzzled what to 
make of it. In fact it has been generally taken for the “ head ” of 
a Pentaerinus^ to which it has a considerable resemblance, except in 
the absence of external basals ; and even these pieces seem to be 
wanting in some species of the genus (P. Fisheri for example) as it 
is at present constituted. 

Actinomtra Loveni, n. sp. Prom the Gault, Folkestone. 



Dorsal aspect of the calyx, showing the clefts between the first radials and the 
sides of the centrodorsal, which shows no traces of the attachment of 
cirrhi. X 2. 

In my preliminary report upon the ‘ Challenger ’ Comatulce''^ I have 
described how the centrodorsal of some tropical species undergoes 
a long series of changes in its shape and relations, which do not 
commence until some time after the loss of the stem and the entry 
upon a free state of existence. These changes are of three kinds 
(1) the loss of all the cirrhi and the gradual obliteration of their 
sockets ; (2) the lowering of the centrodorsal to the level of the 
radial pentagon, or sometimes even below it ; and (3) the appearance 
of clefts at its sides between its ventral surface and the dorsal faces 
of the first radials. These three features are combined in various 
ways in several tropical Comaivilm, The clefts are largest in Act, 
stellata, Ltk., and in Loven’s Phanogenia tyjjica ; but in the former 
species the centrodorsal is entirely devoid of cirrhi and altogether 
below the level of the radial pentagon, while in Phanogenia it is a 
trifle above the level of the radials and bears a few indistinct cirrhus- 
sockets. Act Loveni presents a condition intermediate between 
these two. 


E 2 


* Proc. R. S., No. 194, pp. 390-393. 
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Ttto eeattodarsal be«rs no trace of cirrhoe-sockets, and peripherally 
i» Inmost) hut not quite, on a level with the radials. Its surface 
riees a little from the periphery towards the centre, and'^then sinks 
again* The larger portion of the dorsal surface is thus somewhat 
concave, and the hoEow is partiaEy Mod up with pyrites. The 
radial clefts are very marked, but are chiefly due to the inner edges 
of the radials being concave instead of straight, as the sides of the 
centrodorsal are much less curved than in Plianoyema or Act, 
stellata. Hence its outline is only very bluntly stellate. The first 
radials are thus very much shorter in the middle than at the sides 
along their lines of suture, the inner encis of which are in contact 
with the points of the centrodorsal star. The distal edges of the 
first radials are also somewhat incurved and receive the convex 
proximal edges of the second radials ; these, as well as the 
axElaries, are rather arched from side to side. They are twice as 
long as the first radials (along their middle line), have a nearly 
straight distal edge, and are only partly united laterally. The 
axiUarios are broadly pentagonal and about half as long again as 
fihe second radials ; the first brachials oblong and partly united 
lateraEy, the opposed inner faces of each pair having small fossae 
which lodged 4he ligament connecting them. The articulation 
between them and the second brachials was by ligaments attached 
on either side of a vertical ridge as in Ant. rosacea. The second 
brachials are bluntly wedge-shaped and rather convex, their distal 
articular faces having the usual fossae for muscles and ligaments, 
and a large pinnule-socket towards the outer side. 

Total ^ameter across the circle of second brachials 21 millims. 
Diameter of centrodorsal plate 5 millims. 

Locality, The Gault of Folkestone. Original in the Woodwardian 
Museum, Cambridge. 

Bemarics, The chief interest of this fossE is that it shows the same 
altered condition of the centrodorsal as wo now find in Actinometree 
from the Philippines and the Malay Archipelago, aU of them from 
quite shaEow water, i, e, 20 fathoms or less. 

I have much pleasure in dedicating this fine species to Prof. Lovdn, 
whose description of Phanogenia has helped me greatly towards 
understanding the peculiar features which it presents. 

6. Axtedok eottoda, n. sp. Plate V, fig. 5. 

Centrodorsal hemispherical, slightly fiattened at the pole, which 
is free from cirrhus-sockets and marked by a shallow steUate im- 
pression. Sockets polygonal, closely set in four alternating rows 
with occasional traces of a fifth and even of a sixth. Ventral sur- 
face very slightly concave, with a markedly circular outline, and a 
faintly lobulated axial opening leading into a shaUow central 
cavity. Basal grooves rather wide, with rounded distal, and blunrtly 
pointed proximal ends. Central ends of radial areap occupied by 
smaU shaEow pits lying a Httle way from the margin of the axial 
opening. 

Diameter 4*5 miEims. ; height 2 miEims. 
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Loealiiy , Hie Haldon QiJeensaixd (]Sreoc<»maai). Original in the 
British Mnsexim. 

Bemarhs. The ventral surface (H. V. fig. 6^ a) of this elegant little 
species has some resemblance both in shape and in appearance to 
that of Ant. menensis, Sohluter, from the later “ Cenomanien,^ The 
radial pits, however, are relatively smaller and less distinctly four- 
sided than in Ant. menensis^ and the cirrhus-sookets are considerably 
more numerous and more closely set. 

6. Actiitoioitka abnoemi^u. sp. Plato V. fig. 8, 

The centrodorsal of this peculiar little species is a thin, irregularly 
four-sided plate with rounded angles. Its dorsal surface has gently 
sloping sides, which bear about thirty rather deep cirrhus-sookets 
in an incomplete double row. Inside the line of sockets the sur- 
face is tolerably flat till near the centre, where it rises slightly. On 
the slope of this central elevation are flve somewhat lancetihaped 
pits, radial in position and rather variable in size and depth ; three 
of them are partially filled by small rod-like pieces all of different 
lengths. At the apex of the specimen I found an irregular circular 
pit nearly filled up by a small tubercle rising somewhat above its 
edge. 

On carefully cleaning away under water with a camePs hair 
brush the clayey material at the bottom of the internal cavity, I 
found this tubercle to be the broken end of a tiny rounded rod. 
This seems to have somehow found its way into the cavity of the 
centrodorsal, and to have become fixed in its dorsal opening by tho 
hardening of the clayey matrix. The central cavity is rather deep, 
with nearly vertical walls on which some of the internal openings 
of the cirrhus-canals are just traceable. Its upper axial opening 
is irregularly hexagonal with rather rounded angles, the ventral 
surface of the plate sloping very gradually from its circumference 
towards the opening, near the margin of which tho slope increases 
a little. On this steeper part are five shallow radial pits of variable 
shape : two are roughly quadrangular, each with a low radial bar 
dividing it into two parts ; another is distinctly bifurcate, one 
division being longer than the other ; while tho two remaining pita 
are rather indistinct, their distal ends not being very clearly separa- 
ble from the irregular furrows in the outer parts of tho radial areas. 
The basal grooves, also rather indistinct, are narrow and parallel- 
sided. 

Diameter 4*5 millims. 

Locality. The Bradford Clay, Cirencester. 

Remarks. The discoidal shape of the centrodorsal and tho limita- 
tion of tho cirrhi to its sloping sides are characteristic of Actinometra. 
The presence of radial pits is unusual, for I have not found them in 
any recent species of the genus. 

The specimen was found by tho late Dr. B. P. Woodward and 
given by him to Dr. Wright of Cheltenham, who has kindly placed 
it in my hands for description. 
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7. Antedon PRI9CA, n. sp. Plate Y. fig. 7. 

Besides the isolated centrodorsal just described (Act. alnormis\ a 
second specimen from the same locality, but with the radials attached, 
was forwarded to me by Dr. Wright; but, to my great regret, it arrived 
in a most fragmentary condition. The centrodorsal was in several 
pieces, one or two fortunately being rather large ; while the radials 
were all separated from one another, and one of them broken in two. 
These, however, I have succeeded in fitting together sufficiently well 
to be able .to see their general characters. Between the lower angles 
of contiguous radials there appear externally the rounded ends 
of small basal rods, just as in the species of Solanocrinus from the 
White Jura of Germany and Ant, enquimarginata (PI. V. fig. 4, c). 
These are possibly the ends of basal rays just as in recent Comatulce ; 
but owing to the condition of the specimen it is impossible to make 
out whether their central ends were connected with a rosette as in 
the living species. 

The greater part of the dorsal surface of the radials is synosteal 
for their attachment to the centrodorsal, only a small peripheral por- 
tion being turned upwards so as to appear on the exterior of the 
calyx, where it would be barely visible except just at the angles. 
There is thus considerably less of an ‘‘ outer dorsal surface ” than in 
S, costatus ^ which this type resembles in most other points, viz. the 
basal pieces appearing externally, the slope of the outer faces of the 
radials and their shape, wide and low with large ligamentous and 
small muscular fossse, which are separated by a slight furrow. The 
latter features arc usually characteristic of Actinometra, but they 
also occur in Ant. macrocnema and Ant. h^asiliensis, and are accompa- 
nied, as in this fossil, by a greater slope of the distal faces of the radials 
than I know of in any Actinonietra. I have carefully compared the 
radials of this fossil with those of eleven recent species of Actinome-- 
tra ; but they have a much less rescmldance to any of these than to 
the radials of Ant. hrasiliensis^ the distal faces of which are also con- 
siderably inclined to the vertical axis of the calyx. The large size 
of the transverse articular ridge and the number of cirrhus-sockets 
on the larger fragments of tho broken centrodorsal piece also point 
to this fossil being an Antedon. Except for having a notch in the 
middle of their upper border and an intermuscular furrow descending 
from it, the wide and low distal faces have a general resemblance to 
those of Ant. ccquimarginata (PL V. fig. 4, 6, c). 

Width of a single radial 3 millims. 

Locality. The Bradford Clay, Cirencester. 

Pound by Dr. S. P. Woodward; now in the collection of Dr. 
Wright. 

^ This is the oldest known Antedon^ no species of Solanocrinm occur- 
ring in Germany below the lowest beds (a) of the White Jura, which 
correspond to our Middle Oolites. 

8. Actinometra MtLLERi, n. sp. Plate Y. fig. 6. 

Centrodorsal a thin pentagonal disk with from 2~4 sockets along 
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each side. The largest specimens (5*5 millims.) are the flattest, having 
the widest cirrhnsr-free space. In the smaller ones the dorsal surface 
is more generally convex, and the plate has less distinct sides. 

Yentral surface flat, with a round axial opening. Basal grooves 
shallow, slightly widening from central to distal ends. 

Locality, The Great Oolite, Bath. 

There are five specimens in the British Museum, one of which is 
very small, and the others more nearly equal. All are very much 
worn. 

Remarks, This, the earliest known Gomatula^ is a good typical 
Actinometra^ so far as can be judged from the appearance of the cen- 
trodorsal, which is very similar to that of many recent species from 
the Philippines and Malay Archipelago. I dedicate it to Johannes 
Muller, to whom we are indebted for its generic name. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE V. 

Fig. 1. Antedm paraJoxa, from tho Upper Cballf, Dover. Ventral surface of 
oentrodorsal. X 3. 

2. Anted, on rugosa, n. sp., from the Cbnlk. Ccntrodorsal : «, ventral sur- 

face ; h, dorsal surface ; c, from the side. X 2. 

3. Ventral surface of the ceutrodorsal of a new (recent) Antedon from 

Heard Island. Tho lower ends of tho ribs on the walls of the inter- 
nal cavity are visible through the axial opening, x 3. 

4. Antedon <Bqimmrgmata,, n. sp., from the Gault, Folkestone. Oentro- 

dorsal and radial pentagon : from above ; 6, from the side, radial 
view ; c, from the side, interrfwlial view, showing tho end of one of 
the basal rays between tho lower angles of two contiguous rad Lais. 
X 4. 

6. Antedon rotunda, n. sp., from the Haldon Greensand. Oentrodorsal : 
a, ventral surface ; from tho side ; t\ dorsal surface. 

6. Actinometra MuUeriy n. sp,, from the Great Oolite, Bsith. Oentrodorsal: 

a, ventral surface ; b, from tho side ; c, dorsal surface. X 3. 

7. Antedon prisca, n. sp., from the Bradford Olay, Cirencester. Side view 

of two contiguous radials, showing tlie end of a basal piece between 
their lower anglers, x 6. 

8. Actino7netra abnormis, n. sp., from the Bradford Clay, Cirencester. 

Oentrodorsal : a, ventral surface ; b, from the side , c, dorsal surface, 
X8. 
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Fim-Baniiijrf {n OAiorM. Coal in the Miblib 

yfim B?bito 0/ Yobkhhibb^ wiA the 
feBCOT. Bjr JAKBSiy. Dayis, Esq., 
E.S«iu, r,G.B., &Ci (Bead November 5, 1879.) 

lir a pitper I had the honour to read before this Society in 1876 
a section of the strata composing the West Biding of Yorkshire 
Coal-field from the EUaud Flag rock to the Blocking Coal is given. 
The Blocking Coal is probably the equivalent of the Silkstone Coal 
of the more southern part of the Coal-field, and is regarded by the 
members of the Geological Survey as the most convenient stratum 
to form the dividing line between the Lower and Middle Coal- 
measures. The coal-seams yielding the fossil fish-remains which 
form the subject of the present paper occur about 400 feet higher 
in the series than the Blocking Coal. The following section may 
serve to give an idea of the position of the Stone- or Gas-coal of 
Adwalton and the surrounding district : — 


ft. in. 

Thornhill rook 120 0 

Blue argillaceous shale 1(5 0 

Joan Goal; 1 

Blue shale * 24 0 

Coal 0 10 

Seat-earth G 0 

Blue shale, with layers of ironstone 13 0 

White earth, with bands of ironstone 7 0 

Black shale, with 3 0 

Adwalton Stone ok Canned Goal 1 10 

Seat-earth 2 0 

Strong white stone 17 0 

Blue shale 4 0 

Black Coal 0 7 

White stones wdth shales 31 0 


PoKTT-YARDS OoAL (Dewsbury Bank Coal, or the Plockton 

Thin or Adwalton Black bed) 3 0 

Seat-earth 3 0 

Blue shales, &c 43 0 

First Brown Metal Coal 2 0 

Strong sandy shale 24 0 

Second Brown Metal Coal, or Old Hards 1 10 

Seat-earth 3 0 

Soft blue shale, with ironstone 10 0 

Coal 0 9 

Blue shale and ironstone 26 0 

Sandstone 20 0 

Blue shale 12 0 

Middleton Little Coal 2 10 

Seat-earth 4 0 

Measures with two thin coals 76 0 

Middleton Main Coal, Cromwell Coal or New Hards 4 8 

Seat-earth with thin layers of coal intercalated 10 0 

Measures 36 0 

Middleton 11-yards Coal or Three-quarters Coal 2 6^ 

Measures 40 0 

Blocking or Silkstone Coal 3 4 


* Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc, 1876, vol. xxidi. p. 332, 
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The whdb serioQ exhibit! oonsiderable Tsriatioos m the character 
and f^ative tbi^efla of the strata. The coals, ihi^h p^haps 
more pemstmit than the other members of the series, do not form 
an exoe^on. SeotioxiB expo^ m pits and borings in Cerent 
localities prove the ooals to than off In certain directions and almost 
disappem: ; in some the qoal is divided into two bands by lenticular 
masses of shale or sandstone many feet in thickness; in others 
two beds of coal gmdually converge and form one thicker bed. In 
this respect the Mddle Coal-measures differ from the Lower Coal- 
measures. The latter, especially in the Lower or Halifax series, are 
remarkably persistent. The Halifax hard and soft ooals extend over 
the whole of the Coal-field with an almost uniform thickness. They 
are worked a few miles from Leeds, at Halifax, thence southwards 
to the Sheffield district, and also in Derbyshire and Nottingham- 
shire. 

The particular bed of coal which has furnished the material for 
this paper is no exception to the general rule ; if any thing, it is 
more variable than any other coal in tho series. The Adwalton 
Stone Coal or Cannel exists over a district about 20 square miles in 
extent. It has been, or is, worked at Adwalton, Carlinghow, 
Bruntclifib, Gildersome, Morley, Tingley, and Arddey. ^ On the 
N.W. and W. the outcrop occurs a little beyond Carlinghow and 
Adwalton. On the N.E. the measures, including the Cannel Coal, 
are thrown by a fault against the Lower Coal-measures. On the 
South and S.E. they gradually thin out and disappear. Tho 
following sections serve to show how extremely variable is tho 
quantity or thickness of the Cannel Coal even in this small area. 

Taking tho colliery at Tingley as a centre, we have tho following 


section ; — 

ft. in. 

Black shale with ironstone containing Anfhraoosm 0 6 

Shell-bed, composed of AnthracosuB 0 9 

Black arenaceous shale 1 4 

“ Hubb” or “ Drub ” (an impure coal) 1 3 

Oannel Coal 1 0 

Carbonaceous shale 0 4 

Fireclay 1 0 


The “ Hubb or “ Drub ” is an impure Cannel Coal containing a 
large percentage of earthy matter. It bums with a bright flame, 
but is rendered useless for making gas by tho groat quantity of 
ashes produced during calcination. 

At Carlinghow, miles S.W. from Tingley, there is this section : — 

ft. in. 


Stone Coal 1 3 

Coal 0 2i 

Shale and Coal 0 Oj 

White earth 0 7 

Black Coal 1 0 


At Adwalton and Gildersome, at tho N.E. extremity, the following 
section has been exposed • 
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ft. in. 


Black shale (with oil) 0 7 

Stone Coal or Cannel 0 9i 

Coal 0 11 

Dirt 0 3 

Coal 0 2 

Seat-earth or spavin 0 3 

Coal 1 1 

Seat-earth 8 0 


Between Gildersome and Tingley, in nearly a straight line, about 
a mile from the latter, is Bruntcliffe, with this section : — 

ft. in. 


‘‘Hubb” 0 2 

Stone or Oannel Coal 0 8 

Shale parting 0 1 

Blendings Coal 0 6 

Strong grey shale 0 9 

Low-bed Coal 1 4 


The Cannol Coal at West Ardsley, one mile south of Tingley, 
is 6 inches thick, there being a second bed, very impure, 4 inches 
thick, separated from the former by 7 inches common coal, &c. In 
the opposite direction, l-h mile from Tingley, the Cannel Coal has 
thinned out at Middleton colliery to the following dimensions ; — 

ft. in. 


Bituminous shale 0 4 

Cannel Coal 0 H 

Common Coal 0 9J 

Oannel Coal 0 1 

Common Coal 0 2^ 


At this pit the Cannol Coal has become diminished in thickness 
to two thin beds Ih and 1 inch thick respectively, and a little 
further eastward these finally disappear, their place being supplied 
by a black bituminous shale. The Cannel Coal has a fine close- 
grained texture ; it is bituminous, and of a dull black colour. It is 
homogeneous, and breaks with a conchoidal fracture without any 
trace of the lines of deposition, in this respect differing from 
common coal. The black bituminous shale, locally named ‘‘ Hubb 
or “ Drub,” is somewhat similar in appearance to the stone coal, 
and only differs from it in having a great proportion of earthy 
matter in its composition. In some instances it contains a quantity 
of mineral oil, as at Gildersome. 

Before enumerating the remains of fossil fish found in the Cannel 
Coal it may be worth while to consider the circumstances attending 
the deposition of the coal-seam. The Cannel Coal is thickest in the 
centre, and thins off in every direction ; it becomes less pure, and 
is replaced by black carbonaceous shales, towards the circumference 
of the hod. The coals were probably aggregated in a small inland 
lake, very shallow and liable to be dried up. The plants forming 
the coal were washed into this lake by streams, and becoming 
decomposed and settling to the bottom, accumulated in a homo- 
geneous mass, prior to its being changed by pressure and bhemical 
causes into coal. The interlamination of shales, more frequent and 
thicker nearer the sides of the lake, would naturally result from 
the mud, also brought down by the streams, settling to the bottom 
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more quickly than the leaves of the plants, but at the same 
time carrying down with it a large percentage of carbonaceous 
substances. In some parts the lake appears to have become filled 
up or elevated above the water-level; and seat-earth filled with 
Stigmarian rootlets was the result. From the seat-earth grew 
plants whose remains have formed thin bands of ordinary coal. 
After the accumulation of the decajdng vegetable matter, sometimes 
deposited in water, and forming Cannel or gas-coal, at others on 
land, and resulting in thin beds of ordinary coal, the whole was 
submerged beneath the water, and an average of from one to two feet 
of black bituminous mud, containing few traces of animal exuviae, 
except an occasional layer of Entomostraca, was deposited. Above 
the black shale there is a light-grey-coloured stratum, about 10 
inches to a foot thick, which is almost or entirely composed of the 
shells of Anihracosice, Countless numbers of the shells of these 
mollusks occur; they are always found crushed. They were the 
shells of animals such as would bo found at the present time inhabi- 
ting and luxuriating in semistagnant pools — weak and thin, suffi- 
cient to serve for the protection of the mollusk in a mass of soft 
mud in a quiet inland lake, but totally inadequate for its protection 
if we imagine them to have lived in a flowing river or on the wave- 
beaten shores of an old sea. Above the shell-bed are about 20 
feet of bluish- white shales containing several layers of ironstone 
nodules. Shells of Anihracosia are common in the ironstone, but 
do not occur in the shale. All these facts point to one issue — that 
we have in these beds an example of an inland lake of freshwater 
origin. This is a most important conclusion when we come to 
consider the variety of fish-remains which have been obtained from 
these strata. 


The fossil fish are found in greatest abundance at Tingley ; where 
the coal has been worked elsewhere, fish-remains are either quite 
absent or occur with great rarity. At Tingley they are found in 
largest numbers between the Cannel Coal and “ Hubb many 
beautiful examples, however, have been obtained from all parts of 
the Cannel Coal, and they not unfrequently occur in the ‘‘ Hubb.’' 
The following is a list of the fishes which I have hitherto been able 


to identify : — 

OcBlacanthus lepturus, Aga^ 

Otenodus elegaiis (tooth), H. ^ A. 
Megalichthys Hibberti, Agass, 
Bhizodopsis, sp. ? 

PalaioiiiscuB, sp. ? 

Hyracanthus formosus, Agass. 
Otenaoanthus hybodoides, Egerton, 
Biplodus gibbosus, Agass, 
Ctenoptycnius pectinatus, Agass. 
Helodus simplex, Agass. 
Ostracacanthus dilatatus, Davis (gen. 
et sp. nov.). 

Oompsacanthus triangularis (sp. hoy.), 
Davis. 

major, Davis (sp. nor.). 

Cladodus-teeth, 

Petalodus. 


Bbizodus-scales. 

Ctenodus, sp. ?, ribs and bones. 
Pleuracanthas Ifcvissimus, Agass, 

erectus, Davis. 

pulchellus, Davis. 

alternidentatus, Davis, 

alatus, Davis, 

robustus, Davis, 

(Orthacanthus) cylindricus, sp, 

ined. Agass.^ Davis, 

Spirorbis carbonarius. 

Entomostraca. 

Julus ? 

Anthracosia (Unio). 

Labyrintbodont (?) ribs, teeth,* end 
other bones. 
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Most of the fishes comprised in this list belong to the Elasmo- 
branchii and Ganoidei ; but whereas the Elasmobranchii are generally 
considered to be of marine origin, and the Ganoids rather to pertain 
to fresh water, we have them both, in this case, fossil together, and 
evidently deposited in the immediate neighbourhood of the spot 
where &ey lived. The Sharks were of large size ; the spines of 
Gyraeanthu8 and Ctencwanthus are not uncommon, those of the 
latter being the largest I have seen from the Yorkshire Coal-field ; 
some of them were quite inches in diameter near the base. The 
fossil remains of Megalichthys are also of very large size, many of 
the scales being an inch in diameter, indicating fishes probably five 
feet in length. Spines of Fleuracanthus and ^thacanthus^ and the 
teeth and other bones of Diplodus, are frequently found. Of the 
spines several species have been found, and are of such peculiar and 
varied forms, as to leave little doubt that Plmracanthus and Ortha^» 
canthus must be united to form one genus, with the Diphdiis-^teeth 
also added. The remains of these genera are unique in richness, 
and I propose to deal with them in a separate paper. By far the 
greatest number of specimens, however, belong to the genus Ccela^ 
cardMs ; the remains of hundreds of these fishes have been obtained 
from a comparatively small area in the most exquisite state of 
preservation. Ehizodopsis is rare; about half a dozen specimens 
comprise all found. The teeth of Ctenoptychius^ Helodus^ Cladodus^ 
and Fetalodus are also very rare, so are the scales of Mhizodus and 
the teeth of Ctenodus. A single tooth of Ctenodus elegans with a 
few head-bones and ribs of a larger species comprise the specimens 
hitherto found of this genus. 

There are two beds of Cannel Coal which in lithological and 
paleontological characters bear so great a resemblance to the Cannel 
Coal at Tingley, that it may bo advisable to glance briefly at the 
leading features of each for the sake of comparison with our own 
beds and their fossils. 

In the Keport of the Geological Survey of Ohio, Palasontology, 
vol. i. p. 284, Dr. ^N'ev ' erry describes a bed of Cannel Coal which 
bears a close resemblance to the one at Tingley. It occurs at 
Linton, on the Ohio river. At the base of a thick seam of ordinary 
Coal (no. 6) is a thin bed of Cannel Coal. The Cannel is 
only local in extent, and on tracing the thick coal in various 
directions the Cannel is found to disappear. After careful study of 
the deposit, Dr. Newberry considers “ that there was in this locality, 
at the time when the coal was forming, an open lagoon, densely 
populated with fishes and salamanders, and that after a time this 
lagoon was choked up with growing vegetation, and peat (which 
afterwards changed to cubical coal) succeeded to the carbonaceous 
mud (now Cannel) that had previously accumulated at the bottom of 
the water The species of fish found in this Cannel are about twenty 
in number, and the amphibians are equally numerous. The fishes 
consist of nine species of Eurylepis^ a small tile-scaled Ganoid, two 
or three species of Codacanihus (closely allied to C. lepturm of the 
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English Coal-measures), scales and teeth of Rhizodus, spines of 
Orthacanthus and Compsacanthus, and teeth of Diplodm. 

The parallel between the Linton and Tiiigley beds of Cannel Coal 
is very remarkable ; they are both of an isolated and local character 
and associated with common coal, they appear to have had a similar 
origin, and, most peculiarly, they are each tho depository of a large 
number of fossil fishes. I doubt very much if there is any other bed 
in the British coal-fields which has yielded a greater number of speci- 
mens of fish or even a greater number of new species in so small an 
area as the Cannel at Tingley ; and Br. Newberry remarks of the Ame- 
rican beds that, “ on the whole, this must be looked upon as one of 
the most interesting localities of vertebrate fossils known on this con- 
tinent ; and it is even doubtful whether any other equals it in tho 
number of species or in their zoological and geological interest.” 

The researches of my friend Br. Anton Fritsch, of Prague, in 
Bohemia, on the gas-coals of Nyfan and Eounovi, during the past 
few years, have resulted in the discovery of a remarkably large 
numW of Lahyrinthodonts and fishes. The gas- or Cannel Coal of 
Bohemia is situated much higher in the geological series than tbo 
beds at Tingley or Linton. It is only about 30 metres below the 
red and green clays of the Permian formation ; and tho gas-coals with 
the sandstones and shales above them are considered as passage-beds 
between the Carboniferous and Permian formations. The coal- 
seam is from a metre to a metre and a half thick, and consists of 
alternations of ordinary coal, Cannel or gas-coal, shales and clays. 
About the middle of the bed is a Cannel Coal 30 centimetres thick, 
and under that are thin slaty shales 25 centimetres in thickness. 
In the Cannel the remains of fishes or Lahyrinthodonts are rarely 
found, but in the shale beneath they are very abundant. Separated 
from the shale by a thin bed of clay, there is a thick bed of slaty 
shale, which contains a thin layer of clay ironstone and also the 
remains of fishes, &c. The slaty shales beneath the gas-coal appear 
to be very similar to the “ hubb ” of the Cannel at Tingley ; and it 
may be worthy of note that it is in these bituminous shales in each 
instance that the remains occur abundantly. There has been found 
altogether a fauna of 87 species ; of these, 43 are Lahyrinthodonts, 
33 fishes, and 11 Arthropoda. The fishes occurring in greatest abun- 
dance are : — C&ratodvisBarrandd^'ET,{=i CtenodmoUiquuSy'K.^K ,) ; 
OrtJiamnthus hohemims^ Fr. ( = 0. cylindriem, Ag.) ; Xenamnthus 
( as Pleuracanthus, Ag.). There are thirteen species of PalcBoniscm, 
four of Amhlypterus^ two of Acanthodes, a Phyllolepis, a OyrolepiSf 
and a new genus, Sphcerolepis Tcounoviensis^ Fr. The remaining 
eight species are Ceratodvs ajyplanatus, Fr., two species of Diplodm^- 
teeth (?), Xenacemthus Decheniy two species of undetermined genera, 
and Hyhodus (?) and Petalodus (?) The most notable features of the 
Cannel-Coal series of Bohemia are : — the great number of Labyrin- 
thodonts, most of the species being hitherto unknown ; the absence 
of Elasmobranchs of the type of Qyracanfhus and C^nocant^us, which 
in the Tingley beds are of frequent occurrence ; and the preponde-* 
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za&ee of Ganoids of the genera Palceonisms, AmUypiertis, and Acan*^ 
tikodet. The entire absence of Codacanthtis and Megalichihys is also 
peculiar. The fauna generally is of a Permian type compared with 
either that of America or Yorkshire ; and the supposition that the 
beds form an unbroken connexion between the Coal-measures and 
the Permian formation may happily prove correct. 

CoMPSACANXHUs TKiANOtTLAEis, sp. nov., Davis. Pig, 1. 

SpiTie, 2*5 inches in length, *2 inch in diameter at mid length, 
where it is greatest. The spine on the posterior face is straight ; 
the anterior face is slightly curved. Prom 

the centre the diameter becomes gradually Pig. 1 . — Compsacanthus 
smaller in each direction ; at the apical triangularis^ sp. nov. 
extremity it ends in a point; towards the Spine, nat. size, 
base the spine is thinner and somewhat ’ 

crushed. The portion which has been im- 
planted in the muscles contracts in size to 
about three fourths the greatest diameter. 

There is a large terminal cavity, which 
passes up the centre of the spine towards 
the point, becoming smaller, and the walls 
of the spine proportionately thicker and 
stronger, as it ascends. The lateral and 
anterior surfaces are covered with a com- 
bination of striations and flutings. The 
lateral faces are compressed towards the 
front, which gives a section of the spine a 
triangular form. The posterior portion is 
circular ; and the apex is armed with two 
denticles, broad at the base, compressed 
laterally, and ending in an obtusely rounded 
point ; they are placed one behind the other 
in a single row. 

Locality, Cannel Coal, Tingley near 
Leeds. 

The spine described above differs from C. Icevis, Newb., in several 
important respects. Instead of there being a series of twenty or 
thirty denticles on the posterior median line, there are only two 
and these are not hooked and acuminate ; the spine is shorter and’ 
stouter ; its section is triangular. It has only one row of teeth • and 
for this reason it is included in the genus Compmeanthus, Newb. 
with the specific designation triangularis, in allusion to its 

CoMPSicAKTHus MAJOR, sp. uov., Davis. Fig. 2. 

Spins. Part preserved, 7 inches in length ; with the point, which 
18 wanting, the spine would have been about 7-5 inches in length; 
the breadth is *55 inch at the base, and thence to the apex it 
gradually and regularly tapers to a point. It is straight, and its 
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Burfaoe is ornamented by a series 
of longitudinal striations. On 
the posterior surface there is a 
single row of denticles, extending 
from the apex 2 or 2*5 inches to- 
wards its base. The denticles are 
broad at the base along the longi- 
tudinal axis, their sides are com- 
pressed, and they terminate ob- 
tusely ; eight of the denticles and 
intermediate spaces are contained 
in the space of 1 inch. The spine 
is somewhat flattened, and presents 
an oval section ; but this is pro- 
bably due to compression, and the 
spine may originally have been 
nearly or quite circular. There 
is an internal cavity, which is ter- 
minal at the basal extremity and 
extends almost to the point ; the 
cavity is central, and largo in com- 
parison to the diameter of the 
spine. 

Many of the Siluroid and Cy- 
prinoid fishes of the fresh waters 
of India bear on the anterior por- 
tion of the first dorsal fin a bony 
ray or spine, which is frequently 
ornamented or armed with a row 
of denticles along its posterior mar- 
gin. Among the Cyprinoids may 
be mentioned the Schizothorax ; 
and in a species of Siluroid, 
Macrones vittatus, Bl., kindly sent 
to me by Mr. Francis Day, and 
collected by that intrepid natural- 
ist in one of the rivers of N^orthern 
India, there are one dorsal and 
two pectoral fins, protected by 
spines ; these present a close ex- 
ternal resemblance to the spines of 
Compsacanthus from the Coal- 
measures of West Yorkshire. The 
Macrones is a small fish, about 5 
inches long; its head is covered 
with a number of bony plates, 
whilst the body is devoid of scales. 
It has two pectoral and two ven- 
tral fins, and an anterior and pos- 
terior dorsal fin. All except the 
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latter are supported by fin-rays. The posterior dorsal is a cartila- 
ginous fin, presenting the appearance and condition of those found 
in Sharks. 

The peculiar characteristic of special interest for our present 
purpose consists in the presence of the bony spines or fin-defences. 
The pectoral fins are each armed with a strong spine, the exposed 
part of which is *5 inch in length, the diameter being equal to 
about one tenth of the length. The posterior face of the spine is 
straight, the anterior slightly curved, tapering to a sharp point ; it 
is somewhat flattened laterally, and ornamented with longitudinal 
striae, * On the median posterior surface is a single row of denticles, 
fourteen in number, extendiug along the whole length of the ex- 
posed part of the spine ; the denticles are slightly recurved towards 
the base, pointed, and about equal in length to the diameter of the 
spine. Attached to and extending behind these spines are the 
pectoral fins. 

The dorsal spine is about two thirds the size of the pectoral ones. 
It is straight, pointed, striated longitudinally, iind has on its pos- 
terior surface a single row of short straight denticles, seven in 
number ; these point towards the base at an angle of 45°. It is not 
connected with the dorsal fin, but stands alone. It is implanted with 
a peculiar interlocking joint in a triangular-shaped bone, formed by 
a prolongation of the bony covering, extending backwards from the 
occipital region of the head. 

These characters present an analogy with the Compsacanthus-- 
spines, which appears to indicate a possible relationship between 
the fossil spines and their modern representatives. 

OsTUACACANTHTJB DILATATUS, gen. ct sp, nov., Davis. Fig. 3. 

This is a very peculiar form of “ Ichthyodorulito ’’ connected 
with certain other bones which have the appearance of being the 
exoskeletal plates of a fish. The principal part of this specimen 

Fig. 3 . — OstracacanthvLS dilatatus^ sp. nov. 

Spine, nat. size. 



consists of a bony protrusion or spine, which is 1*4 inch in 
length. The base is imperfect; it now measures *6 inch; had it 
been perfect, its breadth would probably have been *7 inch. From 
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the base the diameter diminishes rapidly, and at half an inch 
from the apex it is *15 inch. This dimneter is maintained for *4 
inch, the spine then terminating abruptly in an obtuse point. 
The spine may originally have b^n round ^ it is now somewhat 
compressed in form. The upper part is smooth, and covered with 
hard black ganoine. The lower part is fluted with longitudinal 
grooves, which increase rapidly in number by bifurcation. The 
spine appears to be solid ; no internal cavity or canal can be distin- 
^ished in this specimen. Its base is composed of chondriform bone, 
L e, cartilage with numerous minute osseous centres, a very similar 
structure to that of the semiosseons skeleton of Pkuracantkus, 
Extending laterally from the base there is a mass of similar chondri- 
form bone ; contiguous to the spine it is produced into two or three 
short denticles. It then becomes thinner, but again develops into 
a mass which may very well have served as the base of a second 
spine, providing one was present (see fig. 3). There is no distinct 
evidence, however, of a second spine having been present on this 
specimen ; it has rather the appearance of a thick scale, somewhat 
acuminate towards the centre. 

The only fish-remains hitherto described which have any resem- 
blance to these are comprised in the genus Byasacantlms* of 
Agassiz. It is defined as containing spines more or less arched, 
longitudinally furrowed, with the base much expanded. The spines 
are about an inch in length and three quarters of an inch wide at 
the base ; they converge rapidly to an obtuse point, and are more 
or less arched ; deep grooves extend longitudinally along each lateral 
expansion reaching quite to the point. In some respects Byssar- 
canthus presents features similar to those of the spine described 
above. Both are obtusely pointed and expanded towards the base ; 
but whilst in Byssamnthus the anterior portion of the spine is round 
and strong, the posterior is much exj)anded and appears to be very 
thin. The basal portion in my specimen radiates equally in all di- 
rections from the point ; the furrows in the latter indicate the homo- 
geneous character of the spine by their similarity in form and 
arrangement on all sides : in Byssacanthus they are very diflerent; 
on the thick anterior portion tl^ striations are parallel to the an- 
terior margin and about equidistant, but on the posterior wing-like 
expansion they diverge rapidly towards the base and become wide 
apart. 

The spine in its character and its attachment to the dermal 
covering of the fish bears a strong resemblance to the spines of the 
existing Trunk-fish, Ostracion cornutus. The Trunk-fish is a small 
squarely-built fish, protected by a covering of six-sided plates. On 
its anterior and posterior extremities the dermal covering is pro- 
duced BO as to form four bony spines, broad at the point of insertion, 
rapidly contracting, thence continuing about the same diameter for 
a short distance, and ending in a point. The spines ^ the Trunk- 
fish axe long and slender in proportion to their breadth, being fully 
three times as long as the diameter of the base. The fossil spine 
* PoiB, fosB. du Tioux Ctrea Bouge, tab. 33, figs. 11-14 and 15. 
Q.J.G.8. No. 141. y 
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Hi&orto &e .fidiw fontid in the Co^^meMiureB have been classed 
m mei^bers. of pne of tbe two great groups whiob farmed tie 
oiiaracteristic of the Carboniferous ag^, viz. the Ganoids, 
and the Blasmobranohs. tn the genus OstrcusacantJvus, if l^o 
diagnosis I have attempted should be substantiated by future 
disooveries, there is evidence that fishes closely allied to some of 
the more abnormal forms of the Teleosteans of the present day 
existed during that period. Prof. Huxley* has expressed the 
opinion that several of the fishes of the Devonian rooks are closely 
related to the modern Siluroids. In the structure of the head of 
Coceosteus the general arrangement of the bony exoskeleton much 
resembles that of the tropical fish Clarias ; while the peculiar form 
of the mandibles and the expansion of the bony elements usually 
considered to be homologous with the coracoid and radius of other 
fishes, so as to form a large ventral shield, offer many points of 
resemblance to the Siluroid Lorioaria. The Devonian Ptericlithys 
is also in several ways closely related to the modern Siluroids; 
and the fossil fish G^Jialaspis has also certain resemblances to 
Gallichtliys and Lorkaria^ Prof. Huxley remarks : — At any rate, 
I think the primd facie case in favour of the Teleostean nature 
of Coccoitem is so strong that it can no longer be justifiable to 
rank it among the Ganoids sam phrase ; but oven those who will 
not allow it to be a Teleostean must attach to it the warning 
adjunct of incertce sedis ’’ ; and, further, “ Why should not a few 
Teleosteans have represented their order among the predominant 
Ganoids of the Devonian epoch, just as a few Ganoids remain 
among the predominant Teleosteans of the present day? When 
it is considered that an ichthyologist might be acquainted with 
every freshwater and marine fish of Europe, Asia, Southern Africa, 
S. America, the Indian archipelago, Polynesia, and Australia, and 
yet know of only one Ganoid, the Sturgeon, a fish so unlike the 
majority of its congeners that a naturalist might be well acquainted 
with almost all the fossil Ganoids and yet not recognize a Sturgeon 
as a member of the group, it will not seem difficult to admit the 
existence of a Teleostean among the Devonian Ganoids, even though 
that Teleostean should in some, even important, points differ from 
those with which we are familiar.’^ 

It may be somewhat premature, considering the fragmentary 
nature of the specimen, to express an opinion that a fish resembling 
the Teleostean Ostradon has been found in the Coal-measures. The 
spine and its peculiar attachment, however, are totally different 
from every other fonn of lohthyodorulite with which I am conver- 
sant, and, providing the evidence on which Prof. Huxley bases the 
arguments given above is held to be correctly applied, and that the 
oldest Devonian fishes have many points of similarity and relation- 
ship with the Siluroid family of the Teleosteans, the probability of 


* Mem. of the GeoL fiurvejr, decade x. 
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fiba ooei»0iiee of SsheB eomewliftt umilar fjpe dming the sao-« 
oeeding Oarboniferous age is rendered at least plausible* To distin- 
this spednaen^ 1 suggest the geneno name Ostraeaeanikm*, 
from the resemblance of the spine to those of the and 

adding the nomen trivisXe dilataius^ in reference to its wide and di« 
lated base. 

As already observed, the most abundant fossil fish occurring in 
this bed of Cannel Coal is the Ocelacanfhw, The specimens are 
extremdy well preserved, and, as might be expected, they are of 
various sizes, up to 18 or 20 inches in length. I hope, at some 
future meeting, to treat at greater length on the characters of this 
genus. For the present it may be mentioned that the teeth were 
undoubtedly small and sharply pointed ; jaws with the teeth in ntu 
have not been found, but specimens are frequently met with in 
which the alveolar spaces are well shown, extending in a single row 
along the rami of the jaws. The teeth appear to have been loosely 
hold, and to have fallen away from the jaw when the fleshy parts 
decayed. The air-bladder is well preserved and seems to possess 
considerable resemblance to ihe bony air-bladders of some of the 
Siluroid fishes of the fresh waters of Northern India. 

The most striking features elucidated in the foregoing observa- 
tions are the decidedly Teleostean facies presented by some of the 
fish. There is an immense assemblage of tho remains, considering 
the small area over which the coal-bed extends ; and for tho most 
part they consist of species whose nearest allies amongst living 
fishes are found in the Teleostean Siluroids and Cyprinoids of the 
rivers in the mountainous districts of Northern India and in South 
America. There is a remarkable resemblance in the fossil 
sacanthus to many of the species of the Saccohranchi and MacroneSi 
Sufiicient is not yet known of the fossil fish to warrant an opinion 
as to its internal anatomy, or even to say whether the head had a 
bony covering similar to that of the recent fish ; but if these parts 
should not be found or identified, it may still bo maintained that the 
Bcaleless Siluroids and the cartilaginous dorsal fin of MacroTies are 
indications of an ancestry which may very well servo as the type of 
the fish which inhabited the waters existing during the period wheii 
the Carboniferous rocks were being accumulated. 


* *'0<rrpaK03/, a hard shell, and &Kav9ap a thorn. 
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4 OojrxBiBimoir ia tsmcAz Kmcm of Ae CBBXAOBotrs 
IPwm,^ By Stogaon-Mi^r WAmcE» It JO, (Boad Deoembor 
17 , 1879 .) 

(Oonwnmimted hy the Pmldeiii) 

SoMB years ago, whilst endeavotmng to clear np the obscure joints 
in the history of the Cretaceous flints, I naturally turned for guiding 
data tbjsuch analyses as were forthcoming of the Chalk and Globi- 
gerine ooze of the Atiantie. But the further my inquiries were 
pursued in this direction, the stronger grew my conviction that 
no more fallacious test of the percentage of silica originally present 
in the White Chalk could be resorted to than that of assuming as 
a standard the percentage it now contains, and hence that any 
comparison of the calcareous mud with the ancient Chalk, instituted 
with the view to determine this percentage, must necessarily prove 
equally fallacious. 

This result, however, was only to a certain extent unlock^ for, 
inasmuch as I had long previously suspected, on entirely distinct 
grounds, that the almost complete absence of silica in the flint-bear- 
ing Chalk did not arise from any deficiency in it of that substance 
whilst it was yet in a plastic state at the bed of the ancient sea, 
but was due to certain special conditions, which led not only to the 
continuous elimination of the siliceous material for a time mechani- 
cally associated with the calcareous mud, but to its consolidation in 
the stratified layers alternating with the Chalk, which constitutes 
by far the most striking and, at first sight, unaccountable feature in 
this formation. 

In directing attention, at the outset of my observations, to the 
writings of those who have preceded mo in this line of inquiry, I 
am actuated by two considerations, namely, a desire to show how 
much remains to be done before our knowledge of tho Chalk flints 
can be regarded as even approximately complete, and to leave no 
ambiguity as to tho purpori of my own investigations, in so far as 
they can be regarded as original. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Mantcll, whilst epitomizing the works of 
M. d'Archiac, Mr. Bowerbank, and others, described the nodules and 
veins of flint that are so abundant in the Upper Chalk as having 
been probably produced by the agency of heated water holding 
silica in solution. The perfect fluidity of the siliceous matter before 
its consolidation he considered proved, not only by the sharp moulds 
and impressions of shells &c. retained by the flints, but also by the 
presence of numerous organic bodies in the substance of the nodular 
masses, and the silicifled condition of the Sponges and other ** Zoo- 
phytes^^ which swarm in some of the Cretaceous strata. The solvent 
power of superheated water on rocks containing silex might there- 
fore be fuUy adequate to produce all the phenomena presented by 
the nodules, dykes, veins, &c, of the Chalk formation ; and the 
chalk flints might possibly, ho thought, have originated from the 
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quarte gramide and o&6r pltii^ dissolTed ia .ihe beatied 

watar, and enipted into the basin of the Chalk 

There aie other ebsem^, howe^r (Mi. Hantell on to saif), 
who are ihoHned to beliere^ in theCb^^^ 

ik6 Poitliind OoE^ and oiher o^caieona deporitSy owe to 

the Spon^ of which BVi<k fiequent traces are reoognhsaUe in c(^- 
nexion with the dmi Hr. Bowerbank» he sayst adrocates this ongin 
for eveiy kind of flint nodnlo and vein in the Chalk. But how 
or why we silex^ thus considered as representing the Sponges, should 
have invested or replaced organic bodies, and the Porifera in par« 
ticular, Mr. Mantell contended was left wholly unaccounted for. 
Prof.Ehrenbergjhe said, suggested that the flints may be due to the 
chemical segregation of silex derived from the siliceous remains of 
Diatomacece^ Polycystina, &c. 

In ‘ The Student’s Elements of Geology ’ (the latest of Sir Charles 
Lyell’s works in which the subject of the flints is touched upon)* it 
is stated that the origin of the layers of flint, whether in the form of 
nodules or continuous sheets, or in veins or cracks not parallel to 
the stratifleation, has always boon more difficult to explain than that 
of the White Chalk. But here, he says, the late deep-sea soundings 
have suggested a possible source of such mineral matter. According 
to Dr. WaBich it was ascertained that, while the calcareous Glohi- 
gerince had almost exclusive possession of certain tracts of the sea- 
bottom, they were wholly wanting in others, as between Greenland 
and Labrador. “ But in several of the spaces where the calcareous 
Ehizopods are wanting, certain microscopic plants called DiatormceoSy 
the solid parts of which are siliceous, monopolize the ground at a 
depth of nearly 400 fathoms, or 2400 feet. The large quantities of 
silex in solution,” Sir Charles then proceeds to say, “ required for the 
formation of these plants may probably arise from the disintegration 
of felspathic rocks. As more than half of their bulk is formed of 
siliceous earth, they may afford an endless supply of silica to all the 
great rivers that flow into the ocean. We may imagine that after 
the lapse of many years, or centuries, changes took place in the 
direction of the marine currents, favouring at one time in the same 
area a supply of siliceous, and at another of calcareous matter 
in excess, giving rise in the one case to a preponderance of G?o- 
higerinoe^ and in the other of IHatomacece. Iliese last, and certain 
Sponges, may by their decomposition have furnished the silex which, 
separating from the chalky mud, collected round organic bodies, or 
formed nodules, or filled shrinkage-cracks ”t. 

Again, in his * Principles of Geology,’ the same disringuished 
author says, The homogeneous character of the White Chalk or upper 
portion of the great Cretaceous formation throughout a large part of 
Europe is now (1872) explained by discovering that it is made up 
exclusively of the remains of the calcareous shells of Poraminifera ; 
while the siliceous portion has heen derived chiefiy from plants called 
Diatoms^ 

* ‘ The Student’s Elements of Geology/ 1871, p. 264. t Op, cit p. 266. 

t Lyell’s * IMnciplee of Geology/ 11th edit. (1872), vol. i. p« 216. 
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M %df4j^ tto tte various djinions ^tet- 

1»y SW te k ^fy Srficstot date, il) far ia ffcib- 

M m "Brnk pib^diiti ^ tkf ttok^ 

0: n^'^pdiiau^^ 

^4ii-''iiiciaiMii tiiliil^^tia, ifthrsbfc A Hemni, bMmtSty 

uW^^^jpirint^ tbb of tiio iHdk^ui^^ I blludJ^te tile 

tfbktiiki&i atliribated to uio, tHat bef tain iirbas Of tie yorti Atlaiiici 
Arb iudnopblked ’* by tiese organisms. 86 far from this bbifig my 
oj^inion, ih a borrespondenoe with 8ir Charles trhibh took |daoe in 
3^anUary 1870 I stated, in reply to a series of questions he put to 
me, that I have never swerv^ from the view that the Diatoms are 
plants — ^that my belief is that the whole of the Diatoms met with in 
the deep’>sea deposits have not lived there, but have sunk to the 
bottom from the surface only after death — and that there is only 
one group, namely the discoidal, which .occurs in such profusion 
at the surface, not of the N'orth Atlantic, but of the tropical Atlantic 
and other tropical seas, as to furnish any material contribution of 
silicfeous matter to the deep-sea deposits*. 

It will, no doubt, be remembered that in 1869 the opinion was 
promulgated by two very distinguished biologists that the ‘‘calcareous 
mud of the Atlantic is not merely a Chalk formation, but a conti- 
nuation of the Chalk formation ; 50 that we may he said to he sUU 
living in the Cretaceous epoch On the merits of this question I 
think it right to say I have no intention of expressing an opinion, 
my aim in pursuing the present inquiry being limited to an endea- 
vour to explain, with a fair show of probability, the singularly unique 
characters and mode of stratification of the Chalk flints. For aught 
I have now to adduce on the subject, the battle of the epochs will 
therefore have to be fought out on stratigraphical and palmontological 
grounds. I^evertheless I feel bound to say that if the evidence fur- 
nished by the lithological composition of the ancient chalk and recent 
calcareous mud be correctly interpreted, We shall, at all events, detect 
in it nothing to warrant the conclusion that in no part of the oceanic 
areas yet explored is there any thing to be identified lithologically 
with the true Chalk. On the contrary, so far as the prevailing 
conditions of the existing sca-bed can’ be compared with those pre- 
vailing during the Cretaceous period, we shall not even detect valid 

* I would take the opportunity of here stating that a great deal of the mis- 
conception prevailing as regards the rate and extent to which the purer siliceous 
deposits are produced by the JDiatomace<B and Polgcgstina is ascribable to the 
too prevalent practice of making arithmetical computations take the place of 
observed facts in matters connected with biology. When Bhrenberg remarked 
that “ a single animalcule (meaning a Diatom), perfectly invisible to the naked 
eye, could, under favourable circumstances, possibly be increased in four days to 
140 billions of independent animalcules, that two cubic feet of a stone similar . 
to the polishing-date or tripoli of Bilin might be formed in four days, and that 
these, multiplying again during only eight days of undisturbed organic activity, 
might in the same time afford a mass of silica which would equal uie size of the 
played with figures. (See Scient. Iktem. voL iii pari x,, April 
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reasons doubtJiM; tko pottsllaEty of orei^o^us roA, iritb inter- 
calated fljnt^beds^ bmng to tMs day in prooess of lomaMon/kas- 
inudi as the rebmsitematibiab are still Itrtinsoniing, lia^ as alfeiidy 
urg^ tba ^ysleal^O^ in tbO' abji^sel 

a oedj^dn ^th is readied, bnte in ell prolM^ly nevlt^elt^ to 
stidi an extent m to render a fltot-baadijg 
even improbable. 

Bo far as I bate bton aide to freiil tiie ipitings of tiie 

most reee^ antbots who hate dlsotumed tiie B|ode of lormalton o 
ibe flints^ their explanations have stopped short just wbm, m 
reality, the unique and by &r most important and interesting points 
in the history of these structures may be said to oommenee. Thus 
we find it stated that, by some means or other, the organic 
distributed in the shape of sponge-spicules and other silioeeus 
organisms in the Chalk, has been dissolved or reduced to a edidd 
state, and accumulated in moulds formed by the shells or outer walls 
of imbedded animals of various classes.^ We do not precisely know 
how the solution of the silica has been effected, though, when ^ once 
reduced to a colloid condition, it is easy enough to imagine it may 
be sifted from the water by a process of endosmose, the chalk 
matrix acting as a porous medium, and accumulated in any con** 
venient cavities ” ♦. 

But it must be obvious at a glance that this furnishes no expla- 
nation whatever of the mode of production of the flints properly so 
called, but only of the fossilization or mode in which siliceous casts 
of organisms of various kinds imbedded in the chalk have been 
formed — the question of the mode of formation of the flint-beds, and 
their alternation with the strata of chalk (which is, in reality, the most 
remarkable and unaccountable of the whole series of phenomena), 
being left just as intact as before, no attempt having been made to 
show, even as regards the quantity of the siliceous material contributed 
from every recognized and available source, that, independently of 
the colloid-producing substance which constitutes an indispensable 
factor of the operation, there was enough silica present to meet the 
requirements of the case. Whence, then, did all the silica come ? 
Why is it almost invariably found existing in layers parallel to 
the stratification of the Chalk? And what has really been its 
history, from first to last? 

It is to those questions that I hope, on the present occasion, to 
bo able to furnish such answers as shall, at all events, form the 
groundwork of a good working hypothesis, and one capable of 
further elaboration as time and opportunity permit. Meanwhile I 
may be allowed to state that the conclusions arrived at by me have 
their origin in the assumption that, in the nearly total elimination 
of the organic silica from the organic carbonate of lime, in the 
abnost constant aggregation of the colloid silica around some 
foreign body, in the ultimate consolidation of the colloid material 
into nodular masses or more or less continuous sheets, in the 
stratification of these masses and sheets, and, eoUaterally, m the 
* ‘ The Depths of the Sea/ by Sir WytiUe Thomson, 1872, p* isL 
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of the Cretaoeoxw loee^, are to be 
jlseerDuod the soocesrife etages of a motamorphio actiony whereby 
ihe protoplai^o matter and ailioa present on the sea-bed, after 
liatiDg tot passed .throngh an organic phase capable of resisting 
difi^tegtation and decay, became once more amenable to ihoso 
pnxdly material forces in obedience to which they entered upon 
their new and secondary phase as Mints ♦. 

Bnt, even yet, the chain of metamorphic action must have re- 
main^ incomplete but for the manifest connexion which I was 
fortunately enabled, in 1860, to trace out between each of the suc- 
cessive stages referred to and a condition of things then for the 
first time noticed — namely, that the entire mass of animal life there 
present is confined to the immediate surface-layer of the muddy 
deposit, alternating periods being thereby established, during which 
one of the two predominant animal types (Foraminifera and Sponges) 
gradually overwhelms and crushes out the other over indefinite local 
areas, the strata of chalk in the one case, and the intercalated fiiiit- 
beds in the other, being the issue of thes^ contests. 

Should it be asked, Why, then, do we find so striking a lithological 
difference between the Chalk and the Atlantic mud ? The answer is, 
because our specimens of the mud represent only the constituent 
materials forthcoming at a depth of a few inches beneath the surface, 
whore, if my hypothesis be correct, there must needs be accumulated 
nearly tbe whole of the silica. "Vi^ereaB, were it possible to obtain 
specimens, say, from a depth of even a few feet, we should find that 
all, save the small residuary portion detected by analysis in the 
Chalk, had in like manner been eliminated from the mud. 

Unfortunately, in such an inquiry, we have to deal with phe- 
nomena that, owing to the very nature of the conditions, must for 
over present many conjectural points too important to be neglected, 
and yet too obscured in the Cimmerian darkness of the ocean to 
admit of experimental investigation under identical circumstances in 
the laboratory. Hence we are driven to fall back on hypothesis, in 
the hope of a time arriving when, by its means and improved appli- 
ances, we shall be gradually guided to the truth. 

I will now state, in the form of three hypothetical propositions, 
the grounds upon which I have been led to infer that the chalk and 
calcareous mud t were formed under, at least, approximately identical 
conditions, and am still inclined to regard these two formations as 
not lithologically distinct. 

1. Were it possible to compare a given quantity of chalk, in the 
condition in which it was formed at the bottom of the Cretaceous 
ocean, with a like quantity of recent calcareous mnd, no such dif- 

♦ Much Taluable infonuation “ On Quartz and other Forms of Silica ” will 
be found in a paper, bearing this title, from the pen of Prof. Eupert Jones, 
P.E.S. Unfortunately I was unable to arail myseu of it, being unaware of its 
existence until the present communication had been laid before the Geological 
Society. 

t The term “ calcareous mud” appliai throughout this paper to the common 
Globigexine ooze as met with in the Atlantic. 
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Vimld aa could vamnt tia in larononnoisg the two 

Ibrmationa to be lithologicaliy distinct 

2. Were it possible ^ compare a given quantity of the recent 
cidcareotis mud with a like quantity of the same material when 
finally conrerted into a calcareous rock, the difference in the per« 
centaj^s of carbonate of lime and silica would correspond closely 
with that now observable between the Chalk and the recent mud. 

3. Were it possible to compare the percentages in, say, a himdred 
cubic feet of recent calcareous mud with those in a like cubic 
volume of flint-bearing chalk, they would be found to correspond, 
due allowance being made in each case for minor discrepancies 
resulting either jfrom secular or local changes which affect the 
supply of material or the due increase of animal life*. 

Before proceeding, however, to apply these propositions to the 
case of the flints it is essential that I should not only place beyond 
doubt the adequacy of the sources whence are obtained the vast 
quantities of protoplasm t and silica required for the production of 
the flint-formation, but should furnish satisfactory reasons for 
entering into much more detail on this portion of my subject than 
would under other circumstances be admissible. These reasons 
shall now be briefly stated. 

I am prepared to prove that the main source of the protoplasm, 
as well as of the silica, is to bo found in the substance described, in 
1868, by Prof. Huxley, under the name of Bathyhius^^^ and that 
this substance is neither more nor less than sponge-protoplasm 
derived from the deep-sea sponges which have been found swarming 
in certain regions of the ocean, and will, I believe, be eventually 
found to have constituted, in past geological periods, an all-important 
factor in the production, from organic materials, of probably all cal- 
careous and siliceous rooks formed at the bottom of the sea. 

In the ‘Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science’ for Dec. 
1868, Prof. Huxley described Bathyhius, 

In the succeeding number of that journal}: I endeavoured to 
show that Bathyhius^ together with the “ Coccoliths/’ which were 
regarded by Prof. Huxley as forming part and parcel of its structure, 
do not represent any independent living type of being, that they 
stand in no physiological, but only in an accidental and purely 
mechanical relation to each other, and that analogy and the bulk 
of direct evidence are in favour of the supposition that this widely 
distributed protoplasmic matter is the product and not the source of 
' the vital forces already in operation at the sea-bed. 

In order to render intelligible the conclusion 1 arrived at with 

* As a matter of fact, such discrepancies are at the present day encountered 
in the calcareous mud obtained from different re|^ons, and even at different 
points in the same geographical area, the causes mduoing them being, in all 
probability, of the kind suggested. 

t I have used this term throughout the present inquiry as being less technical 
than aarcode, and less specializea than albumen. 

t ** On the Vital Punotions of the Deep-Sea Protoioa,” by G. 0. WaUicb, M.D. 
Quart. Joam. Micr. Science for January 1869. 
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iregard to this aabst&oo^ I must bring tb my aid the descripticms 
given of it, the grounds upon which it had been pronounced by one 
eminent geologist and chemist to be not even of organic derivation, 
but an accidentally formed chemical product, and, lastly, the 
evidence furnished (strange to say, by those biologists who were the 
foremost to affirm ite existence as a veritable ^^Moneron’* * * § ) in support 
of my contention that it is nothing more than sponge-protoplasm. 

In 1868 Drs. Carpenter and Wyville Thomson wrote as follows : — 
“The remarkable abundance of sponges, which not improbably 
derive their nutriment from the protoplasmic substance {Bathyhms) 
that enters so largely into the composition of the calcareous mud 
wherein they are imbedded, is a preeminently conspicuous feature 
of resemblance ” between the mud and the chalk — a resemblance 
so striking, in their opinion, as to have led them to declare the mud 
to be not merely a chalk formation, but a continuance of the Chalk 
formation 

According to Sir Wyville Thomson, “ The Vitreous Sponges, along 
with the living Ehizopods and other Protozoa which enter largely 
into the composition of the upper layer of the chalk-mud, appear to 
be nourished by the absorption, through the external surface of these 
bodies, of the assimilable organic matter which exists in appreciable 
quantity in all sea-water^ and which is derived from the life and 
death of marine animals and plants, and in large quantity from the 
water of tropical rivers ”t. 

^‘This calcareous mud is the home of multitudes of exquisitely 
formed glassy and other siliceous Sponges ; the challc^ on the other 
handy may he said to contain 'no disseminated silica whatever, beyond 

a few grains In one haul of the dredge, in the soft, 

warm, oozy, chalk-mud, were brought up upwards of forty specimens 

of vitreous sponges, many of which were new to science 

This mud was entirely filled with tho delicate siliceous root-fibres of 
the sponges, binding it together like hairs in mortar. It was actually 
alive ; it stuck together in lumps, as if there were white of egg 
mixed with it ; and the glassy mass proved, under tho microscope, to 
he living sarcode. Prof. Huxley regards this as a distinct creature, 
and calls it Bathyhius, I think this requires confirmation 

According to Dr. Carpenter and Sir Wyville Thomson, “ It seems 
highly probable that, at all periods of the earth’s history, some form 
of the Protozoa (Ehizopods, Sponges, or both) predominated over all 
other forms of animal lifa in the depths of the sea, whether spreading, 
compact, and reef-like, as in the Laurentian and Palmozoic Bozobn, 
or in the form of myriads of separate organisms, as in the Glohige-^ 
rince and the Ventriculites of the Chalk ”§. 

In 1870 Prof. Huxley described Bathyhim as “ forming a living 
scum or film on the sea-bed, extending over thousands upon 

* Proc. Eoy. Soc. no. 107, 1868, p. 102. 

t “ On Holtmia, a Genus of Vitreous Sponges,” Proc. Boy. Soo., June 1869. 

t On the Depths of the Sea,” by Prof. W. Thomson, F.B.S. A paper 
communicated to She Aon. h Mag. Hat. Hist, for Aug. 1B(I9, pp, 119*121. 

§ Bid, p. 124. 
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thonidaiidd of square miles, • . • • So tihat it urdliably ^ms one b6ii- 
tinuous scum of Hying iBatter girding the yrnole surface of the sear 
hed’^* 

In 1873, according to Sir Wyyille Thomson, “ there came up, im- 
bedded in the Atlantic ooze, an extraordinary number of siHceous 
sponges.’’ And referring to a dredging at a depth of 2435 fathoms, 

in this, as in most other dredgings in the bed of the Atlantic, 
there was evidence of a quantity of soft gelatinous organic matter^ 
enough to give a slight visoosity to the mud of the surface-layer. 
If this mud be shaken with weak spirit of wine, and if a little of 
the inud in which this viscid condition is most marked be placed in 
a drop of sea- water under the microscope, we can usually see, after 
a time, an irregular network of matter resembHng white of egg, 
distinguishable by its maintaining its outline and not mixing with 
water. This network was seen gradually altering in form ; and 
entangled granules and foreign bodies change their relative posi- 
tions. This gelatinous matter is therefore capable of a certain 
amount of movement^ and there can he no douht that it manifests {he 
phenomena of a simple form of life ” t. “ Entangled and borne along 
in the viscid streams of Bathyhius we constantly find a multitude of 
minute calcareous bodies ” J. And again, “ one of the first results 
of deep-sea dredging was the discovery that the chalk-mud of the 
deep sea is in many places crowded with sponges ” §. 

In 1877 the same writer says, Sponges extend to all depths ; 
but perhaps the class attains its maximum development between 
600 and 1000 fathoms. All the orders occur in the abyssal zone 
except the Caharea, At great depths the Hexactinellid© cer- 
tainly preponderate. In the Atlantic the Hexactinellid sponges 
are very abundant to the depths of about 1000 fathoms along the 
coasts of Portugal and Brazil ”||. ‘^Although all the principal 
marine Invertebrate groups are represented in the abyssal fauna, 
the relative proportions in which they occur is pecuUar. Thus 
MoUusca, in all their classes, Brachyourous Crustacea, and Anne- 
lids are on the whole scarce ; while Echinodermata and Porifera 
greatly preponderate ” If. 

Wo have now to look upon another side of this singularly phan- 
tasmagorian picture. Hero is what Mr. Murray, of the ‘ Challenger,’ 
stated on the subject in his report dated 1876, based on the re- 
searches of Mr. Buchanan : — “ In thb early part of the cruise many 
attempts were made by all the naturalists to determine the presence 
of free protoplasm in, or on, the bottoms from our soundings and 
dredgings, but with no definite result. It was undoubted, how- 
ever, that some specimens of the sea-bottom preserved in spirit 
assumed a very mobile or jelly-like aspect, and also that flocculent 

* Speech by Prof. Huxley, following the reading of a paper “ On the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans,” by Oapt. Sherard Osborn, B.N. (Proo. Roy. GeograpL 
Soc. for November 1870, p. 38). 

t * Depths of the Sea,’ p. 410. J Ibid. p. 413. § Pnd. p. 483. 

il < The Atlantic/ by Sir Wyville Thozasda, 1877, voL il p. 

f md. pp. 362, 3oa 
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Jfe, thjmo»i- 

He amogliotw*^ of Hue prec^itaW 

• J&i all He jeily-like or mobile 

H be due to , the presence of the 
from tbe eea-water associated with tbe 
3fe im^ pould he detected. Whm it is romem* 

lieAa Hat He original describers worked wiH spirit-pieserved 
q^erimens of He bottom, the inference eeems fair that Bathybins 
and ihe ariMyrpkoue suljfhate of lime are identical^ and that in placing 
it cemongst living things the descrihers committed an error 

We next come face to face with the opinion (somewhat distracting, 
it win bo admitted), 'regarding the organic matter said to be diffused, 
as a kind of providentially served “ broth ” t, for the nourishment 
of the entire mass of the deep-sea Protozoa. On this point Messrs. 
Carpenter, Jeffreys, and Thomson wrote as follows in 1869 ; — But 
the most novel and important feature in these analyses is the large 
quantity of organic matter indicated hy them as universally present 
in the water of the open ocean, at great distances from land^ and at 
all depths^^X. 

Lastly, the following is Mr. Buchanan's commentary, published 
in 1876, on the last-mentioned remarkable fact : — “ In connexion 
with carbonic acid, I may mention that I have frequently tested 
waters, and especially bottom-water, for organic matter. None of 
the methods in use for determining this substance in drinking-water 
giving satisfaction when applied to sea- water, I had to content 
myself with endeavouring to detect its presence. If the jelly-like 
organism which had been seen by some eminent naturalists in spe- 
cimens of ocean-bottom, and called Bathyhius^ TQ) 2 lW.y formed, as was 
believed, an all-pervading organic covering of the sea-bottom, it 
could hardly fail to show itself when the bottom- water was evapo- 
rated to dryness and the residue heated. In the nwmerous samples 
of hottom-‘Water which I have so examined, there never was sufficient 
organic matter to give more than a just perceptible greyish tinge to the 
residue, without any other signs of carbonizing or burning §. 

These extracts, it will, I think, be admitted, speak for themselves, 
and will be regarded by ail who carefully peruse them as fully 
bearing out the following conclusions : — (1st) that there is no such 
living independent entity as Bathybius ; (2nd) that the substance 
which received this appellation is undoubtedly sponge-protoplasm ; 
and (3rd) that this sponge-protoplasm is almost universally distri- 
buted over those areas of the abyssal ocean that are occupied by the 
calcareous mud. 

As regards ‘Hhe identity of the amorphous sulphate of lime and 
Bathybius,^* as maintained by Mr. Buchanan, I have only to say 
Hat I do not for a moment call in question the fact of an amorphous 
condition of sulphate of lime being generated in sea- water, or muddy 

* Proo. Boy. Boo. (* Challenger * Eeports) vol. niv, no. 170, pp. 530, 531. 

t Proc. Boy. Boo. vol. xiiii. no. 159, for Feb. 1875, p. 238. 

X Proc. Boy, Soc. vol. xviii. no. 121, for Nov. 1869, p. 476. 

I Proc. Boy. Soc. (‘ Challenger' Beports) vol. xxiv. no, 170, p, 605. 
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of lime fi^ &B 00:^ aad oterlying the mud m 

sucb vast abundabee and so uzuremaQy, wlu^ was dbsoribed as 
beii:^ actui^ alire and stieking together in lumps, as if white of 
egg were mixed with it, which, moreover, proved under the laiiero- 
scope to be “ Zmw^ sarcode,^* are, or can be, one and the same thing. 

Fortunately the subjoined data relating to twenty samples of 
bottom obtained on board the ‘ Challenger * while traversing one of 
the most important and typical sections of the Atlantic, stretching 
across from Teneriffe to the entrance of the Caribbean Sea, furnish 
a complete verification of the opinion just expressed by me. Ac- 
cording to analyses by Mr. Brazier*, the average quantity of sul- 
phate of lime present in seven samples of “ globigerine ooze,’^ and 
twelve samples of red clay," was only a fraction over 1 per cent,, 
a quantity altogether insignificant, and obviously quite inadequate 
to account for the presence of such enormous masses of glairy proto- 
plasmic matter as have been described, on tho assumption that it is 
not true protoplasm, but merely a flocculent substance, derived, by 
an artificial chemical method, and only in the presence of alcohol, 
from sulphate of limet. 

It is deserving of mention, in relation to the sulpliate-of-limo ques- 
tion, that in none of the published analyses of the deep-sea water 
or mud obtained during the cruises of tho ‘ Porcupine ^ and ‘ Light- 
ning,^ in the years 1868-1870, have I been tible to find any notice 
of that substance. This fact is of itself evidence, therefore, that 
no very material quantity of sulphate of lime was then met 
with ; and putting all these facts together, it may, I submit, be 
safely concluded that not only once (as in the 2435-fathom dredging 
so graphically described by Sir WyviQe Thomson), but on many other 
equally important occasions, the dredge must have plunged head- 
long into one of the ubiquitous sponge-beds — the glairy mass like 
white of egg, the multitudes of spicules distributed like hair in 
mortar throughout the mud, and the ai)parent residuum of contractile 
power in the glairy substance, said to have lingered in it even after 
it had been treated with alcohol, all furnishing distinct and un- 
equivocal testimony to the fact that the substance in question was 
no allotropic condition of a salt of lime, but veritable sponge-proto- 
plasm, existing under conditions, of all others, pre-eminently cal- 
culated to foster gigantic development. 

In a very remarkable paper published in the ‘ Quarterly Journal 
of the Geological Society ^ in 1849, the late Mr. Bowerbank, while 

* * The Atlantic/ vol. ii. Appendix A, p. 369. 

t As a matter of fact, twenty examples of mud were analyzed by Mr. Brazier ; 
but as the twentieth was from the comparatively shallow depth of 460 fathoms, 
I thought it expedient not to include it in the estimated percentages. The per- 
centage of sulphate of lime in it was, however, exactly 1 per cent. The general 
average is therefore in no wise vitiated. 
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dUcussii^ tho properties of silica, says :• — “ But whence come the 
enornmus quantities of silica which have entered into tho stracture 
of fossils during the geological period, and which still continue to 
he separated from the ocean? Various opinions have been offered 
to aoepunt for these phenomena, such as extreme heat, great pres- 
sure, thermal springs, and a peculiar gelatinous condition of silica, 
produced by chemical manipulation, but of which we have no 
authentic record in nature.” “None of these,” he continues, 
“ appear satisfactorily to account for the vast deposits of silica that 
we have to deal with in connexion with organic matter. Great 
pressure and high temperature, there is no doubt, are active agents 
in promoting the solution of silica in excess, with which some 
mineral springs are charged, and these causes are perhaps power- 
fully effective in the formation of certain mineral products in the 
interior of the earth ; but as regards the supply of silica in the pro- 
duction of fossils, and in its appropriation by living organisms, I 
believe them to have infinitely less to do with these phenomena than 
has hitherto been supposed. Much weight has been attached by 
some writers to the p^ubability of the spicules of the Spongiadte 
acting els nuclei for the attraction of silica in the process of their 
fqssilization ; but it is a remarkable fact that the true Halichondria, 
in which the eilkeoue spicules ahowndf are exceeding rare in the fossil 
state ; while the remains of the true Spongia, in which the animal 
fibre predominates, are very abundant.^^ 

Now, to my mind, this looks ve^y much like begging the entire 
question, inasmuch as it had long before been regarded as an estab- 
Jished fact that, apart from all submarine sources of silica, there 
must through all geological time have been an inexhaustible supply 
of that material, derived from the disintegration of felspathic and 
other rocks, carried down to the ocean by rivers and currents — ^more, 
indeed, than the w'ater can take up, judging from the barely appre- 
ciable quantity found to exist in it. Of the sufficiency of this supply 
there could therefore be no doubt, nor of the greatly augmented 
solubility of the silica under the operation of increased pressure and 
temperature, and, notably, the increased charge in the sea- water of 
carbonic acid. Neither can there be any doubt as regards the suffi- 
ciency of the organic agencies by which the silica held in solution 
was being perpetually removed, nor of the general tendency of 
silica, when undergoing solution, or in a colloid state, to seize upon 
some foreign body and become aggregated around it. These are all 
facts beyond dispute, the point requiring demonstration being : — 
Through what special agency does all this enormous amount of silica 
(after having been first eliminated from sea- water, and then secreted 
by living creatures in the shape of shells, reticular frameworks, or 
spicules, which constitute, as it were, the bones of the silica-secreting 
Protozoa) become once more transformed, en hlpc, into such masses 
of mineral as the fiints ? 

Of these questions Mr. Bowerbank’s observatiozm furnish no ap- 
proach towards a solution. 

The only arguments I think it requisite to to detail are 
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those used by Sir Charles JiyeU, whioh were cited iu m earlier part 
of these observatious. It is, I trust, needless for me to say that in 
venturing to contest any opinion emanating from so illustrious a 
source, 1 do so with the greatest reluctance, and only under a con- 
viction that his conclusions, however justified by the data which 
were at his command in relation to the profusion of the Diatomacees 
in the Atlantic, and the predominating share taken by these or- 
ganisms in the formation of the filnts, were vitiated in consequence 
of the data being erroneous. Tor, I repeat (and without fear of 
contradiction) that in the N’orth Atlantic, to which Sir Charles 
LycU’s remarks applied more particularly, there never has been met 
with a true calcareous mud in which the percentage of Diatomr 
remains is so great as to deserve mention in connexion with the 
flint-formation. Neither is there any authentic evidence forth- 
coming to show that Diatomaceons deposits have in time past ex- 
isted, at depths such as that indicated (2400 feet), along the North- 
Atlautic coast-lines, of suMcient importance to deserve mention. 
Where they occur they are of Posttertiary origin, and have been 
formed in freshwater bottoms. Should this be granted, there is 
clearest warrant for assuming that the comparatively bulky silioeap 
framework and spioule-syst^ of tbe deep-sea vitreous sponges 
constitute tbe main source of supply of that material for tte fiinta* 
Indeed it is far from improbable that tbe true flints are produce^ 
solely iu the areas occupied by the sponge-beds, the flints becoming 
more oberty and devoid of those characteristic amoebifonn outlines 
which, according to my hypothesis, are dependent on the presence 
of, and the combination of the silica with, the accumulation of 
nearly pure protoplasm still sufficiently recent to have resisted ad-* 
mixture with calcareous or other matter. 

But it is not only necessary that an adeqnate supply of fresh and 
free protoplasm should be present at the sea-bed, but that proto- 
plasm, not of necessity pure and homogeneous, should be present in a 
continuous floccnlent layer overlying the calcareous deposit. Noif 
this is precisely the condition in which the subsidiary portion exists 
which is not derived from the sponges, but from the Eorazninifera. 
This very remarkable condition, of the full significance of which I 
was not aware till the history of the deep-sea sponges was revealed 
some ten years ago by Dr. Carpenter and Sir Wyville Thomson, was 
first pointed out by me in 1860 as occurring over the Globigerine 
areas of the North Atlantic ; and it has since then been completely 
verified by the above-named observers. As it furnishes the key to 
the entire process of flint-formation, 1 may he permitted to cite the 
description given of it in part 1 of my ‘ North-Atlantic Sea-hed,' 
published in 1862. 

The floccnlent (ffiaracter is distinctly observable on fhe immo** 
diate surface-layer of all the deposits, and in a few cases, in which 
the quantity of extremely fine amorphous particles is excessive, it 
extends to some depth. Such is the condition where the Forami** 
nifera are either absent or constitute the smallest percentage of ito 
material. But, in the majority of the deposits, the floc^^nce d#f 
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not extend tieyond half an inch, or an inch, below the Biirfaoe, and 
it is then replaced by a stratum of the utmost tenacity. This marks 
the limit of the amorphous non-mineral particles, ^d the point at 
which the consolidation of the heavier atoms begins. It appears 
probable that the living Olobigerinoe are altogether confined to this 
superficial stratum.” (Op, cit, pp. 138, 139.) 

Of the source of the subsidiary protoplasmic layer but little 
need be said in this place beyond pointing out that a very consider- 
able portion of it is, in all likelihood, derived from the OlohigmvKB, 
which constitute, as a rule, from 70 to 85 per cent., but in certain 
rare instances as much as 95 per cent, of the entire surface stratum 
of the calcareous deposit itself. The quantity furnished by the 
OlohigerinoB, irrespectively of the other Rhizopodal families associated 
with them in varying, but always in comparatively insignificant 
proportions, must therefore be very considerable. 

It has been shown how vast must be the supply of organic silica 
derived from the deep-sea Sponge. It is therefore quite intelligible 
why, so long as this predominant source both of protoplasm and 
silica remained unrecognized, undue weight should have been 
attached, by some writers, to the quantity of the latter material pro- 
vided by ^QPolycystina^ and the still less numerous forms 

of siliceous-sheUed Protozoa, and by others to the quantity brought in 
solution by the waters of the ocean from land sources. That the 
siliceous remains of the organisms referred to do occasionally occur 
in sufficient abundance to satisfy the wants of the microsoopist, is in- 
disputable. The silica of the flints cannot, however, be said to depend, 
in any great degree, on these microscopic forms, as any one familiar 
with the extent and structure of the siliceous skeletons and spicules 
of the sponges will admit. But, in addition to this, I can state with 
confidence that in no part of the North Atlantic, where the Globi- 
gerine mud prevails (the mud declared to be a continuation of the 
old chalk), do the remains of Polycystina or Diatomacece constitute, at 
the most, more than from 4 to 6 per cent, of the entire deposit ; and 
in no instance do they occur, either separately or collectively, in 
such numbers as to interfere with or “ mask ” the typical character 
of the calcareous mud ; nor, if we look at the matter only in its 
relation to the flints, can we come to any other conclusion than 
that their production, though of course increased to a very trifling 
extent by accessions of silica from the whole of the subsidiary 
sources alluded to, would not have been appreciably influenced 
had the Polycystina and Biatomaceos been altogether wanting^, 

^ 1 have to observe in this place that it has been too much the custom in 
estimating the percentage of the various materials present in', the deep-sea depo- 
sits, whether organic or inorganic, to base inferences on what is observed under 
the microscope, quite forgetting that all mounted objects such as Diatoms or 
Ooccoliths are not even visible except as mere specks, unless seen under the higher 
powers of the instrument. To identify the form of a Coccolith, for example, 
under a lower power than i objective, is almost impossible ; but in order to see 
it at all the whole of the heavier partides must be entirely removed, and the 
lightest particles, amongst which are the Ooccoliths and Diatoms, must be 
sepmted by a process of elutriation. To deduce percentages from elutriated 
tesidues is obvioudy, therefore, misleadixig in the highest degree. 
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A very important fact has to be here noticed in relation to the 
siliceous materials which are supposed to be normally and uniformly 
distributed throughout the substance of the calcareous mud at the 
period of its deposition on the sea-bed. In order to understand the 
full significance of this fact, it is indispensable to recollect that, 
whereas the carbonate of lime of the effete Globigerine and other 
Foraminiferous shells is to a certain extent redissolved in the water 
charged with an excess of carbonic acid, and the amount thus abstracted 
is too insignificant to produce any material diminution in the mass 
of the calcareous deposit, nearly the whole of the organic, and proba- 
bly a not inconsiderable proportion’ of the inorganic silica which has 
been found present in some specimens of the Atlantic mud is dis- 
solved imder the conditions that prevail. For, whereas the cal- 
careous matter is furnished partly from the debris of Foraminifera 
which pass their existence only at the bottom of the ocean, and 
partly from such as live at the surface and subside to the bottom 
only when dead, the whole of the silex-secreiing organisms, with the 
solitary exception of the sponges, subside to the bottom only after death, 
tliis being equally true whether the Polyeystina inhabit the entire 
body of the ocean from its surface to its bottom, or live only near or 
at its surface The result is, that the whole of the organic silica, the 
moment it reaches the bottom, comes into contact with the pro- 
toplasmic layer and is retained by it. I fence the quantify present in 
every samp>le of mud obtained {as all our samples hitherto have been) 
by a mere dip into the superficial stratum of a few inches in depth, 
does not fairly represent the percentage of silica contained and sup^ 
posed to be equally distributed in the substrata, hut only the accu- 
mulated amount of that substance which hts been getting accessions 
for an indefinite period from the superincumbent waters. 

In tbe case of the sponges that occur in such numbers on every 
square yard of the calcareous mud, and live more or less imbedded 
in the soft and luxuriantly developed nidus of their own protojdasm, 
tbe result described must necessarily take place in a still more signal 
degree, since every spicule, and every particle of their siliceous 
debris, is not only formed but accumulated within this protoplasmic 
environment. Therefore, instead of there being from 25 to 35 per 
cent, of silica, soluble and insoluble, in the calcareous mud, at a 
depth, say, of eighteen or twenty-four inches below the surface, there 
is in aU probability not more than is to bo met with in an average 
specimen of white chalk. 

If we follow out to its legitimate issue a continuance of such con- 
ditions as have been here described, it is obvious that a period must 

* It will be seen on reference to my ‘ North -Atlantic Sea-bed,’ p. 127, and 
also in a paper on the Polyeystina, in the ‘Quart. Joum. Micros. Science’ for 
July 1865, that I then called attention to the fact that the AoanthometrcB, 
which are abundantly represented in the surface-waters of the ocean, are not 
purely siliceous, and therefore yield to the solvent action of acids, and even of 
water, much more readily than any other siliceous-shelled Protozoa with which 
we are acquainted. Not a trace of their siliceous remains is to be found either 
in recent or fossil oceanic deposits. This fact has been completely verified 
by Sir W. Thomson, in his work ‘The Atlantic,’ vol. ii. p. 340. 

Q.J.G.8. No. 141. 0 
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arrive when the protoplasmic masses (which, owing to their inferior 
specific gravity, always occupy this position in relation to the cal- 
careous mud upon which they may be said to float so as to form an 
intermediate stratum between them and the superincumbent water) 
will become, if not supersaturated with silica, at all events so highly 
charged with it in a now colloid state more and more closely ap- 
proaching coagulation, as eventually to asphyxiate — so to speak — 
the very organisms which have produced them. 

If we turn to the less prominent, because negative, conditions that 
prevail at the sea-bod, we shall perceive that they are of a kind 
specially favourable for securing uniformity of results both as regards 
the time occupied in their completion, and the nature of the changes 
which are effected by them. Thus we know that the abyssal 
waters closely bordering on the sea-bed itself arc, in the majority 
of cases, in a state so nearly approaching perfect quiescence, that 
no current, of sufficient energy exists to divert from their down- 
ward course particles of matter so light and feathery as to have 
taken probably many weeks, if not months, to sink down from the 
surface of the sea to their final resting-place at the bottom. On the 
other hand, there is nothing as yet known that could lead to the in- 
ference that the periods required for the deposition and consolidation 
of each succeeding stratum of chalk, and its accompanying stratum 
of flints, bear any proportion to those gradual and more rarely re- 
curring secular changes in the direction of the great oceanic currents 
which (to repeat Sir Charles Lyell’s words) favour at one time in the 
same area a supply of calcareous, and at another of siliceous matter ; 
whilst, as a natural consequence, the prevailing uniformity of the 
physical conditions must ino'vitably engender a corresponding uni- 
formity and simultaneousness in the development, growth, and final 
death and decay of the various lower forms of life that are under 
its influence. If this be true, we might expect that over largo 
areas of the calcareous sea-bed a very preponderating number of 
the sponges would, almost simultaneously, spring into existence from 
the germs or gemmules left by a preceding generation, and as 
simultaneously multiply and die, to be succeeded in turn by another 
generation, and so on. We are thus furnished with an auxiliary, 
though (as I shall presently show) by no means the most important 
factor, in determining the sim^taneous production of the flint 
nodules and sheets over extended horizontal areas. 

Although the analyses now about to be quoted are somewhat out 
of place in this portion of my paper, I introduce them here as a re- 
quisite preliminary to some observations on colloid phenomena which 
follow, it being of importance that their bearing on these should bo 
clearly understood. 

The first of these analyses to which I have to direct attention 
is one, by the late Mr. David Forbes, of a sample of Atlantic 
ooze,’’ obtained from a depth of 1443 fathoms to the south-eastward 
of the Rockall shoal, off the north-west coast of Ireland, during the 
cruise of the ‘ Porcupine ’ in 1869. “ A complete analysis of this 
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sample,’^ Mr. Eorbes observes in his Bepoit, shows its chemical 
composition to be as follows : — 

“ Carbonate of lime 60*12 

Alumina (with phosphoric acid) soluble in acids 1*33 

Sesquioxide of iron, soluble in acids 2-17 

Silica in a soluble condition 6*04 

Pine insoluble gritty sand (rock ddbris) 26*77 

Water 2*90 

Organic matter 4*19 

Chloride of sodium and other soluble salts . . 7*48 


100*00 

If we compare the chemical composition as above with that of 
ordinary chalk, which consists all but entirely of carbonate of lime, 
and seldom contains more than from 2 to 4 per cent^ of foreign 
matter (clay, silica, &c.), it will bo seen that it differs chiefly in 
containing so very large an amount of rook matter in a fine state of 
division. If we subtract the water, organic matter, and marine 
salts, which would probably in greatest part bo removed before such 
mud could in process of ages be converted into solid rock, oven then 
the amount of carbonate of lime or pure chalk would not be more 
than, at highest, some 00 per cent, of the mass. As regards the pro- 
bable origin of the pebbles and gravel found in the various dredgings, 
it will be seen from the description* that they consist principally of 
fragments of volcanic rocks and crystalline schists. The former have 
in all prohahility come from Iceland or Jan Meyen^ whilst tho latter 
have probably proceeded from the north-west coast of Ireland.’^ 

The next analysis is by Mr. W. J. Ward, and was made in the 
Chemical Laboratory of tho Geological Museum, Jennyn Street. It 
is taken from ‘ The Memoirs of the Geological Survey,' vol. iv. p, 15 
(by Mr. Whitaker, B.A.), tho material being a sample of “ tho Upper 
Chalk with Plints " from the vicinity of Gravesend, In this there 
were in 100 parts of the chalk : — 


Carbonate of lime dfe*52 

Ignited insoluble residue, chiefly silica . . *65 

Sulphate of lime *14 


99*31 

The remaining fractional parts consist of other materials in very 
minute quantities. 

Lastly, there are two analyses of grey and white Chalk which I 
quote from an address delivered by the President, Mr. Prestwich, at 
the Anniversary Meeting of the Geological Society in Peb. 1871 — 
an address replete with valuable information of all kinds bearing 

* A separate description is given of these 617 subangular fragments, in gene- 
ral not above 4 to ^ grain in weight, the biggest only weighing 3 grains (* Depths 
of theSea,’ 1872, Appendix 0, p. 514). 
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on deep-sea exploration down to the period in question. These 
analyses, like the first of the above, are by the late Mr. David Forbes, 
whose note on the subject I here transcribe : — “ The specimens of 
Atlantic mud which I have examined differ very essentially from 
chalk in composition ; and no single one of them (if consolidated) 
could be entitled to the appellation of chalk, as ordinarily under- 
stood by geologists or chemists. In order to make a correct com- 
parison of their composition with that of chalk, I was obliged to 
make analyses of the latter rock, two of which I annex : — 

Grey Chalk White Chalk, 
(base of), Shoreham, 
Folkestone. Sussex, 


Carbonate of lime 94’09 98*40 

Carbonate of magnesia 0*31 0*08 

Insoluble rock debris 3*01 1*10 

Phosphoric acid traces. .... 

Alumina and loss in analysis 0*42 

Chloride of sodium 1*29 .... 

Water 0*70 


100*00 100*00 ” 

Deferring to these, Mr. Prestwich observes, in a later part of his 
address : — “ From what I have previously said, you will have un- 
derstood that, lithologically, there is but little resemblance between 
the Atlantic mud and our typical white chalk, none that could 
ever have led a geologist into any error of determination. In fact, 
in no part of the area yet explored is there any thing at all to be 
identified lithologically with the true white chalk. Even if it were 
found that the superposition were conformable, the difference of 
mineral character is too marked. At the same time it is to be 
observed that tlie area of the Atlantic is so vast that^ variable as the 
deposit now going on seems to he, it is probably little, if any, more so 
than that ivhich went on in some parts of the Chalk series in the bed 
of the Chalk ocean over the old European area. Of the rate of the 
present depos^ we know nothing. Is it even going on everywhere 
over the deep Atlantic ? ” 

Again, Mr. Prestwich says : — “ The Atlantic abyssal mud has been 
found to contain from 50 to 60 per cent, of carbonate of lime, 20 to 
30 of silica, with small variable proportions of alumina, magnesia, 
and oxide of iron. Its appearance, when dry, is chalk-like ; but it 
is to be observed that our chalk is a much more homogeneous rock, 
containing from 95 to 99 per cent, of carbonate of lime, while even 
our grey chalk contains from 80 to 90 per cent. The large propor- 
tion of calcareous Foraminifera in the chalk, and of siliceous PoZy- 
cystina and vitreous Sponges in the Atlantic mud, may, however, 
render this rather a question of proportion than of radical ifference.” 

Lastly, I have to cite Sir WyviUe Thomson’s most recently formed 
opinion on the subject, as expressed in his work ‘ The Depths of the 
Sea ’ (pp. 480, 481). “ It would seem,” he says, “ from the analysis 

of chalk, that siliceous organisms were entirely wanting in the 
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ancient Cretaceous sea. In chalk-mud, on the other hand, silica is. 
found in abundance, in most specimens to the amount of from 30 to 

40 per cent. A considerable proportion of this is inorganic silica 

sand ; and its presence is doubtless due to the circumstance that our 
dredgings have hitherto (1872) been carried on in the neighbour- 
hood of land and in the path of currents A considerable 

proportion of the silex of the chalk-mud, however, consists of the 
sj^kules of Sponges, of the spicules and shields of radiolarians, and 
of the frustules of Diatoms, And this organic silica is uniformly 
distHhuted through the mass,^^ 

Now three distinct and importaht Assumptions demand attention 
in connexion with these reports and analyses. 

In the first place, the assumption on which it will be remembered 
a good deal of emphasis was laid by mo at the beginning of this 
paper — namely, that the chalk, as we now find it, gives on analysis 
any thing like an accurate or, let mo say, an even approximately 
accurate idea of the percentage of silica, organic and inorganic, 
present in it when it existed in the shax)e of calcareous mud at the 
bottom of the old Cretaceous sea. 

In the second place, the assumption (for it is obviously quite im- 
possible that it can bo any thing more in the present state of our 
knowledge, as to what may, or may not, bo found a very few inches 
beneath the surface of the muddy deposit) that a specimen of bottom 
obtained from such a thin superficial stratum (where, according to 
my hypothesis, nearly the whole of the silica is either dissolved or 
stored up that has been gradually accumulating since the stratum, 
of nascent chalk deposited simultaneously with it) furnishes a trust- 
worthy index to the lithological constitution of any portion of the 
subjacent mass. 

And, in the third place, the assumption that the special analyses 
of “Atlantic mud” which have been cited — and which are the only 
ones heretofore published, so far as I can discover, that have guided 
scientific opinion on the subject — ^furnish a fair indication of the 
quantity of insoluble silica (“ rock d^ris ” of sorts) which is to be 
found in samples of the typical mud procured from oceanic areas 
sufiiciently remote from currents capable of transporting such debris 
from volcanic or other regions. 

As regards one and all of these questions, I venture, for reasons 
already adduced, to believe that generalizations have been formed 
and relied upon which were based on data more or less inapplic- 
able in each case, and were, consequently, in themselves faiilty ; 
and, further than this, with the most implicit faith in the absolute 
accuracy of the analyses, both of my late friend Mr. David Forbes 
and of Mr. Ward, I venture to affirm that, in the case of the former, 
no more unfortunate and misleading example of “ Atlantic mud ” 
could have been placed in the hands of this accomplished geologist 
and chemist than that which was obtained from a position to the 
south-eastward of EockaU. I know the ground from having tra- 
versed it a little to the northward, in the ‘ Bulldog,’ in 1860 ; 
and being thus able to form an opinion as to the probable source, of 
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a large proportion at least, of the rock d^ris and volcanic detritus 
which was found mixed with the mud in this region, I think there 
cannot be a doubt as to these having been derived from the sources 
suggested by the analyst. In most of the samples of mud obtained 
in that oceanic area, and more particularly in the tract extendii^ 
across to tiie north-westward from the Faroes to Iceland, and again 
from the north-western point of Eockall in a north-westerly direction 
towards Cape Eekianess in Iceland, I almost invariably detected 
more or less rock d^ris mingled with well-marked volcanic materials. 
I shall show presently why I consider the specimea of Atlantic 
mud analyzed by Mr. Forbes, to which such a prominent place has 
been given, a most unfortunately chosen one. But meanwhile, I 
would observe that there is every reason to believe that, in the open 
portions of the North Atlantic, the really typical mud supposed to 
represent the Cretaceous material is more or less entirely devoid of 
debris of this kind. But, for all this, the subject is in many respects 
puzzling and complicated, inasmuch as pieces of rock of considerable 
size have undoubtedly been found % me in mud obtained at 
such distances from land as to render it extremely unlikely that 
they could have been drifted by even the strongest currents known 
to prevail anywhere out at sea in those latitudes. Moreover, as this 
occurs in oceanic areas which for ages have not seen the bottom of an 
iceberg or even large masses of drift-ice — probably not since the 
Glacial period — the rock d<^bris can scarcely be traceable to that 
agency. Nor is it likely that it can have been transported and 
dropped by fish ; for the question at once arises. Where could fish 
get it from ? And surely the rock debris could not have lain to this 
day in its present position at the sea-bed, uncovered, to any extent, 
with sedimentary deposit, since the period when the areas in which 
they occur were shoal- water areas, and therefore subject to the in- 
fluence of currents capable of moving such masses to long distances*. 

Under these circumstances it is desirable that the following ad- 
ditional facts indicating the exceptional condition of the sea-bed in 
the channel between the liockall shoal and the north-west coast of 
Ireland should be made more generally known than they appear to 
be. It will be seen how well founded was Mr. David Forbes’s sur- 
mise that the volcanic detritus in the 1443-fathom mud had been 
drifted either from Jan Meyen or Iceland, when I state that be- 
tween the Faroes and the south-western part of Iceland there 
exists a channel where we found a depth of 680 fathoms. The 
sounding was a most important and interesting one, since it was 
here that I obtained the first clear and really indisputable evi- 
dence of the presence of animal life at such a depth. From the 
nature of the creatures brought up, and a number of conclusive 
facts to which I need not now refer more particularly, but which have 
also already been fully described by me t, there are the strongest 

^ This Bubjoct was fully discussed in a paper contributed by me to the 
‘Quart. Journ. of Bcience’ for Jan. 1864, and also in my ‘ North-Atlantic Sea- 
bed,’ np. 3-7. 

t North- Atlantic Sea-bed, pp. 3-7 and 147. 
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grounds for believing that the spot at which the sounding was 
taken is a rocky one, and swept clear of any deposit by a current 
setting nearly due south from Jan Meyen, and, as will be seen on 
reference to any chart, flowing down in nearly a direct line to the 
channel between Eockall * and the Irish coast. Yet, in the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Eoyal Society’ (for Nov. 1869), the statement is 
put forward by Dr. Carpenter that, “ save in the narrow channel 
of 6S2 fathoms, there is no (}q>th greater them WO fathoms along the 
whole of the bottom (from the Faroes to Iceland), and an effectual 
barrier is thus interposed to any current moving southwards at a 
depth exceeding this”*. Whilst in the ‘Proceedings’ for June 
1872t this extraordinary assertion is repeated in a siffl more mis« 
leading fashion; for here Br. Carpenter says, ^ In my Report firr 
1869, 1 pointed oat that the comparative shaUownm o/ ^ hoUom 
between Icelmd and the Faroe Islands would inierpooe an effeetml 
harrier to any glacial current moving southward at a depth emeeding 
800 fathoms, — the result of these misstatements being that, in the 
chart appended to Sir Wy ville Thomson’s ‘ Depths of the Sea,’ in the 
chart appended to Captain Davis’s paper “On the Course of the 
‘Valorous’” in 1874 (published in the ‘Geographical Magazine’ 
for October 1875), and in the chart appended to Captain Markham’s 
‘ Threshold of the Unknown liegion ’ (published in the same year), 
the 680-fathom channel is altogether omitted, the greatest depth 
recorded in these charts between Iceland and the Faroes, being in 
the former 500 fathoms, and in the two latter only 250 fathoms I 
So far, moreover, from its being a fact that there is no depth 
greater than 300 fathoms, I may mention that in the two soundings, 
taken respectively at a distance of fifteen miles to the eastward and 
westward of the 680-fathom bottom, the depths discovered were 
350 and 368 fathoms. As I had the honour of presenting Dr. Car- 
penter, in 1862, with a copy of my work, in which there is a chart 
setting forth all these particulars, I am somewhat at a loss to con- 
ceive how he could have committed such an error. Indeed it is 
impossible to explain it on any other supposition than that this 
author’s well-known scientific ardour caused him to remain blind 
to the fact that the presence of the 680-fathom bottom in this 
region was fatal to the theory ho was at the time propounding 
with reference to the deep oceanic circulation of this particular 
region. On the other hand, it is but an act of justice to those who 
superintended the soundings on board the ‘ Bulldog ’ in 1860, to 
state that those could not have been more ably conducted or more 
thoroughly trustworthy in every respect. 

Bearing in mind, then, the various circumstances now referred 
to, I think we are fully justified in concluding that, for the pur- 
poses of exact analysis and comparison (such analysis as can alone 
be of service to the geologist), the whole of the methods heretofore 
employed for obtaining an insight into the precise lithological com- 
position of the rock-material now forming at the bed of the ocean 

* Proc. Boy. Soc. for November 1860, vol. xviii. No. 121, p. 464. 

t Proc. Boy. Soc., June 1872, vol. xx. No. 138, p. 591. 
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Jiave been singularly insufficient, however valuable they may be (and 
valuable they unquestionably are) to the naturalist and biologist*. 

It is therefore quite possible that bn analyses being made of mud 
procured from oceanic areas free from any source of exceptional 
mineral admixture, the percentage (30 per cent, or thereabouts) of 
eoluble and insoluble siliceous materials which has been supposed 
to apply to the Atlantic mud generally may much more closely ap- 
proximate to the small residuum which is known now to exist in 
the Chalk. In connexion with this subject I cannot refrain from 
quoting an admirable passage in Professor Prestwich's Address, 
to which I have already been so deeply indebted. It is as 
follows : — “ In one point of view, the geologist has the advantage 
over the naturalist. The latter examines the coasts, and dredges 
in the ocean, but he can only skim the surface, whereas the former 

has the old sea-beds opened out to him What may be under 

the surface of the Atlantic mud we know not. Is there a succession 
of strata extending down to the equivalents in time of our chalk 
strata ? or w^ould the equivalent of the latter prove to be merely 
one part of a series, the other end of which would convey us back 
to the Oolitic, Jurassic, Triassic, or even Carboniferous times? .... 
'jChe present explorations, full of interest and valuable as they are, 
are insignificant compared with the vast area of the ocean ” (loc, cit, 
pp. 49, 50). 

It now only remains for mo to complete the present preliminary 
sketch of the agencies concerned in the formation of the flints from 
the materials present wherever the calcareous mud of the Atlantic 
is to bo found, by stating that the Stratification of the Flints is duo 
to the fact, already touched ui)on in a previous page, that nearly the 
whole of the silex derived from the Bpojiges on the one hand, and 
the continual subsidence of minute dead siliceous organisms on the 
other, is retained in the general protojjlasmic layer which I have 
shown maintains its position on the immediate surface of the cal- 
careous deposit, and gradually dissolves the silex. This layer, in 
virtue of its inferior specific gravity, rises with every increase in the 
thickness of the deposit, until, at last, the supersaturation of the 
protoplasmic masses with siJox takes place, and the first step to- 
wards the consolidation into flint is accomplished — the continuity of 
sponge-life, and of the various other forms which tenant the calca- 
reous areas, being secured through the oozy spaces which separate 
the sponge-beds, and thus admit of both adult and larval forms 
having free access to the overlying stratum of water. 

That the predisposition of silica, itself in reality a colloid, to 
form colloid^ combinations with albuminous and other materials 

* In 1803, at a Meeting of the Eoyal Geographical Society, I exhibited 
various forms of deep-sea apparatus, and amongst these a I^elimeter^ specially 
designed by rue for penetrating the deep-sea deposits to a considerable distance 
and bringing up a core about 2 inches in diameter and from 10 to 15 inches in 
length. The instrument was also adapted for giving distinct indications of 
rocky bottom. This Pelimeter was highly spoken of by Sir Roderick Murchison 
on the occasion referred to. (See ‘ Proc. Roy. Geograph. Soc.’ vol. vii. No. 2, 
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was known long before deep-sea exploration was dreamt of, is a 
well-known historical fact ; it has been alluded to by most of the 
writers who have attempted an explanation of the mode of forma- 
tion of the flints. But the various conditions that present them- 
selves, from the earliest elimination of the silica from the sea-water 
to the period when it becomes finally consolidated, have never, that 
I am aware, been consecutively followed out. 

There is one distinguished authority, long since deceased, whose 
unpretentious little volume, ‘Besearches in Theoretical Geology,’ is 
so pregnant with valuable suggestions, which clearly pointed to truths 
then only looming in the far future of his cherished science, that no 
apology, I am sure, is needed for offering a short extract from his 
remarks on the present subject. I allude, of course, to Sir Henry De 
La Beche. To him, or rather through him in this particular instance, 
are we indebted for the first clear suggestion in reference to the 
peculiar molecular behaviour of comminuted particles of silica when 
kept for a time in suspension along with clayey matter in water. 
He stated that, according to Mr. Babbage, the mode of formation of 
the chalk flints received an illustration in the common process of pre- 
paring the plastic substance for the potteries : when flints, having been 
previously burnt and ground, were suspended with clayey mattor in 
water, a deposit was produced which possessed the requisite distri- 
bution of the particles of silica among the clay for pottery purposes ; 
if this compound were used in proper time, the siliceous particles 
remained disseminated ; but if allowed to continue too longat rest, 
the silica became aggregated into small lumps, and the mass was 
rendered useless for the manufacturer 

But that the colloidal idiosyncrasy of silica performed a much 
more important function in tlie phenomena connected with the 
flints than has heretofore been supposed, appears to me to be indi- 
cated by the evidence of the almost perfect incorporation of the 
organic silica with a colloid material, the unique Amcehiform nodu- 
lation of the flints, and its homogeneousness, whether occurring in 
nodules, in continuous sheets parallel to the stratification, or as 
sluggish overflows into fissures in tho Chalk. But for a very 
highly developed colloidal condition of the materials these peculiari- 
ties could not, I conceive, have presented themselves so uniformly 
throughout the formation. Prom a mere aqueous solution the 
deposit of silica would have exhibited totally different characters ; 
there would have been a general infiltration into the substance of 
tho chalk, the particles of which would thereby have been cemented 
together, so as to form a siliceous limestone ; the various minute 
organic forms in which tho silica showed itself, though, no doubt, 
capable of solution to a limited extent in water charged more or less 
highly with carbonic acid, and aided perhaps by the stupendous 
pressure, would have occasionally left more pronounced traces of 
their original structure than is observable in the body of the flints ; 
probably all the fossils would have been either infiltrated with silica, 
or a substitution of that substance would have taken place even more 
* Published in 1834, pp. 98, 99. 
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frequently than we find it ; there would have been no signs of the 
specific contractility pertaining to colloidal silicic acid ; the result- 
ing siliceous mineral instead of appearing, when not rendered cherty 
by insoluble matter, as a colloidal glassy hydlite^^ would have pre- 
sented itself either as compact quartz, or possibly as an alkaline 
silicate ; and, lastly, there would have been wanting the evidence 
of the greater portion of the siliceous material having been, as it 
were, continuously waylaid and absorbed, as it descended from the 
surface of the ocean, into the colloidal protoplasmic mass resting upon 
the immediate upper surface of the calcareous deposit. 

If wo compare the evidence thus furnished of marked colloidal 
action with what is known of the properties of silicic acid when 
in the presence of another powerful colloid, and favoured by the 
nature of the conditions as to unlimited time, low temperature, the 
presence of various alkaline substances and finely comminuted 
mineral matter, and the reign of almost perfect quiescence, I think 
it will be admitted that, although many doubtful and obscure points 
still remain to be elaborated, as a whole the view here advocated re- 
ceives substantial confirmation in most of its leading particulars*. 

In conclusion, I beg to express a hope that, although the length 
already attained by the present communication has debarred mo 
from bringing forward a number of important facts and observations 
which would have materially strengthened my arguments, consider- 
ing the complex nature of the inquiry and the special difficulties 
belonging to it, the following conclusions have, on the whole, boon 
fairly sustained : — 1. That the silica of the flints is derived mainly 
from the sponge-beds and sponge-fields which exist in immense pro- 
fusion over the areas occupied by the Globigerino or calcareous 
“ ooze.” 2. That the deep-sea sponges, with their environment of 
protoplasmic matter, constitute by far the most important and essen- 
tial factors in the production and stratification of the flints. 3. That, 
whereas nearly the whole of the carbonate of lime, derived partly 
from Foraminifera and other organisms that have lived and died at 
the bottom, and partly from such as have subsided to the bottom 
only after death, goes to build up the calcareous stratum, nearly the 
whole of the silica, whether derived from the deep-sea sponges or 
from surface Protozoa, goes to form the flints. 4. That the sponges 
are the only really important contributors to the flint-formation 
that live and die at the sea-bed. 5. That the flints are just as 
much an organic product as the Chalk itself. 6. That the stratifi- 
cation of the flint is the immediate result of all sessile Protozoan 
life being confined to the superficial layer of the muddy deposits. 
7. That the substance which received the name of Bathyhius,’* 
and was declared to be an independent living Moneron, is, in reality, 
sponge-protoplasm. 8. That no valid lithological distinction exists 
between the Chalk and the calcareous mud of the Atlantic; and 

^ * See a paper, by the late Mr. Graham, “ On the Properties of Silicic Acid,” 
m the Proc. Boy. Soc. for June 1864, in which will be found a number of 
interesting facts bearing upon the hypothesis put forward by me. I would 
particularly direct attention to pp, 335-337. 
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pro tanio, therefore, the oaloareous mud may be, and in all proba- 
bility is, a continuation of the Chalk formation.” 

DiscirssiON, 

The President stated that he had formerly studied this subject, 
and come to the conclusion that, though deep-sea mud differs from 
Chalk in many important particulars, yet still it was sufficiently 
related to warrant a comparison. Since the remains of siliceous 
organisms are absent from the Chalk, but dints present, whilst in 
the deep-sea mud siliceous organisms are abundant and dints 
absent, probably the material of the dints had been to a greater or 
less extent derived from these organisms. Much, however, re- 
mains to bo learned. 

Mr. Evans said that the author seemed to have given a vera causa 
for the intermittent character of the Chalk dints. He doubted if 
the protoplasm could bo in any sense a producer of dint. There 
was always a certain amount of silica in solution in sea-water ; 
and there seemed evidence that, after the deposition of tho beds, 
a considerable quantity of silica was aggregated by a sort of 
dialyzing process. This was shown by tho deposition of dints in 
walls in tho Chalk &c., so that it was possible that tho absence of 
dint from intermediate layers might bo partly accounted for in this 
way. 

Mr. Chableswortii said the origin of dint was in great confusion. 
He recapitulated some of tho views which had been entertained on 
the question. He said that tho author was mistaken in supposing 
that Dr. Bowerbank and Dr. Mantell agreed as to the origin of dint ; 
for tho latter did not suppose every piece of dint to be a sponge. 

Prof. Seeley thought tho author had negloctod the geological 
history of tho occurrence of dint. Ho thought the dssures dllcd 
with dint, and the tabular layers investing nodules, showed that 
probably the dint had gradually come into existence in tho Chalk. 
The dint in the dssures must bo, as it wore, dltered from tho 
Chalk. In dealing with the question we must remember how dint 
occurred in other formations ; and the question which dealt with 
the occurrence of dint in the Chalk must deal with it in other 
formations, and as replacing shell and coral, as dlling cavities with- 
out replacing the shell, and as external investing masses round frag- 
ments of fossils. He thought that the dinty masses of the Chalk 
were very analogous to the septarian masses of the clays, and that tho 
dints had grown, and even now were growing. The researches of 
Dr. Graham on dialysis had cleared up the way in which dint in 
Chalk may become soluble. 

Mr. Whitaker remarked that previous speakers had said most 
that ho had to say. It must bo remembered that dints occurred 
not only in layers of nodules but in tabular layers, as in tho Isle of 
Thanet; several of these at the present day were water-bearing, 
which would be favourable to the theory of subsequent formation. 
It was probable that dint had been deposited in more than oneway. 
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It would be interesting to compare analyses of Chalk where there 
were many and where there were no layers of flint. He mentioned 
a case where one of the green-coated flints at the base of theThanet 
sand was imbedded in a band of white flint in the Chalk below, 
which latter, therefore, must have been formed round the former. 

Mr. Hfdlestoh said that Mr. Mortimer, in a recent paper, had 
stated that the upper flintlcss Marsupite Chalk of Yorkshire con- 
tained twice as much silica as the middle or flint-bearing Chalk. At 
North Grimston, in the Coral Rag, where the beds were flat, there 
was no flint ; where they were bent, there were many flints. 

Dr. Wallich said Mr. Charlesworth had quite misunderstood him 
about Dr. Bowerbank’s and ManteH’s views. The time at his 
disposal forbade his going into the whole question ; but, briefly, his 
view was that the sponges attracted the colloidal silica which existed 
at the surface of the mud. 
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8. Petbolooical Notes on the Yicinity of the Uppeb Part of Loch 
Maeee. By Eev. T. G. Bohhet, M.A., P.E.8., Sec. G.8., Pro- 
fessor of Geology in University College, London, and Pellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, (Bead December 3, 1879.) 

The relations of the rocks on the western border of Boss and Suther- 
land have long been a subject of controversy. Into the details of 
this it is needless to enter on the present occasion, as they have been 
recently recapitulated by Mr. Hudleston in a luminous critical 
sketch communicated to the Geologists’ Association and published 
in their Proceedings*. The materials for this sketch are maiuly 
contained in our own Journal ; and the last contribution to the sub- 
ject was a paper read by Dr. Hicks on May 22, 1878 f. After lis- 
tening to the ingenious theory put forward by that author, it occurred 
to me that the question was one on which the testimony of the micro- 
scope ought to be especially valuable. According I spent some days 
last summer at Kinlochewe, in order to examine the rocks in the field 
and to obtain specimens for microscopic work. I have now the 
honour of laying before the Society the results of these investiga- 
tions. 

(1) Syenite of Olen Laggan* 

Previous writers on the above section have agreed in stating that 
a mass of igneous rock makes its appearance on the floor of Glen 
Laggan, about two miles from Kinlochewe, and extends for some dis- 
tance up the bed of the stream, apparently cutting oft* the quartzite 
from the newer group. This rock is called diorito by Nicol, 
syenite by Murchison, Gcikie, and Hicks ; it is shown by the last 
author upon a section J as intrusive among the calcareous series 
which overlies the quartzites. 

Almost immediately on reaching the spot where the “ syenite ’’ 
first appears on the floor of Glen Laggan § I was struck with its 
gneissic aspect. Without, however, halting for long, I walked up 
the bed of the valley for about two miles, examining th*o rocks as I 
went, and found this gneissic aspect continued. About 1 00 yards 
from a cottage (x)erhaps three miles from Kinlochewe) there was indu- 
bitable gneiss, the foliation dipping to about W. 30° S.|| Near the 
junction of the two upper branches of the glen I climbed up the right 
bank for about 300 ft., and found clearly marked foliation, dipping at 
25° to about S.E. ; and about 50 ft. above this a well-banded gneiss 
occurs, dipping 30° to about E. Still higher up I found a sharper 
dip, rather to E.S.E.If 

* Vol. vi. No. 2. t Published toI. ixxiv. p. 811. 

1 Q. J. G. S. xxxiv. p. 814. § Glon Cruchalie of Murchison. 

I The readings were made with a pocket compass, subsequently corrected 
to true. 

^ It may be well to mention that I am perfectly aware (see my paper 
Q. J. G. S. vol. xxxiii. p. 893 &c.) that occasionally true igneous rocks exhibit 
foliation. This possibility was always present to my mind during the exami- 
nation of the above district ; but what I then saw seemed inexplicable in that way. 
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I tben refcumed to the well-known section at the lower end of this 

syenite ” massif. The stream has cut a shadow but picturesque 
gorge in the crystalline rock^ at the mouth of which the “ limestone" 
is well exposed by the water side. The former rock chiefly consists 
of a pink felspar and a green micaceous mineral, with variable 
amounts of quartz and a little epidote, Ever 3 rwhere its aspect is 
rather that of a metamorphic than a granitic rock* * * § , the green mineral 
in most places giving it a foliated structure, which strikes from about 
W. 20® to E. 20° S. in one part, to about N.E. and S.E. in another. 
This is particularly distinct on the left bank, about 30 yards above 
the junction with the calcareous series, where the rock is beyond 
question a rather felspathic gneiss. 

On following the “ syenite " up the slope of the right bank of the 
valley we find a green serpentinous-looking schist emerging from be- 
neath it. This, on microscopic examination, proves to be a true schist. 
It consists of quartz and felspar, with opacitc, viridite, and a fibrous 
chloritic or hornblendic mineral, the amount of the green constituent 
being less than, from the colour of the rock, one might expect. 
It exhibits a very marked fragmental structure ; but this I strongly 
suspect to be due to crushing in situf. 

The beds of the quartzose and calcareous series near the river dip 
to about S.8.E. at angles varying roughly from 20° to 30°. Some 
100 feet up the slope the angle is 37° S.S.E. Further down the 
stream the dip changes nearer to E., and there is a roll over. I care- 
fully examined the relations of the “ syenite " and of the calcareous 
series, and could not find that they exhibited any of the ordinary 
indications of the junction of an intrusive igneous and a sedimentary 
rock. In most of such cases that I have examined (and they are 
many), where the former rock is coarsely crystalline, the line of junc- 
tion is firmly welded and usually found with ease, if a fair surface of 
rock be exposed. Here, though the two rocks could often be seen 
almost touching, no contact-specimen could be discovered, and every 
appearance indicated that the junction is a faulted one. Neither of 
the rocks changes in mineral character on approaching the boundary ; 
both appear rather crushed and this structure becomes very 
evident on microscopic examination, one of the specimens appearing 
singularly like an angular quartz-felspar grit §. After much careM 

* I do not refer here to foliation only, but a peculiar indefiniteness in the 
outlines of the ciystalline constituents and other characters. 

t Boughly on the strike of the above, and higher ^ the hill, a rather schisty 
grey rock appears to be overlain by the “syenite.” Cuiere is, however, nothing 
incompatible with this being a member of the newer series (which microscopically 
it ^sembles more than the older) locally nipped by the latter. So that I do not 
think this one very dubious case sufficient to shake the body of evidence in 
favour of the non-intrusive character of the “syenite.” 

} The “ syenite ” is evidently much shattered, and is cut by numerous veins with 
quartz, felspar, epidote, &o. 

§ It is obvious that this slructure (very visible in three specimens, selected 
from near the line of junction) presents to upholders of an igneous origin for 
the “ syenite” the following dilemma : — ^If it is not the result of crushing, but 
an original structure, codit ; if it is, then it is a most exceptional struc* 

ture to be found near an igneous junction. 
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consideration of the question, I have no hesitation in asserting that 
all the 80 -caJled syenite (except some intrushre dykes) is simply a 
rather granitoid variety of the Hebridean gneiss, and that its junc- 
tion with the calcareous series is a faulted one. The fault descends 
the right bank of the valley, striking about E.8.E,, changes its direc- 
tion before reaching the river to a little E. of S., and while crossing it 
appears to change again, and emerge, striking about midway between 
S.W. and S.S.W. (fig. 1). Here also the Hebridean gneiss can be 


Fig. 1 . — ^cetch map of part of Glen Laggan, 

Pault. B Fault. 



40= striking 40° 6. of E. with a dip of 25®. 


25 

followed along the hill-side, and traced to within a short distance of 
the newer series ; but I could not, though I searched carefully, find an 
actual junction. On this side also I observed a case of very distinct 
foliation in the “ syenite,” dipping at about 45® to S. 20® W. Below 
this spot the ordinary Hebridean gneiss can be traced by the river- 
side at intervals, obviously forming part of the same series, to a sheep- 
fold at the mouth of the glen. It is overlain by Torridon Sandstone, 
which occupies, I believe, all the undulating shoulder between the 
streams from Glen Laggan and Glen Docheity, except that in two 
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places the “ quartzite ’’ series crosses for a short space over to this 
left hank of the former Talley. 

We have thus a very irregular slip of Hebridean gneiss, capped in 
part by some Torridon Sandstone, bounded by two or more faults, 
which bring down the quartzite and calcareous series on the one hand 
and the newer gneiss series on the other (figs. 2 & 3)*. 

In the section given by Sir It. Murchison (Q. J. G. S. vol. xvii. 
p. 191) a small patch of “ syenite’’ is also marked as occurring on 
the right bank of Loch Maree, near its head. Of the gneissose 
character of this I have not any doubt ; but I also found there a 
rock which, both macroscopically and microscopically, appears to be 
a true diorite. I saw no dgns of intrusion, and think the presence 
of this patch of the older rock may be explained by faulting, though 
I am not prepared at present to say in what manner that is to be 
connected with the other faults. 


rig. 2 . — Section in Glen Laggan along the line A in Jig, 1. 



Fault. Fault. 

Fig. 3 . — Section in Glen Laggan along the line B in jig, 1. 



Fault. 


(2) Hebridean Gneiss, together with the so-eaUed Syenite . ' 

Tho macroscopic characters of this rock in the present district 
to metTn f described by previous observers, so it wiU suffice 
wh“f I ^ microscopic structure of the specimens 

Sttii inS^f oUsmeA from the abovtnamed 

ioeahties in Glen Laggan, at intervals on the right bank of Loch 
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Maree, as far as Ben Slioch, and a little to the north of the Loch- 
Maree hotel*. They vary considerably, some, as in the Laggan 
valley, being mainly quartz and felspar, with a little of a green 
micaceous mineral, others ordinary mica- or hornblende-gneiss, 
others, again, rather hombiendic or ohloritic schists. All, how- 
ever, exMbit conspicuously that massive structure which early 
observers rightly fixed upon as characteristic, and, as a rule, 
are fairly uniform for a considerable vertical thickness. The 
microscope shows that quartz and felspar are always present, exhi- 
biting the rather irregular granular form characteristic of gneissic as 
opposed to granitic rooks (fig. 4). The quartz is generally fairly dear, 

Fig. 4 . — Hebridean Gneiss from near base of Ben Slioch, 



enclosures or cavities being very minute, though in one or two cases 
there is a considerable amount of dusty opacite. The felspar, usually 
more or less decomposed, varies in quantity, rather predominating in 
the specimens from near the junction in Glen Laggan. These appear 
to contain microcline ; it is, perhajjs, present in the others with con- 
siderable quantities of plagioclase (probably oligoclase), as well as 
orthoclase. Epidote microliths and other decomposition products are 
present largely in some specimens. One of those from Glen Laggan 
consists almost wholly of quartz and felspar, with a minute quantity of 
a pale hombiendic (?) mineral, and a little opacite and magnetite, 
being almost exactlj^like specimens from North Wales and Shropshire, 
for which I have proposed the name granitoidite. Another (more 
gneissic) contains a chloritic mineral and a little pale-coloured mica. 
A third, macroscopically much greener than the others, appears to 
owe its colour chiefly to quantities of very minute epidote. 

Mica is conspicuously present in two specimens collected by the road- 
side north of Loch-Maree hotel, in one from the floor of Glen Laggan, 
some distance up stream above the gorge, and in one collected by 
the shore of Loch Maree, at the south end of the base of Ben Slioch. 

• The third group and most of the second are universally admitted to be 
the Hebridean gneiss. 

Q. J.G.S. No. 141. 3 
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In the first three cases the mineral is a green mica, probably an 
altered hiotite ; in the last, with a little of the same, we have chiefly 
a silvery- white mica, showing brilliant tints with polarized light, 
probably margarodite or paragonite. Hornblende (green) with very 
characteristie cleavage and strong dichroism is plentiful in the spe- 
cimens from near the Loch-Maree hotel, in a hornblende schist from 
near the above-named locality, under Ben Slioch, and in a dark com- 
pact schist in the bed of a burn to south of latter. There is also a 
little in the above Glen-Laggan specimens, and more dubiously in 
others. Epidote is present in the last, and in numerous well-formed 
crystals in the first two. Few specimens are quite free from it. 
Apatite is distinctly present in the first three of the above specimens, 
and more dubiously in others. One of them (| mile from Loch- 
Maree hotel) contains numerous crystalline grains of a yellow-brown 
mineral, which I have little doubt is sphene ; and the same mineral 
is present in other specimens. Opacito and grains of iron peroxide, 
probably magnetite, occur in most in greater or less degree. 

Microscopically, then, as well as macroscopically, this group of 
rocks has well-marked characteristics, which we also find, as we 
might expect, in the gneiss of the vicinity of Stornoway There is 
also a certain family likeness to the old gncissio rocks of Anglesey, 
Caernarvonshire, the Wrekin, and the Malvern HiUs ; and a resem- 
blance may even be noted to specimens from West Greenland and 
the Lofoten Islands, not to mention yet more distant localities. 

(3) Torridon Sandstone, 

In the case of this rock also we may refer to the careful descrip- 
tions of earlier observers. I examined it on both sides of Loch Maree, 
over the district mentioned above, and at Loch Torridon. Striking 
instances of the breccia of gneissic rock at its base can be seen by the 
roadside north of Loch-Maree hotel, and on approaching the base of 
Ben Slioch on the opposite shore. Commonly the sandstone is fairly 
uniform in character, a hard grit composed of rolled grains of quartz 
and red felspar, from A'' to in diameter, with a little of a green 
mineral, being at first sight wonderfully like a fine-grained granite ; 
but now and then it becomes coarse and pebbly — a very pretty variety, 
with the rolled fragments as big as largo peas, occurring in blocks by 
the road to Gairloch, eight miles from Kinlochewe. Specimens for 
microscopic examination were selected from the last-named rock, from 
a spot on the same road nine miles from Kinlochewe, from the lower 
part of the series (at two levels) on the right bank, near to the base 
of Ben Slioch, and lastly from the shore near Torridon. With minor 
differences in detail, their general character is the same. They con- 
sist of fragments (usually well rolled) of quartz, felspar, and an 
altered quartzose rock, in a fine granular matrix, in which some 
secondary products have been formed. The quartz is generally rather 
full of minute dusty-looking microliths. The felspar is often infil- 
trated with ferrite, which in some cases brings out clearly the cleavage- 

* The only other locality where I have had opportunity of studying it in the 
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planes. Orthoclase, microcline (often fairly abundant), and plagio- 
olase (? oligoolase) can be recognized. Characteristic crystals of the 
last are not very common. The quartzose fragments are sometimes 
either a highly sdtered quartzite or bits from stratulm of this nature in 
a gneiss ; certain of them (especially in the specimens from Torridon) 
have a schistose structure*. There are also a few fragments resem- 
bling a rather decomposed fine-grained slaty rock. I am not able 
to detect any indubitably fragmental mica or hornblende, and must 
be content to call the green mineral which is sparingly present in 
the matrix, and almost certainly a secondary product, by the vague 
term viridite. This matrix resembles a very fine sandy mud, gene- 
rally much stained with ferrite and rather altered. The change is 
most conspicuous in the second of the above specimens, which was 
selected because it had a more marked appearance of alteration than 
was usual. 

(4) The Quartzite, 

I again refer to the works of earlier observers for the macroscopic 
characters of this rock. As its variations in this district appear un- 
important, I have only examined two specimens, one from the right 
bank of Loch Maree, a typical example of tlie pure white variety so 
abundant on both sides of the head of that lake, the other a slightly 
yellower and more granular quartzite from the Gairloch road, about 
three miles from Kinlochewe. The first is composed chiefiy of quartz 
grains, rather irregular in size and form, containing a fair amount of 
microscopic “ dust,’’ and with a minute quantity of ferrite now and 
then interspersed. The edges of the quartz grains are commonly 
‘‘ fused ” together, as is usual in highly altered quartzites, the one 
being irregularly indented into the other, as if the two had been 
pressed together when in a slightly viscous condition. A few small 
fragments of felspar can be recognized, resembling that in the last 
series. Cracks traverse the slide, filled apparently with minute frag- 
ments of the rock itself, cemented by secondary quartz, perhaps indi- 
cating local crushing of the mass. In the other specimen thb only 
difierence worthy of note is that the grains are a little larger in size and 
more irregular in shape ; that no felspar can be recognized, though 
an earthy dark-stained mineral, generally torn away in grinding, pro- 
bably indicates that it hjis been present ; and there are little scattered 
clots of ferrite, and a few specks of a pale hornblondic mineral f. A 
slice from the “ fucoidal ” quartzite has also been examined. Except 
that there is more fine silty matter among the quartz grains, there 

* I have examined microscopically a fragment from a block (perhaps 2 cubic 
feet) in a remarkable breccia north of the Loch-Mareo hotel. It consists mainly 
of quartz, in rather minute grains, with occasionally larger grains (of veiy irre- 
gular outline) of felspar, with wavy microliths interbanded, scales of iron glance, 
a fair quantity of epidote, and a little white mica. It is therefore a highly 
altered schisty felspathio quartzite. 

t I did not examine into the disputed question of the conformity or uncon- 
formity of the quartzites and Torridon Sandstone ; the general appearance of 
the two suggests the latter, as maintained by Sir B. Murchison ; but my friend 
Mr. L. Ewhank, Fellow of Clare College, tells me that near Dundoimel (Little 

h2 
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is notihing special to note. Some at least of tlie “ fucoidal ” marki^ 
axe probably Annelid-tnbes ; one has been cut through in this slice, 
but nothing special is shown. 

My work, I may be allowed to mention, fully confirms the opinion 
that the quartzites of the Bunter pebble-beds of the Midland Coimties 
have been derived originally from these quartzites of North-west 
Scotland. I have been familiar with the Bunter pebbles of Stafford- 
shire all my life (being a native of that county), and could not sepa- 
rate some of thorn from certain of the varieties which I saw in the 
neighbourhood of Loch Maree. Further, I have recently examined 
two of these pebbles microscopically, and find also in them occasional 
indications of wavy-banded and cross-hatched felspars. I have 
also identified them in conglomerates of Old Bed Sandstone and 
Lower Carboniferous age in the more southern parts of Scotland, 
notably in the sandstones near Brodick, Arran. 

(5) Tlie Calcareous Series. 

Dr. Hicks* lays some stress upon the separation of the strata in 
the bed of the stream by the gorge of Glen Laggan (‘^ blue flags, 
sandstones,” &c.) from those seen higher up on the right bank 
(“ limestones, calcareous sandstones,” &c.). It seems to me, however, 
that it is simpler to regard them as one series, continuous with the 
quartzites below, but much more variable in mineral character, and 
80 in the amount of change which has been produced in them. To 
my eye they exhibited no signs of increased alteration in the neigh- 
bourhood of the “ syenite.” I have examined only one specimen 
microscopically, from the immediate neighbourhood of the latter 
rock. It is a rather muddy-looking crystalline limestone, to some 
extent dolomitic, as I suspect, greatly crushed and recemented, in 
part by infiltrated quartz. No traces of organic structure can be 
found ; and from the aspect of the slide I doubt whether such are 
likely to have escaped obliteration, if ever they were present. 

(6) The Newer Gneiss. 

This series, as we have said, is brought into close juxtaposition 
with the older gneiss in Glen Laggan, Here it forms a well-marked 
escarpment, which, directly below the gorge, trends towards theS.W., 
and passes on behind the shoulder occupied by Torridon Sandstone to 
the mouth of Glen Docherty, forming a continuous cliff, which, on the 
right bank of that valley, is of considerable elevation. A fault passes 
down the bed of Glen Docherty, shifting this newer series and its 
escarpment to the northward, so that it is exposed on the left bank 
of the river, near Kinlochevre Lodge, and, further, by the side of the 

Loch Broom) he traced a gradual passage from the one to the other. A fallen 
block which I found near the commencement of the quartzite, on the right bank 
of Loch Maree, certainly appeared, macroscopically and microscopioalty, inter- 
mediate between the two ; the break, therefore, is probably rather local than 
general. 

* Q. J. G. S. Tol. xxxiv. p. 813. 
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Game, within a very short distance of the hotel*. The views as to 
the relations of this series to the other rocks are concisely stated by 
Dr. Hicks t, in speaking of the Glen-Laggan section, as follows : — 
“ Prof. Nicol places a fault at this point, and says that the funda- 
mental gneiss is here brought up to give it an appearance of over- 
lying conformably the unaltered series. I, however, hold, with Sir 
K. Murchison and Mr. Geikie, that the next is a younger series, 
and that it overlies the unaltered beds’; but I entirely demur to the 
view held by them that the rocks which compose this group, as exhi- 
bited here, should be called gneiss rocks, or associated in any way 
with those which have undergone the metamorphic change so charac- 
teristic of the pre-Cambrian rocks as known in this country, and which 
could only be induced, I believe, by influences to which it is evident 
these rocks, as shown by their position and undisturbed state, could 
not have been subjected, and which would occur mainly during 
periods of great depression combined with heat, moisture, and pres- 
sure. On examination I found these upper beds everywhere unal- 
tered, except near dykes, and the change there induced in them was 
that now well known as partial or contact-alteration, and which 
is so entirely distinct from true or general metamorphism. These 
beds all dip to the S.E. at a low angle, and attain a thickness of 
several thousand feet. They are flag-like in character, and are made 
up chiefly of fragmentary materials, but are occasionally slightly cal- 
careous. They are much like some of the Lower Silurian flags in 
Wales, and are in no degree more highly altered than many of those 
rocks in the more disturbed districts.’^ He goes on to state that, in 
his opinion, the lower rocks exposed by lateral streams on the north 
side of Glen Docherty are very unlike those along the hill-side at the 
higher levels. They were evidently much more allied to the gneiss 
of the west side of Loch Maree ; and the strike proves to bo, as in 
the latter, from N.W. to S.E., and hence in an entirely opposite di- 
rection to that in the higher beds These gneiss rocks keep 

at a low horizon for about four miles, or until we reach the top of 
the Glyn. At this place they assume a reddish granihnd appearance, 
and ascend considerably higher into the hill. Eor the next few miles 
they are traced with more difliculty, and probably faulted, but rise 
up again into the mountains as wo approach Auchnasheen. The 
upper or overlying beds are entirely lost at the ravine which sepa- 
rates these hills from lien Eyii and the range of mountains behind 
Auchnasheen.^^ 

One difficulty, inherent in this view, cannot, I think, fail to strike 
the observer as soon as he has become familiar with the district. It 
is the disappearance in so short a space of the entire thickness of the 
Torridon Sandstone and the quartzites, not to mention the overlying 
calcareous series. These, at the southern end of Loch Maree, can 

* Here the dip is 8° to S.S.E. ; about J of a mile higher up the stream 26° 
to S. The Glen-Laggan fault is prolonged up Glen Garrie, the quartzite still 
plunging towards it, but its throw is diminished. It is remarkable in this 
district how closely the streams follow the faults. 

t Q. J. G. S. vol. xxxiv. p. 814. 
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luiiily less than 3000 feet in thickness. The rook is sufficiently 
exp(^&d in the cliffs on the right bank of Glen Docherty to enable 
us to see if they comprise any representative of these strongly marked 
and peculiar beds. Much there could not be ; for there is not room 
for any great thickness between the admitted upper and the asserted 
lower series. Not a trace is visible. Three thousand feet in three 
miles 1 surely this is an unconformity which we could only accept on 
the clearest and strongest evidence. 

This evidence is, I fear, wanting. Eirst, I cannot admit the ac- 
curacy of Dir. Hicks’s statement about the unaltered condition of the 
beds of the newer series in Glen Laggan. I examined them on the 
ground with great care, and came to the conclusion that though their 
flaggy character is very marked, they are rightly classed with the 
metamorphic rocks, consisting, among others, of dark green, rather 
compact schists, soft dull-coloured mica-schists, and micaceous quart- 
zites. In the cliff between Glen Docherty and Glen Garrie the 
“ metamorphic character of the rocks is more conspicuous ; and I 
cannot conceive it possible to call the beds exposed by the two streams, 
at the entrance of Kinlochewe hamlet, any thing else than schists ; 
yet that they are part of the same series it is impossible to doubt. 
Typical specimens were selected for microscopic examination — two 
from the face of the cliff in Glen Laggan (a, &), two from the above- 
named cliff between Glen Docherty and Glen Garrie (c, d), and one 
from the left bank of the river, just to the east of Kinlochewe (e). 

Of the Glen-Laggan specimens, (a) was chosen from a compact dark 
green rock, (b) from a brownish-grey compact quartzose rock, with 
some minute spangles of silvery mica. Both rocks are very “ flaggy,” 
the former, on close inspection, showing a distinct though minute foli- 
ation parallel to bedding (fig. 5) ; the latter is less distinctly foliated, 



but obviously altered. The microscope shows them to consist chiefly 
of quartz and a micaceous mineral, with a fair amount of felspar, 
some epidote, &c. Minute grains of quartz, as it were agglutinated 
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together, compose the greater part of the slide, with the micaceous 
mineral, both disseminated and in wavy bands, parallel with the 
stratification. In this ground-mass are scattered larger subangular 
grams, lying generally lengthwise, with the mica scales bending 
round them, so that they form, as it were, “ eyes ” to the slide. Most 
of them are felspar, many are plagioclase*, one or two probably mi- 
crocline. The micaceous constituent is rather fibrous, moderately 
dichroic, showing bright colours with the two I^'iools, and is uniaxial 
or orthorhombic — probably a hydrous magnesia-mica ; but there may 
be more than one mineral present — ^many small grains of epidote, a 
fair number of iron oxide, probably ha)matite, and a little calcite in 
(a). These rocks appear to me beyond question metamorphic in the 
full sense of the term, though very distinct from, and not so ex- 
tremely altered as, the Hebridean series ; for the quartz is wholly 
unlike that in any sandstone, however indurated, and the mica 
appears to have crystallized in situ. Specimens (c, d) resemble 
respectively the two from Glen Laggan, but are a little more mica- 
ceous ; the microscope shows the differences to be merely varietal. 
The only difference noteworthy in the specimen (e) is that it is chiefly 
quartz and mica ; the latter is in larger scales, and there is certainly 
another minute green mineral with it, showing strong dichroism, 
possibly a chlorite t. 

Proceeding up Glen Doeberty, by the road which follows the 
right bank of the stream, we pass, after the spot named above, the 
shoulder of Torridon Sandstone, and then ascend the glen with the 
newer series on both sides. At first not much rock is seen in situ 
by the road ; what there is appears to belong to this scricB, At 
nearly 2| and 3 miles from Kinlochewe are slopes of screes derived 
evidently from the cliffs high above the road, which indubitably con- 
sist mainly of fine quartzose gneisses, foliated, as before, parallel to 
the flaggy bedding. Higher up, rock is frequently exposed by the 
road, but it is all of a similar character. The most highly altered is 
a lead-coloured mica-schist, which, higher up, is exposed in a little 
lateral ravine. This, however, is totally different from any member 
of the Hebridean series, splitting with comparative facility, and 
pulverizing under the hammer. Moreover, it is overlain conformably 
by a flaggy quartz-schist, just like those already described. This, or 
a bed nearly at same level, reappears in a cutting where the road 
enters the open moorland at the head of Glen Docherty, rather more 
than miles from Kinlochewe. I have examined both rocks micro- 
scopically. The former differs from those already described only in 
having more mica and a rather more marked schistose structure 
(fig. 6). There are certainly two species of mica, one colourless, the 
other an altered biotite, rather more altered (and decomposed) felspar, 
and some small, imperfectly formed garnets. The overlying rock is a 

* The results of the optical tests vary so much that I cannot attempt to name 
the species ; some agree with labradorite, some rather oligoclase, 

t I have a suspicion, it is uniaxial. The above slides, I may mention, have 
been shown to Prof, l^nard and Prof. Morris, both of whom agree with me 
as to the true metamorphic character of the rocks. 
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kind of gneiss, with a structure generally resembling the quartz- 
schists described below, but containing a little more felspar (decom- 
posed). The difference, however, is simply varietal. 


Pig. 6 . — Micorsckist from the upper part of Glen Docherty 
(Newer Series of Author)^ 



It is quite true that the mica-schists in the road dip (at about 30®) 
a little W. by S., and that in the ravine about to H.W. The dip of 
the gneissic rock a little above is nearer to the former ; but on the 
opposite side of the glen the rocks appear to preserve the usual south- 
easterly dip ; and these quartzose beds have a very shattered aspect ; 
so that I have not the slightest doubt the change of strike is merely 
local, and due to the neighbouring fault, as in the case already 
described. 

Between this point and Auchnasheen little rock is exposed near the 
road, but nothing in the terrain suggests the introduction of any 
group other than that from which Glen Docherty is excavated. From 
Auchnasheen I ascended Ben Fyn, mounting by the right hand one of 
two streams visible from tho inn, and returning (in part) by the 
other. A small quarry, about 2o0 ft. above tho inn, gives a good sec- 
tion of a gneiss with red garnets. The rock is flaggy in structure, 
well foliated parallel to its bedding, dipping towards the E. at about 
30° (rather rolled), having a general resemblance to the newer series 
to the north-west, but more highly altered. Under the microscope the 
rock is seen to consist of quartz, clear (with exception of some small 
microliths and very minute cavities), orthoclase felspar, with some 
plagioclase in good preservation (long colourless belonites are present 
ill some of the crystals), biotite and a little of the white mica already 
described, and opacite, with two or three garnets. The rock is more 
highly altered than the rocks already described, but still presents 
some structural resemblance to them*. Above this for some 1200 ft. 
the rocks continue to be flaggy, occasionally most conspicuously, but 

y Some of the grains show a minute “ graphic ” or, rather, Termicular structure. 
Cy, ‘Nature,* xiv. pp. 8, 68. 
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always gneissic, sometimes more, sometimes less micaceous, this 
mineral occasionally predominating. At 7o0 ft. is a quartzose gneiss, 
very like those noticed in the series in Glen Docherty, and, micro- 
scopically, nearly related to the quartz schists at the top of that glen 
and on the cliff above Kinlochewe. On a shoulder at 1470 ft. 
micaceous schist (dip about 45° S.) ; at 1830 ft. garnetiferous gneiss 
(dip almost vertical, apparently to a little S. of W.). At 1900 ft. is an 
intrusion of garnetiferous diorite ; its felspar is much decomposed, and 
the hornblende projects from the weathered surface like the augite in 
the gabbro of Skye. The garnets are sometimes as large as small 
cherries. There appear to be two bosses of it, of irregular form and 
possibly connected. The adjoining micaceous gneiss is locally twisted 
and disturbed. 

I continued the ascent to the edge of the corrie on the eastern face 
of the mountain, and turned back (it being needless for my purpose 
to proceed further) at a height of about 2480 ft. above Auchnasheen. 
Over the upper part of the hill the dip of the gneiss is generally high. 
Though lithologically similar to that in the lower part, it is less 
distinctly flaggy, and the coincidence between bedding and foliation 
is less conspicuous. After careful search I failed to And any horn- 
blendic rock other than intnisive, and am certain that nothing 
resembling the Hebridean series of Loch Marec could occur in the 
comparatively short space between the spot where I stopped and the 
summit. The strike of the rocks cannot be pressed too far as evi- 
dence, for it is very variable. My notes include various points, from 
nearly due N. to nearly due W. While travelling by a slow train to 
Dingwall, I observed that the rocks as far as Strathpofler were 
flaggy gneisses, generally similar to those above described — a coarser 
variety, with large scales of white mica, occurring near the latter 
place. 

(7) Lj'meous Rochs, 

There are compact greenstone dykes, as already said, in Glen 
Laggan, cutting the Hebridean scries. One of them, on the left 
bank, a little below the gorge, I have examined ; but it has been 
so much altered that it is difficult to give a good account of it. The 
felspar (probably plagioclastic) has been largely replaced by minute 
pseudomorjhs. There is some dark-brown mica and pale-green 
hornblende (probably a secondary product), and what look like 
diallage or augite crystals, replaced by ferrite, opacite, viridite, and 
earthy-looking matter. I^ear the head of Loch Maree (right bank) I 
collected a massive homblendic rock, which appears on examination 
to be a diorite, though the structure is obscured by decomposition. 
There are two varieties of hornblende and many small garnets. The 
diorite of Ben Fyn consists chiefly of hornblende and red garnet ; 
the former mineral is green and strongly dichroic, rather irregular in 
outline, with characteristic cleavage. It contains many rather large 
microliths, in some of which may be seen a small crystal of mag- 
netite or some opaque mineral. Most are roundish in section, one or 
two hexagonal, doubtless quartz. The garnet contains numerous 
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minute belonites, as well as enclosures similar to the last in l^s 
number, and microliths of hornblende (?). There are clustered grains 
of a mineral rather resembling sphene, which also occurs in separate 
crystals^. There is also quartz, with hornblende (?) microliths, plagio- 
clase felspar, and possibly a little zircon. The slide, of necessity, 
has been cut rather thick, so it is difficult to be certain of some of 
the microliths. From the aboye description it will appear that the 
rock might be named a homblende-eclogite. 

The bearing of the evidence of this district upon general questions 
of metamorphism is highly interesting and important. Above the 
comparatively unaltered Torridon Sandstones we have, as all allow, 
the highly altered quartzite. Above the seemingly unaltered lime- 
stone series we have the true schists of the upper group, which also 
become more highly metamorphosed as they are traced towards the 
south-east. The possibility of the latter change will probably be more 
readily admitted, as it might be explained by deeper entombment 
under superincumbent strata, or nearer approach to regions of ele- 
vated temperature, of which indications are given by the great 
granitic masses of the Central Highlands. But how are we to explain 
this alternation of metamorphism in a vertical direction? It shows, 
I think, how important the mineral constituents of the bed and their 
mode of association are as factors in the general result. In the 
Torridon Sandstone well-rolled grains of moderate size occur in a 
matrix, scanty indeed, but commonly just enough to separate them. 
In the quartzite clear and perhaps rather less-rounded quartz grains 
are in apposition. The latter have become agglutinated ; and the 
same result may be seen to have happened in the former, where 
two “ clean ” grains arc in contact ; but the interposition of a little 
“ dirt,” as we may sometimes see in the quartzite, is an obstacle to 
union t. Felspar grains seem to unite less readily. The amount 
of mineral change in the matrix seems to depend on both its consti- 
tution, if homogeneous, and mode of association, if not. If, for ex- 
ample, it contains, the constituents of viridite or epidote in a right 
state of division, these minerals are readily formed ; if not, change 
is slow. 

The muddy beds overlying the quartzite appear to have resisted 
change, other than the formation of crystallized calcite (and perhaps 
dolomite). The series above these, however, has been of a more 
favourable composition ; and in it we see bed differing from bed in 
the amount of metamorphism. But into these interesting questions 
I must abstain from entering. I trust some day, when I have added 
yet more to the large quantity of material which I have been for 
some time past collecting, to invite the attention of the Society to 

* Since the above was written, Prof. Benard has seen the slide, and was of 
opinion that this mineral was more probably staurolite. Some of it certainly 
suggests that the mineral is orthorhombic ; but unfortunately no crystal that I 
can discover in the elide ^ves quite conclusive evidence. 

t Of this the preservation of Annelid-tubes in the quartzite is a marked in- 
stance. These certainly occur occasionally, so that we need not here refer to 
the so-called fucoidal markings. 
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this most interesting question of the nature of mineral change in 
metamorphic rooks, and the traces which they may have preserved 
of their original structure. 

From the above observations it results that I am unable to recog- 
nize any marked similarity between the Hebridean series about the 
upper part of Loch Maree and the beds which are seen on Ben Fyn 
and in the upper part of Glen Bocherty ; while both microscopic and 
stratigraphic evidence, as I read them, point to the identity of the 
latter with the beds exposed in the northern escarpment of the 
newer series. In this series the effect of metamorplusm varies in 
degree, as we have* already shown, and increases in amount as we 
advance towards the Central Highlands; but the peculiar flaggy 
character of the strata (long since pointed out by the late Sir H. 
Murchison) is retained ; and there is no resemblance, in any important 
point, to the older scries. It appears, then, to me that, so far as the 
neighbourhood of Loch Maree is concerned, the views advocated by 
that distinguished geologist and his fellow-labourer Prof. Geikie are 
fully confirmed by microscopic evidence. 


BisctrssiON. 

Dr. Hicks stated that he had studied the district under the most 
favourable conditions of weather, and had measured the section 
foot by foot. The rock regarded by Prof. Bonnoy as gneiss was 
so regarded at first by Macculloch and Hay Cunningham; but 
they saw ground for changing that opinion, and believing that it 
was intrusive, in which they were confirmed by Nicol, Murchison, 
and Geikie. It also cuts across the beds of the older gneiss, as 
shown even in Prof. Bonney’s diagram and map. He maintained 
that the reading of the section in Glen Laggan which he had 
already given is the true one. Ho objected to the diagrammatic 
nature of Prof. Bonney’s sections. He insisted on the exact agree- 
ment between the rocks of Ben Fyn and those of Gairloeh, and 
their distinctness from the micaceous flagstones of the yo-unger 
series. He pointed out that the strikes of the several rocks do 
not bear out Prof. Bonney^s views. The N.W. strike of the lower 
rocks in Glen Bocherty is most marked ; and this, with the high dip 
and difference in the characters of the rocks, proved conclusively to 
his mind that the micaceous flags of the upper scries, with a N.E. 
strike and low dip, rest here on a floor of the old or western gneiss. 

Mr. Htjdleston had examined the district with the advantage 
of Br. Hicks’s sections and descriptions. He came to a conclusion 
opposed to that of Br. Hicks and agreeing with that of Prof. Bonney, 
He was entirely opposed to Br. Hicks’s views concerning the section 
in Glen Bocherty. He demurred to the importance which Br. 
Hicks attached to the differences of strike among the gneisses. He 
regarded the section at Loch Maree as by no means suitable to serve 
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Mr. EtTELET had seen stmctiire like that iniihe metamorphio 
rock described by Prof. Bonney in artificially altered sandstones. 

Mr. Blake argued on general grounds against the correctness of 
the section given by Dr. Hicks. 

Prof. Seeley had not examined the country with a view to 
deciding between the contending views. He insisted on the great 
variability of the rocks. 

Prof. Boeney insisted that the map which Dr. Hicks relied upon 
was very inaccurate. Prof. Morris quite agreed with him as to 
the evidence derived from the microscopic sections. He insisted on 
the necessity of greater accuracy than Dr. Hicks had shown in fixing 
the locality of his specimens. He was quite content to await the 
judgment of future observers as to the accuracy of the views which 
he was maintaining. 
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9. On an apparently New Mineral occurring in the Rocks of 
Invebnesshirb. By William Jolly, Esq., F.R.S.E., H.M. In- 
spector of Schools, Inverness, and J. Macdonald Cameron, Esq., 
Fellow Inst. Chem., F.C.S., of the Chemical Laboratories, South 
Kensington Museum. (Read June 11, 1879.) 

(Communicated by Prof. J. W. Judd, F.R.S., Sec. G.S.) 

[Abstract.] 

I. Its Geological and GEooBArHiCAL Distrimution. 

The Moray Firth, from Duncansbay Head to Buckie, is enclosed 
by the Old Red Sandstone, except some Jurassic patches near Brora 
and Cromarty, and others near Elgin. In this area it is touched by 
no Silurian except for a few miles between Inverness and Beauly. 
The Old Red Conglomerate and other beds exist west of Inverness 
in a triangular patch between Hochgarroch and Bunchrew. The 
Silurian to the west of this forms an oblong semidetached area 
surrounded by Old Red, except Ibr a few miles on the south. 
This Silurian patch has a general slope to the Moray Firth on the 
north, into which it is drained. Its main stream is the Moniack 
Burn, rising three miles north of Drumnadrochit in Glenurquhart, 
running generally along its centre and falling into the sea west of 
Lentran. The strata form a syncline, the axis striking roughly 
N. and S., the rocks on the east dipping to N.W., those on the west 
dipping generally to S.E., but the latter much disturbed. They con- 
sist chiefly of clay-slate, micaceous and chloritic schist, and gneiss. 

A limestone, worked at several points, runs parallel to and near the 
axis, of varying thickness, sometimes twelve feet, and often concre- 
tionary and interbedded with other rocks. A red granite also 
occurs in the Silurian near Abriachan ; it is of commercial value, 
and known as Loch-T^ess granite. 

Within this Silurian area the mineral which was the subject of 
the paper occurs at five points, at three of these in situ, and has as yet 
been found nowhere else. It is of a blue colour of various shades, 
from ultramarine to bluish white, often striking and beautiful. It 
occurs generally in a felspathic matrix, readily disintegrates under 
water to a fine, blue, soapy, unctuous clay (caused probably by the 
magnesia it contains), and is seldom found pure, and never yet in a 
crystalline form, though it sometimes presents a glistening crystal- 
line aspect. The sites where it has been found are these : — 

(!) Englishton Moor , — On the west side of Bunchrew Bum, a 
little above the Public School of Kirkton, at Ho. 23 croft, near an out- 
crop of limestone. It occurs here only in scattered blocks evidently 
carried from the west at Moniack Burn, where it is in situ. It is 
chiefly found in thin veins and plates in felspar. It was here that 
the mineral first attracted special attention, during an excursion of 
the Scientific Society and Field Club of Inverness, on September 1st, 
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1877, at wHch both the authors were present — Mr. Jolly having 
previously noted it in a preliminary" examination of the ground along 
with Mr. Oran, of Kirkton, and Mr. Cameron having, at the excur- 
sion first suspected its rarity and subsequently analyzed it. 

(2) MoniacJc Bum , — This passes through a very picturesque 
gorge called Eeelig Glen, enclosed by high cliffs, finely wooded, and 
attractive to the geologist and botanist. The stream runs here 
along a fault, near the synclinal axis, associated with a remarkable 
conglomerate and with granitic, felspathic veins. A great fall of 
rock took place last winter from the face of a high precipice in the 
glen above Reelig House. The fallen debris contained much of the 
mineral, associated with orthoclastic felspathic rock, interbedded with 
clay-slate, and mica and chloritic schist, &c., not only in veins but 
in regular strata some feet in thickness. 

(3) Near South dunes Farm , — It is also found in situ above this 
gorge, on the east bank of the stream, at a limestone-quarry, where 
it occurs in great purity in a felspathic rock in contact and bedded 
with the limestone. It seems here to be more or less associated 
with the limestone, which crosses the river from this point near the 
fallen cliff, and runs to Eebeg farm, where also it is worked. 

(4) Near Dochfour^ at the north end of Loch Ness , — It occurs here 
in rock in situ, on a new road to the Mansion House, about 150 
yards north of a new bridge over Dochfour Burn. It is also asso- 
ciated here with felspar in large masses, bright blue at first but 
gradually losing colour by exposure, and easily disintegrating under 
water. 

(5) At Lochend, at the north end of Loch Ness , — It was found 
here, not in situ, but in detached blocks in the burn near Lochend 
Hotel, by Dr. Aitken and Mr, Wallace, members of the Inverness 
Pield Club. The blocks have probably come down the bum, but 
their source has not yet been discovered. 


II. Its Chemical Analysis. 

The fragmentary blocks of orthoclastic felspar intermingled with 
quartz and granite found scattered over Englishton Moor contain 
the blue mineral in very thin veins or laminao. The first portions 
submiti^ed to analysis were from that locality, as it was here atten- 
tion was first directed to it, and, at the time the first analyses were 
made, this was the only place where it had been noticed in any great 
quantity. 

As it is unnecessary to dwell on the methods adopted for identi- 
fying and quantitatively estimating the several substances entering 
into the composition of this interesting mineral, we shall simply 
give the following figures, which are the mean of several analyses 
of specimens from different localities, and constitute the data from 
which we have calculated the formula. 
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Silica 

per cent, 
65*02 

Alumina 

3*37 

Ferric oxide 

19-03 

Ferrous oxide 

3*83 

Calcic oxide 

2*63 

Magnesic oxide .... 

12-95 

Sodic oxide 

1-74 

Phosphoric oxide . . 

-33 

Loss on ignition .... 

1-45 


100-25 


These data point to Si, R 63 , or Sig (1^4- |R^) as the formula for 
the mineral, and show it to belong to the bisilicate species, the oxygen- 
ratio for the bases and silica of this species being as 1 : 2 , and the 
general formula R Sijj, or Si., (^, It,), although, so far as we are 
aware, it is not identical with any known member of this series. 

The general formula Sig (^R, -IRg) would seem to point to its re- 
lation to segirite, a member of the amphibole group. In colour and 
general appearance, however, it more resembles crocidolite, a member 
of the amphibole subgroup, though there is no satisfactory agreement 
between the analysis of the last-mentioned mineral and that of the 
subject of this memoir. 

If wo suppose that in the formula Si, (|R, SRgSsMgg-fFe, 
and that R represents a molecule of the sesquioxido of iron, and 
keeping in view that the monoxide group, lime, magnesia, soda, and 
ferrous oxide are mutually replaceable, the above figures point to 
6 SiOg, Fe^Og, FeO, 2 MgO as the formula of the minerfil. 

Properties : — Soft blue amorphous substance, sp. gr. 2*01, unacted 
upon by acids except when in contact with them for some time. 
On ignition it changes to a light-brownish powder. Between the 
poles of a battery it fuses to a metallic bead slightly magnetic. 

In conclusion, we thank Professor Frankland for permitting the 
analyses to be performed in his laboratory. Professor J udd for valu- 
able hints received, and Messrs. Linnell and Shilton for assistance in 
preparing and analyzing some of the specimens. 


Discussion. 

Prof. Maskelyne expressed a hope that purer specimens would 
be obtained, and praised the authors for the discretion and caution 
they had exercised in not giving a new name to this substance. 
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10. On the Probable Temperature of the Primordial Ocean of 
our Globe. By Robert Mallet, Esq., F.R.S,, E.G.S. (Read 
November 5, 1879.) 

So far as my reading has extended, I am not aware that any author 
on physical geology or terrestrial physics has expressed any definite 
views as to the temi)erature of the primordial ocean — that is, of the 
large body of water which, as now collected together, fills the 
existing basin of the seas and great oceans, the configuration of 
which, like that of the surrounding continents, has, perhaps, not 
very largely changed during what is called geological time. Some 
very vague and indefinite notions maj^ indeed, be found in the writings 
of the early and long-since obsolete cosmogonic authors to the effect 
that the primordial ocean was probably at some indefinite period, 
and to some indefinite extent, warmer than the sea as existing 
within the period of human history ; but no attempt to assign its 
temperature at any epoch anterior to our own has, to my knowledge, 
yet been made. Nevertheless it seems to mo that, on grounds of 
very high probability dcducible from admittedly physical laws, we 
can approach this problem with a facility and certainty of result 
greater than those which can be obtained in reference to many 
physical questions smaller in extent and apparently nearer our 
reach. 

According to the calculations of Mr. Gardner, the extent of land 
is about 37,673,000 square British miles, leaving out of consideration 
■ the Victoria continent, and that of the sea J 10,849,000 square miles. 
That this cannot be regarded as furnishing the true proportion of 
land and water is evident, as there is still, according to Gardner, an 
Arctic unexplored area of 7,620,000 square miles, and the Antarctic 
unexplored surface is of vastly greater extent. 

An accurate knowledge of the mean depth of the ocean is equally 
necessary to enable us to calculate the actual amount of water it 
contains ; but in this respect our information is still more imperfect. 
We know the depths revealed by certain lines of soundings, and 
probably the greatest depths of some oceanic abysses, but nothing 
that can give us even an approximate estimate of the cubic volume 
even of the oceanic waters of our globe ; whilst we are in profound 
ignorance of the amount of water permanently consolidated into ice 
and present as fresh water in lakes and rivers. 

Previously published calculations of the total volume of water 
existing on our terraqueous globe have been recently submitted to 
revision by Dr. Krummel (‘ Nature,’ Eeb. 13, 1879), from whose 
data I am enabled to make the following deductions. I must not 
omit to notice, however, that there is no greater certainty in 
Kriimmers final results than in those previously before the world, de- 
pendent, as they are, upon the number which he assumes for the mean 
depth of the ocean, viz. 1877 fathoms — a number which, however 
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carefully deduced by Dr. Pummel from a comparison o! recent 
soundings, is still perfectly arbitrary and admits of no verification. 

Taking the surface of our globe at 173,289,984 square miles, and 
the tot^ volume of water upon it, as given by Kriimmd, at 
238,367,880 cubic miles, this volume of water, if spread uniformly 
over the globe, would cover it to a depth of 1'383 milo ; and taking, 
not 34 feet in depth as equal to the pressure of one atmosphere, but 
36 feet (thus allowing for the diminished density of water at high 
temperatures), the pressure due to 1*383 mile in depth would, at 
sea-level, equal a barometric pressure (whether of water or vapour 
it matters not) of 202*74 atmospheres. We therefore see that this 
pressure so far transcends the limits of experiment that we cannot 
even conjecture, in the present state of physical knowledge, the tem- 
perature of steam that would correspond to it, or, what is the same 
thing, we know nothing, even approximately, of tiie boiling-point of 
water under such a pressure. 

It is matter of common knowledge that, leaving out of view some 
minor conditions, such as whether the liquid be free from dissolved 
air, the material of the vessel, capillarity, &c., which slightly vary 
the result, water boils in an open vessel, the barometer being at 30 
inches, at 212° Fahr., or 100° Centigrade ; or, in other words, it 
boils at that temperature under a gaseous pressure which, in round 
numbers, is equd to that of a column of water of about 34 feet in 
height. 

It is also matter of common knowledge that this boiling-point of 
water, or of any other liquid, is raised more and more if the liquid be 
contained in a closed vessel (such as a steam-engine boiler), so that the 
vapour already expelled may accumulate and its tension continually 
augment. The boiling-point of any liquid is therefore only that 
temperature at which vapour is freely expelled from it by ebullition 
against the pressure, whether elastic or hydrostatic, of surrounding 
bodies. Situated as wo are upon the earth, we can only increase 
this resistance by boiling water or other liquid in a closed vessel ; but 
could we by any means increase the height of the barometric column 
which measures the pressure of our atmosphere and of such water- 
vapour as floats in it, no closed vessel would be necessary ; in other 
words, the entire planet would become the closed vessel, and gravi- 
tation alone would perform its function. Thus, for example, could 
we remove from the ocean’s surface a plate of water of such a thick- 
ness as would represent a plate covering the whole globe to the 
depth of about 34 feet, then whether the water therein remained 
liquid or were in the state of vapour, water in an o|)en vessel would 
then boil at a greatly increased temperature, due, namely, not to one 
atmosphere, but to two atmospheres ; and this would bo true of a 
second or third such plate of water removed from the ocean and 
vaporized, the temperature necessary to effect this last being 
derived from the heated globe itself, and the temperature continually 
rising with the increase of the weight of vaporized water already 
in the atmosphere. The relations between temperature and pressure 
of steam have been experimentally investigated by llognault, and 
Q.J.G.S. ISfo.Ul. I 
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woIIb t^rm iti a aeries of memoirs^ of an elegpoe mi 
aoeofaajr not to be siirpeaaedi published in the ^Uemoifs of the 
Aoademy of Soienoes of FreBoe/ The experiments were per- 
formed by order and at the expense of the French Government j 
apd the results which the memoirs contain remain to the present 
hour the most accurate information we possess as to the relations 
between temperature and pressure of aqueous vapour or steam* 
Eegnault’s experiments proceeded as far as a steam-pressure of 24 
atmospheres ; and, by extrapolation and empirical formula, the re- 
sults have b^n extended up to a pressure of 60 atmospheres or 
beyond. These formulaa, and the results to which they lead, have 
not the same authority they seemed at first to possess ; for almost 
nothing was then known as to the change in relation between tem- 
perature and pressure at some point of temperature differing with 
the constitution or chemical character of the evaporating body, which, 
although suggested long ago by the remarkable experiments of 
Cagniard de la Tour, attracted but little attention until the publica- 
tion of Dr. Andrewsfe researches in our own day, by whom this 
change in the relation of temperature and pressure has been called 
the “ critical point.’’ 

It has been understood that Dr. Andrews has been engaged in 
endeavouring to ascertain experimentally at what temperature the 
“ critical point ” for water is reached. The inquiry is, however, one 
of great experimental difficulty ; and I am not aware that any result 
has yet been arrived at. Some analogies, though not of a very pre- 
cise character, suggest the supposition that it may be found at about 
the temperature of melted zinc, or about 700° Fabr. Even were 
this the extreme limit of temperature at which liquid water first 
reached our earth’s surface, it would have been exited enough to 
have given rise to many remarkable geological phenomena, such aa 
are touched upon further on. 

The experiments of Eegnault need therefore to be extended, and 
the extension of his results by calculation to be revised, before w© 
shall be in a position to know with sufficient certainty what would 
be the temperature of the last portions of water were the ocean 
boiled dry and all the water in the state' of vapour still floating over 
our globe, or, what is the same thing, what would be the tempera- 
ture of the water first deposited from such an atmosphere upon the 
heated earth. While I have thus been able, 1 hope, to make clear 
the line of physical argument by which, in general terms, these im*^ 
portant deductions have been arrived at, it is plain that precise 
numerical values cannot be attached to them until we shall have as- 
certained, approximately at least, the actual volume of water existing 
upon our globe, and shall also possess experimental information as 
to the relation between tempera^re and pressure of steam extending 
beyond Regnault’s limits. 

So many circumstances concur in support of the nebular bypo*^ 
thesis, that it seems to deserve rather the title of the nebnlar theory ; 
but, in whichever light it be viewed, there must have been a time 
when the snrface of our planet was destitute of water, and when aU 
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m rnumx as m atmos^ere xomi 
tiie 5^ anid Jieated {^lanet ; am tmlessi^e assxiine the altoge&er im* 
probaUe notion of Buocessive ereations of additional water, the whole 
of onr existing oceans, and all the other water of onr globe, must 
haya then hnng in vapour above its surface, oonstituting the duefly 
aqueoxis, but partly aerial, atmosphere of the primordial globe. For 
want of numerical data, especially those relating to the pressure and 
corresponding temperature of steam, and what the actual volume of 
terrestrial and oceanic water was, we are unable to assign what the 
temperature of our globe then was, though it must have been somewhat 
higher than that of the atmosphere above it, which was exposed to 
cooling by radiation into space ; and in this state of equilibrium 
between heat and gravitation the slightest reduction of temperature 
must have been attended with condensation of vapour, and with the 
first deposit of liquid water upon our earth. It is not an extravagant 
supposition, therefore, that the first drops of liquid water which ever 
rolled upon the surface of our globe were at a temperature possibly 
equalling that of liquid cast iron. However high must have been 
the boiling-point of water, while it was all compelled to remain sus- 
pended as vapour by the repulsive power of the heated globe itself, 
this last was then, as now, in process of gradually cooling by loss of 
heat by radiation into interstellar space. With every such decre- 
ment of temperature, watery vapour must have been condensed and 
precipitated in a liquid state upon the earth’s surface ; but with 
every such stage of cooling and condensation less water vapour 
floated above oxir globe, and less barometric pressure resulted. 
Hence the boiling-point, or, what is the same thing, the temperature 
of liquefaction of the remaining aqueous vapour, and of the liquid 
water produced by previous condensation, must have receded until, 
in the course of ages, the temperature of ebullition of water reached 
what we now find it to be. The boiling ocean-water continued to 
cool until its temperature, as known in historic time and now, was 
reached ; and to this other and, in some respects, more complex con- 
ditions than those to which we have already referred concurred, as 
we shall presently see. When we attempt to follow out the pro- 
bable conditions tiiat must have attended the gradual refrigeration 
by radiation into space of a highly heated globe and a nearly 
equally heated ocean, we are launched upon a mental voyage where 
the imagination is often left without any sure guide from reason and 
known natural laws ; still, amid so much obscurity, we can discern 
some outlines which may be regarded as true. 

Upon the aerial conditions in relation to the heat and light 
derived from the sun through an atmosphere composed almost 
wholly of steam, I shall only remark that such an atmosphere would 
be much more oblate in form than our present atmosphere, and also 
much less penetrable by the solar rays, and would therefore produce 
far greater vicissitudes, both of light and heat, between summer and 
winter, than now exist. There would always be, as Buffon long 
since indicated, a great difference of temperature between the polar 
and equatoxifid regions ; so that during the later stages of the 
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tion of water upon our globe ice may have formed in ^lar seas, 
while the equatorial ocean was too hot to permit the existence of 
living organisms. At the same time the conditions of temperature 
and refrigeration of an ocean so highly heated must have caused 
oceanic currents of a volume and velocity, and hence of a transport- 
ing power for solids, unparalleled in the present condition of our 
earth. The great difference in temperature between the polar and 
equatorial regions must have resulted also in torrential rains such as 
are now unknown. 

Taking all these points into consideration, we may regard it as 
highly probable that at about the epoch when the ocean-bed was 
filled to nearly its existing level, the breaking up of solid rock- 
matter then forming the surface of the globe, and its reduction into 
a detrital state, must have proceeded at a far greater rate than at 
any anterior or subsequent period of the history of our planet; 
whilst from the known solvent power of water at high tempera- 
tures, and from the tendency that heat and water alone, when left at 
rest, ‘ possess to recompact and unite detrital matter into rocky 
masses, we may likewise assume that this was also a period of 
energetic rock-formation. If we consider the enormous masses of 
detritus which we now find everywhere recompacted into rock, we 
must admit that the conditions of rain, river, and littoral erosion 
and transport, as we now witness them, will not account for these 
evidences of ancient action, however much we may extend the limit 
of time within which they may have acted. 

M. Daubree has observed the formation of various crystallized 
minerals in the cavities and fissures of ancient brickwork, by depo- 
sition from the warm waters of certain si>rings in the course of the 
last 2000 years. The numerous and important observations recorded, 
chiefly by Cotta, upon the disposition and constitution of the mineral 
matters now found filling fissures and veins penetrating the earth's 
crust, seem to indicate that these were originally empty, or filled 
with molten matter from greater depths below the surface. In either 
case they seem at first to have been dry, though now filled with 
mineral matters, generally crystallized, often deposited symmetrically 
on both sides of the central line of the fissure. The characteristic 
mineral contents of many veins also alter completely with depth. 
Hence it seems not improbable that these and other phenomena pre- 
sented by the contents of fissures and veins may be due to their 
having become charged with water from the gradually filling ocean- 
basin at a temperature foi exceeding the present boiling-point 
of 212° Pahr., and containing abundance of mineral matters in 
solution. 

To recapitulate in brief the chief points of the preceding paper. 
At some remote epoch our globe, highly heated, was devoid of liquid 
water, all the water belonging to it being suspended as vapour above 
its surface ; and in this state of things the boiling-point of water 
must have been that due to the barometric pressure of the great 
volume of water-vapour which formed the immensely greater por- 
tion of our earth's atmosphere. jSecular cooling, however, continued 
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to take place ; and as the temperature of the solid globe and its at* 
mosphere, chiefly of aqueous vapour, was reduced, successive portions 
of tl^s vapour were condensed into water and deposited in the liquid 
form, and at a temperature which, in the then state of things, was 
its boiling-point. The boiling-point of water upon our globe was 
therefore a maximum when all water was held as vapour in suspen- 
sion; and as secular cooling proceeded the boiling-point became 
lower and lower, as the water was divided between the vapour atmo- 
sphere still in suspension and the liquid water already condensed and 
deposited from it ; and this continued, the boiling-point constantly 
receding, and the temperature of the liquid water at its point of 
deposition continually lowering, until the existing state of things 
was reached. 

So much seems to be to such an extent supported by known phy- 
sical data that it may be considered certain. To its full este- 
blishment in a numerical form wo need a more accurate determina- 
tion of the total volume of water appertaining to our globe, and a 
sufiicient extension of the experimental determination of the relar 
tions between temperature and pressure of steam. The few deduc- 
tions which I have made, rather by way of illustration than as at all 
systematic, far less as exhaustive of the almost boundless fleld of 
inquiry which seems to be opened up by the main propositions of this 
paper, must be judged of for what they arc worth by those who have 
made themselves acquainted with what I have here ventured to sot 
before them. 


Discussioir. 

The President said ho had read the paper with much interest, 
but thought that Mr. Mallet had overestimated the possible tem- 
perature of the first deposited water, though, indeed, we were still 
ignorant of the critical point for water; still he doubted whether 
water could exist at a temperature higher than a dull red heat. 
He thought that the geological action also was overestimated; 
nevertheless the subject had an important bearing on the structure 
of some of the most ancient rocks. 

Mr. Evars said there was one point which separated this question 
from the ordinary experiments made on water ; in them waterjwaa 
held in a closed vessel ; hero the heat of the vapour could radiate 
into free space at a low temperature. Then convection might have 
caused considerable equalization of temperature before any con- 
densation. 

Prof. Prestwich said that the cause introduced by Mr. Mallet 
would tend rapidly to lower the temperature ; if the equator and 
poles were at different temperatures there would be such rapid air- 
currents as to equalize the general temperature ; also if the tem- 
perature were so high in earlier times there would be more meta- 
morphism. 

Dr. Hicks said that all we know of the earliest rocks was that 
they were crystalline, but that the rocks following them had their 
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shells unehanged ; so that Ihe oanse toentiotied by Mr. Miallet ootild 
hardly have acted since the very earliest days. 

Prof. Bojnmr asked whether, if the heat were still considerable ih 
Miocene time, as stated by the author, there would not be too great 
heat for life in (for example) Old Eed Sandstone time. 

Capt. GAltok thought that at the period when the very high tempe- 
rature, vk. that of molten iron, prevailed, water or watery vapour 
could not have existed, and that when the cooling process had con- 
tinued so as to admit of the formation of aqueous vapour and 
water, the high temperature would still not have admitted of the 
existence of life ; consequently the time at which these elevated 
temperatures prevailed must have been before the time when geo- 
logical history began. 

Mr. Mallet said he did not suppose any part of the original 
crust of the globe remained at present visible at the surface. Such 
geological deductions as were made in his paper were only illus- 
trative, and might be open to question. The epoch at which the 
phenomena occurred to which his paper referred was long anterior 
to the existence of either animal or vegetable life upon our globe. 
Hence the palaeontological observations that had been made did not 
seem to him to apply. What he does affirm as certain is that the 
method he has indicated, requiring for its data a more extended 
experimental knowledge of the relations between temperature and 
pressure in aqueous vapour, and a more exact knowledge of the 
total volume of water now upon our terraqueous globe, affords the 
means of determining the temperature of our oceanic water at every 
period, from that of the primordial ocean to bur own day. 
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11. Undescribed Fossil Cabnivoba from the SivIiiK StiLLS in the 
Collection of ^he British Museum. By P. Bose, Esq., B.Sc. 
(Lend.), F.G.S. (Bead December 17, 1879,) 

[Platb VI.] 

Introduchob. 

The able descriptions by Falconer, supplemented of late by Biiti- 
meyor and lydekker, have made the Sivalik Ungulates widely known 
in the scientific world ; but the remains of the Carnivora, partly 
on account of their comparative rarity and, perhaps, partly because 
they mostly belong to forms which do not strike the imagination so 
forcibly, have had loss attention bestowed on them. As long ago as 
1836, Falconer and Cautley described two of the larger forms under 
the names oi Felis cristata and Ursus sivalensis* * * § . The, latter was 
afterwards raised to the rank of a genus, called by Falconer, Eyes-* 
narctos^ evidently in opposition to De Blainvillo, who, under the 
designation of Sivolarctos, placed it at the head of his now suborder 
Subursidso. Subsequently Dr. Falconer described another novel and 
highly interesting Carnivore under the title of Eahydriodon sivalensis. 
All these descriptions will be found in the first volume of the Palse- 
ontological Memoirs f. Owing to the untimely death of Dr. Falconer, 
science was deprived of the rare advantage of a description of the 
remaining Carnivora from the pen of that gifted comparative ana- 
tomist. Most of them, however, had been figured by Mr. Ford for 
the ‘ Fauna Antiqua 8ivalensis^4:, but were never published. At 
the suggestion of Prof. Judd and Mr. Etheridge, I undertook an 
examination of these ; and through the courtesy and liberality of 
Dr. Woodward, of the Geological Department, every facility was 
afforded to me for my investigation. I have also to acknowledge 
my obligations to Mr. Davies, of the Geological Department, whoso 
thorough acquaintance with the fossils was of great, service to me ; 
and also to the authorities of the Zoological Department for the loan 
of specimens from the Osteological collection, which, as yet unknown 
to the public, contains hidden treasures of inestimable value. I am 
also indebted to Prof. H. G. Seeley for several valuable suggestions. 

Besides the three species accurately described by Falconer, Messrs. 
Baker and Durand ably noticed the remains of several Carnivora in 
the pages of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal§ ; and lately 

* Asiatic Eesearches, vol. xix. 

t Op. cit, pp. 315, 321, 331. The figures 1-4, pi. xxv., accompanying the 
description of F. cristata in Pal. Mem., arc wrongly referred to that species ; 
and the index to the unpublished pi. £ (Pal. Mem. vol. i. p. 548) is, by an error, 
headed Felis cristata, 

X These figures are contained in the unpublished plates K, L, M, K, 0, P, Q, 
now preaery^ in the Geological Department of the British Museum. 

§ up, cit, yoL y. p. 579, 
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ICr. LydeUcer has discovered four new and interesting apedeB of 
Camivora^. 

Xhe following is a complete list of fossil Carnivora from the 
Sivalih Hills knovm at present : — 

4, Anyphieym palceindicus^ Lydekker. 

2. Hyasmretos swaUmU^ Falc. et CautL 

3* jpoZcBiwdJ ictis, Lydekker. 

A,'\Lutra j^loeindicay Falc. et Cautl. et nob. 

b,%M^ivora (Ursitaams) sivalensis, Falc. et Cautl. 

6. JEnliydriodon sivalensis, Falc. et Cautl. 

7. Ictitherivm sivalense, Lydekker. 

8. t Viverra Bakerii, nob. 

9. §Cani8 curvijyalatus, nob. 

10. f sp. ? 

11. f Eyasna sivalensis, Falc. et Cautl. et nob. 

12. t felina, nob. 

13. Felis cristata, Falc. et Caut. 

14. t sp. ? 

15. f Machcerodtts sivcdensis, Falc. et Cautl. et nob. 

16. t j)alcBindicus, nob. 

17. Pseudxslurus sivalensis, Lydekker. 

Until lately the Sivalik fossils used to be quoted by palseontologists 
as Miocene ; but the Geological Survey of India refer the ossiferouB 
Sivalik strata to the Pliocene epoch ; and Messrs, Medlicott and 
Blanford have, in their valuable ‘ Manual of the Geology of India/ 
entered into a very elaborate discussion regarding their age. From 
the stratigraphical evidence, according to them, “ there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the Manchhar beds of Sind, as a whole, corre- 
spond with the Sivalik formation of Northern India and the Lower 
lianchhar beds are shown by them to be most i)rohably Upper Mio- 
cene i|. But the evidence for correlating these beds with the I^ower 
Sivaliks (the Nahans), which are perfectly unfossiliferous, and the 
“ almost unfossiliferous Upper Manchhar beds to the ossiferous strata 
of the Sivaliks,” is, to say the least, not incontrovertible. Correlation 
of strata in the absence of fossils would be necessarily uncertain, 
especially seeing that, as we aro informed by Messrs. Blanford and 
Medlicott, it is “ extremely difficult to trace particular zones amongst 
the confused and contorted mass of the newer Tertiary deposits in 
the sub-Himalayan ranges and the Punjab.” There is no reason why 
a part of the Lower Manchhars should not correspond to a part of 
the Sivaliks above the Nahan group. Our knowledge of the Lower 
Manchhar fauna is derived from remains which, according to 

* Records of the Geological Survey of India, vol. x. pt. 1, p. 82, pt. 2, p. 83'; 
vol. ad. pt. 1, p. 108. 

t Described here. 

t Described by Messrs. Baker and Durand under the generic name of Gvh^ 
(J. A. S. of Bengal, vol. v.). 

I Description of Messrs. Baker and Durand supplemented here. 

H Manual of the Geology of India, p. 581. 
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Messrs, j^uiford and MedKeott, extremely fragmentary, and 
chiefly eonsist of single teeth and broken portions of j^nes’’^. Pif. 
teen species of Mammalia haye been determined from such remains ; 
and of these ten are also met with in the ossiferons Bivaliks. One 
would therefore feel some hesitation in referring the latter to an 
age subsequent to that of the Lower Manchhars, 

The palsBontological evidence addu^d by the learned geologists 
is, according to their own admission, far'more unsatisfactory. In 
fact, in order to explain the Miocene facies of the Sivalik fauna, they 
have had to adopt the theory that some of the European Miocene 
forms survived in the Sivalik area during Pliocene times. The 
theory is simple in itself ; and no objection can be raised against it. 
But obviously we should have recourse to such a theory oidy if the 
ossiferous Sivaliks were proved by clear stratigraphical evidence to 
bdong to the Pliocene epoch, or if the Sivalik fauna could be shown 
to have decidedly stronger affinities with the Pliocene than with 
the Miocene faunas of other localities. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the exact horizons from which the fossils have been collected 
are not known; and there can be no doubt that a few of these 
(though their number must be very limited) are more recent than 
the rest. But it is certain that by far the great majority of the 
animals composing the Sivalik fauna lived at an epoch intermediate 
between the Middle Miocene and the Middle Pliocene; and the 
question is whether the fauna should be quoted as Upper Miocene 
or Lower Pliocene. I shall here only attempt to answer this 
question on the palaeontological evidence afforded by the Carnivora, 
subjects of this description ; but I may say that if the Sivalik 
fauna were discussed as a whole, the answer would not he different. 

There aro 12 genera of Carnivora known from the Siv^ks. Of 
these, six (u e, half), viz. Machmrodus, Fscudcelurus, letitherium^ 
Amjphicyon^ Hycenarctos, and Enhydriodon^ aro extinct. Of the 11 
genera of Camivorat known from the Miocene of Sansan and Simorre, 
6 (i. e, a little more than half) are extinct, viz. Maclmrodus^ Psev^ 
doduruSf Amphicyon, Hyctnarctos (Hemicyon), Ictitherium {ThaUas--‘ 
and Pseudocyon, The first five of these genera are common 
to the Sivaliks ; Machcerodus ranges from Miocene to Pleistocene ; 
but PseudoeluruSy Amphicyon, and Hycenarctos are characteristically 
Miocene genera, though the first and the third have been met with 
in deposits of Pliocene age, the former in America, and the latter in 
Europe. Amphiayon, however, is not yet known to have survived 
the Miocene epoch. Enhydriodon has been hitherto confined to the 
Sivaliks. Kow if we examine the Lower Pliocene fauna of Mont-^ 
pellierj, or the Upper Pliocene fauna of Mount Perrier §, we find 
only one extinct Carnivore, and that the ubiquitous MacJictrodm, 
The fauna begins to assume an altogether recent aspect. The 
fossils found at Pikermi present, as a whole, a close parallel to those 
from the Sivalik Bills — so much so that Messrs. Medlicott and 

♦ Op. eU, p. 471. 

t Pictet, ‘ Trait6 de Pal6ontologie,* tom. iv. p. 677. 

i Pictet, op. cit. p. 681. I Pictet, op, dt. p. 688* 
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Blanfi^ hato made the age of the latter to hinge on that of the 
former. After quoting M. Gaudry’s authority to prove that the 
Pihermi fauna is Pliocene and not Miocene, they condude by Saying 
that ‘Hhere can be, therefore, no reasonable doubt that the PikeTmi 
fossils, like the Sividik, are of Pliocene age, and that the quotation 
of them as Miocene is an error"*. But if it is an error to quote the 
Pikermi fauna as Miocene, M. Gaudry himself, on whose authority 
this conclusion is based, is guilty of it; for in his latest workt he 
' constantly cites the Pikermi fossils as Upper Miocene. Consider^ 
ing) therefore, the strong affinities of the Sivalik fauna, as a whole, 
to the known Miocene fauna, and having regard to its dose rela- 
tionship with the Pikermi fauna, it would, I venture to suggest, be 
advisable, for historical purposes, to place it on the same horizon as 
the latter, and regard them as Upper Miocene. In the Sivalik 
fauna, however, there is most probably an admixture of some 
Pliocene forms. 

It will be seen from the list given above that there are 17 species 
of Carnivora known to occur as fossil in the ossiferous Sivaliks ; but 
there are indications of some more. In the collection of the British 
Museum there are several mutilated skulls belonging, most probably, 
to small forms of Carnivora, but the affinities of which, in the absence 
of dentition, I have been unable to determine exactly. We may 
therefore safely add 3 more species, making the total number 20. 
In the Sivffiik area, at the present day, there are altogether 17 or 
18 species of Carnivora showing a decrease of 3. The Carnivore 
fauna of India consists of about 40 species §, that is to say, double 
the number knovm from the Sivaliks. This is owing to the increase 
in the smaller forms, the number of the larger forms having decreased. 
The numerical strength of the existing Carnivore fauna of India 
presents a striking contrast to the extreme poverty of the Ungulate 
founa (induding the Proboscidians), which does not consist of more 
than 27 species ||, No less than 60 species of Ungulates (including 
Proboscidians) are known from the Sivalik beds — ^thatis to say, more 
than double the number now inhabiting the whole of India. The 
proportion of the fossil to the living Ungulates in the Sivalik area 
itself, as pointed out by Messrs. Medlicott and Blanford, is as 6 to 2. 
We therefore come to the conclusion that if the Carnivore fauna 
has been impoverished, the impoverishment has been considerably 
less than that of the Ungulate founa. 

MA-CMsnonus bivaIiBetsib, Palo, et Cautl. et nob. (PL VI. fig. 5.) 

Two imperfect crania, six fragments of lower jaws, and two of 
upper jaws, in the collection of ^e British Museum, are all labelled 
Ihe^anodon {MMlmrodus) sivaleri^^ Of the six specimens of lower 

♦ cit p. 684. 

t * Les encmainemeiits du Monde Animal,* Paris, 187S, pp. 40, 264, 266, 27L 
273, &G. 

t Medlicott and Blanford, op, cU. p. 589. 

i Jerdon’a * Mammals of Xnola,* pp. 6^164. 

Jerdon, op, oit p« 228. 
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©tidently belong to MU, probably to the MU erUtm of 
Paloonerj two others have been added to the collection eince Dr. 
Jalooner*® death, and are not mentioned in the ‘ Pal^ntologlcal 
Memoirsi’ These are of much larger dimensions than, and other- 
wise differ from, the two remaining fragments of lower mw. Of the 
crania, the size agrees with that of the former, which I have sepa* 
rated as belonging to a distinct species. 

Of the four specimens for which I have retained the specific name 
of two have been briefly described by Prof. Owent. 

One is a fragment of tipper jaw with evidently the deciduous den- 
tition, and the other is a porMon of the lower jaw. The first is thus 
noticed by the learned palaaontologist : — 

“ The molar series in the Sivalik Mmhoerodus includes, in an ex- 
tent of li inch, three teeth ; the first, which is simple, single-fonged, 
and very small, is indicated by the socket ; the second, measuring 
8 lines in the antero-posterior diameter, is the camassial or sectori^ 
tooth ; its crown is more compressed, its trenchant piargins sharper, 
and the inner tubercle less developed than in the normal species of 
Felis. The socket of the. third or tubercular molar is behind, or in a 
line with the sectorial tooth, as in the milk-teeth of the Lion. What 
remains of the canine indicates its great length ; the breadth of its 
base is 5 lines ; it is much compressed ; the inner surface is flat, and 
both edges are finely but distinctly serrated.’^ 

On a careful examination of the specimen § in question, I am 
obliged to differ from so high an authority as Prof. Owen in some 
points contained in the descriptibn just quoted. The canine and 
sectorial are in situ ; and there is the alveolus for the back molar, 
which, as in the deciduous dentition of Felis, is very large. But I 
find no indication whatever of the presence of a molar between the 
sectorial and canine || ; and I submit that, reasoning d priori, we 
should not expect to find that molar. The dentition in the speci- 
men is obviously the deciduous dentition, as stated by Prof. Owen 
himself %. In the adult Machcerodus, with the single exception ci 

♦ B.M. no. 16637 and nd. 16573 ; Pal. Mem. Tol.i.p. 661 ; Fauna Antiq. Sir. 
unpublish^ plate N, figs. 6, 6 a, 7, 7 a. I find that Mr. Bayies^ too, referred 
these figures to the genus Felis. 

t M. Pomel notices the Sivalik Maohesrodm as M^mthereon FalooneH 
(Cat. des Vert. Foss, &c. p. 66). M. Gaudry, following Pomel, mentions it SS 
MaohcBfodus FalooneriUixi, foss. de f Atti(me, p. 113). 

t ‘ History of Brit. Foss. Mamm.’ pp. 178, 179. 

§ The specslmen has been figured in one of the unpublished plates (pi. H) of 
the * Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis.* But the artist, Mr, Ford, who was generally 
very careful, has by an error represented a tooth in front of the sectorial 
(fig. 3 a). The specimen has been reflgured in Pah Mom. (pi. xxv.). It is 
numbered in the B.M. 16350. 

II Dr. Falconer, in a note on FeUs smlma (PaL Mem. vol. ii. p; 466), or- 
presses the same opinion. He says : — ** In the Sewalik specimen [of AfocAs- 
rodus] there is an interval between the camassier and canine of 0*3 inch, part of 
which has been artifioUdly rtd)hed down ; but there is not the least indioaision of 
a fangpit or fang [Owen says there is, and that it is single«fanged Imd riinple 
(The italics are mine.) 

^ Op. at. p. 178. 
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Xeidj’a somewhat aberrant species (M» primmus) there are alto* 
gather three molars^ the anterior fake molar of Felis (pm. 2) being 
absent. I^ow this tooth replaces the first milk-molar, that is to say, 
the molar between the deciduous sectorial and the canine f. Hence, 
as the anterior premolar of Felis is absent in the adult dentition of 
Mcichterodus, we should expect the corresponding molar of the milk- 
dentition also to be absent in the latter. The anterior false molar 
of the adult Machoerodus is the homologue of the second of the molar 
series in Felis^ and, as in this genus, replaces the deciduous sec-r 
torial, the permanent sectorial taking the place of the large back 
molar of the mUk-dentition. Thus the deciduous dentition of the 
upper jaw on each side in Machcerodus would be 

d.i. 3, d.c. 1, d. m. 2=6, 

instead of 

d. i. 3, d. c. 1, d.m. 3 (Felis)=T. 

There are two other points in Prof. Owen’s description which call 
for a word or t\^o by way of comment. He says that the “ inner 
tubercle of the sectorial is less developed than in the normal species 
of Felis But it is not developed at all. Both edges of the canine 
are asserted by the eminent naturalist to be “ finely, but distinctly 
serrated.” The serration of the posterior edge is distinct, but 
the anterior edge is damaged ; and wo cannot determine whether 
it was serrated or not. 

The other fragment of upper jaw (B.M. no, 39730) evidently 
belongs to an adult individud, and exhibits three molars in situ. 
The canine has been removed, and the hinder part only of its alve- 
olus is visible. It is separated by a short diastema (0*35 inch) 
from the anterior premolar, which is the homologue of the second 
of the molar series in Felis, It is two-fanged, the fangs being 
divergent. The crown has been damaged; but the base shows 
the tooth to have been smaller than the corresponding tooth of M, 
neogems^ as well as of M, meganthereon. The sectorial is interme- 
diate in size between these two species ; in antero-posterior length 
it is a little less than double the deciduous sectorid, and is much 
more stout and less trenchant than the latter. There is no internal 
tubercle, but a slight thickening of the cingulum is visible in its 
place ; and a prominent flattened ridge (absent in the milk-sectorial) 
ascends from the thickened portion to the summit of the second of 
the three lobes into which the blade is as usual divided. In the an- 
terior of these lobes a notch maps ofi^ a small lobe in front and a 
considerably larger one behind. The middle lobe has an elevated, 
triangular, pointed crown ; the posterior lobe has a low, horizontal, 
sinuous edge. 

Of the two fragments of lower jaw one has been briefly described 
by the learned comparative anatomist I have quoted above X, It 

♦ * Ano. Fauna of Nebraska,' p. 96, t Owen's * Odontopaphy,' p. 489. 

X Owen, *Brit. Foss. Mamm? p. 179, figs. 4, 4a; unpublished plate N, 
Fauna Antiq. Siv. ; fig. 6, pi. xzt. Pal. Mem. vol. i. 
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shows well the downward and forward extension of the mandibular 
symphysis, which is more elevated than in M. megantkereon. The 
canine is absent ; but, from its inferred position, the diastema be- 
tween it and the first false molar may^ be concluded to have been 
shorter than either in M, neogcem or M. niegantherem; and the 
height of the ramus in front of the molar series is proportionately 
greater than in these two species. These peculiarities are betti 
exhibited by the specimens to be described under the next species. 
The crown of the first premolar is broken off, but it is entire in the 
other fragment of lower jaw*. The anterior accessory cusp, which 
is well developed in M, nieganihereon, as well as in M. neogcem^ is 
entirely absent ; and the posterior is not so well marked as in these 
two. The antero-postorior extent of the crown is less than in M, 
meganthereon f. The next premolar (pm. 4) slightly overlaps the 
carnassial, and is composed of a low anterior cusp, a deltoid middle 
lobe, and a bilobed posterior cusp, the summits of aU these pointing 
backwards, as in the Brazilian and French species. The antero- 
posterior length of the carnassial, like that of the preceding molar, 
is intermediate between that of the corresponding tooth in these two 
species. 

MAcnjmoDTis PAL-aiiNLicTTS, nob. (PI. YI. figs. 1-4.) 

The specimens just described indicate a species of Machcerodus as 
large as the Jj^uarJ ; but the two specimens of lower jaw§ which 
have been added to the collection since Hr. Falooner^s death, as well 
as the two crania mentioned above, must have belonged to much 
larger individuals, nearly equalling in size the Royal Tiger of 
Bengal. 

One of the fragments of lower jaw exhibits the symphysial ex- 
tension downwards very weU. In the other known species of 
Mcbchcerodus the extension takes place below the canine; but in 
M, jpalceindicus the downward prolongation of the outer border of 
the ramus takes place further back, below the second false molar 
(pm. 4). The fossa for the reception of the upper canine is much 
better defined than in any other species. In the Brazilian, as well 
as the French form, the border of each ramus curves upwards in 
front of the anterior premolar, and then downwards to meet tho 
symphysial extension. But in both tho Sivalik forms there is no 
such curvature ; consequently the height of the diastema (especially 
in M, j^almindicus) between the canine and the first false molar is 
considerably greater. This, coupled with the relative shortness of 
the diastema, gives a very formidable look to the lower jaw of 
M, jpalceindicus. As noticed by De Blainville in M, meganthereonH^ 
the mental foramen is situated further down than in the Lion or 
the Tiger. I have observed, in addition, that there is, as a rule, 

* B.M. no. 16554; figs. 8, 8 a, unpublished plate N (F. A. Siv.), 

t The first premolar (pm. 3) is of very variable size in M. neogaus ; and in 
one of the specimens in the British-Museum collection it is entirely absent. 

I Owen, cit p. 178. g B. M. noi. 48436 and 48437. 

II * Ostdographie/ genus Felis, p. 130. 
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oiilj OHO mental fommexi ; and this, or, if thoro are two (as in a 
specimen of the lower jaw of M, vmg<m$ in the British Museum 
ccdlection), the posterior of these is situated in front of a vertical 
line drawn from the front base of the anterior premolar ; whereas 
in the Lion or the Tiger, in which there is always more than one 
mental foramen, the hindermost is situated behind that line. The 
canine and the first false molar are indicated by their alveoli ; in 
antero-posterior length the latter is larger than the corresponding 
tooth of M, vnegan^ereon. The next molar (pm. 4) and the car- 
nassial are in situ^ but they are both damaged ; they are about 
the same size as the corresponding teeth in the Brazilian Ma-- 
chcerodus. 

The remaining specimens consist of the posterior portion of a 
skull* and a nearly entire, but mutilated, cranium f, which has 
been a good deal crushed. 

Th^ present the following peculiarities : — 

1. The facial portion is considerably less in length than the 
cranial. This is a peculiarity common to the other species of ilfa- 
chcBvodus^ and also to the Felis cristata of Falconer, which, as noticed 
by that learned comparative anatomist, is the only large feline 
animal that presents this Hysenoid characteristic. 

2. The sagittal crest, which is very prominent, slopes gradually 
in front up to its point of bifurcation. This characteristic is also 
shared by the other two species of Maclicerodus^ and, it is interesting 
to observe, by Felis cristata and F, grandicristata (?) hlone of all the 
larger forms of Felis. 

3. The zygomatic process of the squamosal is prolonged vertically 
downwards so as to form a strong and stout pedicel, separated by a 
narrow valley from the mastoid. 

4. The mastoid portion of the periotic is of much greater extent, 
and is prolonged further downwards than in either the Lion or the 
Tiger. 

6. The occipital crest is very high. 

The following measurements of M, meganthereon^ and also of the 
bones of the skull and the upper-jaw teeth of M, neogaem^ have 
been taken from the beautiful figures in De Blainville’s Atlas ; the 
measurements of the lower jaw of the last species have been taken 
from two specimens in the collection of the British Museum 

* B. M. no. 39728 ; figs. 1, \a, lb, Ic, unpubHshed pi. N (F. A. Siv.). 

t B. M. no. S9729 ; figs, 2, 2a, &o., unpublished pi. N (F. A, Siv.). 

X Osttographie, Atlas, genus Felis, pis. xvii. and xx. 
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0-7 

Antero-posterior length of the 
sectorial 

1-3 


1-1 

1-07 

Antero-posterior length of the 

tubercular 

Transverse length of the tuber- 
cular 

Loweb jaw. 

Antero-posterior length of pre- 
molar 3 (first of the molar 
series) 

016 

0-276 

0-35 

0-5 

0-4 

Ditto, ditto of pm. 4 

0*75 

0-9 

0-65 

0*926 

Ditto, ditto of camassial 

0-95 

11 

0-76 

1125 

Length from the postorbital 
apophyses to the border of the 
incisives 


4-425 (?) 

4-26 

4-76 

Length from the postorbital 
apophyses to the occipital crest 


6 

4-75 

6-26 

Maximum height of the diastema 
(outer border) between the 
canine and pm. 3 

1-76 

2-3 

1-176 

1-676 

Length of the diastema 

... 

1-276 

... 

1-96 

Extreme height from the base of 
foramen magnum to occipital 
crest 

... 

4-1 




[With regard to the relations of the Sivalik species to M, cuIfridmSi 
M, latidenSy and M, palmidens, nothing can be said at present, as, 
with the exception of an imperfect specimen of the milk-canine, 
neither this tooth nor the incisors of the Sivalik species have yet 
been discovered. M, palmidens^ however, could be distinguished 
by the size and form of the two lower premolars.] 

Eelis, sp. ? 

The specimen consists of a cranium* deficient in the facial por- 
tion in front of the orbits. The zygomatic arches, brain-case, and 
its base are beautifully preserved. The specimen is not mentioned 
in the ‘ Paleontological Memoirs,’ but it is entered as Felis cns» 
tata (?) in the catalogue of the British Museum, and, as I am in- 
formed by Mr. Davies, comes from the Sivalik Hills. The skuU 
belonged to animal considerably larger than Felis cHstatay and 
of about the same size as the larger varieties of the Boyal Tiger, 
lie sagittal crest (dightly damaged posteriorly) is much thicker 
* B. M. no. 49176. 
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and more prominent than in Felts ctistata^ and stands yertioally on 
the roof of the cranium. Its height anteriorly is six times greater 
than the corresponding height in the Tiger. The ridges which 
originate from behind the postorbital processes of the frontal are 
stronger and run obliquely to a greater distance than in any other 
large forms of Felis ; and these, instead of perfectly blending to 
form the sagittal crest, run parallel nearly as far as the occi- 
put, forming a narrow and shallow groove along the median line of 
that crest. The triangular valley included between the frontal 
ridges in front of the parietal crest, as well as the frontal fossa 
between the postorbital apophyses, slopes anteriorly, as in Felis 
eristata^ and not posteriorly, as in other large PeHdee. The depth 
of the mesopterygoid fossa, as well as the length of the basicranial 
axis, is very nearly the same as in the larger individuals of Tiger ; 
but the breadth of the cranium at the zygomatic arches is propor- 


tionately much smaller than in the latter. 

inohes. 

Length of basicranial axis to the anterior ex- 
tremity of the mesopterygoid fossa .... 5*075 

Depth of the mesopterygoid fossa 1*025 

Extreme breadth at zygomatic arches 8*125 

Greatest breadth between outer surfaces of 

the occipital condyles 2*775 


Farther evidence is necessary before the species can be clearly 
separated from F, cristata. If it should prove a distinct species, as 
I am inclined to think it will, I propose to caU it F, grandicristata. 

Ht-zena sivalexsis, Falc. et Caut. ? et nob.* 

The specimens consist of a tolerably perfect cranium and portions 
of palate and of upper and lower jaws f. These indicate an animal 
of about the same size as the living Indian Hyaena {H. striata). One 
of the specimens shows the incisors and the canine m situ, the 
former being much better developed than the corresponding teeth in 
the living Indian Hyaena. The crown of the second premolar, which 
is proportionately larger than in any of the living species, is formed 
by a stout cone ; the anterior accessory cusp, so well marked in the 
living Indian Hyajna, is entirely absent ; but the posterior accessory 

^ Dr. Murchison heads the indices to the plates L & M as Ky<sna simaUims 
(Falc. & Cautl.) (Pal. Mem. yol. i. p. 648); but in the same page he says: — 

Unfortunately no account of it is to be found among Dr. Falconer’s 

notes. This species is, no doubt, that designated Kytena sivaUnsis by Messrs. 
Baker and Durand in the brief description given by mem in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society for October 1835, vot iv. p. 569,” If it were so, the specific 
designation would be due to Baker and Durand, and not to Falconer and 
Oautley. But I have not met with it anywhere except in the Palssontologioal 
Memoirs, and on the unpublished plates L and M of the F. A. Siv., where the 
name occurs in pencil writing, whi^ Mr. Davies identified as Dr. Muro^on’s. 

B.M. nos. 37183, 37137, 37138, 37139, 16583, 16578, 89731, 87141. 
PJgs. 2, 2a, 2&, 2c, unpub. pi. K ; figs. 2, 2«, 2i, 6, 6a, 7, 7a, 8, 8a, unpub. 
pi. L ; figs. 5, 6a, 7, 8, 8a, unpub. pi. M. The cranium has been refigured in 
Pal. Mem. vol. i. figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, pi. under the title of FeUs cristata. 
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cusp is present. The cin^um is very pronounced, except pos- 
teriorly, and swells antero-internally into a talon-like prominence, 
from which a well-defined ridge ascends up the crown. The third 
premolar differs from the preceding in its greater size and in having 
the posterior accessory cusp proportionately less developed. The 
fourth premolar or sectorial consists, as usual, of a blade divided into 
three lobes and of a stout trihedral internal tubercle, separated from 
the outer lobes by a deep valley ; the elongation of the posterior 
lobe of the blade approximates the fossil to H. crocuta. But the 
tubercular is still more highly developed proportionately than in the 
living Indian Hyssna, thus differing remarkably from the Cape 
HycBna, This tooth is triangular and three-fanged. In the lower 
jaw, the first and second false molars (];)m. 2 and pm. 3) are entirely 
devoid of the anterior accessory cusps so well developed in H, striata. 
The third premolar (pm. 4) consists of a principal cone, a rudimen- 
tary anterior accessory cusp, and a tolerably well-developed posterior 
one. Two prominent longitudinal ridges, one anterior and the 
other posterior, ascend up the principal cone and divide it into two 
faces, of which the outer is much more convex than the inner. 
The dimensions of the tubercular part of the first molar or camas- 
sial are intermediate between those of the corresponding part in the 
striped and the Cape Hyaenas. The accessory cusp at the inner and 
posterior part of the base of that tooth is either entirely absent or, 
if present, quite rudimentary, thus differing remarkably from the 
living Hyaena of India, and approximating to Hycena cromta. 

The largo tubercular molar of the ui^pcr jaw in the fossil under 
examination differentiates it from H, spelcea and the allied species, 
or, rather, varieties, II, intermedia and IL Perrieri^, It is distin- 
guished 4rom IT. prisca and H. arvernensis by the absence of the 
anterior accessory cusps in the premolarsf. The antero-posterior 
length of the upper tubercular in H, Jiipparionumt is proportion- 
ately much greater. II, €ccimia% is separated, by the presence of 
premolar 1 in the lower jaw, from all other known species of 
Hyaena. 

In its general outline the skull resembles that of JET. striata. As 
in the latter, the brain-case is swollen behind and not laterally com- 
pressed as in H, crocuta or its allied fossil II, spelcea. The sagittal 
crest is very well marked. The lambdoidal crest is not so much re- 
fiectod back at its apex as in II, spelcea. The postglenoidal pro- 
cesses are very stout and strong. The postorbital processes of the 
frontal are very well developed, and are proportionately longer than 
in any other known species. 

It will be seen from what has been said that while in certain 
characters, as in the form of the skull, the dimensions of the upper 
tubercular, &c., H, sivalensis comes near to the most primitive of the 
three living species of Hysena, in certain other characters, and 

* W. Boyd Dawkins, ‘Nat. Hist. Bev.’ 1865. 
t Blainville, ‘Atl. d’Ost.* gen. Hymm, pi. viii. 
t Gervais, ‘ Zool. et Pal. Fr.’ p. 242, pi. xii. 

§ Gaudry, ‘ Anim. foes, et G6ol. de TAttiqu©,* p. 82, pU. xii., xiii., xiv. 

. J.G.S. No.l41. K 
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notablj in the absence or extremely rudimentary character of the 
postero-intemal basal denticule in the lower carnassial, as well as 
in the entire absence of the anterior accessory cusps in the upper 
and the first two lower premolars, it approximates to the most dif- 
ferentiated form, now represented by the Cape Hyoena, No other 
species of Hyaena is linown in which there is such a remarkable com- 
bination of characters shared by such divergent forms. 

inches. 

Length from occipital condyle to the front of the base 


of the canine 7*555 

Height of occipital crest from base of foramen magnum 2*175 
Upper jaw — 

Antero-posterior length of alveolus of premolar 1 . . 0*175 

• Minimum ant. -post, length of premolar 2 0*G5 

Maximum ant.-post. length of prcmolar 2 0*775 

Minimum ant.-post. length of premolar 3 0*676 

Maximum ant.-post. length of premolar 3 0*875 

Minimum ant.-post. length of sectorial 1*175 

Maximum ant.-post. length of sectorial 1*4 

Transverse length of tubercular 0*55 

Height of the crown of incisor 1 0*25 

Height of the crown of incisor 2 0*3 

Height of the crown of canine 0*875 

Lower jaw— 

Antero-posterior length of premolar 2 0*575 

Antero-posterior length of prcmolar 3 0*75 

Antero-]K)Btorior length of prcmolar 4 0*8 

Minimum ant.-post. length of carnassial J*05 

Maximum ant-post, length of carnassial •I'l 


HtiENA PELINA, nob. (PI. VI. fig. 6.) 

The history of the specimen ^ on which this species is founded is 
thus given in the ‘ Palieontological Memoirs ^ f in the index to the 
unpublished plate K (headed Fdis crisiata by an error), in explanation 
of the figures 1, la, Ih, Ic : — Pour diiforoiit views of an imperfect 
cranium from Mr. W. Ewer’s collection. The loft maxillai 7 bone 
with the teeth is absent ; but the portion was found after the draw- 
ing was made, and has been added to the specimen in the British 
Museum. 

Dr. Palconer entered the left maxillary bone alluded to here as 
belonging to Ihjana in the British-Museum Catalogue. The skull 
as it now stands is deficient only in the zygomatic arches, and evi- 
dently belongs to an aged individnal. The facial portion has 
suliered^ a crush anteriorly, and is slightly distorted in consequence. 
The incisors have been removed. The crown of the canine has been 
broken off, but its base shows it to have been proportionately 
stronger than the corresponding tooth of Hyaena ; this, however, may 
be an individual variation. There is no indication whatever of the 

* B. M. no. 15902. t Op. cit vol. i. p. 548. 
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presence of premolar 1, which is so constant in all known species of 
Hycma^ living or fossil ; and the canine is separated by a short 
diastema from premolar 2 (first of the molar series in the fossil). 
This tooth is two-fanged, and resembles the corresponding tooth of 
Hymna in its dimensions, as may bo judged by its base, the crown 
being broken off. The second false molar too (pm. 3) is in form and 
size hjsenoid. The sectorial is proportionately larger than in the 
living Indian Hyaena, and is provided with a very strong and stout 
internal tubercle. The alveolus of the tubercular molar, preserved 
on the right: side, is situated as in the Felidae, and shows that tooth 
to have been transverse and exceedingly miall^ thus differing from 
II, striata and II, sivalensis. The sagittal crest is very prominent 
and quite Hyoina-like, gently sloping on the sides ; but the occi- 
pital crest is proportionately higher than in any other species of 
Hyos'iia, The specific name given to the fossil is based on the 
approach it makes to feline organization, especially in the entire 
absence of jnemolar 1 from the up2)er jaw. 

In the following measurements the skull of the living Indian 
Hyaiiia* selected for comparison is a little smaller than the fossil:— 

Hymna Livii^ 
felina, Indian 
inches. inches. 


Length from the postorbital apophyses to the 

border of the incisors 6*0 4*175 

Length from the postorbital apophyses to the 

summit of the occipital crest 5*41 6*2 

Height of the supraoccipital from the top of 

foramen magnum 1*875 1*25 

Length from the ])ostcrior extremity of the 
basicranial axis to the hinder end of the 

palate 3*32 3*425 

Length from this point to the hinder border 

of the alveolus of incisor 1 4*375 4*15 

Length from the anterior end of the base of 
the canine to the posterior end of tho 

sectorial 3*85 3*35 

Length occujued by the molars 2*82 2*375 

Upper jaw — 

Antero-postcrior length of canine at its base 0*75 0*676 

„ „ premolar 2 . , . . 0*575 0*525 

„ „ „ 3 . . . . 0-775 0-775 

„ „ sectorial 1*35 1*07 


ViVEERA Bakerii, nob. 

Tho specimens consist of a mutilated cranium with the third 
premolar (pm. 3), the sectorial, and the two tuberculate molars of 
both sides in situ, and a portion of the upper jaw containing the 
sectorial and the first molar. On the authority of the ‘PalsDon- 
* B. M. no. 130, c. It is from the Northern Circars.^ 
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tological Memoirs’ these have been labelled “ Canis^^ but have a 
note of interrogation added. 

The skull indicates an animal of nearly the same size as the 
Civet ( F. civetta). The third premolar, which is proportionately 
larger than the corresponding tooth in the latter, consists of a stout 
triangular crown, and presents no division into accessory lobes ante- 
riorly or posteriorly. The cingulum is well pronounced, and sends 
up a ridge anteriorly, which, meeting with its fellow from behind, 
divides the crown into two parts, of which the external is much 
more convex than the internal. The sectorial is like the corre- 
sponding tooth in the Civet, but proportionately larger. The ante- 
rior of the two lobes into which its blade is divided is thick and 
conical, with a small accessory lobule in front, and is mapped off by 
a notch from the posterior lobe. The internal tubercle is stout and 
strong, and separated by a deep valley from the outer lobes, as in 
the Civet. The first tubercular is triangular and tricuspid, and is a 
little larger than the corresponding tooth in that species. The two 
subequal outer cusps are ground down into flattened crescent-shaped 
disks ; and the inner cusp is separated from them by a deep pit. The 
second tubercular is proportionately longer laterally and narrower 
antoro-posteriorly than the corresponding tooth in the Civet. 

There are only three other fossil species of Viverra which have 
been made out with any thing like certainty, viz. F. antiqua and 
F. exilis of De BlainviUe and F. sansaniensis of Lartot. The last 
two are known by their lower jaws only, so that I am not in a 
position to compare them with the present fossil. It is readily distin- 
guished from F. antiqua by the proportionately smaller size of the 
teeth, especially of the hindermost tubercular, in the latter species t. 

In the following measurements the skull of the Civet selected for 
comparison is a little larger than the fossil ; — 

Length from the posterior extremity of the 
basicranial axis to the anterior extremity 

of the palate 

Length from the anterior extremity of pm. 3 
to the posterior extremity of m. 2 .... 

Upper jaw — 

Antero-posterior length of premolar 3 . . . . 

Maximum transverse diameter of ditto .... 

Antero-posterior diameter of the sectprial at 
the base (outer border) 

Height of internal tubercle of sectorial . . 

Transverse diameter at base of m. 1 


Antero-posterior diameter of ditto 

* Vol. i. p. 153. Mr. Davies had originally labelled the t-kull 
It is figured in an unpublished plate (figs. 1, la, 15, and 3, pi. Q). B. M. 
nos. 40183 and 40180. 

t Gervais, ‘ Zool. et Pal. Fr.* p. 223, pi. 28 ; De Blainv. Atl. d’OsL (gen 
Fiverra), pi. xiii. 


Viverra 

Viverra 

BaheriU 

civetta. 

inches. 

inches. 

4*55 (?) 

5-1 

1-4 

1-25 

0-4 

0-32 

0-2 

0-2 

0-6 

0-5 

0*2 

0-2 

0-5 

0*45 

0*4 

0-3 

0-2 

0-25 
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Ltttra PALiEiNDiCA, Eolc. ct Cautl. et nob. 

A specimen of cranium (B. M. no. 37151), deficient in the zygo- 
matic arcbes, and another of the lower jaw (B. M. no. 37152) are 
so named in the index to the unpublished plate L of the ‘ Fauna 
Antiqua Sivalensis ’ * * * § ** . The cranium shows the alveoli of the three 
incisors and the canine (on each side), and of the three anterior false 
molars (of the left side). The sectorial and the tubercular of this 
side, as well as the lower carnassial, are hi situ. 

In the number, form, and disposition of the teeth the fossil 
agrees very closely with the living Indian Otter f ; but the skull of 
the fossil is smaller, and the teeth proportionately larger. The brain- 
case is broader and higher in the fossil than in its living represen- 
tative. But the most characteristic feature in the fossil skull is the 
form of the forehead. In the common as well as in the Indian 
Otter the frontal narrows from behind the post orbital process, in 
the shape of a triangle, up to its junction with the brain-case 
proper ; but in the fossil the part between the postorbital processes 
of the frontal and the cranial cavity is wider and is of uniform 
breadth throughout, so as to be quadrangular instead of triangular. 
In this respect the fossil resembles a peculiar form of Otter described 
by Gray as Liitro metis t ; but the orbit of the latter is scarcely 
defined behind. 

Lutra Bravardi (with which Gervais § and Hctet |1 incorporate 
L, elevaris and L, clermontensis%) and A. especially the 

latter, are considerably larger than the Sivrdik fossil. The tuber- 
cular is squarer in L, Bravardi than in either the living or the fossil 
Indian Otter ft. L, ajjinis is very like the common European Otter 
(L. vulgaris), and thus readily distinguished from the fossil under 


examination Living 

palmndica, Indian Otter. 

Length from the posterior extremity of the inch. inch, 
basicranial axis to the anterior of in- 
cisor 1, taken as modulus 1*0 1*0 

Height of occiput from the top of foramen 

magnum 0*251 0*180 

Greatest breadth of the surface of brain- case 

opposite mastoid processes 0*587 0*460 

Minimum breadth of frontal behind it s post- 
orbital processes 0*210 0*141 

Breadth of cranium at these processes 0*251 0*200 

Greatest height of lower jaw below carnassial 0*139 0*11 


* Pal. Mem. vol. i. p. 552. The sjieciinens have been refigured in pi. xxvii. 
(figs. 5 & 7) of Pal. Mem. 

t The skull of the Indian Otter I have had for comparison comes from 
Madras, B. M. no. 1608 a. 

t ‘ Catalogue of the Carnivora,’ p. 107. It may be noted that in the absence 
of the contraction of the frontal btdiind the orbits, as well as tlie j)roportioii- 
ately greater capacity of the brain-oase, the fos.sil approaches the Polecats. 

§ Zool. et Pal. Fr. p. 243. || Traite do Pal. torn. i. p. 210. 

^ Blainv. Ost^ographio (gen. Mu&tela)^ p. 52, pi. xiv. 

** Blainv. o;p, cit. pi. xiv. ^ fi Gervais, op, cit. id. xxvii. fig. 6. 

Gervais, op. cit. p. 244. 
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Lutra Living 
^alcsindica. Indian Otter. 

Upper jaw — inch. inch. 


Length occupied by the incisors on each side 0-077 0-061 

„ „ molars and canines 0-385 0-343 

Antero-posterior length of canine 0*084 0-061 

„ „ sectorial (outer 

border) 0-127 0-111 

Maximum transverse diameter of tubercular 0-127 0-111 

Antero-posterior length of tubercular (outer 

border) 0-09 0-084 

Lower jaw — 

Length occupied by the molar series .... 0-39 0-343 

Aniero-postorior length of carnassial .... 0*146 0*14 


[The length taken as modulus in the above measurements is 
8-575 inches in the fossil, and 4-075 inches in the living Indian 
Otter selected for comparison. The absolute measurements can be 
deduced from this.] 

Canis cukvipalatus, nob. 

The specimen consists of a cranium deficient only in the zygo- 
matic arches and in the anterior portion of the palate. The lower 
jaw of the loft side shows the three hinder premolars and the first 
two molars in sltu^ and the alveoli of the first premolar and the 
last molar. The lower jaw of the right side is broken off posteriorly, 
but is more complete in front than its fellow of the left side and 
shows the base of the canine. The cranium has suffered from a 
crush, and has, in consequence, been somewhat flattened anteriorly ; 
but no distortion, at least to any considerable extent, has taken 
place. The cranium was briefly described and figured by Messrs. 

. Baker and Durand in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for 1836*'. By comparing it with one of a living Indian 
Pox (with which the fossil is most closely allied), those able palae- 
ontologists found that the fossil, while agreeing generally with the 
latter, differed from it in the greater breadth of the brain-case, the 
height and thickness of the lambdoidal crest at the summit of the 
supraoccipital, the greater concavity and size of the postorbital pro- 
cesses of the frontal, and the closer approximation of the false 
molars in the upper jaw ; but they did not notice the following 
important peculiarities of the fossil, nor did they give it any specific 
name : — 

(1) In all Canidm, and more or less in all other Carnivora, the 
basifacial axis is parallel to the basicranial axis ; but in the fossil 
now under examination the palate makes an angle, though a very 
open one, with the base of the cranium, somewhat as in the Rabbit. 
The specific name is derived from this the most characteristic 
feature of the fossil. 

* This description has been quoted in the Pal. Mem. vol. i. p. 341. 
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(2) The rami of the lower jaw are not so much compressed as in 
the living species of the Canidse. 

(3) Each ramus, instead of being straight, forms an arc of a circle 
between the angle and the mandibular symphysis. 

(4) As in the upper jaw, the premolars in the lower jaw also are 
closer together than in the Pox. 

(5) The internal tubercle of the sectorial is stouter than in the 
Pox. 

(6) The upper tuberculars, especially the hindermost one, arc pro- 
I)ortionately larger. 

Messrs. Baker and Durand noticed a peculiarity about the frontal 
ridges, that these, starting from the rear of the postorbital apophyses, 
“ converge towards the occiput in a curvilinear direction, until tho 
distance between them is reduced to about half an inch, after which 
they run nearly parallel for some distance, and then converge again, 
till they unite near tho occiput and])ecome blended with the parietal 
crest.” I find this peculiarity, which is absent in the European 
Pox, well marked in both the specimens of the Bengal Pox^ {(kinis 
hengulensis) 1 have had for comparison, as well as in the Penneest* 

Canis, sp. ? (PI. VI. figs. 7-9.) 

One of tho two posterior parts of lower jaw t on which this 
species is founded was labelled by Dr. Palconer as “ EnJufdriodon 
and in a memorandum, published in tho ‘Palseoniologicjal Memoirs ’ §, 
he gives tho measurements of the teeth and compares them with 
those of tho Otter. Tho carnassial and tho tubercular following 
it are in sita ; but behind the latter there is a distinct alveolus for 
a small molar, which must have escaped tho attention of Dr. Palconer. 
This tooth is in situ, though partially damaged, in the oiher frag- 
ment, which is exactly similar to the one supposed by Dr. Palconer 
to belong to his Enhydnodon, The specimens || indicate an animal 
of tho size of the Wolf ; and tho form of tho tooth is exactly as in 
that animal. On comparing the two fragmontvS with tho lower jaw 
of the living Indian Wolf ^ from tho osteological collccfion of the 
British Museum, tho rami are found to be higher and thicker and 
tho teeth proportionately smaller in the fossil. These dificrcncos 
are exhibited by tho following measurements ; — 

Liviug 

Cams sp. ? Indian Wolf, 
inch. inch. 

Ant, -post, length of the carnassial 0*95 1 

„ „ molar 2 0-425 0-475 

Height of ramus below carnassial 1*1 1*025 

Thickness of jaw 0-5 0*4 

These difiercnces may be only varietal ; but it is highly probable 
that further evidence will establish tho distinctness of tho present 
form ; in which case I propose to call it C\ Cantleyi, 

* B. M. nos. 174 A and 1746. t B. M. nos. 182 c and 815 a, 

I B. M. nos. 40181 and ‘10182, § Vol. i. p. 357. 

j| These have been labelled as “ Canvi ” by Mr. Davies. 

^ ” in Q-ray’s Catalogue. Ko. 104 y. 
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EXPLANATIOI^ OF PLATE VI. 

Figs. 1-4. Machtprodm paliBindictcSt sp. nov. 

1. Inner view of anterior portion of lower jaw. 

2. Outer „ „ „ 

3. Front „ „ ,, 

4. Outer ,, posterior „ 

5. Upper deciduous dentition of Machcerodm sivcdcnsis. 
0. liy<Bna fclina, sp. nov. 

7-0. Canis^ sp. Fragnients of lower jaw. 
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12. On the Ougocene Strata of the Hampshire Basin. By Prof. 
John W. Jxjbd, P.R.S., Sec. G.S. (Read February 4, 1880). 

[Plate VII.] 


I. Introduction 1^7 

II. History of Previous Opinion 

III. Stratigraphical Evidence * 142 

IV. Palteontoiogical Evidence 148 

V. OorreMion of the Strata with Foreign Deposits ir)0 

VI. Subdivisions and Nomenclature of the Series 105 

VIL Thickness of the Strata and their Development in dilTorent Areas 109 
VIII. Conclusion 173 


I. Introbitction. 

Thebe are perhaps few portions of the series of British strata which 
have attracted so large a share of the attention of geologists, both 
in this country and abroad, as the fluvio-marino formation which 
constitutes the highest member of the Tortiaries of the Hampshire 
basin. When we remember the numerous memoirs which, since the 
commAicement of the present century, have been devoted to a descrip- 
tion of these strata and of their fossils, it might well be supposed 
that little can remain to be done, either in working out the order of 
succession of the beds, or in determining their relations to the 
deposits of other areas. That such is not the case, however, I shall 
have occasion to show in the memoir which I now submit to this 
Society; and it may be well that, at the outset of this inquiry, 
I should briefly indicate the difficulties which beset the study of this 
particular formation, and the causes which have led to the serious 
discrepancies of opinion concerning the mutual relations and the 
geological age of the strata which compose it. 

Among the difficulties which confront the investigator of the order 
of succession in these fluvo-marine strata of the Hampshire basin, 
the most serious is found in the tendency shown by the various mem- 
bers of the formation to undergo rapid variations in mineral cha- 
racters within short distances. As in the Wealden and other similar 
deposits formed in deltas, so here, wo find the whole mass of strata 
made up of lenticular patches of sediment dovetailing into one another 
in the most complicated manner ; so much, indeed, is this the case, 
that we seldom discover any bed in the whole formation exhibiting 
such persistency of character as to allow of its being traced over any 
considerable area. Hence the art of the geological surveyor and 
map-maker — which, in dealing with the more uniformly deposited 
marine strata, often affords such valuable aid in making out the 
order of succession of beds — ^is here comparatively useless. And 
the perplexities' of the geological surveyor are greatly increased 
by the fact that all over the northern half of the Isle of Wight and 
the New Forest, where these strata are developed, thick superficial 
Q.J.G.S. No. 142. L 
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deposits of sand and gravel almost everywhere conceal the under- 
lying Tertiaries from our view. 

Although additions to our knowledge of the fauna and flora of 
these beds have been made by the examination of such isolated ex- 
posures as are to be found in railway-cuttings, brick-pits, quarries, 
and wells, yet, in seeking to determine the relations of the several 
beds to one another, we are obliged to fall back upon the more ex- 
tensive and continuous sections exhibited in the sea-cliffs ; and it is 
a fortunate circumstance that these coast-sections are both numerous 
and well exposed. 

It may be readily believed, too, that the frequent repetition of beds 
deposited under similar conditions, and therefore presenting identical 
mineral characters, will be a fruitful source of error, unless the aid of 
the palseontologist be constantly invoked to enable us to identify the 
several members of the formation by their organic remains. And 
the geologist must be prepared to avail himself to the fullest extent 
of the researches of investigators of strata of equivalent age in other 
areas, where important light may be thrown upon the order of ap- 
pearance of the forms of organic life which occur in our own district. 

In my study of these strata, which has occupied me during many 
years, I have endeavoured to avail myself, as far as possible, of 
those different kinds of assistance. Moreover, in my examination 
of the positions and relations of the strata, I have been greatfy aided 
by the publication of the admirable 6-inch and 25-inch maps of the 
Ordnance Survey, which supply us with the means of plotting the 
cliff-sections in a manner which was not possible at the time when 
the geological survey of the island was made, when no Ordnance 
map existed, except the obsolete and incorrect 1-inch map of 1810. 
I will now briefly enumerate the conclusions to which I have been 
led by these studies. 

The strata exposed at the base of Headon Hill, at the western 
extremity of the Isle of Wight, are not, as supposed by previous 
observers, a mere repetition, through an anticlinal fold, of the beds 
seen in Colwell and Tot-ind Bays, but are on a distinct and lower 
horizon than the latter. These Headon-Hill beds are also found to 
contain a different assemblage of fossils from that which charac- 
terizes the ColweU- and Totland-Bay beds. I shall show that this 
new reading of the succession of strata in the Hampshire basin 
harmonizes much better with the order established by foreign geo- 
logists and palaeontologists than does the one usu^y accepted. 
Indeed it will be made apparent, as the result of this investigation, 
that the sequence of beds in this country agrees most closely with 
that of the equivalent Middle Tertiary strata in Prance, Belgium, 
and Northern Germany. Pinally, it will be proved that the thick- 
ness and importance of this series of strata is much greater than 
has hitherto been supposed, attaining to not less than 800 or 900 
feet ; and it wiU be shown to belong to the lower division of a great 
system of strata, which is represented, both in Europe and North 
America, by deposits of enormous thickness, everywhere charac- 
terized by large and distinctive faunas and floras. 
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n. Hjstoey of Pkeviotjs Opinion. 

The foundation of our knowledge of the succession of tho Tertiary 
strata in Western Europe was laid by the publication, in the year 
1808, of Cuvier and Brongniart’s ‘ Essai sur la G^graphie Mineralo- 
gique des Environs de Paris.* It was through the study of this 
work that Webster, who had already collected much valuable topo- 
graphical information concerning the beds exposed on the coasts of 
the Isle of Wight, Hampshire, and Dorsetshire, was enabled to 
classify those fluvio-marine beds, with which we are now particularly 
concerned, and to point out their equivalents among the strata of 
the Paris basin. It would appear that Webster found in the Mu- 
seum of this Society a collection of fossils procured from the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris by Count de Boumon ; and on a comparison of 
these with the series of organic remains which he had himself ob- 
tained from the several divisions of the Isle-of- Wight strata, he was 
greatly impressed with their general resemblance. Bo interested 
was he, indeed, by this discovery, that, without waiting for the 
advent of more favourable weaiher, he set out in midwinter to 
examine the Isle-of-Wight sections, with the aid of the new clue 
which he had obtained. The result of this investigation he gave to 
the world in his twelfth and concluding letter addressed to Sir Henry 
Englefield .on Februa:^ 11th, 1813*. 

Cuvier and Brongniart had divided the Tertiary strata of the Paris 
basin into five groups ; and it was with the upper three of these that 
Webster correlated tbe fiuvio-marine beds of the Hampshire basin. 
Hence arose the division of the Isle-of-Wight fiuvio-marine beds 
into a “ Lower Freshwater Formation a “ Middle Marine Forma- 
tion,” and an “ Upper Freshwater Formation and this classifica- 
tion long held its ground ; for it seemed to find support in tho fact 
that at many points marine strata might bo observed with fresh- 
water beds lying both above and below them. 

But subsequent observations, especially those of M. Constant Pr^ 
vost, demonstrated that tbe simple classification of Cuvier and Brong- 
niart did not hold good, even for all parts of the Paris basin ; while 
Mr. Prestwiob’s researches in this country proved that Webster and 
those who followed his views, in seeking to bring into exact agree- 
ment the succession of beds in the Paris and Hampshire basins re- 
spectively, had confounded together deposits as distinct from one 
another as the London, Bracklesham, and Barton Clays. 

With respect to the fluvio-marine beds, however, Websteris three- 
fold division long held its ground, and was unhesitatingly accepted 
by all geologists. The researches of Sedgwick, Lyell, Bowerhank, 
ManteU, and others added many new facts to the stock of infonua- 
mation acquired concerning these beds ; while the important dis- 
covery that they contain a mammalian fauna similar to that of the 
gypsum of Montmartre (which discovery was made by Dr. Buckland 

^ * A Description of the Prin<^al Picturesque Beauties, Antiquities, and Geo- 
logical Phenomena of the Isle of Wight/ by Sir Henry Englefield, Bart. (London, 

1816 ), p. 226 . 

L 2 
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itt 1825* * * § , and fully confirmed by Mr. S. P. Pratt in 1835t> and by 
Prof. Owen in 1841 J), estabHabed the fact of their general parallelisni 
with the upper portion of the series seen in the Paris basin. 

The first step towards the rectification of the classification of 
the fluvio-marine strata was made by Mr. Prestwich in the year 
1846. In a short but very suggestive and valuable paper §, he showed 
that at Hamstead and Eouldnor Cliffs, in the Isle of Wight, there 
occurs a series of estuarine and freshwater deposits, which he re- 
garded as overlying the whole fluvio-marine series, and which con- 
tains, as he pointed out, a fauna of distinct character from that of 
the underlying beds. 

Although many details concerning the several strata were ob- 
served €ind described in succeeding years by Mr. Searles V, Wood, 
Br. Wright, and the Marchioness of Hastings, both in the Isle of 
Wight and on the opposite coast of Hampshire, while great additions 
were made to our knowledge of the reptilian and mammalian fauna 
by these and other authors, yet no new stop in advance was made 
in the classification of these beds till Edward Eorbes turned his 
attention to the subject in the year 1852. In the meanwhile the 
difficulty of harmonizing the accepted classification of the Hamp- 
shire beds with the divisions established by accurate observers 
in various parts of the Continent was strikingly illustrated by 
the discordant results arrived at by such able students of Terti- 
ary geology as Constant Prdyost||, d’Archiacir» Bumont**, and 
Hdberttf. 

Porbes’s careful study of the relations of the beds exposed in the 
cliff-sections of the Isle of Wight, combined with his thorough and 
critical examination of the fossils collected at different horizons, 
enabled him to establish two very important points. In the first 
place, he confirmed Mr. Prestwich’s determination that the strata 
exposed at Hamstead and Bouldnor Cliffs overlie and are of younger 
age than all the other strata of the fluvio-marine series. Por this 
upper series of strata, which he showed to contain a very distinct 
and characteristic assemblage of fossils, Porbes proposed the name 

* “ On the Discovery of Anoplotherium commune in the Isle of Wight. By 
the Bev. Prof. W. Buckland,” Ann. of Phil. ser. 2, vol. x. p. 360. 

t ” Bemarks on the Existence of the Atioplotherium and Paleeotherium in the 
Lower Freshwater Formation at Binstead, near Byde, in the Isle of Wight. By 
S. P. Pratt,” Trans. Geol. Soc, ser. 2, vol. iii. p. 451. 

t “Description of some Fossil Bemains of Chceropotamus^ TalcBotherium^ 
Anophth&rium, and Bichobum from the Eocene Formation, Isle of Wight. By 
Prof. B. Owen,” Trans. Geol. Soc. ser. 2, vol. vi. p. 41. 

§ “On the Occurrence of Cypris in a part of the Tertiary Freshwater 
Strata of the Isle of Wight,” Bep. Brit, Assoc, for 1846, Trans, of Sections, 

p. 66. 

II “ Coupe ,d’Alum Bay et d’Headen-Hill, dans Tile do Wight,” Bull. Soc. 
Q^ol. France, t. viii. p. 76. 

^ “ Note Bur lea ^bles et Gres Moyens Tertiaires,” Bull. Soc. Geol. France, 
t. is. p. 54. 

“Essai BUT la co-ordination dea terrains tertiaires du Nord de la France, 
de la Belgique, et de I’Angleterre,” Bull. Soc. Geol. France, t. x. pp. 158, 168, 

ft “ Oomparaison des Couches tertiaires inffirieurea de la P>anoe et de I’An- 
gleterre,” Bull. Soc. Gdol, France, s^r. 2, t ix. p. 350* 
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of the “ Hempstead Series’**. In the second place Forbes demon- 
strated, by both straiigraphical and palsBontological evidence, that 
the thick freshwater limestones seen at Bembridgc Ledge and in 
Headon Hill respectively, axe not, as had been supposed by all pre- 
vious writers on the subject, on the same horizon, but that the 
former of these belongs to a much more recent period than the 
latter. 

As the result of his observations of the strata and study of their 
fossils in 1853, Edward Forbes proposed the total abandonment of 
Webster’s classification, and the division of the fluvio-marine strata 
of the Isle of Wight into four series^the Headon, the Osborne and 
St. Helens, the Bembridge, and the Hempstead f. This is the 
classification which was adopted in the publications of the Geological 
Survey, and is now generally received among geologists. 

Unfortunately, Edward Forbes’s life was not spared sufficiently 
long to enable him to complete his study of this important forma- 
tion. While his observations on the three higher divisions of the 
formation are very full and detailed, it is evident, from an exami- 
nation of Forbes’s posthumous work, that he had been able to devote 
far less attention to the study of the succession of beds and the 
fossils of the lowest or Headon series. With regard to these strata 
Forbes maintained, as almost all previous observers had done, that 
the beds of Colwell and Totland Bays are on the same horizon as 
those at the base of Headon Hill and at Hordwell Cliff. 

It will be seen that Webster made the mistake of placing all 
marine bands in the fluvio-marine formation upon one horizon, 
Prestwich made the first rectification of this error by proving that 
the Hamstead strata are superior to all the other fluvio-marine 
strata ; and Forbes followed in the same direction, by showing that 
the oyster-beds of Bembridge are on a distinct and much higher 
horizon than those of either Colwell Bay or Headon Hill. I 
shall now demonstrate that the Colwell-Bay marine beds are not, 
as has hitherto been supposed, the equivalent of those of Headon 
Hill and Hordwell Cliff, but that they occupy a distinct and much 
higher horizon. 

Since Edward Forbes’s premature removal from our midst, very 
great and important additions have been made to our knowledge of 
the fauna and flora of the fluvio-marine beds of the Hampshire basin. 
To no one do we owe more for valuable additions to our knowledge 
of the palaeontology of this formation than to the late Mr. Frederick 
E. Edwards and Mr. S. V. WoodJ, who have collected and described 

* In the choice of this name Forbes was singularly unfortunate. The name 
of the farm near which the beds are exposed is Hamstead,” though it is mis- 
printed “Hempstead” on the old 1-inch map of 1810. This name, as it now 
stands, is not only quite unknown in the Isle of Wight, but runs the risk of 
being confounded wim localities in Essex and Hertforihire. 

t “On the Fluvio-marine Tertiaries of the Isle of Wight,” Quart. Journ. 
Geol. Soc. vol. ix. p. 269 ; “ On some new Points in British Geology,” Edin. 
New Phil. Joum. vol. Iv. p. 263. 

J * A Monograph of the Eocene Mollusca, Cephalopoda and Gasteropoda,* 
by F. E. Edwards, supplemented by 8. V. Wood ; ‘ Bivalves,’ by S. V. Wood. 
Pakeontograpbical Society, 1848-1877. 
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BO veumy of the fossils of the Lower Tertiary formations. Owing to 
their labcmrs and those of other indefatigable collectors, the num* * * § 
ber of known fossil forms from the dnyio-marine beds is at least 
fonr times as great as was recognized by Edward Forbes. 

At tiie same time the remarkable fauna of Brookenhurst, in the 
New Forest, which was discovered by Mr. Edwards, has been care- 
fully stuped by Von Ebnen* and Er. Duncan t, who have shown 
the exact agreement of this fauna with that of the Lower Oligooene 
in Northern Germany ; while the Kev. Osmond Fisher ^ and Mr. H. 
M. Jenkins § have recognized its identity with that of certain strata 
in the Isle of Wight. 

Last, but not least, must be mentioned the great advances which 
have been made in onr knowledge of the faunas of equivalent strata 
upon the continent of Europe, especially those which we owe to the 
researches of Deshayes in the Paris basin, of Sandberger in the 
Mayence basin, and of Hornes in the Vienna basin, which have 
supplied valuable moans of comparison between the English and 
foreign strata, such as were almost wholly wanting when Forbes was 
engaged in the study of the Isle>of-Wight beds. Furthermore, many 
able geologists, among whom may especially be mentioned M. Hebert 
in France, MM. Charles Mayer and Konevier in Switzerland, MM. 
Sandberger and Beyrich in North Germany, and M. T. Fuchs in 
Austria, have occupied themselves with the question of the corre- 
lation of the various European Tertiary deposits with great success. 

Under these circumstances wo are now supplied with the means 
for making a much more exact and rigid comparison of the strata 
of the Hampshire basin with those of the other European areas 
than was possible twenty-five years ago. Foreign geologists, who 
have endeavoured to correlate the British deposits of this age with 
their equivalents on the continent, have experienced the greatest 
difficulties, owing, as I believe, to tho succession of beds in this 
country having been hitherto misunderstood. It is on these grounds 
that I venture to offer a new classification of these strata as the 
result of researches which I have carried on for some time past. 

III. Stratioeaphical Evidence. 

We have stated that hitherto a serious error has been made in 
reading the succession of strata exposed in tho cliff-sections at the 
western extremity of the Isle of Wight. The beds seen at Colwell 
and Totland Bays have been regarded by nearly all observers as 
being upon the same geological horizon as those exposed at the base 
of Headon Hill, whereas, as I shall now proceed to show, the latter 
altogether underlie the former. Tho primary cause of this mistake 
concerning the succession of those beds is not difficult to discover. 

* “ On the Correlation of the Oligocene Deposits of Belgium, Northern Ger- 
many, and the South of England,” Quart. Joum. GeoL Soc. vol. xx. p. 97. 

o * A Monograph of British Fossil Corals,* 2nd series, Palieontographical 
booiety, 1866. ^ * 

i Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xviii. p. 67, footnote. 

§ Quart. Joum. GeoL Soc. voL xxiv. p. 519. 
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Almost every g^logiet who has studied the seodou in question has 
assumed the existence of a great anticlinal fold, of which the sum- 
mit is supposed to be seen in Totland Bay ; and as the effect of this 
great flexure, the strata seen at the base of Headon Hill are supposed 
to be repeated, with an opposite dip, in Colwell and Totland Bays. 
The manner in which this supposed anticlinal is regarded as having 
affected the strata is illustrated in Prof. Edward Eorbes’s memoir 
(see PL yil. fig. 1), and also in Sheet 47 of the Horizontal Sections 
published by the Geological Survey. 

The circumstance which seems to have given rise to this correla- 
tion in the first instance was the occurrence, both at Colwell Bay 
and at the base of Headon Hill, of a band containing numerous 
oysters and other marine shells, and especially characterized by 
abundant and well-preserved specimens of Cytherea incrassata^ Sow. 
Wow the “ Venus-bed,’’ as it was called by collectors, so well seen 
in Colwell Bay, soon came to bo identified with that at the base of 
Headon Hill ; and the term “ Middle Headon ” was applied to both. 
At the same time the freshwater beds, lying respectively above and 
below these marine bands, wore correlated with one another and 
termed ‘‘ Upper ” and “ Lower Headon.” 

But Cytherea incmsmta. Sow., is not by any moans to be regarded 
as an eminently characteristic shell marking a particular geological 
horizon. According to the Geological Survey, it makes its first ap- 
pearance in the Barton Clay, and ranges up certainly as high as the 
Bembridgo Marls. As I shall show hereafter, the “ Vonus-bod ” of 
Colwell Bay contains a very different fauna from that at the base of 
Headon Hill. A third “ Venus-bed” is found in the midst of the 
Bcmbridge series ; and the failure of geologists, prior to the work of 
Edward Eorbes, to discriminate between this and the other Vcnus- 
beds ” led to the Headon strata being placed on the same horizon as 
the liembridge. 

This correlation of the “ Venus-beds ” of Colwell Bay and Headon 
Hill has been productive of a great amount of confusion, as will 
soon be made apparent when we critically examine the conclusions 
of different authors who have written upon the subject. As early 
as the year 1821 Mr. G. B. Sowerby pointed out that the so-called 
marine bed of Headon HiU had little claim to bo so regarded ; for 
the number of freshwater forms found in it is so great that it can 
only bo considered as having been deposited under estuarine con- 
ditions. Sedgwick, who reexamined the sections in the following 
year, seems to have clearly perceived the points of difference between 
the bods in ColweU Bay and in Headon Hill. 

Both Edward Eorbes and Mr. Bristow appear to have experienced 
the greatest difficulties in their attempt to correlate with one another 
the beds above and below the “ Yenus-beds ” of Colwell Bay and 
Headon Hill respectively. Thus they found it necessary to assume 
that the beds called “ Upper Headon” at Colwell Bay have suddenly 
expanded within a distance of less than two miles from 49 feet to 
85 feet ; while the thick beds of limestone which are so conspicuous 
in the latter locality are entirely wanting in the former. The diffi- 
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culties felt by the geological surveyors are brought out very pro- 
minently if we carefully compare the several publications which they 
have issued at successive dates. Thus, in the sections prepared to 
illustrate the memoir published in 1856*, 48 feet of strata, which 
in the text of the memoir are described as belonging to the Osborne 
and St. Helen’s Series,” are placed in the “ Upper Headon but in 
the sheet of ‘ Vertical Sections,’ issued in 1858 1, the first reading 
is adopted, while in the general memoir on the Isle of Wight, which 
appeared in 1862+, a return is made to the second reading, A com- 
parison of these several publications of the Geological Survey must 
lead every one to the conclusion that, by the assumption of the iden- 
tity of the marine beds at Colwell Bay and Headon Hill, the authors 
of these works had been led into inextricable difficulties and confu- 
sion. All these difficulties are removed when wo recognize the fact 
that the Colwell- and Totland-Bay beds altogether overlie those ex- 
posed at the base of Headon Hill. 

There are not wanting indications, however, that several authors 
were almost upon the point of recognizing the true succession of 
beds at the western extremity of the Isle of Wight. Thus Hr. 
Wright, in his admirable section of the strata between Cliff End 
and Headon Hill§, clearly points out that the Limnscan limestone 
of How Ledge, and the sandy rock of Warden Point, are distinctly 
recognizable high up in the north-eastern face of Headon Hill, 
This being the case, it is clear that the “ Venus-bed” and Oyster- 
bands of Colwell Bay, which are undoubtedly above the Limnoean 
limestone and sandy rock, cannot possibly bo represented by the 
brackish-wtttcr beds which occur just above the sea-levcl in the same 
part of Headon Hill. Unfortunately, however, Dr. Wright did not 
follow up this important clue to the true succession of beds which 
ho had discovered, but permitted himself to bo carried away by the 
usually accepted opinion that there exists only one marine stratum 
with freshwater deposits above and below it. 

Dr. Wright’s valuable observations were published in 1851 ; and 
in the year following Prof. Hebert declared his conviction, as the 
result of a personal examination of the Isle-of-Wight sections, that 
the Colwell-Bay beds are upon an altogether higher horizon than 
those of Headon Hill, Prof. Hebert, whose exact acquaintance with 
the Lower Tertiaries of the Paris basin lends the greatest weight to 
his opinions, pointed' out that the marine beds of Headon Hill and 
Hordwell Clift* contain precisely the same fauna as “ the upper fos- 
siliferous zone of Mortefontaine, Monneville,” &c., while the Colwell- 
Bay beds agree in their fossils with the lower part of the Pontaine- 

* Mem. Oeol. Surv. ‘ On the Tertiary Pluvio-marine Formation of the Isle 
of Wight/ by Prof, Edward Forbes, F.B.S. Compare plate 10 and p. 81. 

t Vertical Sections, Qeol. Survey, sheet 25. . . 

t Mem. Geol. Surv. ‘The Geology of the Isle of Wight* (sheet 10), by H, 
W. Bristow, F.G.S., plate 4. 

I “ A Stratigraphical Account of the Section from Eound-ToWer Point to 
Alum Bay, on the North-west Coast of the Isle of Wight,” by Dr. T. Wright, 
Ann. and Mag. Nat, Hist. ser. 2, vol, vii, p. 14, and Proc. Ootteswold Nat. 
Club, vol i. p. 87. 
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bleau Sands. Hence the distingnished French geologist argued that 
Colwoll-Bay beds are of younger age, and must overlio those of the 
Headon Hill and Hordwell*. Unfort-unately some of the points of 
correlation insisted upon by M. Hebert in tho same paper, were 
such as could not be accepted by English geologists (and. this was 
forcibly pointed out by Lyell and Forbes) ; thus the really valuable 
suggestions made by tho French geologist came to be altogether 
neglected by later writers upon the subject in this country. 

Although I was led to the recognition of the true succession of 
beds in the Isle-of-Wight section quite independently of these ob- 
servations of Dr. Wright and M. Hebert, it is right to point out 
how near these geologists were to tho true solution of the problem, 
I may add that I am convinced that although Prof. Edward Forbes 
argued so strongly against the views of M. Hebert, yet before his 
death he had begun to perceive the difficulties which beset the 
accepted classification of the Headon beds, and that, had his life 
been spared to complete that rigid palaDontological examination of 
the lower bods of the fluvio-marine series which he so successfully 
accomplished with respect to the higher parts of tho same series, he 
would have so modified his classification as to have rendered tho 
publication of the present memoir unnecessary. In Forbes’s post- 
humous memoir the account of the Headon beds occupies only 
three pages, which are reprinted, almost without alteration, from 
tho memoir road before this Society by the author on tho 4th of 
May, 1853 f. 

If wo now proceed to examine the supposed proofs of the exist- 
ence of a great anticlinal by which the strata at the base of Headon 
Hill are folded over so as to reappear in Colwell Bay, we shall find 
that they do not stand the test of careful scrutiny and exact measure- 
ment. Webster and other authors following him have well shown 
how the Tertiary and underlying strata of the Isle of Wight have 
been subjected to disturbances producing a series of flexures, the 
axes of which lie in an east-and-west direction, and which attain 
their maximum development in the great anticlinal curve stretching 
from Whitecliff Bay to Alum Bay and thence on to Studland Bay 
on the Dorsetshire coast. But, in addition to these east-and-west 
folds, the Isle-of-Wight strata exhibit evidence of having been 
subjected to another set of flexures, at right angles to the former, 
and having their axes striking north and south. The positions and 
effects of this second series of flexures were well illustrated by Prof, 
Edward Forbes in his memoir read before this Society J. 

How, from Cliff End to Headon Hill, the coast of the Isle of 
Wight trends nearly north and south, and wo have presented to us 
in the cliffs a section nearly at right angles to the first-mentioned 
series of folds. From Cliff End to Warden Point the beds have a 
steady dip of from 2° to 3® to the north, interrupted only by several 

* Oomparaison des couches tertiaires inf^rieures de la France et de TAngle- 
terre ” Bull. Soc. OtioL France, 2® ser. t. ix. p. 191. 

t Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. ix. p. 259. 

J Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. yoL ix. p. 260, fig. I. 
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Blight dislocations and a small series of contortions. At Totland 
Bay there is undoubted evidence of the presence of a slight anti- 
clinal fold, having its summit near Widdick Chine, to the westward 
of which the beds for a short distance have a slight dip to the 
south. The great mural face of Headon Hill, however, has a trend 
almost at right angles to that of the cliffs of Colwell and Totland 
Bays ; and the section exposed on the face of the hill is nearly at 
right angles to the second series of flexures which have been indi- 
cated as affecting the Isle-of-Wight beds. These strata seen in 
Headon Hill have a slight dip to the west. Passing round Heather- 
wood Point wo again find the cliffs assuming a northerly and southerly 
trend, and the beds are found dipping to the north, at an angle which 
increases very rapidly, till at Alum Bay the strata assume a ver- 
tical position, and near the Chalk are for a short distance actually 
inverted, 

How, when these Isle-of-Wight cliffs are viewed from the sea, 
the groat changes which take place in the trend of the coast may be 
easily overlooked; and undoubtedly the first impression which is 
made upon the mind of an observer is, that there exists a great anti- 
clinal flexure, the summit of which is seen in Totland Bay, and that 
the Colwell-Bay and Headon-HiU beds respectively he in equivalent 
positions on either side of this axis, and are therefore representatives 
the one of the other. 

If, however, instead of trusting to the general impression which 
is produced by viewing these beds from a distance, we carefully plot 
the section to scale by the aid of the admirable 25-inch maps of the 
Ordnance Survey, allowing carefully for the changes in direction of 
the cliffs, we shall find that the effect produced by the Totland-Bay 
anticlinal has been very greatly overrated, and that, in consequence 
of this, the true order of succession of the beds has been altogether 
misunderstood. The strata of How Ledge and Warden Point are 
seen in such a true-scale section (PL VII. figs. 1, 2, & 3) to be clearly 
continued in precisely similar beds appearing underneath the gravel 
of Headon Hill ; the clays beneath are found to bo a continuation 
of those seen in Totland Bay ; w hUe all the underlying strata are 
recognized as distinct from and on a lower horizon than those ex- 
posed in the bays to the north of Headon Hill. 

When we come to compare the succession and thickness of the 
several strata exposed in Headon HOI and in the bays to the north- 
wards, the correctness of this new reading of the section will become 
strikingly apparent. The two series of beds can only be correlated 
with one another, as has been attempted by previous observers, by 
supposing that in the distance of a mile or two the most remarkable 
changes have taken place, both in the mineral character and the 
fossil contents of the several beds. But if, on the other hand, we 
admit that the lowest beds in Totland Bay are represented in the 
higher part of the Headon-Hill section, while the main part of the 
strata at that locality are on a different and lower horizon, the dif- 
ficulties and discrepancies will at once disappear. 

Fortunately, however, I am able to adduce proofs of the most 
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convinciiig kind of the oorrectness of the reading of these Beotions 
which I now offer. If, as is supposed by the earlier interpretation, 
the strata of Colwell and Totland Bays be only a repetition of those 
of Headon Hill, resulting from the presence of a great anticlinal 
flexure, then the well-marked white sands of Headon Hill ought to 
be found near the summit of the anticlinal in Totland Bay. In this 
position they are actually represented as occurring, in both the 
longitudinal and vertical sections of the Geological Survey*, it being 
supposed that they are concealed by heavy masses of talus which 
cover that portion of the cliffs. How within the last few years 
excavations have been made at this locality for the purpose of erect- 
ing the new reading-rooms"; and it is found that the Hoadon-Hill 
Sands do not occur in the position indicated by the Geological Survey, 
but that beds are found which have their exact counterpart in the 
Headon-Hill section, not at the base, but at a much higher part of 
the series. I looked forward with groat interest to the opening of 
these sections in Totland Bay, as enabling me to apply a crucial test 
to the two interpretations of the section ; and the results are such 
as to remove any possibility of doubt upon the subject. 

Again, the position of the Bembridgo Limestone at Headon Hill 
quite agrees with the interpretation of the section which I now 
offer, but is altogether irreconcilable with that which has hitherto 
been adopted. It is admitted on all hands that at the north-east 
angle of Headon Hill the marine band (“Middle Headon beds”) 
makes its appearance just above the sea-level. Now the excellent 
maps of the Ordnance Survey enable us to fix with the greatest 
precision the height above the sea-level of the Bembridge Limestone, 
which is so well exposed with all its characteristic fossils near the 
cottage on the Warren. Wo thus learn that 250 feet of strata must 
intervene between the Bembridge Limestone and the marine band 
of Headon Hill ; but the Geological-Survey section shows less than 
one half of that thickness of beds, and in Colwell Bay the distance 
between the Bembridge Limestone and the marine band is 120 feet. 
Hence, if we believe that the marine bed at Headon HiU is identical 
with that at ColwoU Bay, we must supj)ose that in a distance of 
little more than one mile a mass of bods 120 feet thick has expanded 
to 250 feet, and, further, that the beds have been entirely changed 
in their mineral eharacters. But 250 feet of. strata is precisely 
the thickness required by my interpretation. It may be objected 
that the marine beds of Colwell Bay have never been detected in the 
upper part of the Headon-Hill section, where they must exist ac- 
cording to my view. But those who know the manner in which 
the succession of beds is obscured in the upper part of Headon Hill, 
through land-slips and the great capping of gravel, will feel httlo 
surprise that this particular bed has never been seen there. 

In the two diagrammatic sections on Plate YII. the two readings of 
the succession of strata, as seen at the western end of the Isle of 
Wight, are illustrated. Pig. 1 is exactly copied from the diagram 


♦ Horizontal Sections, sheet 47 ; Vertical Sections, sheet 25. 
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given by Prof. Edward Forbes in his memoir on the Tertiary 
Fluvio-marine Formation of the Isle of Wight (p. 89). In fig. 2 
the relative heights are given in accordance with the measurements 
of the Ordnance Survey ; but the vertical scale is difierent from 
the horizontal ; and the section illustrates diagrammatically the view 
of the succession of beds which I now put forward. The section 
fig. 3 on the same Plate is drawn upon the true scale, both vertical 
and horizontal, the heights and distances being taken from the new 
maps of the Ordnance Survey. 

IV. PALiEONTOLOGICAL EVIDENCE. 

I shall now proceed to show that the palaeontological evidence in 
favour of the correlation which I propose is not less complete and 
satisfactory than the stratigraphical. According to the usually 
received interpretation, a scries of marine strata 100 feet thick in 
Whitecliff Bay, the well-known and distinctly marked marine beds 
of Colwell Bay, and the marine beds of the New Forest exposed at 
Brockenhurst, Eoydon, and Lyndhurst are represented at Headon 
H il l by the brackish-water Middle Headon beds, and at Hordwell 
Cliff by a band a few inches thick, containing both marine and fresh- 
water forms. 

But against this correlation several very serious objections may be 
urged. In the first place, it must be noticed that at Whitecliff Bay, 
at Colwell Bay, and in the several New-Forest localities, the strata 
are of purely marine origin, and contain no admixture of fresh- 
water shells, while in the last-mentioned reef-building corals 
abound*, and to the existence of these an influx of fresh water is 
known to be highly inimical. The so-called “ Middle Marino ” beds 
of Headon Hill and Hordwell Cliff are of totally different character, 
exhibiting clear evidence of the prevalence of estuarine or brackish- 
water conditions only. At both localities we find some shells be- 
longing to marine genera, such as Ancillaria, Area, Bulla, Cancel’- 
laria, Ghemnitzia, Corhula, Cytherea, Fusus, Lucina, Murex, Fatic-a, 
Nucula, Ostrea, Pleurotoma, Psammohia, Scalaria, and Valuta, with 
Balani and Serpulac. But these marine forms are almost always 
dwarfed in size, and .exhibit clear evidence of having lived under 
unfavourable conditions; while mingled with them we find shells 
belonging to genera which usually frequent brackish water, such as 
Cerithium, Cyrena, Hydrohia, and Odostomia, with other purely 
freshwater forms, such as Limncea, Melania, Melanopsis, Potamomya, 
and Planorhis. 

The marine beds of Whitecliff Bay attain a thickness of 100 feet ; 
at Colwell Bay they are about 25 feet ; while in the New Forest 
their entire thickness, although it has never been determined, is 
probably very considerable. These beds contain a very large and 

* See the important memoir by Dr. Duncan “ on the Physical Geomphy of 
Western Europe during the Mesozoic and Cainozoic Periods, elucidated by their 
Coral Faunas, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc, vol. xxvi. (1870), p. 61. 
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varied marine fauna, which, as I shall hereafter show, characterizes 
a higher horizon in the geological series as displayed upon the 
Continent than is represented by the brackish-water fauna of Headon 
Hill and Hordwell Cliff. 

Now, although in such series of strata as those of the Isle of 
Wight we might be prepared to find marine beds passing at certain 
points into others exhibiting evidence of brackish-water conditions, 
yet it is impossible to believe that a thick mass of marine strata, 
maintaining such a uniformity of character and of fossils at points 
so distant as Whitecliff Bay, Colwell Bay, and Brockenhurst, could 
lose all their distinctive characters and. pass into brackish -water 
strata at intermediate points like Headon Hill and Hordwell Clifi‘. 
Moreover, as I shall proceed tQ show, the marine fossils of these two 
sets of bods are not identical in character, as has been supposed, but 
very distinct, the faunas being such as, at many points upon the 
Continent, characterize two perfectly distinct horizons. 

This distinction between the fauna of the Colwell-Bay beds and 
that of the Headon-Hill and Hordwell-Cliff beds is rendered stri- 
kingly apparent if we direct our attention to the species and varieties 
by wliich certain genera are represented in these two deposits. The 
genus Cerithium especially affords very interesting and valuable 
evidence bearing on this point ; and it was, indeed, while engaged 
in a series of researches, commenced many years ago, with a view 
to the determination of the genealogy and lines of descent of 
the forms of this group, that I first detected the serious errors 
which have crept into our classification and con’elation of the 
strata we are now considering. While the form now known as 
Cerithium 'pseudocinctum^ d’Orb. (with its variety C, trizonatum, 
Morris) occurs in great abundance both in the marine beds of Col- 
well Bay and all through the Headon series, two well-marked forms, 
Cerithium ventricosum, Sow., and C, concavum, Sow. (with its varie- 
ties G, pleurotomoides^ Lam., and C. rusticum, Desh.), are entirely 
confined to the Headon beds, occurring similarly at Hordwell Cliff. 
At both these latter localities these two forms of Cerithium are 
found in such prodigious abundance as to constitute the most cha- 
racteristic fossils of the beds; and their total, absence from the 
Whiteclift-Bay, the Colwell-Bay, and the New-Forest beds is a most 
significant circumstance. 

Now, as long ago shown by M. HcHjcrt, the form of Cerithium 
known in this country as C, concavum^ Sow., and in Franco as C, 
rusticum^ Hesh., and C, pleurotomoides, Lam., is found at a very 
definite horizon in the Paris basin — “ the Upper fossiliferous zone 
of Moitefontaino and Monneville &c.” — the beds there, like those 
of Headon Hill, being characterized by the extreme abundance of 
that fossil. More recently Dr. C. Mayer, of Zurich, whose researches 
have contributed greatly to our knowledge of tlie exact correlation of 
the various Tertiary deposits, has insisted upon the importance of 
this palsBontological horizon, which he has distinguished by the name 
of “ the Zone of Cerithium concavum^'^» Dr. Sandberger, too, fully 
* 0. Mayer, ‘ Table des Terrains Tertiaires Inferieurs,’ Zurich, 1870. 
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indomes the opimon of H^ert and Mayer as to the distinctness and 
importance of this division of the Lower Tertia^ series.* 

When we come to study the whole of the marine forms of Headon 
Hill and Hordwell, and to compare them with those of the Brocken- 
hurst, Colwell-Bay, and Whitecliff-Bay beds, the distinction of the 
two faunas becomes strikingly apparent. Nearly one hundred 
marine forms are known from Headon Hill and HordweU, while 
almost twice that number have been obtained from the New-Forest 
localities, Colwell Bay, and Whitocliff Bay. Of the forms found 
at Headon Hill and Hordwell Cliff, less than one half occur at the 
three other places. Again, if we compare both of the marine faun as 
with that of the Barton series, we find that while nearly one third 
of the Hordwell and Hoadon-Hill m|^rine shells are Barton forms, 
not more than one fifth of those occurring at Brockenhurst, Colwell 
Bay, and Whitecliff Bay are found at Barton, On the other hand 
the latter fauna has more species in common with that of the 
Hempstead beds than has the former. 

Summing up the results of this palajontological examination of the 
beds, we find that the fossils in the Headon-Hill and Hordwell-Cliff 
beds are almost identical, while those of Colwell Bay, Whitecliff Bay, 
and of the New Forest localities also present the very closest agree- 
ment with one another. But when we come to compare the fauna 
of the two first-mentioned places with that of the other three, we 
arc struck by remarkable points of diJfference. In the first place, the 
conditions indicated by the former are estuarine, of the latter purely 
marine; secondly, more than one half of the forms found in the 
former are different from those in the latter ; thirdly, the former 
exhibits a much closer approximation to the Barton fauna than does 
the latter ; and, fourthly (and most important of all), the fauna of 
the former agrees with that of a series of beds occurring both in 
France and Germany, which unquestionably underlie and are of 
older date than beds containing the fauna of the latter. We thus 
see that the palseontological evidence fully supports the conclusion 
derived from a study of the physical evidence — ^namely, that the 
Hordwell-Cliff and Headon-HiU strata are not, as has previously been 
supposed, on the same horizon with those of Brockenhurst, Colwell 
Bay, and Whitecliff Bay, but occupy a distinct and lower place in 
the geological series. 

V. CoRKEtATlOlT OF THE StRATA WITH FoBElCIlir DeTOSITS. 

Since the date of the appearance of Edward Forbes’s posthumous 
monograph ‘ On the Tertiary Fluvio-marine Formation of the Isle 
of Wight,’ so much has been done in the investigation of the faunas 
and floras t of the several divisions of the series, and at the same 

♦ Sandtjerger, * Land- u. Biisswasser-Oonchylien der Vorwelt/ p. 198. 

t The valuable collection of Lower Tertiary fossils made with such un- 
tiring industry the late Mr. F. B. Edwards, and in part described by him- 
self, Mr. S. V. Wood, and Dr. Duncan in the publications of the Palasontogra- 
phical Society, have fortunately been acquired for the nation, and are now in 
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time so vast a fund of new information has been accumulated con- 
cerning the age and relations of the equivalent beds upon the Conti- 
nent, that geologists are now in a very different, and far more 
favourable, position for estimating the evidence concerning the cor- 
relation of the various beds than was the cose at the time of Edward 
Forbes's death in 1854. This circumstance, taken in connexion with 
the fact which I have now established, viz. the error hitherto made 
in the determination of the order of succession of the beds, affords 
sufficient warrant for that revision of the classification and nomen- 
clature of the beds in question which I now propose to make. 

As Professor Huxley has well pointeij out, the time is approach- 
ing when geologists will have to establish two distinct and parallel 
systems of classification, for the formations of marine and fresh- 
water origin respectively. In the series of beds which wo are now 
considering, wo have such remarkable alternations of marine and 
freshwater conditions that it will be of advantage to consider the 
evidence afforded by the study of the marine fauna, and by the 
freshwater and terrestrial fauna and fiora respectively. The earliest 
classification of the Tertiary strata — that of Lyell — was based en- 
tirely upon the study of tho marine MoUusca; and those forms still 
constitute the safest guides in correlating tho bods over different 
areas ; but, at the same time, so much attention has of late years 
been devoted to the study of the freshwater and terrestrial shells 
(the results of which have been admirably embodied in Hr. Sand- 
berger's ‘ Dio Land- und Susswasser-Conchylion dor Yorwelt ^), that 
great assistance may be obtained from these forms in the comparison 
of the strata in different areas. Lastly, the fiora and vertebrate 
fauna occupying tho land of the period afford the means of a third 
series of comparisons. We shall proceed to the study of each of 
these three i^nds of evidence, in the order in which we have enu- 
merated them, which is the order of their respective importance. 

Confining our attention in the first instance to tho forms of marine 
life, we find that wo have three well-marked horizons in the English 
series which enable us to bring our strata into exact correlation 
with those of Franco, Belgium, and Horthem Germany, and, less 
directly, with the deposits of the Alps, the Italian peninsula, and 
Eastern Europe. 

At the base of tho Fluvio-marine series lies tho richly fossiliferous 
marine deposit of tho Barton Clay. So long ago as 1.857, Professor 
Prestwich was able to enumerate no less than three hundred species 
of MoUusca from this formation ; and when all the known forms 
contained in the numerous coUections in this country come to be 
described, the number of species from this deposit wiU probably be 
found to exceed a thousand. 

How all palfiBontologists are agreed that the Barton Clay is repre- 

the British Museum. This splendid collection is so admirably arranged that 
the work of the palfleontologist who shall deal with these species is greatly 
simplified ; and it m to be hoped geological literature will soon be enriched 
the publication of the as yet undescribed forms by the Paleeontographical 
Society, or, failing this, by the keepers of the natiomd collection. 
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seated in the Paris basin by the " Sables Moyenees ” or “ Sables de 
Beauchamp,” and in Belgium by the ‘‘Syst^me Laek^nien” of 
Dumont. Most geologists, too, regard this well-marked fossiliferous 
zone as constituting the highest member of the Eocene or Kummu- 
litic formation. This bedng admitted, we have an admirable and 
safely established base-line from which to start in our comparison 
of the English and foreign representatives of the succeeding geolo- 
gical perils. 

Lying upon the Barton Clay we find a great series of estuarine 
strata, which in places attains a thickness ;of nearly 400 feet; and 
this is succeeded by the beds containing the second marine fauna. 
At Whitecliff Bay these marine beds are 100 feet in thickness ; at 
Colwell Bay they are reduced to 25 feet, while in the New Forest 
we have evidence that their thickness is considerable, though it has 
never been exactly determined. Our knowledge of these marine 
beds in the New-Porest area is derived entirely from an examina- 
tion of exposures in artificial openings — brickyards, wells, and rail- 
way-cuttings. Some of the peculiar fossils of this horizon were ob- 
tained so long ago as 1823 by Sir C. Lyell, and by him submitted 
to Mr. Sowerby for description. Mr. P. E. Edwards made many 
interesting collections from beds on this horizon at Brockenhurst, 
lioydon, Whitley llidge, and Lyndhurst, especially during the period 
when railway-cuttings were being opened at the first-mentioned 
of these localities. Prom information communicated to him by Mr. 
Edwards, supplemented by his own studies, Yon Kdnen, who was 
well acquainted with the equivalent beds on the Continent, was 
enabled to give the account of these beds which was published by 
this Society in 1864 *. Professor P. M. Duncan about the same time 
described the important coral-fauna of these beds, the distinctive 
character of which he was the first to recognize. 

Now the marine fauna of those beds is a very rich and highly in- 
teresting one. Yon Kdnen was able in 1804 to enumerate 56 
species of Mollusca as occurring at Brockenhurst ; but we are now 
acquainted with nearly 200 marine forms from the several localities 
at which the beds representing this horizon occur. 

The first point which claims our attention in connexion with this 
second marine fauna is its striking distinctness from that of the 
Barton beds. Of the 200 fdrms which it contains, not more than 
20 per cent, are found in the Barton beds. Now tliis second fauna 
is found to occur at many points upon the Continent, and always in 
strata which distinctly overlie the Bartonian deposits. In the 
Paris basin, it is true, this second marine fauna is not represented ; 
for there the gypsum of Montmartre and other freshwater deposits 
occur at this horizon, to the exclusion of marine beds ; but in 
Belgium, Northern Germany, and Switzerland we find the exact 
equivalent of our English strata everywhere containing the same 
well-characterized fauna. The fossils of the Tongrien inferieur ’• 
of Dumont (the Lower Limburg of Lyell), those of the strata which 

* “On the Correlation of the Oligocene Deposits of Belgium, Northern Ger- 
many, and the South of England,”. Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol, rc. p. 27. 
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over so large a part of N^orth Germany overlie the Brown Coal, and 
those of the “ ^tage Ligurien ” of C. Mayer agree so closely with the 
forms found in the Isle-of-Wight and ^NTew-Forest beds as to put 
their contemporaneity beyond question. The number of moUuscan 
forms obtained from this horizon at various points on the Continent 
now greatly exceeds 1000 ; and everywhere the distinctness of this 
fauna from that of the Bartonian is not less clearly marked than it 
is in this country. 

Up to the present time, however, the beds which in this country 
contain this important marine fauna have not received a distinctive 
local appellation ; and as their position, in the geological series and 
their relations to foreign deposits are now fully established, I propose 
to call them them the “ Brockenhurst Scries,’’ from the locality in the 
1^'ew Forest at which they have yielded the greatest number of fossils. 

The appended list will serve to illustrate the richness and variety 
of this second marine fauna. I have included in it a number of 
MS. names given by the late Mr. F. Edwards ; for although the forms 
thus designated have not been described and figured, yet they are so 
carefully arranged and so accessible for purposes of reference in the 
British Museum, that 1 think I am justified in so doing. As to the 
question whether those forms should be regarded as sx^ecies or 
varieties, I hold it to bo one of very little importance : enough for 
us if they can be recognized as presenting constant and distinctive 
characters, and are found characterizing definite geological ho- 
rizons. 


Fossils of the Broelcenlmrst Series, 

W, found at Wliitecliff Bay ; C, at Colwell Bay ; B, Brockenhurst and neigh- 
bourhood ; L, Lyndhurst ; pass down into Barton Series ; a, pass uii 
into Hempstead Series. 

X Marginella simplex, Edw. 0. 

X sestuarina, Edw. B, L. 

Voluta tereticosta, Edw. MS. W, C. 

geminata, Sow. B, L. 

spinosa, Lam. C, 33, L. 

X decora, JBeyr. (V. maja, Edw.). B, L. 

Buturalis, Nysi (V. contabulata, Edw.). B. 

X depauperata, Sow. C. 

Mitra gracilenta, Edw. MS. B. 

abbreviata, Edw. MS. B. 

polygyra, Edw. MS. B. 

Conorbis (Conus) dormitor, Sol., var. seminuda, Edw. B, L. 

procerus, Beyr. (C. alatus, var. hemilissa, Edw.). B, L. 

Pleurotoma transvorsaria, Lam. B. 

, var. cymaea, Edw. B. 

, var. nana, Edw. C. 

pyrgota, Edw. B. 

bellula, Phill. B. 

X headonensis, Eldw. C, L. 

X denticulata, Bast. L. 

, var. odontella, Eldw. C, L. 

laviuBcula, Edw. B. 

Bubdenticulata, Gold/. (P. hantoniensis, Edw.). B, L. 

Borsonia sulcata, Boiiault, C. 

Q. J. G. S. No. 142. 


M 
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a Aporrhaifl (Ohenopus) Margerini, de Kon., var. epeciosa, Sehlotk, B, 
a? EimelLa rimoBa^ I^L W, O, B, L. 

X Hippocrenes (BoBtellaria) ampla, Sow. (R. macroptera, Lam.), L. 
Murox hantonietisis, Edw. MS. B, L. 

sexdentatuB, Sow. C. 

, Tar. cincius, MS. 0. 

X minus, Sol. B. 

obtusus, Desk. B. 

X Typhis pungens, Sol. B, L. 

Oantbarus subcostulatus, Edw, L. 
a Pisania (Fubub) labiata, Sow. 0, B, L. 

, var. concinua, Edw, MS. C. 

nodicosta, Edw. MS. B. 

acuticosta, Edw. MS. C. 

.V Clavella (Fuaus) loiigaeva, Sol. B, It. 

, var. egregia, Be^r. B. 

Obrysodomus (Fusus) Sandbergeri, Be^r. B. 

Leiostoma (Fuaus) ovatum, Be^r. B. 

X Strepsidura (Biiccinum) armata, Sow. (B. bullatum, Phill.), W, B, L. 
seniicostata, Edw. MS. C. 

X ComineUa (Bucoinum) deserta, Sol. (B. excavatum, Bcyr.). B. 

■ fiexuosa, Edw. MS. C, B. 

ventrioosa, E^w. MS. C. 

X Ancillaria buccinoides, Lam. O, B, L. 

X Oasais ambigua, Sol. (C. affinis, Phill.). B. 

X Natica hantoniensis, Sow. B. 

, var. obovata, Sow. B. 

a — — conulus, Edw. MS. B. 

groaaiuacula, Edw. MS. B. 

dubia, Edw. MS. B. 

Studeri, Bronn. C, B. 

X labellata, Lam. B, L. 

Cancellaria pyrgota, L^w. MS. (0. sex-muricata, S. V. Wood ). 0, B, L. 

elongata, Nyst. 0, B, L. 

roydonensis, Edw. MS. B. 

scrobicula, Edw. MS. B. 

X evulsa, Sol. B. 

Pyramidolla (Turbonilla ?) obscura, Eldw, MS. B. 

Turbonilla plicatella, Edw. MS. C, B. 

semilffivis, Edw. MS. B, 

Odostomia loxodonta, Edw. MS. C. 

subumbilicata, Edw. MS. C. 

geminata, Edw. MS. 0. 

multispirata, Edw. MS. 0. 

gracilis, Edw. MS. C. 

angustata, Edw. MS. B. 

Eulima gracillima, Edw. MS. 0. 

.Scalaria lasvis, Morr. C. 

— tessellata, Edw. MS. C, B. 

Oeritbium pseudocinotum, iE Orb. W, C, B, L. 

pyrgotum, Edw. MS. 0, B. 

varians, Mw. MS. O. 

subooiioideum, Edw. MS. 0. 

pliciferum, Edw. MS. C. 

subventricoBum, Edw. MS. 0. 

a Nematura parvula, Besh. 0. 

a pygmaea, Forbes. 0. 

Troebita (Infundibulum) obliqua, Sow. B. 

Phorus cretifer, ^w. B. 

Teinostoma minutissimum, Edw. MS. 0. 

micans, Edw. MS. C. 
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Nerita aporta, Sow. 0. 

aestiiarina, Edw. MS. C. 

Neritina conoava, Sow. O. 

Tornatella (Actason) hinnasformia, Sandb. B. 

altera, Desk. B. 

Orthostoma crenata. Sow. B. 

retiarium, Edw. MS. B. 

x Bingicula parva, Edw. MS. B. 

Bulla sgstuarina, Edw. MS. 0, L. 

Lamarckii, Desk. B. 

curta, Edw. MS. L. 

siuiillima, Edw. MS. L. 

navella, Edw. MS. O. 

Cylichna globulus, Edw. MS. B. 

ovalis, Edw. MS. O. 

Anomia Alcjestiana, Nyst. B. 

Ostrea velata, S. Wood. 0. 

— ventilabrum, Goldf. (O. prona, S. Wood). W, C, B, L. 
Pecten bellicostatus, S. Wood. B. 

X Avicula media, Sow. B. 

Dreissena unguiculus, Sandh. B. 

Mytilus etrigillatus, 8. Wood. 0. 

Modiola Nystii, Kickl. MS. B. 

ignota, Edw. MS. B. 

X Area biangula, Lam. B. 

appendiculatu, Sow. W, B. 

laevigata, Caill. 0, L. 

' duplicata. Sow. (A. suloicostata, Nyst). B. 
Trigouocoelia deltoidea, Lam. O, B, L. 

Nucula headoueueis, Forbes. 0. 
nudata, S. Wood. B. 0, 

X similis, Sow., var. B. 

Leda propiiiqua, S. Wood. C. 

minium, Sow. B. 

Cardita simplex, Edw. MS. B. 

— paucicostata, Sandh. B. 

deltoidea, Sow. W, B, O, L. 

orbicularis, Goldf. B. 

X oblonga. Sow., Tar. transveraa, Edw. MS. B. 

Orassatella hantoniensis, Edw. B. 

Lucina obesa, Edw. MS. C. 

concava, Befr. B, 0. 

pulvinata, Edw. MS. 0. 

X bartoniensis, Edw. MS. B. 

X Menardii, Desk., var. B. 

StrigiUa oolvellensis, Edw. MS. C. 

Diplodonta suborbicularis, Edw. MS. B. 

obsea, Edw. MS. B. 

planiuscula, Edw. MS. B. 

X dilatata, Sow. B. 

X Oardium porulosum, Lam. B. 

obliquum, Lam. B. 

Edwardsii, Desk. B. 

Protocardium hantoniensis, Edw. B. 

X Oypricardia pectinifera, Sow. *B. 

Isocardia transversa, Nyst. B. 

Scintilla angusta, S. Wood. O. 

Lepton tumidum, Edw. MS. O. 

Oyprina soutellaria. Desk. (Nyst). B. 

Nystii, H6b. B. 

a, X Cytherea iucrassata, Sow, sp. W, B, C, L. 

K 2 
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Cjthereft turgesoens) JEdw, MS« B, li» 

tumida.£att;.MS. B. 

suborbiculariB, JEdw, MS. B. 

8ubelli]^tica, Mta. MS. B. 

hantoniemiiB, jEdw. MS. B. 

« — — Solandri, Sow, B. 

« — elesans, Zam,, var. B. 

AT Psammobia oompressa, Sow, (P. Btaxnpinensis, Desh,), 

w. «8tuarina, £Bf£>, MS. B,0. 

rudiB, Lam, IP. eolidf^ Sow,), C, 

# Sao^itunolaria Hollowaysii, Sow, L. 
a Tellma corbuloides, JSdw, 0, 

Syndomja colwellensis, Edw, MS. G. 

Miaotra fflosa, Udw, MS. 0. 
a, X — fastigiata, JBdw, MS* 0. 

Mya producta, JSdw. MS. 0. 

X Oorbula cuspidata. Sow, W, C, L. 

X piflum. Sow, L. 

Panopsa subeffuaa, £dw. MS. C. 

suloulosa, Edw. MS. B. 

^^corrugata, Sow, B. 

Glayigella coronata, Desk. B. 

Goldfussi, FhiU, B. 

Pistulana Heyseana, FUll. B. 

Saxicava, sp. B. 

Pholas, sp. B. 

Teredo antenautie ? Sow. B. 
m Balanus unguiformis, Sow, B. 

Solenastriea cellulosa, Dune. B. 

Koeneni, Dune, B. 

Reussi, Dune. B. 

gemmans, Dune. B. 

Beyrichi, Dwic. B. 

granulata, Dune. B. 

Balanophyllia granulata, Dune, B. 

Lobopsammia cariosa, Goldf. sp. B. 

Litharsea brockenhurstii, Dime. B. 

Axopora Michelini, Dune. B. 

Madr^ora Solanderi, Deft. B. 

Koeracri, Dune. B. 

anglica, Dune. B. 


B,0. 


Of the 13 species of corale. 4 (namely Lohopsammia cariosa, 
Goldf., Madrepora Solanderi, Defr., Solenastrcea Koeneni, Otinc., 
and S, gemmans, Dune.) are found in the Oligocene strata of the 
Continent. I am indebted to Dr. Duncan for valuable information 
upon this point. It is only right to point out that the study of 
these corals led Dr. Duncan to the conclusion that the Brockenhurst 
strata are the representatives of the Oligocene of N^orth Germany, 
and that this conclusion was arrived at by him quite independently 
of the work of Von Kbnen upon the molluscan forms in the same 
beds. 

Separated from the Brockenhurst series by about 300 feet of 
estuarine and freshwater beds, we find the strata containing our 
third marine fauna. This fauna is not represented, it is true, by so 
large a number of species as either the Barton or the Brockenhurst 
fauna ; but we have, nevertheless, sufficient evidence of its distinct- 
ness from both of them, and data by which wc can correlate, the 
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deposits containing this third fauna urith beds of the same age upon 
the Continent. In the upper part of Hamstead (or “ Hempstead ”) 
and Bouldnor Cliffs in the Isle of Wight, the only point at which 
the beds of this age are clearly displayed, about 100 species of 
marine MoUusca have been obtained. The distinction between this 
fauna and that of the Barton and Brockenhurst series respectively 
is shown by the fact that at Hamstead only five Barton and twelve 
Brockenhurst forms occur. Indeed, as was clearly perceived by 
Lyell, the nearest analogues to the Hempstead fauna are to be found, 
not in the Eocene deposits, but in the Eocene. 

The annexed list of Hempstead fossils sufficiently indicates the 
character of this fauna ; and there cannot be the sji^est doubt as 
to the foreign deposits which must be correlated with the beds con- 
tainiug it. In the Paris basin we have the Lower Fontainebleau 
Sandstone, in Belgium the Upper Tongrian or Kleyn-Spawen beds, 
in the Mayence basin and iN'orthern Germany the Marine Sands and 
Septarian Clay, and in Switzerland the Lower Marine Molasse — each 
of which contains a fauna presenting so many forms in common with 
the fauna of the Hempstead beds as to leave no room for doubt as 
to the approximate contemporaneity of all these deposits. 

Fossils of the Hempstead Series, 

Voluta Rathieri, Ileb. (V. Forbesii, Edw,), 

detrita, Edw. MS. 

Aporrhais (Ohenopus) Margerini, dc Kon,j var. speciosa, Schlotk 
Cantharus crebricostatus, ^w. MS. 

Piaania (Fusus) labiata, Sow, 

tricincta, Edw. MS. 

paryiusoula, Edw. MS. 

Chrysodomus (Fusus) Edwardsii, Mor. 

Cuma (Purpura) monoplex. Desk, (C. Charleswortbii, Edw.), 

Natioa conulus, Edw, MS. 

hempsteadensis, Edw. MS. 

labeilata, Lam, 

TurboniUa (Pyramidella) subconvexa, Edw, MS. 

micans, Edw. MS. 

spiculoides, Edw. MS. 

pseudospino, Edw. MS. 

scalaris, Edw. MS. 

Cerithium plicatum, Lam. 

, Tar. ryssum, Edw. MS. 

, var. muticum, Edw. MS. 

, var. lineatum, Edw, MS. 

, var. immeritum, Edw, MS. 

, var. G-aleotti, Eyst, 

, var. intermedium, Sandb. 

, var. papillatum, Sandb, 

Bubcostellatum, Forbes. 

inomatum, Mor. (0. acutum, Sow. ?). 

Lamarckii, Brong. (0. Sedgwickii, Mot^, 

— ^ elegans, Desk, 

, var. Austenii, Forbes. 

margaritaceum, Sow. 

Bubmargaritacoum, A. Braun, 

conoidale, Lam. 

venustum, Edw, MS. 
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Cerithium acuminatum, ISiSm, MS. 

■ ■■ ' odontolon, Sdw, MS. 

asperulum, Edw, MS. 

~ Upturn, l^w. MS. 

tnseriale, Edw, MS. 

— asperum, WLw, MS. 

— tropxB, MS. 

omatissimum, Edw, MS- 

oinctum, Brug,^ var. yectensis, Edw^ MS. 

, var. oonjunotum, Forbea. 

Hissoa turbinata, Lam. 

~~ — diyersa, Edw. MS. 

paucicostata, Edw. MS. 

obliquecostata, Edw. MS. 

Odostomia lineolata, Sandb. 

— ^ Bulcifera, Edw. MS. 

uitens, Edw, MS. 

micans, Edw. MS. 

^ematura pupa, Nyst. 

— — paryula, Vesh. 

pjgmaca, Forbes. 

Teinostoma (Adeorbis) decussatum, Sandb. sp. 

subumbilicare, E^w. sp. 

nitidum, Edw. MS. 

affine, EHw. MS. 

Collonia trigonostoma, Edw. MS. 

Neritina tristis, Forbes. 

etriatula, Edw. MS. 

fulminifera, Sandb. 

marginata, Edw. MS. 

denticulata, Edw. MS. 

planulata, Edw. MS. 

Tornatella (Actaoon) limnaeiformiB, Sandb. 

fasciolata, Eiw. MS. 

Bulla caslata, Desk. 

• Sandbergeri, Edw. MS* (B. conoidea, Sandb. ^ non Desk.) 

conoidea, Desk. 

Ostrea cyathula, Lam. 

caliifera, Lam. 

longirostris, Lam. 

Mytilus affinis, Sow. 

strigillatiis, S. Wood. 

Modiola Prestwichii, Mor. 

flabellula, S. Wood. 

Deshayesii, Sow., var. hempsteadensis, S. Wood. 

Bitbodomus delicatulus, Desk. 

Area Websteri, Forbes. 

Nucula sphenoid es, Edw. 

Xiutetia trigonula, Edw, 

Xiucina Thierensi, Heh. 

Oardium bempsteadianum, Edw. MS. 

nanum, Edw. MS. 

Etberidgii, Edw. MS. 

Oytberea Lyelli, Forbes. 

Venus vectensis, Edw. MS. 

Forbesii, ^w. MS. 

Tellina Nysii, Desk. 

vectensis, Edw. 

bempsteadiensis, Edw. 

corbuloides, Edw. 

Mya minor, Forbes. 

bempsteadiensis, Edw. MS. 
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Mya donacialis, Edw. MS. 

Oorbula vectenais, Forbes, 

subpisum, d^Orh, 

Panopaa Heberti, Bosq. (P. minor, Forbes), 

Pholas, sp. 

If we now turn our attention to tho forms of life contained in 
the two groups of freshwater and estuarine strata alternating with 
the throe marine series which we have indicated, the views at which 
we have arrived concerning the ago and foreign equivalents of tho 
latter are supported and strengthened. Tho lowest of these groups 
of freshwater and estuarine beds is more than 400 feet in thickness, 
and exhibits many indications of the prevalence from time to time 
of brackish-water and marine conditions. Hence there have been 
collected from these beds a considerable number of marine forms, in 
all about 100 species. How if we examine their distribution, wo 
arrive at some interesting results. About one half of them occur in 
the Brockenhurst series above, one third in tho Barton below, while 
one third are peculiar, and one sixth common to all three formations. 

If we compare tho British with foreign deposits, we find that tho 
marine fossils of this lower group of estuarine strata agree very 
closely indeed with those of the series of beds developed at many 
points of the Paris basin, as at Mortefontaino, Scnlis, and Monneville, 
and now well known to geologists under the name of the “ Zone of 
Cerithium concavum” Sow. (“ Sous-ctago de Mortefontaino ” of C. 
Mayer). 


Marine Fossils from the Brac7cish-^)ater Bands of Headon Hill and 
Hordwell Cliffs, 

[a Pass up into the Brockenhurst series, x Pass down to the Barton clay.] 

a Marginella simplex, Fdw, 

vittata, Fdw, 

a Pleurotoma headonensis, JEHw. 

a denticulata, Bast.^ var. odontolla, Edw, 

Woodi, Edw. 

Of X Bor son ia sulcata, BouauU. 

«, X Riinella rimosa, Sol. 

«, X Hippocrenes (Rostellaria) ampla, Sow, 
a Murex soxdentatus, Sow. 

Fasciolaria crebrilinea, Edw. MS. 

Pisania (Fusiis) scalaroides, Imth, 
a Natica grossiuscula, Fdw., MS. 

Studeri, Bronn, var. clausa, Edw. 

a, X labellala, Lam, 

X Odostomia hordeola, Lam, 

a loxodonta, Edw, MS. 

a subumbilicata, Edw, MS. 

a geminata, Edw. MS. 

a multispirata, Edw. MS. 

a gracilis, Edw. MS. 

X Turbonilla obliquecostata, Edw, MS. 

sorella, Edw. MS. 

a Scalaria Ifievis, Morr, 

Cerithium concavum, Sow, 

gyrostoma, Edw, 
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a Cerithium duplex, Sow, 

yentricoBum, Sow, 

continuum, J}e8h, ? 

multispiratum, Desk, 

parvulum, lEldw. MS. 

cavatum, ^dw. MS. 

speculatum, Kdw, MS. 

Caecum Morrisii, ^B^w, MS. 

Xiacuna clausa, Edw. MS. 

Kissoa carinata, MS. 

a , var. denticulata, Edw^ MS. 

ditropis, Edw, MS. 

Hydrobia polita, Edw. MS. 

X an ceps, S, Wood. 

Dubinsoui, JBo-niUot, var. rimala, Edw. 

subangulata, Bldw. MS. 

«, X Neinatura parvula. Desk. 

lubrieella, A. Drauu. 

Trochus pictus, IMw. MS. 

Adeorbis aestuarinu, Edw. MS. 

aperta, Bldw. MS. 

a Nerita aperta, Sow. 

a aistuarina, IMw. MS. 

a Neritina con cava. Sow. 

neritopeidea, Edw. MS. 

a Aetacon limneiformis, Sandb. 

Hingicula ringens, Lam. 
a Bulla acstuarina, Edw. MS. 
a — liamarckii. Desk. 

tomiicula, Eldw. MS. 

X Anomia tonuistriata, Desk, 
a Ostrea velata, S. Wood, 
a Avicula media. Sow. 
a Dreissena unguiculus, Sandb. 

Oy X Mytilus afRnis, Sow. 

a, X strigillatus, S. Wood. 

X Modiola elegans. Sow. 

, var. elegantior, S. Wood. 

a Area lasvigata, Caill. 
a, X Trigonocoelia deltoid ea, Lam. 
a Nucula headonensis, JEorbes, 

tumosceiis, Edw. MS. 

ampla, Edw, MS. 

X lissa, Edw. MS. 

a iiudata, S. Wood. 

a Cardita oblonga. Sow., var. transversa, Edw. MS. 

, var. serriitina, Edw. MS. 

X Jjuciua indata, l£dw. MS. 

X obesa, Edw. MS. 

X concava, Defr. 

a pulvinata, Edw. MS. 

X gibbosula, Lam. 

prateusis, Edw. MS. 

a Strigilla colvellensis, Edw. MS. 

pulchella, Agass. 

a, X Oardium obliquum, Lam. 
a, X Scintilla angusta, S. Wood. 

nitidiUum, S. Wood. 

a, X Oytherea incrassata, Sow. 

parti m sulcata, Edw. MS, 

a suborbicularis, Edw. MS. 
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a Fsammobia ffistuarina, Edw» MS. 

Ut X pudis, Lam. (P. solida, Sow.), 

X Tellina ambigua, Sow. 

peflexa, Edw. 

c, X Mya angustata, Sow. 

a ppoducta, Edw. MS. 

a Oorbula nitida, Sow. 

a cuspidata, Sow. 

Uf X pisum, Sow. 

fortisulcata, Edw. MS. 

a, X Panopsea eubefPusa, Edw. MS. 

The comparison of the terrestrial and freshwater Mollusca of these 
two groups with one another, and with the forms contained in strata 
of equivalent ago upon the Continent, is now greatly facilitated by 
the publication of Prof. Sandberger’s “ Land- und SusswasBor-Con- 
chylicn der Yorwelt.” The concdiisions to which we are led are in 
perfect agreement with tliose which result from the study of the 
marine faunas. About 120 forms of freshwater and terrestrial 
Mollusca have been described as occurring in those strata. Of these 
more than one half are peculiar to the Headon beds, about ono 
(piartor are peculiar to the Bombridge, while the remainder are 
common to the two groups of strata. The distribution of these 
forms is illustrated in the following Table : — 


Fmliwater and Terrestrial MoUasm of the Oligocene of the Isle of 

Wight. 


Bein- 

bridge 

group. 


Headon 

group. 


Ilolix globosa, Sow 

Morrisii, Edw 

tropifera, Edw 

Fruticola (Helix) vectensis, Edw 

Hyaliiia (Helix) d’Urbani, Edw 

Nanina (Helix) occlusa, 

Patula (Helix) omphalus, Edw 

Strobilus (Helix) sublabyrinthicus, Edw. 

(Helix) pseudolabyrinthicus, Sandb. (= H. labyrin- 

thica, S. V. Wood, non Sag) 

Oasfrodonta (Helix) headoiiensis, Edw 

Bulimus convexus, Edw 

Q-landina (Bulimus) costellata, Sow 

Amphidromus (Bulimus) ellipticuH, Sow. 

Nystia (Bulimus) polita, Edw | 

Pomatias (Bulimus) lielerostomus, Edw 

(Bulimus?) xectiensis, Edw 

Cyclostoma (Pomatias) lamellosum, Edw. i 

Pupa oryza, Edw | 

Torquilla (Pupa) perdentata, Edw j 

Olausilia striatula, Edw .| 

Magalomastoma (Cyclostoma) muuiia, Lam j 

Gallia? (Pupina?) l.Tvis, Edw 1 

Ojclotus cinctus, Edw I 

(?) nudus, Edw 


# 

* 

* 




* 

* 

* 

* 


* 

* 

* 


* 


* 


* 
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Freshwater and Terrestrial Mollusca (continued). 



Bem- 

bridge 

group. 

Headon 

group. 

Assiminea conica, C, Privost 


K 

ppamanensis, I)esh. 


if 

TapEida (Succinea) iuaperspicua, S. Wood 


if 

Tjinirifnn. InTigifiriata, Mtoti^ 


if 




fnaifnfmia, HoW. 







... 





ovum ?, PTong 


if 




. fllnngata, iSfarcel de Seyres 






p.au(^af.a^ Edw 



auloataj PAm 






—...I.. TniTshai Pdin. 






f»or\VAxa, Kdto 


if 




oostallata, Kdw 



fiiufifa, Kdw 



n.rijriisf,a, Kdw 






— ■... tenuis, Kdw 


if 

• RuWata, KaIw 


if 

Arjoyliis ]atns, Kdw^ ^ ........ 



Velletia elegans. Sow 


if 

^NflYtiatuva pupa, jNy.st 


if 

— i...... parviiln, Penh 


if 

PlanorhiR diseiin, Kdw. 






PTard, 


if 

obtusus, Sow. 


if 

..■■ I., „ . piatystoma S. W^d. t »»t * ......... 

}(( 

if 

. lens, PTOfig, 


if 

— tropis, Kdw,,.»m 


if 

liAmistoma Soil) 


if 

elegans Kdio- (P. "Rautlnni ?, Pesh.'^ t--- 


if 

biangulariB ?, Kdw ..t...... 


i|c 

"M^enetus ^Planorbis) euomphalua, Sow. 


if 

(Planorbip) goniobasia, Sn.ndJ)., TtT***‘***--"r*^-hT 


if 

TTftliaoma ^Planorbis) oligyratum, Sow 

if 


Paludina ^Py^binia) globuloides, K- KotBcs 

if 


lenta Sow 

if 

if 

concinna Sow, 

If 

if 

.... o^biPiilaHs, Sow, , „ 

if 

if 

Ifinta, var 

if 


minuta, Sow. tt 

if 


— — anguloRa, Sow. , , , 


% 

Mitrula ^Neritiua) apAvta, Sow 

# 

9|C 

Neritina oonoava, Sow 

% 

if 

triatis, Forhes 

if 
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Freshwater and Terrestrial Mollmca (continued). 



Neritina Forbesii, 8. Wood 

zonula, 8, Wood 

planulata, Edw, 

Euchiius Chastelii, Nyst^ sp 

Potamaclie (Melania) turritissima, Forbes 

Melania miiricata, Sow 

fasciata, 8ow 

coBtata, Sow 

Nystii, JD'Uohasfel 

angulata 

conica 

— poiygyra 

minima, Sow 

interrupfca, Fdw 

inflata, Morr 

Forbesii, Morr. 

excavata, Morr 

Molanopsis subulata, Souf 

siihfusiformis, Morr 

fusiformis, Sov' 

ancillaroicles, l)Gs?i 

subcarinata, Morr 

subulata, Sow 

Homisimus (Melanopsis) broTia, Sow 

Macrospina (Melanopsis) carinata, Sow. . 

Ilnio Austenii, Forbes Morr 

Gibbsii, Forbes ^ Morr 

Solandri, Scm 

tumescens, Fdw. MS 

-vectensis, Edw. MS 

Oorbicula (Cyrcna) obovata, Sow 

Batissa. (Cyrena) obtusa, Forbes 

Oyrena semistriata, Desk 

— — pulchra, Smo 

— transversa, Forbes 

britannica, Desk 

— pisum. Desk 

cycladiformie, Desk 

pulchra, SovKy var. Wrightii, Forbes 

arenaria, S. Wood 

— tenera, S. Wood 

gibbosula, Morr 

Cyclas BristoTii, Forbes 

tumidula, 8. Wood 

Sphenia angustata., Sow 

minor, Forbes 

Potamomya plana, Sow 

gregaria. Sow 

angulata, Sow 



The freshwater and terrestrial Mollusca of the strata above the 
Brockenhurst series in many cases belong to species which occur 
likewise in the Calcaire de St. Ouen and the gypseous series of 
Montmartre in the Paris basin, in the Palseotherium-Iimestone of 
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the South of Prance, and in strata of the same ago in Belgium and 
Northern Germany. The forms which occur in ^e beds below the 
Brockenhurst series are many of them common to the Tongrian of 
Belgium and the Lower Oligocene of Northern Germany. 

A very considerable number of vertebrate forms has been ob- 
tained from this great estuarine series of beds. Teeth of Sqmlus and 
Myliohates^ and scales and teeth of Lepidosteus^ abound in the lower 
group. Of reptiles we have the remarkable Crocodilus Hastingsm^ 
Owen (of which the fine Alligator hantoniensis of S. Wood is believed 
by both Owen and Huxley to be only a variety). With this Croco- 
dilian we have also in the lower series of estuarine strata a number 
of remarkable Cheloniaiis, including THonyx Henrici, Owen, T. Bar- 
harce, Owxn, marginatus^ Owen, T, rivosiis, Owen, Owen, 

T, circumsulcatm, Owen, with Eniys crassa^ Owen, and E, hordwel- 
lensh, Seeley. There have also been found at the same horizon some 
Ophidian and Lacertilian remains that as yet remain undescribed. 
In the Upper series of estuarine beds lying above the Brockenhurst 
series, the only recorded reptilian form is the Trionyx incrassatus^ 
Owen. 

The study of the Mammalian fauna of these beds yields some facts 
of considerable interest, The beds above the Brockenhurst series 
have yielded four species of Palceotherium^ two of Anoplotlierium^ 
one of Cheer 02 >otamus, two of Byopotamns, and one of Blchohune, 
The beds below the Brockenhurst scries have yielded three species 
of Palceotherimn^ all distinct from those of the beds above, with 
representatives of the genera Palaplotherixim, Bichohune, Micro- 
choerus^ Spalacodon^ Hymnodon^ and Bkhodon. There also exist 
in the British and Woodwardian Museums, and in some private 
collections, undescribed vertebrate remains, which, when carefully 
studied, will probably throw much new light on the terrestrial life 
of this period. 

In 1862 Prof. Hcer described the following ten species of plants 
as derived from the black band of Hamstead in the upper of the 
two estuarine series. These are Sequoia Couttsice^ Heer, Cyperites 
Forhesi^ lieer, Sahal major, Ung., Andromeda reticidata, Ett., Nym- 
phma Boris, Heer, Neliimhium BucJiii, Ett., Carpolites Wehsteri, 
Brong., Carpolites glohidus, Heer, Chara Escheri, A. Brong., and 
Chara tuhercxdata, Lyell, var. Of these no less than six, as pointed 
out by Prof. Heer, are well-known species, found in Switzerland and 
elsewhere in the Aquitanian and Tongrian divisions of the Tertiary 
series, or in strata which are now classed with the Oligocene. 

In the lower series of estuarine strata, or Headon group, Gyro- 
gonites are the only common plant-remains. One of the forms, 
Chara Wrightii, Porbes, is peculiar to the Headon group ; and 
another, (7. tuherculata, Lyell, is common to both the Bembridge and 
Headon groups. Mr. J. Starkie Gardner records a feather-palm 
from these beds*. 


Monograph of the British Eocene Flora, Pal. Soc. 1870, p. 20. 
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VI. SUBBIVISIOKS AND NOMEECLATITRE OP THE SeEIES. 

According to the classification of the Tertiary strata usually fol- 
lowed in this country, it is necessary to divide the fiuvio-marine 
series into two portions, placing one in the Eocene and the other in 
the Miocene. This is the grouping of the strata followed by the late 
Sir Charles Lyell ; and no one who has studied the faunas of the 
Hempstead beds, and of their equivalents the Fontainebleau Sand- 
stone of the Paris basin, and the Rupeli^-n of Belgium, can for one 
moment doubt that this classification is well founded. The fauna 
of the Fontainebleau Sandstone and of the Bupelian being unques- 
tionably more closely related to the Miocene than to the Eocene, it 
is quite impossible to accept the grouping adopted by the Geological 
Survey, and followed in most English text-books of geology, and to 
extend the Eocene or Nummulitic series upwards so as to embrace 
beds containing such faunas as those of the Brockenhurst and Hemp- 
stead series. 

On the other hand the inconvenience of breaking up so natural a 
group of strata as that which the fluvio-marine beds of the Hamp- 
shire basin manifestly constitute is apparent to every one ; and it is 
doubtless this conviction which has operated in preventing the general 
acceptance of the Lyellian classification. It has been felt, and rightly 
too, that no such break in continuity exists between the Hempstead 
and Bombridge strata as would warrant their being placed in distinct 
divisions of the geological series. 

Fortunately a method of classification is open to us which, while 
it does not break up this natural group of the Fluvio-marine of the 
Hampshire basin, yet enables us to refer its members to divisions of 
the geological series which have been based on the careful and exact 
study of the faunas of the Tertiary strata all over Europe. This 
classification completely satisfies the appareiitly opposing^ require- 
ments of the physical geologist and the palaeontologist. 

In the year 1854 Prof. Beyrich, in describing the nature and 
affinities of the fauna which was yielded by the Tertiary beds of 
Northern Germany, pointed out that the same difficulty is found in 
defining whether they should be regarded as Eocene or Miocene as 
is the case with the English strata which we are now considering. 
He further showed how recent discoveries had added greatly to the 
importance which must bo attached to the beds on this horizon, 
beds w^^hich he has demonstrated to be represented by deposits of 
great thickness, not only in Hampshire but in the Paris basin, Bel- 
gium, theMayenco basin, and Northern Germany ; and he suggested 
that these strata form a division of such consequence, and containing 
a fauna so distinct, that they deserve to be erected into a new 
grand division of the Tertiary scries. For this division of the 
geological series Prof. Bcyrich proposed the name of “ Oligocene,’’ 
a term formed on the same principle as was adopted by Lyell in 
devising names for the other divisions of the Tertiary strata. 

This division of the Tertiary scries, to which Beyrich applied 
the name of Oligocone, has now come to be very generally recog- 
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Hized on the Continent. It has been shown that, not only in the 
districts in which its existence was first made known, but also in 
Switzerland, Italy, and Hungary, deposits are found, sometimes 
attaining a thickness of several thousands of feet, which contain 
the same well-characterized fauna, and must be referred to the same 
division of the geological series. And by the labours of Beyrich, 
Von Kdnen, Sandberger, Mayer, Von Hantken, and many other 
palsDontologists our knowledge of the extent and peculiarities of the 
fauna has been greatly enlarged. 

The marine fauna of the Hempstead beds unquestionably agrees 
in the closest manner with that of the Fontainebleau Sandstone, the 
Bupelian of Belgium, the marine sand of the Mayence basin, and 
the clays of Hermsdorf, Cassel, &c. in Northern Germany. AU of 
these strata are now recogjiized as belonging to the Middle Oli- 
goccne. 

The Brockenhurst beds contain a rich fauna, the analogues of 
which, as we have seen, are not found in the Paris basin (where 
the strata of this horizon are of freshwater origin), but which find 
thoir exact representatives in the Lower Tongrian of Belgium and 
the Clays of Lattorf, Egeln, and Helmstadt in Northern Germany. 
These constitute the Lower division of the Oligoceno. 

With regard to the beds which underlie the Brockenhurst series, 
those, namely, of Headon Hill and Hordwoll ClifP, there is equally 
little room for doubt. They unquestionably represent the “ Zone 
of Cerithium concavim” which was long ago recognized as exist- 
ing in the Paris basin by Prof. Hebert, and of which the import- 
ance has been more recently demonstrated by Dr. C. Mayer and 
Prof. Sandberger. On one point some little difierence of opinion 
may still exist — namely, as to whether the strata of the Zone of 
Cerithium concavum should be placed in the Eocene or Oligoccne. 
As we have already pointed out, a study of the marine forms which 
they contain proves that the fauna is intermediate between those of 
the Barton and Brockenhurst series. Both Dr. Mayer and Prof. 
Sandberger incline to the view that they should bo grouped with 
the Bartonian, and regarded as an upper member of that division. 
In this country, on the other hand, as also in the Paris basin, the 
evidence appears to me to point in the other direction, and I can- 
not but regard this Zone of Cerithium co7icavum as the base of the 
Oligocene — a view which is shared by Prof. Beyrich himself. As a 
matter of fact, the fauna of the beds in question is so strictly inter- 
mediate in character between the Barton and the Brockenhurst 
faunas, that it may be regarded as a question of convenience 
whether they should be grouped with one or the other. In this 
country there can be no doubt that convenience demands that they 
should be grouped with the other fluvio-marine beds. 

In dealing with the classification of the Oligocene strata of the 
Hampshire basin it is desirable to retain as far as possible the local 
groupings which are already familiar to geologists, only making 
such corrections as the new facts discovered concerning the succes- 
sion of the strata prove to be absolutely indispensable. 
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First in importance we have the strata containing the three marine 
faunas, which, as we have seen, are so well characterized and are so di- 
stinct from one another. The name of Bartonian is now accepted 
everywhere for the strata containing the first and lowest marine fauna 
and^eir oontanental equivalents. For the beds which contain the second 
marine fauna, I have proposed the name of the BrocJcenhurst series. 

For Ihe beds oontaming the third and highest marine fauna, I 
propose to retain the name of the Hempstead series. It is a very 
unfortunate circumstance that, in selecting this name, Prof. Edward 
Forbes was labouring under a mistake. As I have already pointed 
out, Hamstead, in the Isle of Wight, is spelt in a different manner 
from that of the well-known London suburb ; while the name of 
Hempstead is not only quite unknown in the Isle of Wight, but 
belongs to localities in Essex and Hertfordshire. Nevertheless the 
inconvenience of changing a name which has been so generally 
adopted both in this country and abroad is so manifest that I do not 
proj)ose to interfere with it. It is desirable, however, to restrict its 
application to the more purely marine strata constituting the upper 
100 feet of the section in the Isle of Wight. The grounds on which 
Prof. Forbes separated the estuarine marls below the marine strata of 
Hamstead from the Bembridge marls below can now be shown to bo 
very unsubstantial. The occurrence of a lignite seam like the 
“Black band” of the Hempstead series is too common a circum- 
stance in the case of these fluvio-marine beds to warrant us in 
making it the limit between two series of strata ; while the first 
appearance of Hydrohia (or Uissoa) Chastelii, to which Prof. Forbes 
attaches so much importance, loses its significance now that, as is 
shown by Prof. Sandberger, the shell in question is recognized as a 
freshwater form belonging to the genus Euchiliis. 

In dealing with the estuarine strata which separate these three 
marine groups, the Barton, the Brockenhurst and tho Hempstead, 

I am impressed with the desirability of avoiding the multiplication 
of names for small and local groups of these strata, where no good 
palmontological grounds can be shown for such divisions. Tho strata 
are so inconstant in their mineral characters, and it is so manifestl}^ 
impossible to trace them at tho surface by tho methods at the com- 
mand of the geological surveyor, that such minute subdivision of the 
beds can tend only to the confusion rather than to the elucidation of 
their relations. 

I therefore propose to extend the name of tho Headon series so as 
to cover all the beds between the Barton and the Brockenhurst series, 
and to call all those strata which, as we have seen, belong to tho 
palaeontological Zone of Cerithium comavum^ the Headon group. 
The divisions of Upper, Middle, and Lower Headon cannot, as I shall 
show, be traced to any distance ; and we therefore regard the aban- 
donment of these smaller subdivisions as an actual advantage. The 
Headon group, as now constituted, will embrace the whole of the true 
Headon series, with certain others both above and below it. 

To all the beds between the Brockenhurst and Hempstead series 
I propose to apply the name of tho “ Bembridge group,” which also 
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includes strata both above and below the “ Bembiidge series of 
Edward Forbes. It includes not only the Bembiidge limestone and 
marls of that author, but also beds referred by him to the base of 
the Hempstead, the Osborne and St. Helens, and to the Upper 
Headon. These great changes in the dassidcation and uomenda- 
ture of the strata are rend^ed absolutely necessary by the disooveiy 
that has bemi made of the error in the existing views of the succes- 
sion pf the strata. 

With res^t to Forbeses division of the ‘‘ Osborne and St, Helen’s 
series,” I think that it had better be given up altogether, and on ihe 
following grounds : — Firsts there are no good characters, either phy- 
sical or palsBontological, by which this division can be de^ed, 
Secondly^ the separation of this division from those above and below 
it has been found so difficult, that even in the different pubhoations 
of the Geological Survey very serious discrepancies exist as to the 
limits of the series; and thirdly^ under this name beds lying below 
the Brockenhurst series, as at Headon Hill, have been confounded 
with others on a totally different horizon, above the Brockenhurst 
series. 

VII. Thickness of the Steata and thbik Development in 
DIFPEKENT AeEAS. 

Immediately above the richly fossiliferous Barton Clay we find a 
series of sandy strata with subordinate argillaceous beds. At Alum 
Bay these strata attain a very considerable thickness, which has 
been variously estimated at from 100 feet to 200 feet ; it is probably 
not less than 150 feet. These Headon>Hill sands are usually called 
the Upper Bagshot beds ; but it appears to me that it cannot but 
be a source of confusion to base our classification of the Upper 
Eocene strata on the poorly fossiliferous deposits of the London 
basin rather than on the richly fossiliferous deposits of tho Hamp- 
shire basin. It is true that at Alum Bay tho Headon-Hill sands 
have not yielded any fossils ; but the equivalent beds at Hordwell 
Cliff contain a by no means scanty fauna, in which we find the same 
admixture of marine and freshwater forms which characterizes the 
overlying Headon strata. As, moreover, wo detect in these bods 
the eminently characteristic fossil Cerithium concavum^ it seems 
clear that we must regard them as constituting the lowest member 
of the Headon group. 

The Headon group, as exhibited at tho western extremity of the 
Isle of Wight, is about 400 feet in thickness. It consists in tho 
upper part of freshwater and terrestrial beds, — ^beds of limestone 
containing Limn<xa^ Paludina^ Planorhis, and other pulmoniferous 
Gasteropoda, alternating with sands and clays containing freshwater 
fossils, while beds of lignite, sometimes a foot or two in thickness, 
indicate old terrestrial surfaces. But in all the lower part of the 
series we find a tendency to the recurrence of brackish-water condi- 
tions ; and in these intercalated fiuvio-marine bands we find numerous 
CeritkicL^ CyrmoB^ and dwarfed Ostrm. 

Q.J.G,S. No. 142. N 
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When the beds of the Headon group are traced over to the oppo- 
site coast of Hampshire, they are found at Hordwell, apparently 
diminished in thickness ; and here we have evidence of the existence 
of numerous reptilian and mammalian forms of life which do not 
occur in the Isle-of- Wight strata. Unfortunately, however, the 
exposure is incomplete, only the lowest 100 feet of the group being 
seen in the cliff section. The correspondence both of the freshwater 
and brackish forms of the Mollusca at Headon Hill and Hordwell is 
perfect, and leaves no room for doubt that the two series of strata 
are upon the same geological horizon. 

When we pass to the eastern extremity of the Isle of Wight, we find 
at Whitecliff Bay a very different series of strata from that exposed 
at Headon Hill. Immediately below the well-marked Brockenhurst 
series at Whitecliff Bay we have a series of clays and lignites with 
some bands of ironstone, which appear to be entirely of freshwater 
origin. These are estimated by ilr. Prestwich at 92 feet in thick- 
ness ; but the officers of the Survey make them only 40 feet. My 
own measurements indicate a thickness intermediate between these 
two amounts, namely about GO feet. Below these we have 200 
feet of sands usually identified with the Headon-Hill sands, but 
wliich I cannot but regard as representing all the lower part of the 
Headon group. Unfortunately they do not contain any fossils, with 
the exception of the casts of a few undeterminable bivalves. As is 
well known, the Barton scries is very imperfectly represented at 
Whitecliff Bay, and it is difficult to draw a boundary either between 
the Bracklesham and the Barton beds or between the latter and 
the overlying fluvio-marine strata. 

The Brockenhurst series is rej^resented at Whitecliff Bay by 100 
feet of purely marine strata. The identity of these with the beds 
of the New Forest, so well worked out by Mr. Edwards and Herr 
Von Konen, has already been recognized by Mr. Fisher* and by 
Messrs. Jenkins and Codringtonf. At Colwell Bay this marine 
series is reduced to a thickness of 25 feet ; but the number of its 
fossils is so great as to render its correlation with the Brockenhurst 
beds unquestionable. In the New Forest, unfortunately, we have 
no clear sections showing the thickness and succession of the Brock- 
enhurst series. A well-section, observed by Mr. Henry Keeping and 
recorded by Mr, Wise in his work on the New Forest, shows that 
the thickness of this marine series is certainly not less than at 
Colwell Bay. Considering the wide area over which the fossils of 
this horizon have been found, the thickness of the Brockenhurst 
series in the New Forest is probably very considerable. 

The Bembridge group consists of a series of beds which at the 
western end of the Isle of Wight attain a thickness of more than 
250 feet. In the midst of the series occurs the well-known lime- 
stone of Bembridge, having a thickness of about 25 feet. We may 
distinguish the beds above and below the Bembridge Limestone 
respectively as the Upper and Lower Bembridge Marls. The Lower 


* Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xviii. (1862) p. 67. 
t Ibid. vol. xxiv. (1868) p. 519. 
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Bembridge Marls separate the Bembridge Limestone from the 
Brockenhurst series, and are about 100 feet in thickness. Their 
fossils are entirely such as lived in fresh water. The Upper Bem- 
bridge Marls are about 130 feet in thickness (including the lower 
parts of the beds formerly referred to the Hempstead series), and 
are much more richly fossiliferous than the Lower Bembridge Marls. 
Near their base and at a little distance above the Bembridge Lime- 
stone occurs the band of fine-grained limestone which has yielded 
to Mr. A’Court Smith such a large number of crustacean and insect 
remains, some of which have been described by Dr. Woodward^ 
and the Eev. P. B. Brodie f. In the higher part of the Upper Bem- 
bridge Marls there occurs a lignite bed (Black Band) which has 
yielded a considerable number of plant-remains J . At the eastern 
extremity of the Isle of Wight the Bembridge group is nowhere 
exhibited in its entirety, but the thickness of strata above the 
Brockenhurst series is found to bo 220 feet. 

The Lower Bembridge Marls aro here about 140 feet in thick- 
ness, and, as at the western extremity of the Isle of Wight, con- 
tain but few fossils, and these entirely of freshwater species. But 
at one point at the cast end of the Isle of Wight (namely, between 
Eydo and St. Helens) these lower beds of the Bembridge group 
assume a totally distinct character, and are seen as strata of sand 
and sandstone, occasionally passing into conglomerates. To the 
upper part of this arenaceous representative of the Lower Bembridge 
Marls, Prof. Forbes gave the name of the “ St. Helen’s Sands and 
the lower part he called the “ Nettlestone Grits.” The Bembridge 
Limestone is very constant in character and thickness wherever it is 
seen in the Isle of Wight. The Upper Bembridge Marls at the 
eastern part of the Isle of Wight are generally similar to the beds 
on the same horizon at the west end of the island ; but about 5 feet 
above the top of the Bembridge Limestone there occurs a band con- 
taining Ostreoe, Cytherea incrassata, and other marine forms mingled 
with freshwater shells. This band was. long confounded with the 
“ Venus-beds ” of Colwell Bay and Hcadon Hill, its distinctness 
from those being first established by Prof. Edward Forbes. Only 
about 80 feet of the lower part of the Upper Bembridge Marls aro 
exposed at the east end of the Isle of Wight. 

Although the Bembridge Limestone is found at Sconce, stretch- 
ing beneath the sea in the direction of the Hurst-Castle promontory ^ 
and isolated exposures of Bembridge beds are seen in Hampshire, 
yet no continuous sections of the Bembridge group are found in the 
I^ew-Forest area. 

The Hempstead series is only clearly exposed at the Hamstead 
and Bouldnor Cliffs ; but, as pointed out by Mr. Godwin-Austen, 
there are proofs of the existence of these beds on the high ground 
covered by Parkhurst Forest §, while Dr. Wilkins has found them 

* Quart. lourn. Geol. Soc. vol. xzxy.'p;.d43. 

t Proc. Warwickshire Nat. & Archseol. Field-dub, 1878. 

t Quart. Journ. Geol. Soo. vol. xviii. p, 869. 

§ ‘ On the Tertiary Fluvio-marineFormation of the Isleof Wight* * * § (1866), p.87* 
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on the Osborne estate on the east side of the Medina*. It is not 
improbable that under the extensive beds of gravel that almost 
everywhere conceal the Oligocene strata in the northern part of the 
Isle of Wight, the Hempstead beds may be present at many points. 
They have not, however, been detected on the north side of the Solent. 

The portion of the Hempstead series, as now limited by me, 
which is exposed at Hamstead CHff, is about 100 feet in thickness. 
The incoming of brackish-water conditions at the base of the series 
is marked by the appearance of numerous forms of Oerithium and 
marine MoUusca. At the top of the series the marine forms become 
much more numerous. The Hempstead beds represent, as we have 
pointed out, the lower part of the Middle Oligocene ; whether the 
representatives of the remainder of the Middle Oligocene and of the 
Upper Oligocene were ever deposited in the Hampshire basin we 
have unfortunately no means of determining. It is interesting, 
however, to notice that the Lower Oligocene and the inferior portion 
of the Middle Oligocene deposits are in this country more than 900 
feet in thickness. 

VIII. Conclusion, 

Whether we regard the enormous thickness of the beds deposited 
during this portion of the Tertiary epoch, the marked and distinctive 
characters of both the marine and terrestrial faunas, or the vast 
changes in the distribution of land and water, of which wo have 
such clear proofs in the deposits of this period, it must bo admitted 
that the Oligocene is worthy to rank among the great divisions of 
the Cainozoic epoch, and must be regarded as of equal value with 
the Eocene, the Miocene, or the Pliocene. 

It is clear that at the commencement of the Oligocene period 
great changes must have taken place in the physical geography of 
Europe and Asia. Large areas, in which marine deposits had been 
slowly accumulating during the Nummulitic period, were now up- 
heaved and formed dry land ; and though the sea from time to time 
re-invaded these areas, the deposits formed in Europe during the 
Oligocene period were to a groat extent of terrestrial and lacustrine 
origin, while the marine strata were, for the most part, quite sub- 
ordinate to these. During Eocene times marine conditions, duo to 
continued subsidence, prevailed ; and during Miocene times terres- 
trial conditions, resulting from elevation, existed: the Oligocene 
was deposited in a period of oscillation (one of enormous duration) 
which separated these two epochs. 

The reason why the importance of the marine fauna representing 
the Oligocene was so long overlooked, is to be sought for in the cir- 
cumstance that marine strata of this age are usually thin and sub- 
ordinate to intercalated freshwater or estuarine beds ; and the fact 
that the strata of this age are very frequently covered by thick 
superficial accumulations long prevented the collection and study 
of the fossils of the period. 

It was during the Oligocene period that those great movements 
commenced which resulted in that folding and crumpling of strata, 

* Proc. Geol. Asboc. vol. i. p. 194. 
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80 strikingly exhibited in the Alps and Himalayas and the other 
great ranges which constitute the axis of the eastern continent. 
At the same time, too, began those volcanic outbursts along lines 
parallel to this axis, which attained their climax in the Miocene 
period, and have not yet died out at the present day. 

The Oligocene was a period at which, as wo have seen, many os- 
cillations in the level of the land and sea took place in this part of 
the globe, elevation and subsidence alternating with one another 
again and again. Hence we find the thickness of the several de- 
posits exhibiting great variations within very short distances. In 
eastern Europe (Hungary and Transylvania) the Oligocene strata 
attain a thickness of from 2000 to 3000 feet, and contain numerous 
beds of coal, one of which, in the Tsilthal, measures no less than 
90 feet, liut in Northern and Western Europe the Oligocene is re- 
presented by a series of delta deposits of much less considerable 
thickness. As, however, we approach the great mountain axis, 
where the maximum amount of movement has taken place, we find 
that deposits of enormous thickness have been accumulated, as in 
Bavaria, Switzerland, and Northern Itaty, where beds of this age 
attain a thickness of from 1 0,000 to 12,000 feet. 

That the Oligocene must represent a period of enormous duration 
we cannot, after what has been stated concerning the thickness of 
the deposits, for one moment doubt. And this conclusion is fully 
sustained when we come to study the marine and terrestrial forms 
of life which flourished while these strata wore being accumulated. 
The labours of Beyrich, Von Kdnen, Handberger, and others have 
now made known to us a marine fauna consisting of several thou- 
sands of species ; and this fauna is found to be clearly distinguished 
alike from that of the Eocene below and that of the Miocene above. 
The reasons why Lyell failed to recognize this great fauna and to 
include it in his scheme of classification of the Tertiary strata, we 
have already pointed out. The terrestrial fauna and flora of the 
Oligocene is also as distinct from those of the Eocene and Miocene 
respectively, as is the marine fauna ; and the characteristic Oligo- 
cene terrestrial fauna and flora have been recognized, not only in the 
Eastern continent, but in North America. 

That which has been asserted of the Oligocene formation gene- 
rally, may be maintained with equal truth concerning its represen- 
tatives in these islands, the fluvio-marine strata of the Hampshire 
basin. These strata, although they unfortunately furnish only a 
fragmentary record of the earlier portions of the Oligocene period, 
are nevertheless between 800 and 900 feet in thickness. They con- 
tain a marine fauna and a terrestrial fauna and flora agreeing in 
the most perfect manner with those of the continental Oligocene ; 
and, moreover, the great zones of life determined in the latter can, 
as we have pointed out, be clearly recognized in the former. Like 
the continental Oligocene strata, our fluvio-marine beds were evi- 
dently deposited during a period of oscillation which followed the 
long-continued submergence of the Eocene or Nummulitic, and pre- 
ceded the final and most violent of those movements to which the 
plication and metamorphism of the Alpine rocks bear such striking 
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testimony, movements which brought about those terrestrial condi- 
tions that prevailed over so large an area in Miocene times. Of these 
great movements we axe not without illustrations in this country ; 
for striking evidences of them are afforded in the folded, uptilted, 
and occasionally inverted strata of the Hampshire basin. 

When it is further remembered that the classification of the 
fluvio-marine strata in our Hampshire basin has always presented 
peculiar difficulties to geologists, and that for a long time no course 
seemed open to them between unnaturally extending the bounds of 
the Eocene so as to embrace them, or else of breaking up this ho- 
mogeneous mass of deposits and placing one part in the Eocene and 
the other part in the Miocene, I think we may assert of any method 
which avoids both of these inconvenient arrangements that it is worthy 
of the most serious attention ; and if I have not been altogether 
unsuccessful in the manner in which I have presented the subject, 
the exact agreement of our Hampshire fluvio-marino strata with 
the lower divisions of the continental Oligocene must be clearly ap- 
parent to everyone. 

It is of course a matter of comparative indifference to geologists 
whether they classify the Cainozoic deposits in three or four great 
groups ; but I maintain that the thickness of the strata and the di- 
stinctness of the fauna and flora of the Oligocene are such as to 
entitle it to take rank as a great system by itself, and that this is a 
more natural arrangement than to group it cither with the Eocene 
or Miocene, or to divide it between those two systems of strata. 

It is no answer to this argument to assert that beds are found 
forming a complete transition from the Eocene to the Oligocene, and 
others which bridge over the gap between the latter and the Miocene. 
As our acquaintance with the geological series grows over widening 
areas, such transition deposits will constantly be discovered. Few 
will be bold enough to assort that because we find in the Tienna 
basin a continuous series through the Miocene into the Pliocene, 
therefore these two great divisions ought to be given up ; for on 
such grounds every possible classification and terminology of geolo- 
gical deposits would have to be abandoned. I argue for the use of 
the term Oligocene in this country because its convenience has been 
felt and demonstrated over a large part of the continent, and be- 
cause it enables us to get rid of serious difficulties connected with 
the classification of a very important part of our British series of 
strata. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE VII. 

In fig. 1 is given a facsimile of the diagram published in Forbes’s * Tertiary 
Fluvio-marine Formation of the Isle of Wight,’ p. 89. In this section no 
attempt has been made to maintain the relative proportions between the heights 
of the several cliffs ; and hence several serious errors are committed in joining 
the different strata by means of dotted lines. The Headon-Hill sands are 
represented as occupying not only the whole base of Headon Hill itself, but as 
being largely developed in Totland Bay. Yet a careful examination of the 
section vrill show that this view is quite erroneous. As the Headon-Hill sands 
are 70 feet beneath the marine band (Middle Headon), we ought, if Forbes’s 
view of the identity of the Colwell-Bay and the Headon-Hill marine beds be 
the correct one, to find them in Totland Bay ; for there are 120 feet of strata 
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between the Oolwell-Bay marine band and the shore at Totland Bay. Hence 
Forbes was fully justified, taking his interpretation of the section, in plaoinjg 
the Headon-Hill sands where he did ; and the fact of their absence at this 
point is clear proof that he was mistaken in his interpretation. 

In fig. 2 the yertical and horizontal scales are different, but the relations 
between the seyeral heights, as fixed by the new Ordnance Survey ni^s, are carer 
fully maintained. Now the position of the Bembridge Limestone on Headon HUl 
is found to be 250 feet above the sea-level, at the point where the brackish-water 
strata of Headon Hill crop out on the shore. The vertical sections of the 
Geological Survey give the distance between the Bembridge Limestone and the 
Headon*Hill brackish-water bed as 125 feet. The discrepancy is so great that 
it is impossible to account for it by supposing a sudden thickening and change 
in character of the whole of the beds. But the new interpretation, illustrated 
by the doited lines in this figure, removes all difficulties, and the strata Of 
Headon Hill are brought into exact correlation with those of Totland Bay. 
Unfortunately that part of the section in which the Brockenhurst series would 
be found is entirely concealed by a talus from the beds above and the gravel 
which caps the hill. 

In fig. 3 the same section is drawn upon the same vertical and horizontal 
scale, so that the exact relations of the several beds are clearly shown. 

HisctrssiON. 

The Peesident, in proposing a vote of thanks, expressed his sense 
of the value of Prof. Judd’s communication. 

Prof. Peestwich said that, notwithstanding the ability displayed 
in the paper, ho was not yet prepared to accept all the conclusions, 
more especially as regards the correlation of tho Headon-Hill beds. 
It was his impression that tho Headon-Hill sands just reappeared in 
Totland Bay, and that tho variation noticed by Prof. Judd in the 
marine beds at Headon Hill and Colwell Bay might be due to the 
more freshwater conditions which prevailed at the former place. 
He doubted also if the beds at Brockenhurst quite bore out Prof. 
Judd’s opinion. It must bo remembered that these beds varied 
much in thickness and in character. As to the importance of the 
Oligocene formation, ho quite agreed with the author. 

Prof. Duncan referred to the contests on the subject of the term 
Oligocene in the year 1803. He had studied the classification of 
these beds from the point of view of their coral fauna. That 
showed the! existence of a formation intermediate between Eocene 
and Miocene, Beds in Scinde bore similar testimony to those of 
Europe. This was represented in Britain by the Brockenhurst 
fauna, which ho had considered the equivalent of the “ Tongrien 
inferieur.” He welcomed therefore Prof. Judd’s classification and 
acceptance of the Oligocene. 

Mr. Etheeidge said Von Eonen had identified the Oligocene in 
England in 1863, He thought Prof. Judd had gone far to clear up 
the difficulty which every student must have felt about the Colwell- 
Bay beds. After reading the details given by Prof. Judd in his 
paper, it might be possible to form an opinion as to the reason of 
the remarkable oscillations shown in the south of England and in 
Germany by this series. To clear up some of these difficulties 
would be a great boon to the Tertiary geologist. 

Prof, Seeley thought that Yon Konen had identified the Colwell- 
Bay bed with the Brockenhurst [Prof, Judd explained it was so ; 
but he had identified them with the Headon-Hill beds also]. There 
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was cerfcainly some parallelism between the Middle Headon and the 
Brookenhurst, though less than between the Colwell-Bay beds and 
the Brockenhurst. He had therefore thought the marine series might 
be one whole group representing the Brockenhurst. He inquired 
where Prof. Judd proposed to class the Upper-Bagshot sands. 
He asked what number of fossils were common to the above bods. 
He objected to the classification of the Tertiary strata into Miocene, 
Oligooene, Eocene, &c., as laying down laws before the evidence for 
them was in existence, and thought it was better, seeing that the fossils 
changed with the localities, to give local names to the formations. 

Mr. Tawney stated Mr. H. Keeping’s objections to the identifica- 
tion of the Colwell and Headon beds. He explained the greater 
number of species in Colwell Bay by the imperfection of the collec- 
tion from Headon Hill. 

Eev. J. F. Blaxe thought that the assemblage of fossils seen in 
the field was more important than the regarding of rare fossils ; 
adding that he thought the Colwell-Bay bed was distinct from the 
Headon-Hill bod. ' 

Mr. Gakdner said that the marine conditions seem to recede to 
the east in going upwards in the Hampshire Basin. Examination 
of the plants would lead him to draw the base-line for the Oligocene 
below the Bournemouth beds. Ho thought also the evidence of the 
Mollusca was not entirely opposed to this. 

Mr. Whitaxer, after speaking of the advantages of the large- 
scale maps, criticised two of the sections on the wall as difficult 
to compare. If the introduction of the term Oligocene would save 
debates about whether a set of beds should bo called Lower Miocene 
or Upper Eocene, it would be a boon, as such debates were profitless. 

Prof. Judd said some of the objections now raised reminded him of 
those brought against Forbes’s classification, when he proposed to 
separate the Headon from the Bembridge series. He was, however, 
convinced of the accuracy of his views. To Prof. Prestwich ho said 
the amount of the anticlinal had been exaggerated, the distance of 
the Bembridge limestone from the marine band on Headon Hill 
did not correspond with the distance at Clifi-end. Just where the 
Colwell-Bay beds should appear on Headon Hill the ground is wholly 
masked. In his paper he had referred at length to Dr. Duncan’s 
and Von Konon’s work. He agreed that there was not much im- 
portance in a name ; but the term Oligocene was established on the 
continent, and it was very desirable to use it. He thought the 
Upper Bagshot sands which contain Ceritliium concavum should be 
grouped with the Headon. Ho thought it was too late in the day 
to get rid of the terms Eocene &c. He did not agree with the 
identification which Mr. H. Keeping had made of the shells he 
had collected for Mr. Edwards. In reply to Mr. Blake, he said 
he had paid special attention to the representatives of the same 
genus in the different beds. As regards Mr. Gardner’s remarks, he 
said the position of the land in Eocene and Oligocene times was 
quite different ^ and the line could not be drawn where he placed 
it, as the limits of the groups were founded, not on terrestri^, but 
on marine faunas. 
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Introductory JRemarJcs, 

Mt paper on boulders*, in the Quart. Journ. Geol. Soo. for August 
1879, terminated abruptly, owing to my having been advised to 
postpone the concluding part, on the Correlation of the Drift- 
deposits, which will form the main subject of this paper. But 
before dismissing tbe special subject of boulders, I would refer to 
a letter received from Mr. Charles Darwin, P.R.S. &c. (who was the 
first to elucidate the houldcr-transporting agency of floating ice), con- 
taining an account of the great Ashley-Heath boulder (see p. 442 
of paper), which he was the first to discover and to expose, by exca- 
vating on one side and beneath it, so as to find that the block rested 
on fragments of New lied Sandstone, one of which was split into 
two and deeply scored. 1 have little doubt that this boulder went 
south from some of the mountains around Enncrdale, as I have seen 
boulders resembling it on Dent Hill, near Cleator. The facts men- 
tioned in the letter from Mr, Darwin would seem to show that the 
boulder must have fallen through water from floating ice with 
a force sufficient to split the underlying lump of sandstone, but not 
sufficient to crush it. 

Southerly Extension of the Upper BouldeV’-clay of Cheshire ^c, 
into South Shropshire, 

In the western part of the plain of East Denbighshire and Shrop- 
shire the Upper Boulder- clay degenerates into a loamy gravel, which 

* At p. 450, line 20 from the top, for “ Crifiel granites ” read “ varieties of 
Criffel granite and at line 24 from the top of the same page, for ** Boulder- 
clay,” read ** Lower Boulder-clay.” At p. 463, line 2 from bottom of table, for 
“ mass,” read “ lower part.” At p. 448 I ought to have mentioned that the 
distinguished local authority on the striated rock-surfaces around Liverpool, Mr. 
Morton, F.G-.S., had recently been led to doubt some of his former opinions 
concerning their origin, and to favour the theory of floating ice (see Proc. 
Liverpool Geol. Boe. for 1876-77, pp. 294, 296). 
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in many places covers the middle sand-and-gravel formation, as 
around Whittington, Oswestry, &c. South of Ellesmere it capriciously 
caps the large sand-and-gravel mounds (eskers ?), covers portions 
of their sides, or lurks in the hollows between them ; hut the sharp 
line between the upper clay and the underlying gravel or sand, so 
strikingly displayed all around the Irish Sea, is frequently absent. 
The subglacial mud, or source of supply in the Lake-district (to 
which the uniform character of the clay over extensive areas is 
chiefly owing), would appear to have b^een carried by the currents 
which floated the boulder-laden ice in a southerly direction by way 
of Whitchurch and Shrewsbury to Berrington, where the Upper 
Boulder-clay is scarcely distinguishable in appearance from the 
horizontally continuous formation in Cheshire and Lancashire*. 
In the extensive clay-pits lately opened near the Shrewsbury new 
barracks the clay is a fiicsimile of the Upper Boulder-clay of 
Cheshire and Lancashire, and the same in composition with the 
exception of the absence of lime, which apparently did not And its 
way from the Carboniferous rocks of the southern border of the Lake- 
district so far soutli as Shrewsbury. In these clay-pits there is 
generally a sharp line between the ckay and the underlying sand, 
which in some i)laces is contorted, and whicdi is said to reach a 
thickness of 00 feett. Most of the erratics in the clay are from the 
Welsh borders. Not more than one out of several hundred consists 
of granite J. The stones are generally angular or sub angular; and 
exceedingly few of them are flattened or distinctly striated. Near 
the ferry, a short distance south of the Shrewsbury Welsh bridge, 
the upper clay, somewhat in the form of a wrapper, covers a large 
mound of shelly sand and fine gravel, in the lower part of which several 
granite (Eskdalo and Criflel) bpulders have been found (see fig. 1). 
The upper clay, more or less underlain by sand, is well represented 


Eig. 1 . — Section near the Shrewsbury Welsh Bridge, 



* I had not discovered this southerly extension of the upper clay when my 
paper on sections around the estuary of the Dee (Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. for 
November 1877) was written. 

t The sand contains streaks and fragments of coal. 

t Granite, however, is rather abundant in the lower unstratifled gravel of 
the neighbourhood. 
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between Shrewsbury and Wellington*. From the neighbourhood of 
Crewe, Cheshire (where it is extensively distributed, in many places 
over middle sand), it attenuates in a S.S.E. direction along the line 
of railway, and, so far as I could see, disappears at the water- 
parting ; and on descending towards Stafford, instead of clay over 
sand-and-gravel, sand-and-gravel over clay gradually makes its 
appearance. About Stafford, between Stafford and Wolverhampton, 
and along the North-western Railway for a great distance in a 
S.8.E. direction, sand is found over clay. 

Probable Extendon of the U^pper Boulder-clay along the Lower 
Course of the Severn Valley, 

It is not necessary to suppose that the maximum surface -level of 
the Upper-Boulder-olay sea on the north and west side of the great 
Wrekin and Ashley waterparting was lower than (say) 600 feet above 
the present sea-level, because an exhaustion of supply from the 
groat northern source would of itself prevent clay from crossing 
many of the gaps in the waterparting. It is possible it may have 
found its way through some of them in places to which my obser- 
vations have not extended ; and I have noticed the appearance of a 
gradually degenerating extension of this clay from Cressage (where 
it is tolerably represented), through the deep Ironbridge gap, nearly 
as far south as Bcwdley ; and it may possibly have found its way still 
further south. Hero and there the clay covers gravel-and-sand with 
a tolerably distinct line of separation ; but in most places it more 
resembles a clayey wash which has come over and mixed with the 
upper part of the gravel and sand. The appearance of a surface-clay 
in the Severn valley, about Buildwas and Bridgenorth, was long ago 
noticed by Mr. Maw, E.G.S., whose simper in the Quart. Journ. Geol. 
Soc. (vol. XX.) is full of accurate information and valuable sug- 
gestions. 

Dispersion of Angular Debris from the Malvern Hills, 

In my former paper I suggested the possibility of a supplementary 
distribution of small northern erratic pebbles along the lower course 
of the Severn during shallow-water conditions, a few larger stones 
hmiag previously found their way to higher levels at least as far south 
as Sutton (west of Hampton Loade station), and probably as far south 
as Apperley Court, south of Tewkesbury. It would appear that there 
has been a comparatively late dispersion of Malvern syenite (so- 
called) around the Malvern hiUs and between the hiUs and the 
8ovem. This syenite composes an angular drift which overlies all 
the other deposits, and which extends to low as well as to high 
levels, as if the dispersion had taken place after the present confi- 
guration of the ground had come into existencef. Those who think 

* The considerable expanse of day on Haughinond HiUup to nearly 500 feet 
above the sea is probaHy on the same horizon. A degenerate attenuation of it 
may be traced as far south as Church Stretton ; but it is questionable whether 
it be represented even by loamy gravel as far west as Uanymynech. 

t Some years ago I had opportunities of observing many sections of drifts 
around Malvern, where now very few are exposed. 
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that this uppermost drift could only have been distributed by a 
cause operating independently of the hills, will require to have 
recourse to the idea of a late submergence of the land, which may 
have been brought about by a southerly extension of the Upper- 
Boulder-clay sea. Others may agree wi th the eminent local authority, 
the Kev. W. S. Symonds, E.G.8., in believing that floods, caused by 
the sudden melting of snow and ice on the Malvern hills, may have 
been sufficient to scatter the rock-fragments. I have been led to 
believe, from Mr. Symonds’s observations, that Malvern-hill debris 
may have been previously distributed, during the accumulation of 
the high-level clays and gravels, which (from the latter consisting 
to a great extent of Triassic pebbles) may possibly bo on the horizon 
of the somewhat similar drifts between Wolverhampton and Bridge- 
north, which contain northern granite boulders and aro probably 
equivalent to the Lower Bouldor-clay further north. 

Low-level Drifts South of Worcester, 

According to Murchison, Strickland, and Falconer, the following 
would appear to be the descendhig order of deposits near the river 
Severn south of Worcester : — 

1. Coarse gravel, with blocks of Malvcm-hiU sycnitef and northern 

granite pebbles. 

2. Estuarine sand and drift gravel, with Elephas primigenius^ 

Rhinoceros tichorhinus, reindeer, &c., and sea-shells, including 
Bulla,, Ampulla^ and Oliva, in addition to shells now found 
around our shores. 

3. Fluviatile deposit, with freshwater shells and Eleplias antiquus^ 

Hippopotamus major, &c. 

4. Bed marl. 

No. 1 may possibly have been deposited during the northern 
tJpper-Boulder-clay submergence. No. 2 may have been deposited 
towards the close of the first submergence, and may represent the 
middle sand and gravel of the north. The three shells now found 
in warm latitudes (if correctly identified) might be regarded as in- 
dicating a mild interglacial period. In the section there is nothing 
to correspond to the Lower Boulder-clay of tho north ; but it ought 
to be recollected that in the midland counties, and even in the north, 
it is often represented by gravel, and in some places not represented 
at all. The low level at which the fluviatile deposit occurs near the 
present channel of the Severn (the estuarine sheU-bed above it being 
not more than 30 ft. higher than tho river) seems to show that in 
preglacial times the level of the river was very nearly as low as at 
present, thus indicating that the Severn valley, with its wide 
alluvial flats, may have been excavated in preglacial times — ^in this 
respect corresponding to the northern valleys. It is at the same 

* As stated in my former paper, granite boulders were found in high-level 
drift at Apperley Court. 

t The Eev. W. S. Symonds has elsewhere found Malvem-hill debris covering 
up the remains of extinct Mammalia ; and the fact certainly lends support to 
the idea of an interglacial period, during which the animals lived, succeeded by 
a return of cold conditions, which caused their extinction. 
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time possible that the river in preglacial times may hare been chiefly 
occupied in deepening its channel, and that the process of widening, 
by lateral undermining, may have chiefly occurred in interglacial and 
postglacial times — ^in other words, after the accumulation of the 
high-level drifts. 


Eedistrihution of Tritmic Pebbles, 

It is well known that south and south-east of the Wrekin and 
Ashley waterparting (as well as around the waterparting itself) 
there are extensive Triassic pebble-beds, which have been broken up 
and redistributed in a 8. and S.E. direction, probably for the most 
part by oceanic currents and waves ; for it would bo unreasonable 
to suppose that all the great and often continuous spreads of pebbles 
could have been uprooted and transported by floating ice. Along with 
Scottish, Cumbrian, or Welsh erratics, they may bo seen imbedded 
in clay, loam, or sand at least as far south as llromsgrove*. Their 
distribution must therefore have taken place during a part, if not 
the whole, of the period of the great northern boulder-dispersions. 
It is worthy of remark that in the neighbourhood of the lower course 
of the Severn many sections of so-called drift consist of Triassic 
pebbles in situ, A notable instance of this may bo seen in Spring- 
Hill gravel-pit, between Bowdley and Kidderminster, which contains 
no drift belonging to the glacial period excepting a few local fragments 
on the surface and the harder parts of limestone burnt for manure (?). 
It is likewise worthy of remark that many published sections of 
quartzose and flinty gravel are calculated to mislead, because their 
details show no greater changes of conditions during their accumu- 
lation than often take place in a few days on a sea-beach subjected 
to alternate denudation and deposition. 

Drift-dej)Osits of the East-Midland Counties, 

As may be gathered from my former paper, the area between 
Wolverhampton and Htafibrd may be regarded as the meeting- ground 
of erratics from the K.K.W. and of erratics from the E.K.E., the 
former chiefly granite and felstone, and the latter chiefly Cretaceous 
and Jurassic debris. Over this meeting-ground both sets of erratics 
would appear to have been precipitated into a drift-matrix resulting 
from a submergence which extended round the Pennine hills from 
the source of the N.K.W. erratics to the source of the E.N.E. erratics. 
From the area between Wolverhampton and Stafford the deposit 
with Cretaceous and Jurassic debris (after losing its erratics from 
the K.K.W.) extends over the east-midland counties until it gra- 
duates into the Chalky Clay, thus rendering it probable that the 
, Chalky Clay is on the same horizon with the deposit containing 
erratics from the N.K.W. between Wolverhampton and Stafford. 

* Besides large boulders, I saw many pebbles of Arenig felstone imbedded, 
along with Triassic pebbles, in loainy clay or sand between Hagley and OatshilL 
Mr. Ampblett, of Olent, tells me that these drifts are sometimes separated from 
the underlying rock by a distinct line of demarcation. 
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This deposit I have hitherto been led to regard as a southerly con- 
tinuation of the Lower Boulder-clay of Lancashire, Cheshire, &o. 
(see my former paper, and the concluding part of this paper), 

Drift-'deposits around Nuneaton^ Coventry, Kenilworth, and 
Leamington* 

In this area the drift-matrix consists of redistributed local shale, 
clay, or marl belonging to the Triassic, Permian, or Carboniferous 
formations. The stones, in addition to qiiartzose and other pebbles, 
consist of flints, a few chalk fragments, and erratics from the Pennine 
hills, Charnwood forest, Ilartshill, and fragments or fossils of Jurassic 
rocks. These erratics (which chiefly came from the north and east) are 
commonly imbedded in what is locally called “ top clay,^^ of a brown or 
red colour, which graduates downwards into underlying marl, shale, 
&c. This clay contains chalk flints (rather fitfully distributed, but 
generally very little chalk debris. In one of the Kenilworth gravel- 
pits the redepositod Triassic pebbles, intermixed with large angular 
chalk flints and coal-dust, graduate downwards into a pell-mell local 
boulder-loam, which is probably the cejui valent of the Wolverhampton 
and Stafibrd Boulder-clay. At Lillington, near Leamington (in 
1865), the red marl, with a few stones near its surface, was overlain 
by a mass of stratified fine gravel, consisting of Triassic pebbles, 
Oryphites, «fec., above which there was a considerable thickness of 
obliquely laminated fine sand, surmounted by 2 feet of clay with 
pebbles (see fig. 2). In 1878 no section was exposed lower down 


Pig. 2. — Section at Lillington, near Leamington, 



A. Compact clay. B. Laminated Sand. 

0. Fine gravel. D. Bed marl. 

than the fine sand. At the Stoke-Heath clay-pits, near Coventry, 
the clay (which contained a large boulder, probably from Charnwood 
forest) here and there graduated into gravel on the same horizon, 
and contained a few (but only a few) chalk-fragments and chalk- 
flints. Around Nuneaton the clay (with “ trap ” boulders) contained 
many flint chips and small Triassic pebbles, but scarcely any chalk; 
and the specimens of the clay I brought away with me did not 
effervesce with ordinary tests. Near Rugby railway-station (March 
1879) the matrix of the drift seemed to be locally derived clay, chiefly 
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of a red or brown colonr, with great masses of chalk imbedded and 
partly dispersed through the day. As some interest attaches to the 
western boundary of what may be called the true Chalky Clay, I may 
state that I agree with Mr. Harrison, F.G.8., in believing that it 
does not extend further west than Chamwood forest ; and I like- 
wise believe that for a considerable distance east of that boundary 
the clay itself is of local derivation, and that the chalk-fragments, 
however numerous or large, are erratics dropped into the clay 
by floating ice. The occurrence of local, indirectly local, or erratic 
stones in locally worked-up shale, marl, clay, &c. is a phenomenon 
not confined to the midland counties of England. It may be seen 
exemplified around Matlock, helper, &c., southward across the 
central plain of England as far, at least, as the Jurassic escarpment, 
south-westward at least as far as Usk, Monmouthshire, and west- 
ward along the 'Welsh valleys as far as 8t. George’s Channel. 

Drift-B^osits of Leicestershire^ Rutlandshire^ 

Professor Judd, in his Survey Memoir on the geology of the area 
lying between some of the districts above noticed and Lincolnshire, 
describes the Boulder-clay as being often underlain by sand and 
gravel (with brick-earth), and covered by gravel-beds, which are 
partly interstratified with the upper part of the Boulder-clay. These 
gravel-beds consist of stones which were derived from the Boulder- 
clay. The clay contains more and more chalk- fragments and flints 
eastwards, until in some places it becomes almost reconstructed 
chalk. Professor Judd in places found the clay graduating into 
gravel on the same horizon, as if the supply of clay had become 
exhausted while the stones continued to be carried forward. I 
had previously noticed a similar gradual replacement of clay by 
stones, but never fully understood it until I had read Professor 
Judd's explanation, which ought never to be forgotten in tracing 
Boulder-clays to greater or less distances from their sources of 
supply. He describes enormous boulders of oolite and marlstone, 
one of them (on Beacon Hill) being 600 feet in diameter, and refers 
their transportation from their parent rocks to the period of the 
glacieil submergence. They are found in the lower part, as well as 
on the surface of the Boulder-clay, This clay would appear to be 
horizontally continuous with the great boulder-bearing clay and 
gravel in the neighbourhood of Wolverhampton. In the British- 
Association Boulder Report for 1878, Mr. Molyneux, in describing 
the boulders west of Burton- on-Trent, says: — “The boulders or 
rock-masses occur principally at from three to ten feet below the 
surface, intermixed with blue and yellow clay, and consist of 
angular, subangular, and rounded fragments of Carboniferous lime- 
stone and chert, Yoredale Sandstone, Millstone Grit, ranites [from 
the Chamwood or Mount-Sorrel district — D. M.], porphyry, syenite, 
greenstone," &c., “with smaller fragments of Iiiassic and Oolitic 
rocks.” In many parts of the eastern midland counties there is a 
considerable thickness of gravel or sand above the horizon of the 
clay with chalk debris. 
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Drift^Deposits around Gainshorough, 

At Gainsborough and southward, though at no great distance from 
the Lincolnshire chalk-wolds, I saw a clay of varying colour 
graduating downward into the underlying marl of Triassic or sub- 
sequent age. On the summit of the Triassic escarpment it mainly 
consisted of directly worked-up gypseous marl, with a considerable 
quantity of chalk debris, which, however, was nowhere thoroughly 
incorporated with the clay itself — so little so that the greater part of 
the clay would not effervesce with ordinary tests. The chalk was 
not a constituent of the clay, but an addition. The clay, along with 
the chalk erratics, contained Bunter pebbles, fragments of Carboni- 
ferous rocks from the Pennine Hills, igneous and metamorphic rocks 
including gneiss (from Norway ?). It was covered with, or graduated 
upwards into, sand, with Bunter pebbles, wholly or partly derived 
from the clay. Between Retford and Bawtry, as may be seen in 
the railway-cuttings, there are beds consisting of rearranged Bunter 
pebbles and sand, which contain a few chalk-flints, but very few 
other erratics. This gravel- and-sand is apparently on the same 
horizon as the Gainsborough sand, and in places is covered with a 
clayey wash which may be a southerly attenuation of the Hossle 
clay of Yorkshire. The underlying gravel-and-sand may represent 
the great gravel-and-sand formation around York, under or in the 
lower part of which comes the remarkable lenticulation of laminated 
stoneless clay, and under this the “carrion,^’ which is a clay or loam 
with boulders of Millstone Grit and Mountain Limestone from the 
Pennine Hills, and which can be traced westward through gaps in 
these hills. Its relation to the purple-clay of East Yorkshire is still 
uncertain^. 

Correlation of the Drift-Deposits of W, TorTcshire with those of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 

In 1867-70 I endeavoured to trace the connexion between these 
deposits by way of the Aire and Wharfe valleys and the plain of 
Craven. I was fortunate in meeting with many clear sections 
during the drainage of towns and excavations for house-sites ; and 
the results were very briefly stated in a paper which appeared in 
the ‘ Proceedings ^ of the West-Riding Geological and Polytechnic 
Society. Lowest of all is the blue clay, which nowhere rises higher 

* In the western part of the vale of York, Jurassic debris from the north or 
east are associated with Millstone Grit and Mountain Limestone from the west ; 
and Gryphites have been reported as having gone far up the valley of the Aire ; 
but as the Rev. N. Tute found Lias fossils near Leeds, which had b^n brought as 
railway ballast from the foot of the Hambleton Hills, little reliance can be placed 
on such reports. There can, however, be no douW; that Mr. Tute found Shap 
granite in the yellowish-brown clay which overlies the very dark-coloured or 
blue clay west of Ripon. After crossing Stainmoor, the Sh^ granite may have 
gone south by Richmond to the neighbourhood of Ripon. The precise position 
of Shap boulders in the drift-deposits of the east coast of Yorkshire has not, I 
believe, been yet ascertained. Granite from the south of Scotland has been 
found on the coast near Scarborough ; but whether it accompanied the Shap 

g ranite over Stainmoor, or went oast along the upper course of the Tyne, and 
len south-east, it might be diffievdt to ascertain. 

Q.J.G.S. No. 142. 
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than about 600 ft. above the sea-level, which contains many 
glaciated stones, and which, I mw believe, may have been accumu- 
lated under land-ice. The yellow or yellowish-brown clay above it 
rises to much higher levels, contains fewer glaciated stones, and 
differs from the blue in the kind of boulders or relative percentage 
of different kinds of boulders it contains. Above the brown day, at 
intervals, there is a great thickness of sand or gravel, which often 
forms esker-like mounds, as in the neighbourhood of Esholt and 
Bingley, in the valley of the Aire. In the plain of Craven the 
numerous large and curvilinear mounds, which have been regarded 
as, glacial moraines, may be seen in sections to consist of sand 
or clay with numerous well-rounded and evidently waterworn 
stones. Between York and Lancaster, by way of the Aire or 
Wharfe valleys and the plain of Craven, the sand and fine gravel 
(which are scarcely over found at high levels) were probably not 
distributed until after the emergence of the higher parts of the 
Pennine Hills — in other words, until the valleys had become 
converted into straits and sea-lochs. As may often be seen in 
Cheshire and Lancashire, there is sometimes in the West Biding the 
appearance of a cleanly-eroded surface of sand or fine gravel uncon- 
formably overlain by clay, loam, or coarse gravel, with good-sized 
boulders. At Marley sand-pit, near Keighley, sand at least 20 ft. 
thick is unconformably surmounted by 10 ft. of loamy clay, with 
striated boulders (see fig. 3) up to 2 ft, in diameter (1870). North 

Fig. 3 . — Section in Marley Sand~jpit^ near Keighley. 
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A. Upper Boulder-clay. B. Sand and fine gravel. 


of the White Hart Inn (between Aberford and Bramham) a bed of 
dark clay and sand is covered with sand and gravel which had evi- 
dently been eroded before the deposition of a capping of reddish clay 
with boulders. Other instances might be stated. I have not had 
an opportunity of ascertaining how far these Upper Boulder-clays 
may represent the Hessle clay of East Yorkshire ; but I believe they 
are on the same horizon as the much more continuous Upper 
Boulder-clay of the plain of Lancashire and Cheshire and of the 
valleys on the western side of the Pennine Hills. 

Concluding Remarlcs and Suggestions, 

After much consideration and correspondence with geologists, I 
have been induced to leave open the question of the correlation of 
the Norfolk “ till,” Middla Glacial sand, great Chalky Clay, purple 
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clay, Hessle sand, and Hessle clay of the east with the Lower bine 
and brown Boulder-clays, Middle sand-and-gravol, and Upper 
Boulder-clay of the north-west. In all attempts to correlate 
these deposits, it ought not to be forgotten that the lower brown 
clay and upper clay of the north-west maintain very much the same 
character (irrespectively of the subjacent rocks) over extensive areas, 
and that this is especially the case with the upper clay, which, with 
extremely little variation, extends along certain lines continuously 
from at least as far north as Carlisle to Berrington, south of Shrews- 
bury (about 160 miles), and from the neighbourhood of Glossop as 
far west at least as Menai Strait (about lOO miles) ; in other words, 
the Upper Boulder-clay of the north-west (especially if we make 
allowance for the great mass of it which in all probability runs 
under the Irish Sea) covers an area equal to that of the Chalky Clay 
of the east ; but the Chalky Clay differs very much from the upper 
clay of the north-west in frequently varying its character with the 
rocks on or near to which it rests, and likewise in often attaining a 
much greater thickness than the upper clay of the north-west, which 
is more a wrapper than a leveller of preexisting inequalities. There 
is a bare possibility of the drift with many large boulders around 
Wolverhampton (which, in an easterly direction, seems to graduate 
into the Chalky Clay) being of the same ago as the upper clay of the 
north-west (which approaches at least as near to Wolverhampton as 
Wellington); and if so, the upper clay of the north-west may 
represent the Chalky Clay of the east. But throe facts would appear 
to militate against this idea : — (1) the upper clay of the north-west, 
unlike the Wolverhampton clay, contains exceedingly few large 
boulders*, as may be seen in the numerous' and extensive excavations 
lately made for obtaining brick-clay ; (2) the existence of exten- 
sive gravel-beds in the east-midland counties (though not in East 
Anglia) above a more or less chalky Boulder-clay, which are not 
represented above the upper clay of the north-west f; (3) the 
difference in character between the middle non-glacial sand of the 
north-west, with no contemporaneously transported erratics (ex- 
cepting near the mountains), and the middle glacial sand of the 
east, with many contemporaneously transported erratics J. 8ome 
time ago I corresponded for several years with Mr. S. Y. Wood, 
F.G.S,, on the subject of the correlation of the drifts of the north- 
west and east. He then regarded the purple clay of E. Yorkshire 
(which is horizontally continuous with the Chalky Clay of Lincoln- 
shire) as the oldest deposit in the cast with which the lower brown 

* An exception, however, to this general rule, was lately met with in the 
Bootle-Dock excavations, near Liverpool, where many large boulders of^olerite 
and diorite (“greenstone ”), from the south of Scotland, were found. 

t It ought, however, to be recollected that, on the same principle, the theory 
wldch synchronizes the Chalky Clay of the east with the Lower Boulder-clay of 
the north-west would require an adequate representation of the middle glacial 
sand of the east under the lower clay of the north-west, which is not to 
be found. 

I See Mr. Penning’s paper on the Physical Geology of East Anglia Ac., Quart* 
Journ, Geol. 3^. for May 1876. 
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day of tha north-west could be correlated, and eeemed inclined to 
the opinion that the Hessle day of Holderness might represent the 
upper day of the north-west, as both were characterized by grey or 
ash-coloured vertical fractures. But I was not then aware of the 
southerly extension of the upper clay of the north-west, or of its 
extreme range of altitude, which reaches quite 600 ft. in a typical 
form, and probably from 700 to 800 ft. in a degenerate and attenuated 
form. The question remains as to the age of a great sheet of 
chalkless clay which Mr. Wood lately found extending northward 
from York through Durham (Geol. Mag. for Jan. 1878). Should 
this clay prove to be of Hessle age, the Hessle clay might then be 
regarded as extending from the Wash^ to the river Tyne, and 
therefore more likely to be the equivalent of the upper clay of the 
north-west than if it had been entirely limited to Holdemess and 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

JVbte , — In this paper I have made very little reference to the 
evidence of the relative age of deposits furnished by Mollusca, 
because I do not consider it in aU cases reliable. Mr. S. Y. Wood, 
Jun., E.G.S., believed that the lower brown clay of the north-west 
could not be older than the upper part of the purple clay (above the 
chalky clay) of the Yorkshire coast ; but he relied on shells found 
in intercalations of sand, consisting of a mere streak at Dimlington, 
and at Bridlington of a very limited bed in the midst of large 
boulders, the latter suggesting the possible flotation by ice of the 
shell-bearing sand from an older deposit, 

* See Mr, Jukes-Browne’s paper on the Southerly Extension of Hessle 
Boulder-clay in Lincolnshire, Quart. Journ. Gleol. Soc. for August 1879. 
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14. On the Portland Rocks o/Enoland. By the Rev, J. F, Bukk, 
M.A., F.(1.S. (Read January 7, 1880.) 

[Plates VIII.~X] 

Unlike the Kimmeridgian and Corallian rocks, the Portland 
series has been frequently examined in all its localities by compe- 
tent observers, and there might seem, at first sight, to be little ad- 
ditional or desirable information to obtain. Yet when all the 
extant materials are put together they seem to serve but slightly 
towards the history of the deposits in their varying relations to each 
other and to similar rocks abroad. There is first the masterly work 
of Fitton, forming the basis of our present knowledge ; yet many ques- 
tions have arisen since its epoch which wait for a reply. The typical 
sections along the coast have been touched on by several authors — as 
Buckland andDela Beche*, Bristow t? and Damon J; and the Port- 
land stone has been well described ; but the lower part of the series has 
been neglected. The district of the Vale of W ardour has attracted little 
attention, though it has been mapped by the officers of the Geological 
Survey. Of the important exposures in the neighbourhood of Swindon 
many descriptions have been given § ; but they do not agree with each 
other, and are all defective. Little addition has been made to our 
knowledge of the Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire area, although 
Prof. Phillips in 1871 1| added the names of several and the figures 
of a few species from the series, which he took no pains to compare 
with those of foreign authors. The most important event in relation 
to these rocks was the visit of M. Sacmann to this country in 1865. 
He was struck by the resemblance of the fossils of the Hartwell 
clay to those of parts of the Boulogne cliffs to which had been as- 
signed the name of Middle Portlandian ; and M. De LoriolV, after 
an examination of the series of fossils from this locality and from 
Swindon, identified many as French species ; and his co-author M. 
Pellat stated that the clay of Hartwell should be called Middle 
Portlandian, and that the Lower Portlandian is absent from England. 
These statements have been most useful as opening up questions of 
the highest interest ; for it has been necessary to inquire with what 
right the name of Portlandian has been adopted in France, and 
whether any part of the series is absent from England, and thus to 
reexamine some portion of the Kimmeridge Clay. 

In our introduction to the ‘‘ Corallian Rocks of England Mr. 
Hudleston and I regarded the series we were about to describe as a 

* Trans. Geol. Soc. 2nd ser. vol. iv. p. 17. 

t Geol. Surv. Horizontal Sections, Sheet 56. | Geology of Weymouth. 

§ Godwin-Austen, Q. J. G. S. vol. ri. p. 464, Mem. Geol. ISurvey, Sheet 34; 
Proc. Geol. Assoc, vol. iv. p. 643. 

II Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. See also Wright, 

* British Fossil Echinoderms,’ and Lycett ‘ The Fossil Trigonise/ Pal. Sec. 

% Memoires de la Soc. Phys. et Hist. Hat. de Geneve, tome xix, 

** Quart, Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxiii. p. 261. 
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local development in a great pelolithic formation, and deprecated the 
extension of the name “ Corallian ” to beds of probably various ages, 
which only agreed with our own in occurring in the Oxford-Kim- 
meridge seas, and in containing corals. Just the same might be said 
of the Portland rocks ; only I should now express it differently. The 
‘‘ normal deposits throughout the European area in tho later 
Jurassic times were argillaceous ; and in England we have two impor- 
tant episodes,” the Corallian and the Portlandian. In the various 
countries of the continent they also have episodes, two, or more than 
two ; but how far they agree in age with ours has yet to a great ex- 
tent to be determined. At present all the later ones have been called 
Portlandian ; and thus confusion has arisen. I shall now endeavour 
to show that, as far as the rocks which have been called Middle and 
Lower Portlandian at Boulogne are concerned, their normal repre- 
sentatives exist in the mass of the Kimmeridge Clay, and are rightly 
classed as part of that formation— and also to describe the relations 
of the various parts of the true Portland episode to each other, and 
thus to obtain an insight into those final oscillations which con- 
verted the open argillaceous ocean into the lake-bearing and cyoad- 
growing continent of the Purhecks. 

1. The Island of Portland, 

It will first bo necessary, at the risk of repeating well-known 
facts t, to describe in detail the typical section in tho Isle of Port- 
land, in order to place in their proper relation facts which are not so 
weU known. Pig. .1 (PI. YIII.) gives the generalized section of 
the several exposures in tho island. 

The line of demarcation between the Portland and tho Purbeck is 
very clear and constant, consisting of a layer of clay, not lying 
exactly on an eroded but on a very uneven surface. Tho lower 
Purbeck beds known as the ‘‘ Cap ” and the “ Skull Cap ” are botry- 
oidal limestones or indurated calc-tuffs. They have therefore been 
derived from tho denudation of the Portland rocks which had else- 
where emerged from the sea at an earlier date, though here the 
emergence had been so recent that very little atmospheric action 
had occurred. The separating layer, however, contains rermnUs 
Portland flints. Tliis gives us the expectation of finding here a 
more complete development of Portland rocks than at such places 
as show more erosion. 

No. 1 is the “ Eoach,” which may be characterized as a shell- 
limestone. It is to be noted that throughout it is distinctly oolitic, and 
especially so at the top ; it contains chalcedonic masses which can 
scarcely be called flints. It is so variable in thickness and so incor- 
porated with the bed below that it must be taken as forming part of 
it. The shells which characterize this are : — first, the Cerithium 
jportlandicum^ Which is not, to my knowledge, found in any other 

* See my paper on ^ological Episodes, abstracted in ‘ Nature/ Sept. 4, 1879. 

t Damon’s description of these beds is most accurate, and draws attention to 
points which are insisted on below, 
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bed in Portland ; Sowerh/a DuJcei, and Bucdnum naticoides appear 
also to be peculiar, thougb infinitely more rare. 

The Trigonia gMosa*, Lucina portlandica^ Pecten lamelloms, 
Ostrea expama^ and Natica elegans^ it retains from earlier times ; 
but Gardium dmwiile appears to have died out. 

No. 2 is the “ Whit bed,” whose qualities have made the island so 
famous. The difierence in its thickness in the different quarries has 
long been noticed, especially its increase towards the west. The 
fact is, it may be seen dying out, and very false-bedded if traced 
beyond the quarries to the east. It is not properly oolitic, and 
contains very few fossils. The true Ammonites giganteus appears, 
however, to be peculiar to it, those so called from other beds belong- 
ing to distinct species. These uppermost beds are thus proved 
local, even in the Island of Portland itself. The fact that they do 
not occur elsewhere on the coast or at Upway in the same character, 
while the Purbecks remain similar, indicates some slight amount of 
unconformity between the two series. The Poach and Whit bed 
are also, it would seem, separated by unconformity, or at least con- 
temporaneous erosion, from the beds below, and thus constitute a 
stage in the episode of a very marked character. 

Nos. 3-9 may bo characterized as the flinty series. No. 3 is the 
“ Curf,” which varies in inverse proportion to the Whit bed, as 
though the erosion of one had formed the basin for the other. It is 
also oolitic, and contains, according to Damon, abundant Ostrea 
sdlitaria. 

No. 4 is the “base”-bod, which, though very like the Whit bed 
in appearance, is distinguishable from it by the presence of strong 
irregular bands of flint. This and No. 3 arc the homo of the rare 
Isastrcea oblong a and its perforating lAthodomi. The rarity of 
corals may account for the scarcity of oolitic rocks. 

No. 6 and those below cease to have workmen’s names applied, as 
they are not quarried. The upper block is fuU of Trigonia gihhosa^ 
and may be named the Trigonia-he^, It is of so changing a thick- 
ness as to suggest its being deposited on an uneven surface. In one 
place it is seen lying on No. G, and is not more than from 4 to 6 feet 
in thickness ; whilst in the great cutting of the Verne Port, further 
to the north, it cuts irregularly into No. 8 and reaches nearly 20 feet. 
At this spot it has been compared by Damon to the Poach, from 
which, as ho remarks, it may bo distinguished by the change of 
fossils, Perna mytlloides taking the place of Cerithium portlandicum. 

No. 6 is a remarkable mass about 3 feet in thickness. The upper 
part is solid flint; but the lower part is a rubble-bed, made of broken 
masses of limestone like the beds below, with a siliceous cement. 
Here is another evidence of the irregularity with which the final 
changes took place, which warns us that Nos. 3 to 5 may represent 
another local deposit. 

No. 7 requires distinction, though essentially part of No. 8, be- 

* I cannot impreciate the differences which have led Messrs. De Loriol and 
Lycett to estabUsh a new species (?) T, Bamoniana for these ; the varieties pass 
indefinitely into each other. 
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caixse the lower part is so full of Serpula gordialis as to almost 
merit the title of Serpulite. It also contains abundance of Ostrm 
multiformis. It serves as a guide in strictly local correlation, 
though it would be absurd to suppose all SerpuHtes, even if of the 
same species, to be necessarily continuations of the same deposit. 
To this portion, which is more free from flints, a thickness of 6 feet 
may be assigned. 

No. 8. This constitutes the main mass of the flinty series ; the 
layers are irregularly spaced and of various thicknesses; some 
portions of these are false-bedded ; and it is more chalky than the 
beds above No. 6. Possils are rather scarce ; but on the surface of 
the blocks are fucoid markings, and there are numerous specimens 
of rather large Ammonites — the Am, holoniensis of De Loriol, which 
is easily distinguished from Am, giganteus by its shape and the re- 
gularity of its rib-bifurcation. Here also we find associated with 
Trigonia qihhosa the T, incurva^ which, as it does not ascend into 
the higher beds, indicates a rather lower horizon everywhere. 
There is also a broad Perna^ like P, Flamharti, These fossils are 
chiefly found in the block at the base, which is more brashy, and 
has a thickness of 1 foot 8 in. Including this the series is about 
26 feet thick. 

No. 9 is a shell-bed. It abounds in small oysters and ; 

but Trigonioe are not more abundant than other fossils. As it 
supplies us with the fauna of the flinty* series, it is of great 
importance, though it has been by no means thoroughly searched. 
The most noticeable are: — Ammonites pseudogigas, which has great 
nodosities like A, gnjas, but they are more numerous ; A, triplex^ 
a very characteristic form; Pleurotomaria rugata and P, Pozeti, 
the latter being met with in the so-called Middle Portlandian 
of Boulogne; Cardium dissimile, which thus appears to mark 
a lower than the highest horizon at Portland ; Cyprina elongata^ a 
new species, but found elsewhere ; Lima rustica, Pecten lamellosus^ 
Trigonia gihbosa and T, inmrva and probably other species ; and in 
places abundance of Pleuromya teUina, whose place in the series at 
Portland it is important to fix. The thickness is 7 feet 6 inches. 

These nine are the Portland Stone ; and it appears that they form 
two subdivisions, separated from each other by their stratigraphy, 
lithology, and fossils, though forming part of the same general 
series. The upper may be called the Building-stone, and the lower 
the Plint-beds. The total thickness of the former may be put at a 
maximum of 12 feet, while the latter is about 68 feet, and is divi- 
sible into two slightly unconformable masses. 

The rocks which succeed the Portland Stone in a downward di- 
rection, beyond being called the Portland Sand, have been but little 
noticed, though they are not inaccessible or uninteresting, and afford 
valuable means of correlation. 

No. 10 is a stiff blue marl of a thickness of from 12 to 14 feet, in 
which I have not succeeded in finding any fossils ; but which from 
its mineralogical character (so different from that which one might 
expect from the title Portland Sands), and from similar occurrences 
elsewhere, is an important bed. 
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No, 11 consists of about 26 feet of yery curious material: it is a 
liver-coloured mixture of marl and sand, with isolated nodules and 
thick continuous bands of a sandy cement-stone. The fossils in 
these cement-stones are not numerous, but they are useful ones. We 
find here Mytilus autisdodorensis^ which occupies the same horizon, 
both elsewhere in England and at Boulogne, with Pecten solidus, 
Cyprina implicata (as at Boulogne), Cyprina elongata, an Isocardia, 
and Ammonites Boisdini (?) and A, hiplex. 

No. 12 is a perfect lumachelle of small oysters, the Exogyra 
hruntrutana* These exclude aU other shells, and by themselves 
form the mass of the rock with a marly iilfilling. It is 7 feet thick. 

No. 13 consists of 10 feet of yellow sandy beds with hardened 
bands clearly marked off form the bluer beds below. They contain 
but few fossils beyond Cyprina implicata and an Area, 

No. 14 is a mass of sandy marl, gradually changing into true 
Kimmeridge Clay, the probable junction being inaccessible or covered. 
More of this can be seen on the western side than beneath Verne 
Fort, where all the other members are bettor observed. At least 
30 feet are exposed for examination ; but there may be much more. 
They are speckled blue and yellow, and have many small-sized 
doggers towards the upper part, but larger ones below. A good 
series of fossils might be collected from this mass ; those I have 
noted are of great value for correlation ; they are : — the true Am- 
monites hiplex : an ornamented new species of Natica, which I call 
incisa ; Lima holoniensis, which marks a special horizon at Boulogne; 
Pecten Morini and Avicula octavia, very characteristic forms ; Tri- 
gonice incurva, muricata, Pellati, and a new undulate species 
^though there is a total absence of T, gihhosa) ; also two new Bra- 
chiopoda (the first hitherto recorded from British Portland rocks), 
Bhynchonella portlandica and Piscina HumpJiresiana, Pleuromya 
tellina also occurs, occupying the vertical position. 

In all this series (Nos. 10-14), which constitutes the “Port- 
land Sand,” I have not seen any glauconite, nor are there any 
pebbles to my knowledge ; but a gradual change is demonstrated 
— undisturbed by local variations, and only exhibiting the distur- 
bances elsewhere by slight alterations in the character of the de- 
posits. The fauna, though connected with that of tlie Portland 
Stone, is more allied to that of the upper part of the Kimmeridge 
Clay — a fact of which, in my opinion, the French geologists make 
an inverted use. 

2. Bt, Alban’s Head and Kimmeridge (fig. 2, PI. VIII.). 

A comparison of the above typical section, derived from both 
the east and west sides of the isle (between which, in the lower 
parts, there is little difference), with the development twenty miles 
to the east, will give an idea of the rapidity with which changes 
are taking place. 

The great quarries on the coast to the south of Worth Maltravers 
give admirable sections of the upper beds. The botryoidal Purbeok 
limestone and underlying shale are at once recognized; and then 
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No. 1 is a creamy limestone, with Trigonia gihhosa and Pecien 
lamellosus^ about 9 feet 6 inches thick. It has yielded a Brachiopod 
like Waldheimia holoniensis. 

No. 2 is a vacuous bed, like the roach, with casts of the Trigonia 
and Perm mytihides^ 4 feet 8 inches. 

No. 3 forms parts of No. 2, but is clearly separated below. It is 
an oolite with a shell-band, with Pernas towards the top and bottom, 
5 feet. 

These three are the only possible representatives of the buUding- 
stones. In the absence of flints and in the character of the rock 
there is similarity. In the want of the characteristic shell, (7^n- 
thium portlandicum, and the abundance of the Pectm and Perm 
found in Portland on lower horizons, there is so much difference as 
to lecd to the conclusion that these are either continuations of the 
flinty series or deposits in a separately eroded area. 

Following these are : — 

No. 4. A brownish-weathering, suboolitic block, 8 feet in thick- 
ness, the upper part full of Trigonice, and a few flints near the 
base. 

No. 6. A band of flinty rock, varying from 2 feet 6 inches to 
4 feet, with an irregular base filled with indurated clay. 

No. 6. A solid suboolitic rock, 8 feet 6 inches thick. The grains 
are very coarse, and broken shells very numerous, with Trigonioe, 

These appear to represent the base-bed and Tri^onta-bed of the 
island under a slightly difierent form. The latter were deposited on 
an eroded surface formed at the expense of the succeeding rock. 

This, No. 7, is a valuable building-stone, for which the quarries 
are worked. It is a fine-grained suboolitic rock, with few fossils, 
rather flinty towards the base, and about 10 feet thick ; it is fol- 
lowed by 

No. 8. A brown sandstone, 1 foot 6 inches. Had these occurred 
in the island, they would doubtless have been worked towards the 
north-east comer ; but they occupy the interval between No. 5, the 
Trigonia and No. 7, the Serpulite, of the typical section, 
though they are scarcely equivalent to No. 6, which represents the 
result of their contemporaneous erosion. 

No. 9 may be taken as 16 feet, all of which is very flinty ; it is 
full of fucoids, and has, towards the middle part, as great an abun- 
dance of Serpula gordialis as at Portland. Ammonites holoniensis 
is also abundant. 

No. 10 constitutes the main mass of the flinty series, and forms the 
capping of St. Alban's Head and the cliff facing west. It is not very 
accessible ; but I have measured 50 feet, whichjincludcs a shell-bed 
at the base, like that in Portland ; the rest is very unfossiliferous, 
and, after exposure to the sea, has much the aspect of a calcareous 
grit, there being much siliceous matter even between the flints. 

A comparison of the total result at this spot with that in Port- 
land phows that the only possible representative of the building- 
stone is swollen to 19 feet by the addition of a higher bed (if this 
be the right interpretation), while the flinty series has expanded to 
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98 feet, partly by the intercalation of new beds and partly by the 
thickening of the rest. 

In the Portland-sand series the peculiar features of the island are 
not repeated: the clay band at the top cannot be recognized ; and 
the oyster-bed is certainly absent. Thus the whole might be de- 
scribed as sandy marl with indurated bands. The parts, however, 
of the series have characters by which correlation is made possible, 
and a proof afforded that much more is here visible. 

Thus No. 11 consists of 39 feet of the liver-coloured mixture, 
which indurates into two blocks of sandy cement-stone. Above the 
upper block should be the clay ; but it is scarcely less sandy than > 
the rest. Ammonites hipleic and Mytilus autissiodoremis are here 
abundant. There are also Pecten solidus, Trigonia incurva, 1\ Pellati, 
and another species more nearly allied to T, gihbosa. 

No. 12 shows no particular change at the top ; it is aU dark, 
hard, sandy marl, with numerous small cement-stones, lying in bands, 
and the two lower bands uniting into continuous beds. This con- 
trasts well with the overlying series, and has a thickness of 42 feet. 
Eocogyra hrurdrutana is scattered throughout this and the next. 

No. 13 is a strong band of cement-stone, with abundance of 
Thracia tenera and some other ill-recognizable fossils, 2 feet. 

No. 14. Another mass of indurated sandy marl, 30 feet in thick- 
ness, and containing RhyncJionella jporilandica. 

No. 15. Another, but thicker, cement-stone, nearly 5 feet. This 
is probably nowhere exposed in Portland. 

No. 16 may be taken as the rest of the sand, the line of separation 
between it and the Kimmeridgo Clay being more or less arbitrary. 
There are indurated bands, and more marly beds, which throw out 
the water. In the lowest of the subdivisions thus made, but nearly 
40 feet from the base of the whole. Lingula ovalis is rather abundant, 
which seems to me a significant fact. The total amount of this No. 16 
is about 126 feet. 

Adding the thicknesses of these several beds, we arrive at 244 feet, 
which is demonstrated to be not far removed from the true thick- 
ness of the Portland Sand here. If this seems extravagant it 
may easily be checked. The height of the cliff is about 500 feet. 
It is capped by 50 feet of Portland Stone ; and my former estimate 
of the Kimmeridge Clay, taken from the same limiting lino to the 
base of the cliff, was 1 73 feet, which would leave 277 feet for the 
Portland Sand if all were horizontal. 

The description of this district would end here but for the fact of 
the French geologists introducing the terms Middle and Lower Port- 
landiaii, and asserting the latter to be absent from England. I have 
therefore reexamined the Kimmeridge Clay here in order to cor- 
relate it with the strata of Boulogne (see fig. 1). The measure- 
ments of the upper Kimmeridge have been checked, and it has been 
ascertained that the clays of hSmmeridge Bay are really lower than 
any to the east by their fauna and succession, and have a total thick- 
ness as actually seen of about 183 feet. They reach the anticlinal 
at the western end of the bay, and then dip rapidly down and towards 
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andil^ We are therefore fairly ih the Lower Kim- 

Bie^dg^, hnt ii<it at ite base ; and we learn that all the series is here 
mo^ or less shaly, as it was in the sub-Wealden boring. Kow if we 
add all these ascertained measures together, we find just 1100 feet 
between the base of the Portland Stone and the lowest part of the 
Simxneridge Clay yisible, which is not, however, its base. It seems 
absurd to suppose that with this enormous thickness any part of 
the series shoidd be absent, and that such member should be found at 
Boulogne, where the total thickness between the Portland and Coral- 
lian is less than 460 feet. We should rather expect that any division 
found at the latter place would be expanded to twice its amount ; 
and it is with such an idea that we must seek out equivalents. The 
fact is that in England we possess the normal formation, to which the 
name Kimmeridgo was originally applied; while at Boulogne we find 
an episode having no relation to the Portlandian above, but to which 
the name of ‘‘ Boulognian ” may well be given. The episodal cha- 
racter may bo easily seen in the cliffs on either side of the town, 
where conglomerates are found, and an actual dying off beneath the 
Fort du Mont de Couple. 

It is beyond the scope of the present paper to notice the succes- 
sion here any further than it may throw light on our English equi- 
valents. The npper part of their “Middle Portlandian” is our 
Portland Sand ; as M. Pellat states, it is more sandy than the shales 
below, and has the aspect of the St.-Alban^s beds with their small 
nodules ; it contains such leading fossils as Mytilus autissiodorensis^ 
Pecten Morini^ Avicula octavia^ Astarte scalaria, Lima boloniensis, 
Pema Bouchardi, Pecten lamellosus, Astarte Soemanni. This amounts 
to 67 feet, which is not a quarter of the corresponding beds at St. 
Alban’s. The lower part of their “ Middle Portlandian ” consists of 
soft sandy marls and shales, with cement-stone bands, not at all unlike 
the top of the Kimmeridge at Chapman’s Pool. The Cardium mori- 
nicum (or, as I previously called it, C. striatulum), Belemnites 
Souichii^ and Piscina latissima sen" to prove the identity. 

Referring to my section on the Eimmeridge coast*, in Nos. 1 to 9 
I have traced three bands of fossils. No. 6 contains abundance of 
Dentalium Quenstedti, apparently not yet found at Boulogne. No. 7 
has a species of Alaria, perhaps A, cingulata (Koch & Dunk.), which 
occurs also in the Lower Kimmeridge; and No. 9 is full of Piscina 
latissima. These last two occur in the same order at Boulogne ; but 
the comparative thicknesses -of the deposits are 262 feet in England 
and in France 44 feet. We are thus forced to look for the normal 
representatives of the Boulognian episode in the beds from No. 10 
downwards of my section. The place of occurrence of this episode 
is not so fax removed but that we may hope to trace some mark of 
its occurrence at Kimmeridge; but the fossils, being mostly “co- va- 
riants,” will yield us little assistance. The general character of the 
deposits at Boulogne is as follows : — ^There are three more ferru- 
* Quart, Joum. Qeol. Soc. toI. xxxi. p. 198. 
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gmous and sandy masses, o! which the two lower are conglomerates, 
and the intervening beds are more marly and tend to run into 
cement-stone. Although these alone have been called “ Lower Port- 
landian,” some 56 feet lower down another group of sand and sand- 
stones is met with, A somewhat similar grouping, on a much 
larger scale, is seen in the section between Emmets Hill and Hen 
Cliff. My Nos. 10 to 12 are a peculiarly laminated sandy series, 
which I called paper slab.” EoUowing this is a group of cement- 
stones and dicy clay, Nos. 13 to 19. Then there is a very BoUd 
pai)er slab, followed by papery shales, to correspond to the upper 
conglomerates, including Nos. 20 to 22. The more mixed material, 
including a cement-stone, occupies Nos. 23 to 28, and then the re- 
presentative of the lower Boulogne conglomerate is a massive rock. 
No. 29, below which, indeed, are other more sandy beds at some 
distance, which may correspond to those in the Kimmeridge Clay at 
Boulogne. 

The beds thus reckoned in England amount to 244 feet as 
against 40 feet at La Creche and 50 feet at Portel, which is not 
far removed from the proportional increase proved in the overlying 
beds. But wo are not without aid from the fossils. It is very re- 
markable that Exogyra virgula occurs in thousands beneath the so- 
called “ Lower Portlandian,” and it extends upwards to the base of 
the clays overlying the lower conglomerate, where it forms almost a 
lumachcUe ; yet it dies out suddenly. Other smay. oysters become 
abundant, and even form beds ; but they take the place of E. virgula^ 
which is nowhere to be seen. In the Kimmeridge cliffs I searched 
diligently each bed from No. 10 downwards to find out at what 
horizon this characteristic oyster is first mot with. Nowhere could 
I find it till I reached No. 28, where it is fairly abundant ; and this 
bed occupies exactly the position where it is first seen in Boulogne, 
according to the above correlation. The whole series is, unfortu- 
nately, but feebly fossiliferous ; the most abundant fossil is an Am- 
monite, which, I think, from its adult characters, must be A, mpra- 
jurensis. If this be so, it is another proof of the correlation. 

I hold it therefore proved, by as good proofs as can be had under 
any similar circumstances, that the Boulognian episode is of the age 
of the lower part of the Upper Kimmeridge — that its representatives 
are not absent from England, but they are not episodal in the 
typical district at least. In just the same way we have in England 
no Pterocerian episode as yet discovered, though the lower part of 
the Kimmeridge is continuous. The existence of this Boulognian 
episode has misled the French geologists, in spite of their claim to 
be guided solely by the fauna, to associate these beds with the Port- 
land rocks, with which they have very little in common, their in- 
variant fossils being those of the Kimmeridge Clay ; and Dr. Fitton 
was right when he regarded them as an “accident” in that 
formation. 

3. Ujgway, 

The section at this place (fig. 8, PL VIII.) is small but instructive. 
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The topmost bed, No. 1, is a solid block, of a thickoess of 8 feet 
6 inches. The upper foot is a creamy limestone, not at all oolitic ; the 
next foot is a shell-bed, full of Trlgonim, but with no Cerithium port-- 
landicum\ and the rest is a suboolitic limestone with few shells. 
The identity of this with the uppermost three beds at Worth, which 
are there 19 feet thick, is very obvious. The upper portion is cited 
by Damon as belonging to the Purbeck, and quoted to show the 
amalgamation of the two deposits. I have seen no proof of its being 
Purbeck; and the corresponding bed at Worth is full of Tri~ 
gonice. 

No. 2 is chalk and flint, the latter in large masses, and most 
abundant towards the middle ; the chalk, however, is good enough 
to burn for lime. The total thickness is about 40 feet, This is 
said to be succeeded by 

No, 3, a hard clay. There can be as little doubt that No. 3 cor- 
responds to the clay at Portland which underlies the flinty series to 
which No. 2 hero corresponds. As this in the same way corresponds 
to No. 10 at St. Alban s, there must be 48 feet of rock, including the 
quarried stone at Worth that is here absent. We may regard this 
as a proof that the topmost beds, both here and at Worth, do repre- 
sent the building-stones in different areas, and that the unconfor- 
mity between them and the flinty series is a well-marked one. The 
smaller’ amount of siliceous material in this locality apparently 
encouraged vertebrates to frequent it, since the remains of Pycnodus^ 
Chimosra, and Turtle were obtained at one visit. The ordinary 
fossils are those of the flinty series, e. g. Gardium dissimilef Pecten 
lamellos'oSy Trigonia gibbosa^ Lucina portlandka, and Ammonites 
bohniensis. 

I have not been able to visit Corton, where the Portland sand is 
said to be exposed and to yield Belemnites. In Eingstead Bay this 
part of the series is intermediate in development between that at 
Portland and that at Bt. Alban’s. For the upper bed is 14 feet of the 
sandy cement-stone, the clay having died out ; it is succeeded by a 
3-feet lumachelle, as in Portland, and, finally, the hardened sandy 
marl ad libitum, containing the same undulate Trigonia as at Port- 
land, and another like T, gibbosa. 

The changes in the Portland series thus demonstrated in its typical 
locality prove its essentially episodal character. The two most con- 
stant portions are the lower part of the flinty bed and the sandy 
cement-stones. 


4. The Vale of Wardour, 

Although the common fossils and the whiteness of the limestone 
tell the geologist at once that the rocks of this district are Portland, 
he soon finds, on coming to details, that they require study before 
their relations to,, those of the typical district are made out. The 
succession of the beds must be traced in various quarries ; but a 
general account will be given of the whole. 

In the Museum of Practical Geology is a large block of stone from 
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this district, in which the junction of the Purbeck and Portland is 
said to lie, the one half of the stone being of marine and the other 
of freshwater origin. I do not know on what evidence this rests : 
na;^ own observations, possibly too brief for the purpose, did not 
refveai any such united stratum ; nor do I read any proof of it in 
iStton. But it induces me to give an account of the Purbeck beds 
in the great quarry of Cbicksgrove overlying the Port- 


M$eti 0 n qf Bocics above the Portland hetween OhUmarlc and Lealam* 


o. White finely laminated limestone 

^ ^aok ** sUmoe-eoil,’* with many rounded pieces of limestcme and 
silieified trunks of trees 1 foot 6 inches to 

c. Creamy irregular limestone, in some places turning into a lighter 

** surface-soil ” above, with larger pieces of limestone, in others 
having a vacuous limestone at the top 

d. Oalc-tuff passing into the above 

s. Brownish coloured very clean-grained oolite without fossils, and with 

strong flints at the top in some places 

/ Irregular botryoidal limestone, passing into a consolidated brash and 

sometimes chalcedonic 

g. Brown clay with small remanUs fossils and shell-fragments 


ft in. 
3 0 

2 0 


e 0 

1 4 

0 8 

4 6 
0 3 


This does not agree exactly with Dr. Fitton^s account. Th^ details 
doubtless vary in different quarries. He alludes to a bed occupy- 
ing the place of 6 as “ a dirt bed,” and remarks upon the flints of e ; 
hut he has not, apparently, seen g and the first few feet below it, 
as he states that “ the freshwater strata here rest immediately upon 
a bed containing marine fossils without the intervention of any clay 
or dirt.” Certainly none of the above strata contains marine fossils, 
while the bed immediately below g does. Hence I conclude that, 
whatever the appearances may have been in Dr. Fitton’s time, a 
careful examination will always show that the Purbfeck is divided 
from the Portland by a well-defined line. It would, indeed, be 
remarkable if it were otherwise, and the events which should make 
it so almost inconceivable. The Portland series, therefore, com- 
mences with 

No. 1 (PL VIII. fig. 4). This is a fine-grained brown oolite, the 
grains having no intervening cement. It is a remarkable rook ; and 
e is probably derived from the denudation of it in the neighbour- 
hood. The lower part of this is shell-brash, full of empty casts of 
Cerithium jportlandicum &c. This cannot be the junction-rook 
alluded to above, as the upper part of it could not well be proved 
to be of freshwater origin. Thickness 1 foot 8 inches. 

No. 2. A thick mass of rock, finely oolitic at the top, where it 
contains Cerithiwm portlandicwm^ and becoming softer and changing 
to a fine sheU-brash below. There are also vacuous bands here. It 
makes a magnificent white building-stone, very free and soft when 
first extracted, and rings under the hammer like a bell. The simi- 
larity of these two rocks to the Whit bed and Boach of Portland is 
almost too striking, as the latter are not in character even at Upway. 
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N'evertheloss they occupy the same position in the series, and Nature 
must have repeated herself in independent areas. Unfortunately 
the thickness of this mass and its relations to the bed below cannot 
be accurately ascertained, as the junction is covered in the only 
quarry in which I have seen this part of the formation. It may be 
16 feet. 

No. 3. White chalk, like that of Upway, having abundance of 
flints, both in beds and in fissures, throughout the upper 14 feet, 
but none in the lower 12 feet. This is sufficiently pure to bum for 
lime; towards the base, however, it becomes harder and more 
shaly. It is remarkable for the abundance of its common Portland 
fossils, such as Pecten lamelloms, Cardium disaimile^ Lucina port’- 
landica, Pleuromya telUna, and Ostrea eapansa. It has also many 
TrigonicB, both T, gibbosa and clavellate ones, and a few rarer fossils. 

No. 4 consists of two parts, which vary rapidly; the upper part 
is a solid block of about 2 feet to 4 feet, with few fossils except 
Trigonice; the lower is a softish limestone, crowded with fossils, 
and making up a total of 8 feet. This is one of the most fossili- 
ferous beds of the formation ; and the fossils are beautifully preserved 
as calcite. The most common is Aatarte rugosa^ every fragment 
containing it. Associated with this is Oerifhium concavum^ which 
appears really to differ from (7. portlandicum^ and to be found in 
this bed to the exclusion of the latter. There is also C, Bouchar-- 
dianum^ Nerita transversa^ var. minor ^ with its colour- spots, and 
Neritoma sinuosa in great abundance. 

No. 5 is a Trigonia-'hed, scarcely separable from the beds below, 
and varying from zero to about 4 feet. The species is T, gibbosa 
as usual. 

No. 6 is the great mass of stone for which all the quarries in the 
neighbourhood are worked. It is a fine freestone, more or less false- 
bedded, and consisting of great blocks in fairly thick beds, but in 
places somewhat concretionary. It is more of a sandstone than a 
limestone, though somewhat calcareous.* Here and there in some 
quarries are thin bands of flint, in others bands of Trigoniai pre- 
served in chalcedony. According to Pitton, a similar chalcedonic 
band has yielded the Isastrcea oblonga. Large Ammonites boloniensis 
are found here, and A. biplex. The total thickness of this has not 
been ascertained ; the greatest amount seen is 17 feet ; and this is 
certainly not far off the maximum. 

No. 7. In one valley, about two miles W. of Tisbury, the stone 
No. 6 was traced down the slope by surface-fragments from the 
Astarte rugosoAied at the top to an outstanding mass of a Trigonior- 
bed, which is thus proved to underlie the stone ; but of its thickness 
or arrangement no particulars could be ascertained. 

These form the only rooks which would by any one be referred to 
the Portland Stone. As far as No. 3 they agree fairly with the 
Upway beds, and so with part of the flinty series of Portland. The 
fossiliferous zone below is not met with in the same form to the 
south, though its most abundant fossils are found in Portland, and 
probably in the flinty series. The lower bed (No. 6), which is 
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really the most important in this district, is a very distinct deposit, 
most like the lowest beds at St. Alban's ; only the flints happen to 
be scarce. The prevailing Ammonites and the TrigonicB at the base, 
and the occurrence of the coral permit of no separation palseonto- 
logically, and we are forced to regard this as a downward develop- 
ment of the Portland Stone. Yet it is lithologically a calcareous 
sandstone, and, if the cementing material be anywhere absent, 
actually a sand. 

The succeeding rocks in this district have never been described, 
and they are with difficulty followed in fields and road-cuttings. 
The best section is seen in the road leading from the village of 
Hazelton to the railway, which, confirmed by others, gives us : — 

No. 8. Yellow impure sand becoming marly at the base, often 
coloured brown by iron ; thickness unknown, but cannot be much 
more than the maximum seen, viz. 12 feet. No fossils have been 
seen in it. 

No. 9. Impure calcareous bed, rather rubbly, with large grains 
of Lydian stone or glauconite, 3 feet 6 inches. Blocks of rock of 
the same character strewn on the fields have yielded a remarkable 
fauna to a very short search, viz. Trigonia Pellati, 2\ variegata, 
T, concentrica, T, Micheloti (?), Mgtilus jurensis, Permi BoucJiardi, 
Pecten concentriem (?), Astarte supracorallina (?), Eacogyra hruntru- 
tana^ and JSerpula sp. Indications of some of these are seen also 
where the block is in situ. 

No. 10. Harder bed of the same character, 3 feet 6 inches, with 
Trigonia Pellati, Ostrea hruntrutana^ &c. In one spot, on the road 
from Tisbury to Wardour, this bed is alone seen ; it only reaches 
18 inches in thickness at most, and is scarcely continuous, but, as 
it were, in eroded blocks enveloped in the sand above, which is hero 
not so argillaceous. 

No. 11. A yellowish-grey un compacted calcareous stone, with no 
fossils seen ; its base is not traceable ; but at a depth of 21 feet from 
its top the springs break out. These measures are checked by the fact 
that at the Tisbury station the stone No. 6 is worked in a quarry 
about 40 feet above the level of the railway, which is on Kimmeridge 
Clay ; so that that thickness is an upper limit for the intervening 
beds. 

The character and fossil contents of these beds are different from 
those of any other locality. The fossils indicate a period anterior 
to the usual Portland Sand ; indeed they point to an episode similar 
to the Boulognian. The yellow and hence peroxidized ferruginous 
sand is very different from the blue sand of the coast sections, and 
may indicate a more superficial deposit. The diminution and erosion 
of the hard block No. 10 cannot be much relied on, as the section is 
not sufficiently removed from surface influences of a later date ; but, 
on the whole evidence, it appears to me that we have here an area 
which was elevated previously to the period of the Portland Sand, 
received its calcareous and shelly accumulations, and then escaped 
the great deposits of sand which are so alike at Swindon and at 
Portland, but have here only a representative of a few feet. From the 
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absence, however, of any intervening Kimmeridge Clay, it can 
scarcely be so old an episode as the Bonlogiiian. 

Devizes, 

The exposure of Portland rocks in this neighbourhood, as marked 
by the Geological Survey, is a feeble one. It may, however, be 
considered as modelled on the Swindon type, though exposing only 
the lower beds. The topmost part of the Kimmeridge Clay is very 
sandy, and contains the usual Swindon and Hartwell fossils ; ihe 
greyish-yellow sands overlie this ; and above these, again, at Crook- 
wood, are some fissile limestones, with Pecten lameUosus and Trigonia 
gihhosa, 

Swindon, 

The sections in this neighbourhood are the most extensive and 
interesting out of the islands of Portland and Purbock; and yet, 
though the locality has been visited again and again, they really 
seem almost unknown, and the interpretations placed on the phe- 
nomena visible in the great quarries themselves are strangely con- 
tradictory. 

The first point of interest is the relation of the Purbock to the 
Portland. I)r. Pitton merely notices the presence of botryoidal 
limestone over the Portland. Mr. Brodie * describes the Purbeck 
beds only, proving their freshwater character by the contained 
fossils, and states most truly that “ the surface of the Portland 
strata has been greatly denuded previously to the deposition of the 
overlying group ; for in many cases the latter is deposited in hollows 
and cavities, where the Portland Sand has suffered erosion by water.’’ 
On the other hand, Mr. Godwin- Austen t states that “ with the dip 
of the beds south these disturbed bands of clays and sands are seen 
to bo surmounted by layers of tranquilly deposited sandstones in 
thin layers, inter stratified with sands, and in these the forms of the 
marine Portland reappear.” No such sands and sandstones are 
recorded by any other observer ; their precise supposed position is 
not indicated ; the names of the marine shells are not given ; and I 
have searched for any such in vain. On this statement the author 
founds the belief that ‘‘ the Wealden (Purbeck) is not, as has hitherto 
been represented, a freshwater accumulation of an area of dry land 
subsequent to the oolitic period, but was contemporaneous with the 
Portland, and perhaps even with older portions of the oolitic series.” 
This view is not confirmed by the officers of the Geological Survey 
in their memoir on this district ; but in the report of the excursion 
of the Geologists’ Association to Swindon in 1876 under the guidance 
of Mr. Moore t it is stated that above a “ so-called Purbeck bed,” 
“ the regular Portland limestone comes on again rich in casts of the 
usual Portlandian shells, showing most clearly how ‘ Purbeck ’ and 
‘ Portland ’ conditions, inosculated at this spot, and that .... we 
actually have the Portlandian overlying the Purbeck on the east 

* Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. iii. p. 53. t Ibid. rol. vi, p. 466. 

t Proc, Geol. Assoc, vol. iv. p, 548. 
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side of the great quarry at Swindon.’’ It is obvious that a quarry 
that can give rise to such ideas must show a very remarkable 
section ; and in fact a more complicated and at the same time 
instructive series of sections I have never seen. The whole result 
of their study, however, is, distinctly to negative the idea of any 
intermixture of formations, and to show that the one is unconform- 
able to the other. 

I have carefully traced every bed through every part of the 
quarry, and have examined each for fossils, so far as to settle the 
question of the marine or fluviatile origin of the beds ; and I now 
present a continuous section (figs. 2-7, p. 205) which will, I believe, 
demonstrate the truth of the idea of unconformability. 

The particular section which really shows a very peculiar 
development of true Portland rocks beneath the Purbeck is in the 
N.E. corner (fig. 2) ; it will therefore bo best to begin at that point 
and trace the beds either way. 

The northern face of this quarry shows an eroded surface of the 
main Portland rocks of the district, which for the sake of distinc- 
tion may be called for the present the basal sands. In the hol- 
lows of this surface and for a few feet above are some flaggy lime- 
stones, the relations of which to the deposits succeeding to the 
south are obscured by a “pot-hole,” but which appear to belong 
to a set which overlie all the other beds in these quarries, No 
fossils have been discovered in these flags. The eastern face shows 
also an eroded surface, but a more regular one ; and lying on it is 
(a) a lenticular mass of brownish earthy sand ; it is of very limited 
extent, as it may be traced in less than a hundred yards from its 
commencement to its close, and is never more than 4 feet thick. It 
contains black carbonaceous patches ; and hardened parts of it have 
Trigonia gihhosa, CeritJdum portlandimm, and Liicina in them. A 
tooth of Goniopholis and freshwater shells have been reported from here. 
Upon this is (b) a white creamy limestone of more uniform thickness, 
but of no greater horizontal extension. It has an even surface below, 
but above is festooned by the encroachment of the succeeding beds 
before its consolidation. This contains Tiirritdla (cf. minuta^ Koch 
& Bunker), and a little Gasteropod like a smooth Turbo, but w^hich 
has not sufficient character for naming. In some places it also 
contains abundance of Ceritlvium j>ortlandkum. The next deposit 
(c) is a dark earthy clay, at first sight like the material of a “ dirt 
bed but both this and a are distinguished from the somewhat 
similar overlying beds by the absence of any rolled stones. The 
dark clay is no more extraordinary than similar deposits in the 
Chalk. The termination of these three takes place together at the 
same spot, where they are all rounded off between the succeeding 
deposit and the basal sands, as in the figure. Overlying this, and 
forcing it to take up its irregular shape, is (d) a shell limestone 
composed of Cerithium portlandicum and Astarte rugosa, with more 
occasionally Trigonia gibhosa, Pecten lamellosus, Cardium dissimile, 
Neritoma sinuosa, Buccinum angulatum, and Corhicella Morceana* 
These have collected in hardened blocks, which sank into the soft 
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mud below or became agglutinated to the basal sands when a and e 
had died out. 

This passes up into (e) a bed which below is a calc-tuff, but which 
gradually changes through a fine-grained broken-shell limestone 
into a fine white unfossiliferous limestone, and continues in an 
irregular manner into (/) a rather thick-bedded limestone. These 
three have a maximum united thickness of about 12 feet. They die 
out one after another against the basal sands, whose upper part has 
hereabouts a more continuous hardened block. The termination of/ 
is not seen ; but the end of the others may bo traced in the interval 
between the two quarries. In the next quarry to the south, how- 
ever, the top block of the basal sands has again 6 inches of stone 
full of Cerithkim ^ortlandicum surmounting it, showing that d is 
discontinuous by erosion and not by lack of deposit. The beds thus 
enumerated are nowhere else seen in the quarries ; but the Purbecks 
which overlie the basal sands on the western side may all be iden- 
tified with those that are to follow. The first of these (r;, fig. 3) is a 
light limestone brash, 6 feet in thickness where first seen, but rapidly 
diminishing to zero. Incorporated in it are various stones derived 
from the three lower beds, containing, of course, the fossils of the 
beds from which they are derived ; but there are sandy masses as 
well, so as to leave no doubt of the remaniS nature of the stones ; 
towards the top this bed becomes more compact. Purther on in the 
same quarry-face are two shallow erosions such as might bo made by 
a winding river ; and they are half filled by deposits similar to 
dying out on their sides. These are darker-coloured at the base, 
and contain very obvious stones. The compact upper portion (h) is 
continuous into the first hollow, and is then cut off, but occurs 
again in the next hoUow ; it attains a maximum of 2 feet, when it 
becomes quite a creamy limestone and yields small PaladincB, 
Above this comes (v‘) a dark line of earth which becomes black 
towards the oast, and contains many little white stones, as if it were 
a dirt bed ” or vegetable mould. This passes into Qc) a limestone 
brash, which yielded me a crocodilian scute. These two beds com- 
mence at one end of the quarry at 1 foot, increasing to 4 feet, and 
then die away to 2t feet. Above comes (/) some thin-bedded ferru- 
ginous-looking stone, which gradually thickens : the base is still 
more ferruginous and solid ; but I have not seen any fossils in it. 
The topmost deposit (m) beneath what may be an overwash of any 
age, though distinct from the modern soil, is another dark earthy 
band similar to i or the base of All these numerous beds die out 
shortly to the south, though the manner of their disappearance is 
not visible ; for in the next quarry (fig. 4) we find nothing but the 
flaggy beds of the first, N.E., pit overlying the basal sands. 

Having thus foUowod the several beds along the eastern side, we 
are able to understand better the appearance presented by the western 
face of the greater quarries (figs. 5-7). None of the deposits from 
a to / can bo recognized ; but the basal sands present an undulating 
surface, on which lies a brownish calcareous earth with stones of * 
various sizes along the bottom, and attaining a maximum of 3 
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feet. This reminds ns at once of g, especially as seen in tho last 
erosion, and is no doubt its continuation ; for upon it we find a 
creamy limestone similar to A, whose thickening in one direction and 
dying-out in the other may here be traced. This, again, is followed 
by the representatives of the earth and tho brashy limestone i and 
A:, here full of Cyprids. The blocks at the base are, in one or two 
cases, of large size, containing Cerithium portlandlcum ; and there are 
rolled fragments of Kimmeridge (?) Clay ; but usually they are only 
small white stones, and tho limestone becomes compact towards the 
top. Tho thin- splitting ferruginous rock follows for about 1 foot ; 
and then succeeds a line of laminated dark earth between two 
lighter bands ; and over all comes 3 or 4 feet of flaggy limestone, 
which may be, but is not proved to be, the same that overlies the 
basal sands at the north and south extremities of tho eastern 
section. But the extraordinary series of local deposits is not yet 
exhausted ; for the ferruginous bods (Z) which disappear to the south, 
when traced northward come to a bank, against which they end, 
and have derived blocks on the slope at their base. This bank is 
formed by first another dark clay band like t, and then by /r, a 
mass which is rubbly towards the base, but calcareous towards tho 
top, and has a limestone band in the middle. All here is covered 
by the dark sandy soil referred to the Lower Greensand. 

Wo have now to determine where among these deposits the 
Portland rocks end, and thereby to learn the nature and circum- 
stances of formation of the upper bods of that series. The section 
given in tho Geological-Survey Memoir of the N.E. quarry shows 
that, while d and e are considered Portland, / is considered Purbcck. 
That of the western side makes Z, or Z, or m the first Purbock bed, 
according to the part of the quarry it is supposed to be taken from ; 
while h is said to contain Trigom(v^ and the /on this side is called 
Portland Limestone, because of tho nodular fossiliferous masses it 
contains. Mr. Brodio’s section, however, makes h contain Planorlis^ 
and reckons it as Purbeck. I certainly saw no Trigonim in 7i, nor 
any thing but impressions of small shells, except on the east side, 
where the Paludinoi occur. 1 could find no freshwater fossils in / ; 
but its general behaviour, lying in hollows, and being filled at its 
base with derived Portland blocks and small stones, proves its 
unconformity to tho Portland, and that it was deposited under 
circumstances that are only to bo found in the Purbeck, On tho 
other hand, d is undoubtedly Portland by its fossils; and, as a 
matter of fact, all the fossils found in the actual bods above g are 
freshwater, all those of tho beds below d are marine. As for e and 
/, they attach themselves to d both actually and in their range ; and 
yet ^ is a calc- tuff, like the usual base of the Purbeck, and both 
appear to be unfossiliferous. Their character, therefore, at present 
is doubtful, and we must draw the upper line of the Portland either 
above / or above d ; in the latter case it would certainly be easy to 
obtain a block of which the upper part would be Purbeck and the 
lower Portland. This inclines mo to include tho two in the 
latter. 
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In the general section of Swindon (see PL VIII. fig. 5) we may 
therefore include all the deposits from a to /, as : — 

No. 1. This is shown to be exceeding local in range, and different 
in character from any other Portland rock ; but its origin cannot be 
satisfactorily discussed until after the description of the succeeding 
beds. 

No. 2, hitherto called the “basal sands,’’ have much of that 
character ; but even when most sandy thej’ are still calcareous, and 
in parts consist of comminuted shells. There are many irregular, 
hardened, calcareous blocks, and some lines crowded by Trigonia 
gibbosa of many varieties and other shells, especially about 9 ft. from 
the base. A good deal of it is false-bedded ; and the blocks often 
lie parallel to the false dip, and not to the true. It is of uneven 
thickness, owing to erosion at the top ; the maximum measurement 
is 27 ft. It would be impossible for any one who, like Dr. Pitton, 
had examined the Portland series in other districts to mistake the 
nature of these rocks. They are the obvious equivalents of the 
Tisbury stone and the lower portion of the flinty series at Portland. 
Here they have a minimum of consolidating silica, at Portland a 
maximum. They are accordingly so described by him ; and in this 
he is followed by Godwin- Austen and Damon. But, for some reason 
(nowhere stated), the Geological Survey has called these beds Portland 
Sands, and coloured them so on the map ; and hence they have been 
in late years so considered. This has led to further errors and to 
an unfortunate overlooking of the true Portland Sand in this district. 
The principal fossils of these calcareous sands (besides the usual 
Trigonia, Perna, &c.) are Ostrea solitaria, Lima rustiea, Mytilus 
unguiculatus, Cyprina pulchella, Corbula dammariensis, and Pleuro- 
mya tellina ; but they are not common. 

No. 3, The beds which follow these in the quarry, and which 
appear to have been seen only by Mr. Godwin-Austen, are of consi- 
derable interest. They are very fossiliferous, and present a greater 
development than the corresponding beds at Tisbury and Portland. 
They are only seen in the deepest parts of the great quarry — at the 
present time towards the south-west end. Here are 7 ft. of rubbly 
limestone-rock full of Trigonia gibbosa, the middle part entirely 
made of them. This is used for roads only ; but the lowest part 
is said to be burnt for lime. At its base is a groat accumulation of 
Lydian stones, or grains of glauconite. These subdivisions do not 
seem very constant in character, nor the shells always the same ; for 
the section given by Mr. Godwin-Austen of the opposite (N.E.) 
corner is somewhat different in detail. Fortunately, however, these 
beds have a wider range and 'some economic value, and hence are 
quarried at several places in the neighbourhood. The nearest to 
Swindon is that, long known, on the north of the road to Coate. 
Here are two sections succeeding one another on the dip, which is 
to the south. In the first, nearest the road, only the ordinary sandy 
beds, with their great indurated blocks (as in the great quarry), are 
to be seen ; but in the second, succeeding these in perfectly clear 
sequence, are the following : — 
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Section north of the Road to Coate. 

a. Calcareous sands, with hard block (as in great 

quarry) ° g 0 

b. Cardium- and Trigonia-h^ 3 g 

c. White chalky rock, with Cardia 1 2 

d. Limestone brash, with Trigmim 2 6 

e. Glauconitic limestone, in two beds 2 0 


There cannot be the slightest doubt, then, that these bods succeed 
those of the great quarry in a downward direction. The supposition 
that they corresponded to the beds overlying the “ basal sands has 
led to the introduction upon the map, at this spot, of a fault which 
does not exist. This quarry forms part of a slight synclinal fold ; 
for on the other side of the road is another, in which the beds dip 
to the north. This shows the same succession — the basal sands 
at the top and the remainder of the beds below, the last becoming 
very argillaceous. There is some doubt wdiether the glauconitic 
bed ought not to be separated from the rest, though it doubtless cor- 
responds to the base of No. 3 at Swindon. These quarries show a 
very interesting fauna, as in the following list : — 


Fossils of the Trigonia-&c(?6* near Swindon. 


c. Ammonites boloniensis (J)eL.). 

peclinatus {Ph.). 

Boisdini {Be Lor.). 

Pleurotoinaria rugala (^Ben.). 
Natioa elegans {iSov}.). 
c. Trigonia gibbosa (Sow.). 

Yoltzii (Ag.). 

incur 7a (lien.). 

(in<?) Carrei (Mun. Chal.). 

{in c) Cyprina elongata (Blake). 

Oypricardia costilera (Blake). 


Anisocardia pulchella (BeLor.). 
c. Cardiiini dissiinile (Sow.), 
Lucina povtlandica (Sovk). 
c. rieuromya tellina ( Foil.:!). 
Tbraoia tencra (Ag.). 

Mytilus iinguiculatiis (Pkill.). 

boloniensis (Be Lor.). 

pernoides (Bbm.). 

Lima rustica (Sow,). 

or n ala (Biiv.). 

Pecten laiuellosus (Sow.), 


The quarry to the cast of the reservoir reaches to the upper part 
of these beds, having No. 2 overlying. It is characterized by the 
abundance of Ammonites, Pecten, and Pleuromya, as above. 

The outlier at Bourton (PI. VIII. fig. 6) shows, for the most part, a 
continuation of these beds. In the southern quarry little but loose 
sandy limestones, with very few fossils, are seen. These no doubt cor- 
respond to the “ basal sands of Swindon. The only fossil actually 
seen was Trigonia gibbosa ; but both this and Ammonites become more 
abundanii towards the top. In another quarry in the village, the suc- 
ceeding rubbly beds are full of various fossils — Pleurotomaria rugata, 
Pecten lamellosm, Trigonia gibbosa, Carditirn Pellati, Cyprina swin- 
doncn8is,&G. The most noteworthy feature is the abundance of EcMno- 
hrissus Brodiei, yAiioh, like all other Portlandian urchins, is elsewhere 
BO rare. The Cardium, recorded also by M. Ssemann from Swindon, 
and compared by M. De Loriol, is distinctly different from C. dissimile, 
and belongs to the lowest true Portland beds at Boulogne ; and the 
Cyprina is found at a lower horizon at Swindon. Besides these are 
many Ammonites not seen in situ — A. boloniensis, A, bipleoc, and a 
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curious form not seen elsewhere, — perhaps the J, BlekJieri of 
Boulogne. These beds have a thickness of some 8 ft. ; and they are 
succeeded by a strong solid block 3 ft. thick, for which the quarry 
is worked. This contains few or no Trigonice^ but is full of Pema 
Bouchardi and oysters. Its base is full of dark-coloured stones of 
various materials and sizes. Among them are Lydian stones and 
light-coloured quartz ; but some are hardened phosphatic nodules 
derived from fossils of previous formations, among which a Cardimn 
and a Plearomya are recognizable, doubtless from some part of the 
Kimmeridge Clay. The inference to be drawn from these nodules 
must not be overlooked. Glauconitic grains, derived doubtless in 
the same manner, are usually characteristic of the sand below ; and 
similar nodules occur in the lower beds at Tisbury ; but all are absent 
in the district of Portland. Hence these more northern districts 
were more rajndly upheaved than those to the south, and brought 
earlier into the conditions which are necessary for calcareous 
deposits. Below this hardened block comes a mass of argillaceous 
shell-conglomerate, like No. 5 of Swindon, to bo noticed hereafter. 
All these features indicate that the fossiliferous Bourton beds, though 
of a similar structure to the Trigonia-haUB at Swindon, represent 
a slightly earlier date as well as that at which the latter were 
formed. These, therefore, are the earliest rocks which in this 
district can be referred to the Portland Stone, and are parallel to 
the TrigoniaAiadi at the base of the Tisbury freestone. 

The similarity of the succession noticed in the various districts as 
yet described shows that the order of events was the same, but affords 
no proof that they were synchronous ; the evidence of the fossils, on 
the contrary, goes to show that the more northern wore the earlier ; 
and this wo must bear in mind in interpreting the higher beds. 

The ‘‘ basal sands ” of Swindon have been seen to be covered with 
shelly masses abounding in Astarte rugosa, just as the freestone of 
Chicksgrove is. These masses have other fossils in common ; but 
the Oerithmm is not concavam^ but and therefore 

ceases to be a guide, and wo must take the base of the chalky beds 
of Chicksgrove and Upway as the anterior limit for the ago of No. 1 
here. If the Purbeck be always of the same age, the posterior limit 
would bo the ago of the Itoach ; and thus the few small beds, limited 
to the N.E. of the Swindon quarry, would represent a long interval 
of time — too long for their obviously rapid deposition. No doubt 
there may have been CentJiiimi-hGds overlying / (if that be truly 
Portland), of which the blocks in g are the only remnant ; but there 
is no proof of this. Moreover we must not forget the difference 
in character between the Purbecks of Swindon and those of more 
southern districts. In the latter wo have uniform deposits over con- 
siderable distances, lying on unevenly but not deeply eroded Portland 
rocks ; in the former there are the carvings of rivers, the transported 
blocks, and the rapid dying-out of deposits — all features charac- 
teristic of subaerial action. Seeing, then, that wo have reason to 
believe that the earliest “ Portland Stone here antedated that at 
Portland, we are justified in concluding that the land here emerged 
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sooner from the ocean, and, moreover, more rapidly ; hence the 
regular deposits reached only to the “ basal sands.” Then incursions 
from the land produced the strange miUe of the beds a to d, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Godwin- Austen ; and finally the newly risen Portland 
was carved out by the river whose course is stiU marked in tho 
quarry. The more gradual elevation of the south left time for 
the deposition of the Whit bed and the Boach ; and when the sea was 
finally expelled its place was taken by a large shallow lake, ofttimes 
dried up, and during portions of the minor oscillations supporting 
forests of cycads and conifers, whose growth on the spot, well known 
there, is sought for in vain at Swindon. We are led, therefore, 
to this apparently strange conclusion, that the freshwater strata of 
JSwindon, though unconforniahle to those below ^ and representing the 
Purbech in the order of events^ are probably in point of actual time 
as old as some parts of the Portland. This conclusion will be found 
confirmed by a study of the districts further north. 

1 ^ 0 . 4. Below tho limestones at 8windon, and for some way round, 
is a very stiff clay, which rapidly breaks down on exposure to tho 
weather. It is very retentive of water, and makes a base for tho 
wells of the town and for the reservoir to the south. I have seen it 
in several places ; but in only one, a newly-made well in tho town, 
were any fossils obtainable. These were Trlgonia incurva or Pellati^ 
Perna Bouchardi, Mytilus aidissiodorensis, Corbula dammariensls. 
Area Beaugrandl, and Cyprina elongata — a fauna which decides 
their correlation with tho Portland Band. I have not seen the 
true thickness ; but it was reported to me as 20 feet, which must 
be a maximum. It will be remembered that just such a clay 
precedes the shelly limestones in the Isle of Portland. This clay, at 
Bwindon, has unfortunately been mistaken for the Kimmeridgo Clay, 
which has had tho effect, first, of inducing the roforenco of the rocks 
above to the Portland Bands, and, secondly, of causing a neglect of 
tho underlying beds. It was to the latter that Dr. Eitton alluded 
when he wrote of the Portland Sands, though they appear to have 
been not well exposed in his time. 

No. 5. This bed is so well exposed in road-scctions to the north and 
west of the Swindon hill, and contains so interesting a fauna, that 
it is extraordinary that it should have attracted so little attention. 
As seen in the groat road- cutting on the north slope of the town, its 
upper part is a sandy glauconitic clay, full of fossils, and the lower 
part is a regular lumachello of Exogyra brnntrutana. The total 
thickness is not here seen, but it must be more than G feet. On the 
western slope of the hill there is another road-exposure of these and 
the beds below; Here the present portion is a sharp ferruginous 
sandstone of brown colour, very irregular in its manner of lying, as 
though near its termination. It occupies, however, tho same 
position, and must be a modification of the other form ; Dr. Eitton 
alludes to a third form of it. The fossils also are somewhat different, 
and tho oysters scarcely make a lumachellc. These beds have not 
been half searched ; they would yield a very largo fauna. A few 
hours on different occasions have produced the following ; — 
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Fossils of the Portland Swindon. 


Ammonites biplex (Sow.). 

c. pectinatus (Ph.). 

Alaria Thurmanni (Cont.), 
Cerithium Laraberti (Be Lor.), 
c. Turbo Foucardi (Cott.). 
Belphinula globosa (Btiv.). 
Pleuromya Voltzii (Ag.). 
Plectomya rugosa (Rom.), 
c. Pholadomya tinnida (Ag.). 

Sowerbya longior (Blake), 
c, Astarte polymorph a (Co7if.). 

* Sasmanni (I)cLor.). 

Myoooncha portlandica (Blake), 

vSaimanni (Bollf.). 

Cyprina swindoiieusis (Blake). 

pulcbella (Be Lor.). 

Lithodomus, sp. 

Lucina fragosa (Be Lor.). 
Oardiuin Morinicum (Be Lor.). 


c. Trigonia Pellali (Be Lor.). 

swindonensis (Blake). 

Area, Yelledae (Be Lor.). 

Mytiliis autisBiodorensie (Cott.). 

longue vus (Cemt.). 

boloniensis (Be Lor.). 

Perna Bayani ? (Be Lor.), 

c. Boucliardi (Opp.)* 

Pinna BuprajurfjnsiB (D Orb.). 
Lima boloniensis (Be Lor,), 
c. Pecten Morini (Be Lor.). 

■ suprajuronsis (B'Orh.). 

solidus (Rom..). 

Placunopsis Lycetti (Be Lor.), 
Ostrea bononiic (Be Lor.) ? 

m ultilbrmis(Ab6>A ^ Bunk.). 

Exogyra bruntriitana (Thurm.). 

* Acrosulenia Kcenigi (Besm,). 


More, perhaps, of these are new than the list would indicate ; 
but whatever names are assigned, the fauna itsdf is very distinct 
from that of the Portland rock. Trigonia gihhosa has not yet 
arrived, nor even Card! am dlssiniile. Many of the forms are cha- 
racteristic of the so-called middle Portland of Boulogne or of the 
highest “ Portlaiidiaii ” beds of other districts. Indeed tlie relations 
are closer to the Kimmeridge Clay than to the Portland Stone ; yet 
the stone most certainly belongs to the Portland Sand, and cor- 
responds to Nos. 11, 12 of the typical section, with which it shows a 
wonderfully close agroomont. At Bourton the bed beneath the 
conglomeratic rock is just like tho top of this at the north of 
Swindon, and contains Pecten Morini and Pholadomga twnida. 

Up to tlie present day there has scarcely been known a particular 
fauna for the Portland Sand. It has not been separated pala 3 onto- 
logically from the Stone ; and tho fossils quoted from it are often 
those of the basal bed of the latter. In l)r. Fitton’s list, which is 
still the longest, the only named species which do not also occur in 
the Stone, are two SerjfiUee, a Lima, TrigonelJites, and Ostrea solitarla. 
In Prof. Phillipses list Hemicidaris Davidsoni is the only one ; but, 
in reality, many of his additions belong, in all probability, to this 
horizon, though quoted as from the Stone. Such, for example, must 
be his Pecten nitescem (=P. solidus), Pinna lanceolata ( = P. supra-- 
jurensis), Modiola pectinata (==Myt. autissiodorensis), Pholadomya 
rustica and incegualis (=:P. tumida), and Ammonites pectinatus 
(which is the same as A. Bevillei, Be Lor. ; but Phillips’s name has 
the priority). The present list, with those that occur in Dorset- 
shire, will, to a certain extent, supply the deficiency. 

No. 6. A series of loose yellow-grey or white sands, with enor- 
mous doggers, some at the top being a compact calc-grit, with 2Vz- 
gonia Pellati and Pleuromya Voltzii, some nearer the bottom being 
glauconitic and more fossiliferous, with Pernce also. Below these 
* Found by Mr. Hudleston. 
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the sand becomes much more argillaceous, but is not retentiTe of 
waber, which bursts out above some saiidy-chiy beds crowded with 
the usual fossils of the Kimmeridge Clay. The line between the 
two formations is, perhaps, somewhat arbitrary ; but the porous or 
non-porous nature is of some consequence, and the fossils suddenly 
cease above the water, except in the doggers. This latter fact is of 
no consequence palaDontologically, as it may simply prove that the 
percolating waters have removed the fossils ; but it adds to the proof 
of the lithological change. Including all this, the total thickness at 
the north of Swindon may be estimated at 50 feet, which is pro- 
bably not beyond the truth. Mr. Godwin-Austen^s section at 
Eourton makes this only 7 feet with a query. I did not see it there ; 
it may have thinned in that direction, but scarcely to so great an 
extent. 

I must here confess that I was in error about the Kimmeridge 
Clay at Swindon being all Lower Kimmeridge. The sandy beds at 
the top belong to the Upper by their fossils ; those belonging to it 
are such of the list on p. 211 (ft. J. G. S. vol. xxxi.) as occur in ihe 
general list with W. only against them. The same may be said of 
the clay at Hartwell ; it is Upper Kimmcridge ; the fossils recorded 
/. c. p. 212, only prove its relation to the Lower Kimmeridge. The 
range of these sandy beds, and the fossils here and elsewhere found 
in them, prove them to correspond to the strata above the first paper 
slab of the typical section. This error was corrected by the perusal 
of M. Sa3mann’s statements. Unfortunately, from their misnaming 
these beds Portlandian, 1 had not read MM. De Loriol and Pellat’s 
work, in which these statements are made. A further examination 
of the beds, however, has made me fully concur in them. 

Oxfordshire, 

In this county there is no place where the whole of the Port- 
landian rocks can be seen in one section, and no special feature is 
presented by those that are visible ; hence the chief importance here 
is the means of connexion afforded between the counties of Wilts and 
Bucks. The various members of the formation dip gently to the 
east, and arc overlapped unconformably by the ferruginous sands of 
a later period ; so that one has to traverse miles in order to pass 
through a comparatively small thickness, and we must wait for tho 
interpretation of the sections till Buckinghamshire has been ex- 
amined. 

The uppermost beds of the Portland here shown spread out in a 
broad area by the villages of Great Hazeley and Great Milton. The 
section at the former place has been admirably described by Dr.Fitton, 
who saw a lower bed of stone than is now visible ; and I need only 
point out the general characteristics for the sake of comparison. The 
base of all these quarries (PI. VIII. fig. 7) is a yellow sand (4), not in 
the least glauconitic, which extends downwards some 10 or 12 feet. 
In this must be contained the lower bed of stone mentioned by Dr. 
Fitton. The lowest stone (3) now seen is a shell-brash limestone, 
mostly devoid of fossils, least compacted at the top, but hardening 
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below by an accumulation of sbells, so that at the base it is full of 
Trigonia gibhosa and other fossils. This varies in thickness in the 
quarries from 5 feet to 8 feet, but is always the object of the exca- 
vations. It is separated from the overlying rocks by a thin band 
of clay, still full of broken Trigonife, which, in an ill-preserved 
state, abound throughout all the sections where any fossils occur at 
aU, and especially towards the base. The next bed (2) is similar to 
the one below, but has the appearance of rolled masses of stone, so 
consolidated by similar material, that the separate pieces are scarcely 
recognizable, the whole being from 4 feet to 5 feet thick. The top (1) 
is a solid block of gritty limestone, 2 feet thick, with Fernce, The 
chief fossils lie here in beds Nos. 2 and 3. The upper one contains, 
among others, Ceritliium portlandicMm ; and the lower one has 2Vi- 
gonia incurva^ Lima rustica, Pecten lamellosus, Ostrea e^vpansa, 
and Pleiiromya tellina. The presence of the last two is worthy of 
note. A similar section may bo seen at Cuddesdon, where the road- 
way of the village is for some space made by No. 2. But it is dif- 
ficult to find in this district any exposure of the lower beds. Pits 
are opened and closed again so rapidly that it is a chance at any 
moment whether any are visible. There is a road-section to the 
west of Groat Milton, which might well commence at the base of 
No. 4 ; but its indications are not very satisfactory. It would show 
that there is a rubbly limestone (5) with Pleuromya and Cardixm 
(? dissimile), which is very argillaceous towards the centre, and is 
followed below by nodular sand (6). The thicknesses, which are 
not great, cannot be accurately ascertained. Glimpses may be 
caught of a similar succession at Cuddesdon and Garsington. At 
the former, dark rubbly beds with green grains and small pebbles 
form the upper boundary of a pond, so that they are probabl}^ pre- 
ceded by clay ; and at the latter a temporary excavation showed 
4 feet of rubbly green glauconitic beds full of fossils, in which 
diwn Pellati, Trigonia inmrval, and Ammonites hiplex abounded, 
but Trigonia gibhosa was very rare. This became very soft and green 
towards the base, with a number of small stones. Not more than 
30 feet intervene between this and the Kimmcridge Clay, which, aU 
over this district, is of the same sandy character at the top as it is 
at Swindon. 

We are now able to place in its proper position the well-known 
section at Shotover given by Pitton*, Phillips t, and SeemannJ;. 
This gives, as the latter author has shown, a bank with fossils, in- 
cluding Trigonia gibhosa at the top, and doubtless the homo of many 
of the fossiis quoted by Phillips. This corresponds to No. 5, and is 
succeeded downwards by non-glauconitic non-fossiliferous sands, and 
then sands which are both glauconitic and fossiliferous and contain 
the huge doggers, as at Swindon. The total thickness seen here is 
estimated by Prof. Phillips at from 70 to 80 feet. There can be no 
mistaking these sands, with their glauconitic grains and fossils such 

* Loc. cit p. 278. t Geology of Oxford, p. 413 and pi. 16. 

X Be Loriol and Pellat, M6m. Ac. Soc. Phys. et Hist. Nat. Geneve, tom. xix. 
p. 192, pi. i. 
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as Pholadomya iumida {rustica^ Ph.). They are the strict representa- 
tives, not as Prof. Phillips seems to have thought, of the “ basal 
sands ' ’ of Swindon, but of 'No, 6 of that station, tho great scries of 
sands which lie beneath the fossiliferous zone. This is important, as 
showing that here, at least, the sands have scarcely diminished in 
thickness, though, from the order of the beds as given by Dr. Eitton, 
it is plain that we cannot trace individual portions ; for the sand and 
clay which should represent Nos. 4 and 5, seem here reversed in 
position. 

Tho whole interpretation, however, of this Oxfordshire district 
must be postponed till after the description of the remainder of the 
Portland rocks in Buckinghamshire. 

Buclcingluimshire, 

There is a singular uniformity in the deposits, which spread over 
a considerable district, here, commencing on the south at a lino from 
Brill to Thame, and ending on the north at a lino from Qiiainton 
to Stukeley, beyond which no deposits of this ago have been traced. 
Numerous sections in this area are given by Dr. Eitton. Mr. Brodie 
has given part of that at Brill*; and the succession at Hartwell is 
figu led by tom annt with much accuracy. A generalized account, 
therefore, of the beds will bo of most value, indicating where each 
portion may best bo seen (see figs. 8, 0, PL VIII.). 

In some places tho top of the Portland rock is uncovered or is fol- 
lowed by ferruginous sands of a far subsequent date ; but in many 
the succeeding rocks are white limestones and dark clays with 
freshwater fossils, usually referred to the Purbcck. In those cases 
there is no such tumultuous river with largo Portland blocks as 
has carved out the hollows at Swindon ; but tho beds follow in an 
undisturbed manner, as they do in the Isle of Portland and at Chicks- 
grove, or even more so. In the quarry at Hartwell there is a great 
erosion of the upper bods, and the space is filled with, dark stony 
earth; but this is in the froshw^atcr strata only, nnd there is no 
stone above to give a posterior limit to the age of the erosion. At 
Long Crendon also is a bed immediately above tho Portland, which 
has at its base great pieces of a white calcareous stone imbedded in 
a greenish white clay ; but these are not Portland stones, and there 
is no proof of erosion. At South Oving, at Quainton, and at Brill 
the succession is very regular, and no indication to the contrary is 
given in any of Dr. Eitton’s sections. We may conclude, therefore, 
that there were never any more Portland rocks deposited in this 
district than those now seen, and that they are not merely dimi- 
nished in appearance by the overlap of more modern strata. 

No. 1 . Tho uppermost Portland rocks in aU tho quarries seen are 
composed of compacted shell-brash — the size and quality of the par- 
ticles probably depending on the shells broken up, as they vary very 
much. The absence of oolite in this district is remarkable (what 
does occur is in the Purbeck at Brill), a point in which these beds 

* In Wright’s Monograph of Brit. Foss. Echin. Pal. Soc. p. 854. 

t De Lonol and Peliat, loc. cit, pi. i. fig. 7, and p. 189. 
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agree with those at Chicksgrove*. This upper Portland bed is 
often separable into two, the upper being more broken, but having 
abundant Trigoniw at its base, which in most northern quarries 
are much perforated by small LitliodomL The lower block makes a 
solid building-stone, which is often the object of the quarries. The 
total thickness of this portion is pretty uniform at about 4 feet, 
however much the minor more consolidated bands may vary. In the 
quarry at Bierton, near Aylesbury t, the character seems different; 
for the fossils are Mytilus 'ptdlidm and some unrecognizable bivalves, 
and the resulting rock is much softer. This latter character, how- 
ever, is repeated at Coney Hill, near Over Winchenden, where is a 
very important section ; examined, however, in the direction of the 
dip, along the road from Aylesbury to Thame, it retains the cha- 
racter at its escarpment, but is diminished to 3 feet. The ordinary 
Trigonia is T. glhhosa ; but Siemann mentions T. ? Pdlati as from here 
at Hartwell, and Dr. Eitton mentions the only Belemnite known 
in the Portland Stone as coming from this at (Juainton. 

No. 2 is a more or loss creamy limestone, but not always retain- 
ing that character, and having a very fossiliferous band at the base. 
It is, indeed, divisible into three blocks, when the upper part is the 
most creamy and abounds in small well-preserved fossils, especially 
Natica ceres, the middle is a harder block, and the basal portion is 
hardened by the great abundance of Trigonioe and other shells. At 
Coney Hill this part is thicker than usual, and the three blocks are 
4 feet, 4 feet, and 1 foot respectively, the top one very rich in fossils. 
The lower parts of this are of considerable economic value in the 
northern portion of the area, -where they are the object of the 
quarries for building-stone and lime ; and a large part of the village 
of 'Whitchurch has this for its natural paving. 'Where the base is 
consolidated by shells, the thickness is from 8 to 9 feet on the 
whole; but towards the south the lower part loses its abundant 
shells, which become more uniformly distributed, and it becomes a 
brown non- creamy limestone, called the “ greys,” with an underlying 
whiter rock, making, with the upper creamy parts, a total thickness 
of 13 feet. Those features arc seen in the quarries at Brill and 
Crondon. From Dr. Eitton’s account of a pit near Stukelcy, it would 
appear, on the other hand, to diminish towards the north. The 
fauna of this portion is extensive. 


Fossils of the Creamy Limestones of Buckinghamshire. 


c. Amraonites bOloniensis {Be Lor,). 

c. triplex (^Sow,). 

pseudogigas {BWee). 

Beleranites, sp. { 

Alaria Beaugrandi (Dc Lor,). 


Natica elegans {Sow.). 

c. ceres {Be Lor.). 

incisa {Blake). 

( Marcousaiia §). 

( Hebertaua §). 


♦ The Purbeck beds here also agree ip having flinty masses in them, 
t l%e spot is marked by a fault on the Survey Map, and Gault and Green- 
sand introduced, of which there is no sign in the quarry, 
i Fide Dr. Fitton. 

§ Fide M. Ssemann. I have seen none like them, though looking particularly 
for them. 
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Ceritiiium portlandicum 

Hudlestom (Blake), 

Qrthostoma aouticarina (Blake), 
Pleurotomaria ragata (Ben,), 
Pleuromya tellina (Ag,), 

Voltzii (Ag,), 

Nesera portlandica (Cott,), 
Oorbula dammariensis (Buv.), 
Lithodomus, sp. 

Astarte rugoBa (Sow.), 

Cyprina implicata (Be Lor,), 

elongata (Blake), 

Oypncsardia costifera (Blake). 
Lucina portlandica 

minuscula ? (Blake). 

Anisocardia pulchella ? (Be Lor,), 
Cardium dissimile (Sow.), 

calcareum (Btake). 


e, ITrigonia gibbosa (Sow,), 

xnourra (Pan.). 

Pellati (j)e Lor,), 

tenuitexta (Lyo.)^, 

Area Beaugrandi (Be Lor,), 
Nucula depressa (Blake), 

Mytilus autissiodorensis? (Cott.), 
c. Pema Bouohardi ((^,), 

0. Peoten lamellosus (Sow, , 

-- — BuprajurenBiB (B M.), 

Lima rustioa (Sow,). 
c. Ostrea expansa (iSctc.). 

c. bononiae (Be Lor.), 

Ekogyra bruntrutana (^umi.), 
Plicatula echinoides (Blake), 
Serpula quinquangularis ( Gold/.), 
EohinobrisBus Brodiei*, 


The most characteristic of these is the little Natica ceres, which 
marks an horizon in the true Portlandian of Boulogne. The other 
Naticce mentioned by De Loriol as found here by M. Saemann come 
from the Boulognian grits ; I have not been able to see any thing 
like them in Buckinghamshire. Of the fossils usually occurring in 
higher beds Cerithium portlandicum is only common in one place. 
Lmina portlandica and Astarte rugosa are rare. The first of these 
three seems always to be commonest in the uppermost beds of a loca- 
lity, whatever their age ; perhaps its presence is a sign of approaching 
freshwater conditions. The Cardium is the true dissimile, and not 
Pellati, which occurs abundantly below. The larger oysters are 
abundant ; and the Plicatula is not rare. De Loriol mentions Serpida 
coacervata as common on the shells from this district; but the 
common Serpula is not that species, which I have seen nowhere from 
Portland rocks ; it is not even S, gordialis, but a carinated species, 
which becomes abundant below. 

No. 3. Throughout the whole district there is, underlying these 
limestones, a bed of yellowish brown sand, which is blue when first 
extracted. It is not at all glauconitic, and contains but few fossils. 
Towards the north, at Quainton, there is at the base a Serpulite, the 
species being S, quinquangularis ; it does not form a hard rock, and 
reaches a thickness of 2 feet. The nearest spot to this at whicli 
this portion of the series is seen again, viz. Coney Hill, shows this 
to be very local, as it has diminished to 6 inches, and is not solely 
composed of Serpidce. The whole thickness, however, a little under 
6 feet, remains the same ; and I have nowhere seen more than 
6 feet. The only interest attaching to this bed is its constancy, 
and the fact that it occurs within the limits which we must assign 
to the4*ortland Stone as distinguished from the Portland Sand, 

No. 4. This is a mass of rubbly limestone of very peculiar cha- 
racter, seen admirably in the quarries towards the north. Dr. 
Pitton mentions it in his section at Quainton as the middle rock 
and rubble, abounding in fossils.” It may still be seen there ; but 


^ Fide Mr. Brodie. 




Q.J.a.S. No. 142. 
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its clwa<to IB at Coney S3H. 3ffere about ® 

o^sed, layers of 

tlie shell attached; and yet, ’^ea they 
' ^ the rook, there is no eigEof the rest 

^ ^ the 4?^# ^ the‘"mataax We are therefore forced to the eondu- 
sion that the d^^osit is a radiatributed one, the shells ha'ni^ become 
' fossiliBi^ in an earlier malaix, from which they haTU been roDed 
oat. The peealiar character of the fossils, as will be seen, points 
to the same conclusion. At an admirable section at Lodge Hill, 
made for drawing up stone for the building of a mansion at the 
summit, 12 feet of these rubbly beds appear, the base being im- 
bedded irregularly in the underlying sandJ They may also be re- 
cognized by their fossils, occupying the Great Western railway- 
cutting east of Aylesbury. At Brill, this part of the series can only 
be traced in a rough cHff-face over the brickyards ; but some rubbly 
beds of the same character have a thickness at one place of 6 feet 
6 inches. The following is the fauna observed : — 


Fossils of the Rvhhly Beds of Bmldmjhamshire, 

c. Trigonia Pellati {I)e Lor,), 

incur va {Ben,), 

Voltzii {Ag,). 

muricata {Qoldf,). 

Micheloti^e Lor.), 

Perna Bouchardi ( 0pp.), 

Lima rustica {Sow,). 

ornata {Buv.). 

bifurcata (Blake), 

Pecten lainellosus (Sow.). 

Ostrea solitaria (Sow,). 

Plicatula Boisdini {I)e Lor.). 

echinoidos (Blake). 

Serpula quinquangularis (Qoldf.). 
Glyphea, sp. 

In this fauna the scarcity of Gasteropoda is at once noticed ; this 
may bo accounted for by their having been destroyed in the break- 
ing up of the old beds. The Ammonites pectinatm is an important 
introduction for the purpose of correlation. Its presence and the 
change of the common Oardium and Trigonia into other species, 
mark an earlier date ; and several fossils which are new or peculiar 
have the same tendency. 

No. 6. The section at Lodge Hill, before mentioned, shows a suc- 
cession of sand and shell-beds, doubtless of the same character as 
No, 4, and of very little consequence, though here reaching 12 feet 
6 inches. They are separated, because, on the one hand, they are not 
glauconitic, and, on the other, they are less constant than the over- 
lying rubble beds. They are seen also in the cutting near Aylesbury, 
but towards the south they appear to die out, thus being comple- 
mentary to the sand below. 


Ammonites bolaniensis (Be Lor.). 

pseudogigas (Blake). 

triplex (Sow.). 

biplex (Sow,). 

pectin atus (Ph,). 

Pleurotomaria rugata (Ben,). 
Natica turbiniformis (Bom,). 
Thracia tenera (Ay.), 
c. Pleuromya tellina (Ag.). 

Sowerbya longior (Blake). 
c. Myoconcha portlandica (Blake). 
Cyprina implicata (Be ]})r.). 

Bronguiarti ? (Piet, et B.) 

Unicardiuin circulare (B'Orh.). 
c. Oardium Pellati (Be Lor.), 

r. dissimile (Sow.). 

Mytilus jurensis (Bam.). 

- boloniensis (Be Lor.). 
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Ho. 6. 19ie i^BOoOBiMo beds. Hiese a^^ear to bave been ieea ia 
several plaees by Bp, Fitton yakwB I caa aovr find no exposure. At 
the Lodge-HiEtnittiiig siKfii stone Is just vidLbl6, bnt tb^ is not 
more tb^ 16 feet between tbe top and tbe Eimmeridge Clajr. In 
the bricdsyard at Haitwdl, about 6 feet of very mst^id 

alnn^t immediately overMi^ the Kixnmeiid^ €lay. Similar rode is 
oontinned noilhwiids to Ihe barren, Stukeley ; and to the mvAk <ji 
the area in the section at Brill, B feet of glauoonitie matter is found 
beneath the rubble bed Ho. 4. These contain hardened masses of 
stone full of * broken fossils, and at the base a pebble-bed full 
Lydian stones. I have recorded only Ammonites hoknimm^ A, 
psevdogigas, and A, hipleco from these beds ; but they have not been 
properly searched. 

No. 7. The last of this series are argillaceous sands which lead 
down into the Kimmeridgo Clay, but are not distinctly glauconitic. 
Like the lowest bed at Swindon, they chiefly differ from the true 
Kimmeridge Clay in being barren of fossils ; and the two can scarcely 
be separated at Hartwell, while at Brill only G feet are seen. On 
the other hand, Dr. Fitton has recorded a thickness of 30 feet of 
sands near Thame, and stated them to contain liuge calcareous doggers 
like those mot with at Shotover. I have not been able to confirm 
this ; but I think they must bo a development of this part of the 
series. 

The whole thickness of the Portland rocks in this district can thus 
be estimated on the average to bo no more than 60 or 70 feet, 
including the sands at the S.E. corner. Thus a great reduction has 
taken place from Oxfordshire, and still more from Wiltshire. A 
similar reduction is seen in the underlying Kimmeridge Clay, as 
Exogyra virgula is reported a short distance below the pits at Hart- 
well. This reduction, however, is mainly due to the thinness of the 
Portland 8ands, while the expansion or contraction of the Stone de- 
pends upon how it is related to the more southern deposits, which 
we must now proceed to discuss. 

In the first place it is obvious that we can trace the same sequence 
in Oxfordshire as has been described in Bucks. The brashy beds 
above, the more consolidated beds below, with their base full of 
Trigonice, with Ostrea expavsa and IHeuromya tellina^ underlain by 
non-glauconitic sand, are all repeated ; and in the space below are 
glauconiticbeds and non-glauconitic concretionary sands. While, then, 
the tendency in the two counties is obviously for the sands to somewhat 
change their character by the dying-out of the concretionary beds as 
we pass to the north, the upper part remains sufficiently constant to 
justify us in seeking still further relations with the beds in Wiltshire, 
Bourton being no further removed from Great Hazeley than the latter 
is from Stukeley. 

There are but two interpretations of the Buckinghamshire and 
Oxfordshire beds which can be advanced with any show of reason. 
The first and perhaps most natural assumption without particular 
study is, that we have here thin representatives of all the Portland 
deposits elsewhere reaching a far greater thickness. The other isj 
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that we may match these beds with some part of those at Swindon, 
and that we have in them only a portion of the series elsewhere found. 

We have seen, indeed, that the Swindon rocks are part only of 
those at Tisbuiy; but then the former are exceptional in other 
respects, and higher rocks may have been denuded there, which 
should be found again further north. There is therefore no par- 
ticular presumption in favour of the latter interpretation, nor is there 
any against it ; for though the Portland Sands below are seen to thin 
out, if we compare Portland, Swindon, Shotover, and Brill, the 
thinness of them at Tisbury, and perhaps also at Bourton, shows that 
this is not a general phenomenon. The point must therefore be de- 
cided by observation of detail. 

If now we compare the northern sections with that at Swindon, 
and especially that part which is seen on the road to Coate, as de- 
tailed on p. 209, there is a certain amount of agreement — more than 
can be found by a comparison with any other part of the series. To- 
wards the lower part the basal sands often consist of a kind of 
shelly brash, which will compare with No. 1. The two Trigonia- 
beds with the white chalky rock with Cardia recall well the three 
parts of No. 2, especially the Trigonia-hedL^ox, the base, which is seen 
both in Oxfordshire and, in a slightly different form, at Bourton. 
The glauconitic limestones below these, which are really much more 
sandy than those above, may well represent, in a changed aspect, 
the underlying sands, with their preceding rubble beds ; or it may 
be that the clay of Swindon represents those. If we take this cor- 
relation and test it by the fossils, we shall find so remarkable a con- 
firmation that no doubt is left in my mind as to its correctnesss. 
The following are found in both sets of deposits : — 

Fossils common to the Limestones of Buchinghamshire and the Trigonia- 
heds of Swindon and Bourton, and peculiar to these or most common 
in them, 

AmmoniteB pectinatus {Ph.). 

*Natica elegans {/Sow.). 

Trigonia Voltzii 
^Oyprina elongata (Blake). 

♦Oypricardia costifera (Blake). 

^^Anisocardia pulchella (Be Lor.). 

Of these such as are marked with an asterisk occur in the creamy 
limestones, which are thus not to be separated as a higher part than 
that at Swindon. Other fossils have the same tendency. Thus, the 
Ammonites are those of low horizons, as are Trigonia Fellati, 
Lima rustim, Exogyra hrimtrutana, and an abundance of Ostrea ex^ 
joansa, and Pl&aromya tellina. 

I regard, therefore, the whole of the limestones of Buckingham- 
shire as an expansion of the Trigonia-he^s of Swindon, except that 
the brashy beds at the top correspond to part of the “ basal sands ” 
of the latter place, but not to the whole. 

If this be the true correlation of the Portland limestones, it follows 
that, as the freshwater Purbecks succeed them without interruption. 


’‘Pleuromya tellina (Ag.), 
Thracia tenera (Ag,). 

MytiluB unguiculatuB (Ph.). 

boloniensis (Be Lor.). 

*Ecliinobrissu8 Brodiei (Wr.). 
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they must liave been deposited during tbe period in -wbicb, at Tis- 
bury and Portland, the remainder of the flinty series, the "Whit-bed 
and theEoach were being formed, and they are thus older than some 
portions of the Portland rocks. 

Summary. 

The facts arrived at by this investigation may be briefly recapitu- 
lated as follows ; — 

In all the sections near the coast, tbe Purbeck is separated from 
the Poitland by a line of clay ; but the uppermost bed of the former 
is not always the same, and the line of junction, though not eroded, 
is irregular. The Portland series shows first the Whit-bed and 
Eoach characterized by particular fossils, and especially hj Ammonites 
giganteus, and lying with local unconformity on tho next beds. 
The characters of this part differ in the various localities ; and it 
almost thins out at XJpway. It may be known as the Building-stone 
series. Below is the Flinty series, divisible into several parts, highly 
fossiliferous at the base, and characterized by Ammonites hohniensis 
&c. This is thickest at St. Alban’s, and becomes very chalky at Upway. 
The Portland Sands contain a variety of beds (clays, cement-stones, 
and oyster-beds), and have a peculiar fauna distinct from the lime- 
stones above ; but these characters are not constant. The thickness 
must be assumed much greater than has usually been done, unless 
the limit of the Kimmeridge Clay is unduly raised, and it is esti- 
mated at 277 feet. The Boulognian episode to which, unjustifiably, 
tho name of Lower Portland has been given, is represented by normal 
shales and cement-stones on the Kimmeridge coast, all the bods 
being here much expanded, but recognizable by their general suc- 
cession and the introduction at definite horizons of the character- 
istic invariant fossils. 

In the Vale of Wardour tho Purbeck is also marked off from the 
Portland by a band of clay, the succession is very similar, and beds 
corresponding to the Whit-bed and Eoach may be recognized. The 
Flinty series is far less flinty and more chalky, and it has at its base 
a well-marked zone of fossils. A development of it downwards 
takes place here in the shape of some sandy freestones largely 
worked, containing several layers of Trigonioe^ especially one at its 
base. iBelow the limestones, tho true Portland Sand is very thin 
and brown, and is underlain by a curious rubbly kind of stone ap- 
pearing to belong, by its fossils, to an earlier date. 

At Swindon the relations of the Purbeck to the Portland are 
most remarkable, the latter being carved out in hollows which contain 
roUed blocks of it, evidencing a land surface and rapid changes ; but 
as the uppermost part of the Portland here corresponds only to the 
top of the freestones of Tisbury, and the higher parts are wanting, 
this erosion may have taken place in Portland times. The main mass 
of the quarried stone is of the same age as that at Tisbury ; and at 
the base we find some fossiliferous beds in various well-marked blocks, 
and containing a peculiar fauna ; these Tri^onta-heds have a conglo- 
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meratio l)a8e, au^ are underlain by a local bed of clay, more alHed to 
tbe beds below. The Portland Sands are found below this in the 
form of extremely fossiliferous sandstones or shell masses, which are 
glauconitic. They contain a well-marked fauna almost restricted to 
them. The base of the series is a thick mass of sands with huge con- 
cretionary masses in the lower part. 

The districts of Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire are made on 
the same model: The “ Purbeck ” beds of the latter county lie 
uniformly on the Portlands as in the south ; but the underlying lime- 
stone corresponds to the TrigoniaAiGd of Swindon. Hence the former 
are of earlier date than the Purbecks of the latter place, and still 
earlier than those of the Isle of Purbeck, and were formed in Port- 
landian times. There are here still older deposits than at Swindon, 
which may yet be reckoned as belonging to the Portland Btone, 
consisting of redeposited beds with strange fossils. The fossiliferous 
Portland Sand is much diminished in importance, but continues its 
glauconitic character to the extreme north ; while the lowest sands 
with their rounded masses are continued to Shotover and Thame, 
and there almost disappear. 

Thus the Portland Sand had two maxima, one to the north of 
Tisbury and one to the south ; but with regard to the Portland 
Stone, the oldest beds are found in the north, and as we go south 
later and later deposits are successively introduced before the traces 
of freshwater conditions appear. These were the final result of the 
gradual elevation in all cases, and were not of the same age through- 
out, but followed immediately ou the period of the beds below. 

It may bo of interest t-o indicate tbe exact ago of the difierent 
beds of tbe Portland series which are used for building-stones. In 
each case they owe their qualities to local conditions, and are not of 
necessity of any value because they can be geologically called “ Port- 
land Stone.” 


Buihlin(/-s tones of the Portland Series. 


Locality. 


Part of the series. 


Observations. 


Isle of Portland 
Isle of Purbeck . 


Vale of Wardour J 


Swindon. 


(1) . Roach. 

(2) . Whit-bed. 

(3) Top of the Flinty series. 
(7) Middle of the Flinty 

series. 

(2) A bed corresponding to 
the Whit-bed. 

(6) Lowest part of the 
Flinty series. 

(2) Same part of Flinty 

series as the last. 

(3) Tr^oma-beds below the 

last. 


Shelly. 

The celebrated stone. 

Grood stone. 

Suboolitic freestone. 

A beautiful white stone, 
’ ringing under the hammer 
A soft freestone, very sandy. 

Very irregular hard stone. 

Poor. 


Oxfordshire 

Buckinghamshire . 


Same age as the last. 
Same age as the last. 


A fair stone. 
Ditto. 
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Condtmons. 

Accepting tlie above results we can now give some account of the 
Portlandian e|asode in England. Remembering that little trace of 
any such episode can be detected either at Speeton or beneath Sussex, 
we learn that the elevation which introduced the circumstances 
capable of yielding sandy and calcareous deposits took place spora- 
dically. We also know from the borings in London and at Ware 
that 30 miles from their most easterly outcrop the Portland rocks 
are not to be traced ; but on this much, reliance cannot be placed, 
for they may have been removed by precretaceous denudation. So 
far as our knowledge at present extends, the earliest rise took place 
along the main axis between Boulogne and the Mendips, and gave 
the peculiar character to the lower part of the beds west of Tisbury, 
while the Portland area was scarcely affected by it, and the clay to 
the north was rendered more sandy. Further physical changes of 
a nature unknown to us brought about the denudation of some 
sandy rocks and developed the great sandbacks, which pass from 
Swindon to Shotover and die away to the north-east, and which 
diminish from St. Alban’s Head towards Portland and Up way and 
are not to be recognized in the Boulogne area. On the north side 
of the elevation these sands are partly glauconitic, the amount of 
green matter becoming greatest as they thin away to the north ; 
while on the south side I have failed to find any glauconite, and on 
the fine itself at Tisbury the slight thickness of sand exposed is 
brown as from the presence of a peroxide of iron. These peculiarities 
point to a different history of the deposits. The dark glauconitic 
(? all) grains are certainly not due to Poraminifora directly, calca- 
reous specimens unfilled with dark matrix being present with them, 
and they having no shape derivable from such a source. Many of 
the dark-coloured stones are not glauconitic but Lydian stones. 

Slight succeeding oscillations introduced the clay of Swindon and 
Portland and the upper bed of sand in Oxon and Bucks ; but the 
seas were henceforth clear of these, and Mollusca flourished in one 
place to have their broken remains deposited in another, either of 
recognizable size or ground to the finest powder to form the chalky 
rocks. In one of these oscillations in the northern district a colony 
of Mollusca which had flourished and died and had their remains 
compacted to a rock, was broken up and the debris deposited again 
as the rubbly rock of Buckinghamshire. 

The shallower sea to the north was soon nearly filled, while the 
axis of elevation travelled northwards, so that the former became 
an inland lake, and the, accumulations at Swindon brought the sea- 
bottom so near the margin of the land that irregular deposits took 
place in it, though still marine ones. Shortly, however, this spot 
became dry land, suffering minor oscillations, marked by the erosion 
of bed after bed, the accumulation of unsorted debris, and the 
deposition of freshwater limestones. Meanwhile the sea to the south 
was still open, chalky and flinty masses of considerable thickness 
continued to be formed, varied at last by rougher deposits formed in 
more troubled water, till finally the last of the marine animals 
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was killed off, and a wide area became exposed to the atmosphere. 
The freshwater conditions of the rocks of the Isle of Purbeck in- 
troduced a new era, which it is not my object to discuss. 

With this history of the formation of the Portland rocks the 
earlier local elevations affecting countries to the south of England 
have nothing in common. They were not even the prelude to the 
changes above recorded ; for after the Boulognian episode had begun 
and ended, the sea-bottom once more assumed its former position, 
and fresh deposits of clay (which had never ceased to fall on the 
British area) commenced again, and only gradually through the 
Portland Sands gave place to calcareous rocks. We may therefore 
rightly object to the use of the term Portlandian for rocks which 
neither in organic contents nor in physical history have any thing 
to connect them, and restrict the name to those which have formed 
the subject of the present description. We are even led to ask 
what amount of justification there is for the title Portland Sands 
as applied to the lower beds. If the choice lay between including 
these in the Kimmeridge Clay and including some more of the 
clay beds below them in the Portland series, I should unhesita- 
tingly take the first alternative; for while the true Elimmeridge 
Clay has very little in common with the Portland Stone, it has 
much with the Portland Sand, and the latter has as much with 
it as it has with the Portland Stone. Moreover, in dividing the 
Portland Sand from the Kimmeridge Clay we have to draw a 
somewhat arbitrary line ; but the line above is generally a well- 
marked one. It is these facts which have led the Prench geologists 
to include with the Portland Sand the upper part of the* Kim- 
meridge Clay in one group, called by them the “Middle Port- 
landian.” Yet, if there were no more to be said than this, the 
logical result would be the abolition of the Portland Sands. We 
have seen, however, that it is a variable mass developing local 
features and expanding and contracting in thickness, thus acting 
after the manner of an episodal formation and not like the normal 
Kimmeridge Clay. We have seen, too, that at certain spots a well- 
marked special fauna may be found in it. These features indicate 
that at the period of its deposition in any locality (a period which 
may have varied in absohUe time from spot to spot) the tranquillity 
of the Kimmeridge sea-bottom had been disturbed, and those changes 
commenced which finally closed the Oolitic period in this country. 
To the final deposits due to these changes we give the name of 
Portland Stone ; and hence to the results of their precursors, and to 
these alone, can we rightly give the name of Portland Sand. 
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List of Fossils of iks Portland Bmes of England, 
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Note.— N ames or stars enclosed 
in brackets indicate that the occur- 
rence has been previouslv recorded, i 
but has not been Yerifiea. 
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List of FossUb (oontiiiiied). 


V. IV. m. II. 


Sowerby a longior, Blake 

Mjoeonclm portlandica, Blake 

Sajmanni, Bollf, 

Cjpricardia costifera, Blake 

Aniaocardia pulchella, Be Lor 

Xsocardia autissiodorensis, Cott 

Astarto rugosa, Sow 

Saemumii, Be Lor 

polyiuorplia, Cmii 

Bupracorallina, UOrh #? 

[ ovata, Sow.] 

Cyprina elongaia, Blake 

— swindononsis, Blake 

— implicata, Be Lor 

puohoUa, Be Lor 

Brongniarti, Bict. et Ti. 

TJnioardivim oiroulare, B' Orb 

Oorbicella portlandica, Bamon 

Momeaiia, Bm 

Luoina portlandica, Sow 

plebeia, Coi\t 

fragoKJi, Be Lor 

uiimiBCula, Blake ? 

Cardium diasimile, Sow 

Pellati, Be Lor 

»- — ? calcarpuin, Blake 

Morinicuin, Be Lor 

Trigonia gibboea, Sow 

— ten ui text a, Lye. ? 

Mansell, Lyc 

incurva, Bene, ft 

nidiata, Benett # 

Pellati, Be Lor * 

Voltzii, Jy 

inuricata, Gold/. 

vnriegata, Oredner * 

— — Carrei, Be Lor 

eoncentrioti, Ay * 

Micbeloti, Be Lor 

cyraba, Cont 

— swindonensis, Blake 

alina, Cont 

Ijeda 

Kucula obliquata, Blake 

Area Beaugrandi, Be Lor 

(ef, velledae, Be Lor,) 

Xiitbodomus portlandicus, Bamon 

y small sp 

Mbdiola pallida, Sow., 


Upper beds of Swindon and 
• Tisbury. 

05 ) Chalky series afcChicks grove. 
to Flinty series of coast. 

^ { Building-stone of PortlandT 
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List of Fossils (continued). 


[Modiola bipartita, /S^ow.] 

Mytilus jurensis, Horn 

unguiculatus, 2% 

autissiodorensis, Coif, 

boloniensis, l)e Lor 

longjevus, Cont. 

Pinna Buprajurensis, B'Orh 

Perna ‘‘mytiloides” 

liouehardi, 

? Bayani, Be 

Avicula octavia, U Orb 

Plicatula Boiadini, Be Lor 

— — cebinoides, Blahc 

Lima rustica, ^ow 

boloniensie, Be Lor 

— ornata, Buv 

bifurcata, Blake 

Pecteii lanielloBus, Sow 

suprajuron8i8,I>’OW> 

Morini, Be Lor 

solidus, Bbm 

concentricus, Koch tf Bunk. ... 

Placunopsis Lycetti, Be Lw 

Ostrea expansa, Sow 

bononiae, Be Lor. 

inultiformiK, K.^'' B 

solitaria, Souf 

[Gryphaja dilatata, 

IBkogyra bmntrutana, 27mrm 

[ spiralis, Gold/.] 

Waldbeimia boloniensis, Bigaux ... 
Bbynchonella portlandica, Blake ... 

Piscina Huinphrosiaua, Bav 

Lingula ovalis, Sow 

Serpiila gordialis, Schl 

■ quinquaugularis, Goldf. 

Glyphea, sp 

Eebinobrissus Brodiei, Wr 

Aerosalenia Koenigi, Besm 

brillensia, Wr. 

Isastrsea oblonga, Flm 

Cbimsera Townsendi, Jg 

Pycnodus Bucklandi, Ag 

pagoda, Blake,,,. 

Cbelone? 

Sfeneosaurus gradlis, Bh 

Oeteosaurus longus, Owm 

Goniopbolis 
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I^otes <md Be^crij^tions of Portland Fossils. 

PyCKODHS PAGODi., SpOC. HOT. PL X. fig. 10. 

A small species characterized by the very peculiar arrangement of 
the teeth on the vomerine bone, which is the only part preserved. 
The general shape of this is long and narrow. It is hounded by a 
series of dose-set oval teeth on each side, with their long axes 
pointing inwards and backwards. The central line is occupied by 
six large transversely oblong teeth, which are so far separated as to 
allow between each pair two obliquely sub triangular teeth of inter- 
mediate size, having their axes pointing inwards and backwards. 
All these teeth are quite smooth. 

In the Elinty series at Upway ; found by J. Badcock, Jun., during 
the visit of the Geologists’ Association. 

Ammonites giganteus, Sowerby. 

Portland Ammonites are commonly quoted under this title ; but 
De Loriol has pointed out that Sowerby ’s description and figure do 
not apply to the specimens so named, which have more than twice 
as many exterior as interior ribs, while in Sowerby ’s species the ribs 
only occasionally bifurcate. 8uch occur only in the building-stones 
of Portland ; and I have accordingly used Do LorioPs name A. holo- 
niemis for the others. 

Ammonites psexidogigas, spec. nov. 

I confer this name on certain specimens which have on the inner 
half of the whorl large knobby ribs which bi- and trifurcate. It has 
the whorl as much inflated as in A. </igas ; but the ribs are more 
numerous than the knobs in the latter species and are more truly 
ribs. 

Ammonites tkiplicatus, Sowerby. PI. X. fig. 7. 

The figure given by Sowerby is of a very small specimen, in which 
the characters are not wxdl seen. There is, however, a species in 
the Flinty series to which this name has become attached, but which 
has never been properly figured, and it is therefore given in PI. X. 
fig. 7. It is nearly allied to A. hector^ D’Orb. ; but the ribs pretty 
regularly divide into three, and not more, at the larger diameter, 
though the smaller ribs are at first four times as many as the large 
ones. 

Ammonites pectinattjs, Phillips. 

This I think to be the same as A, Devillei^ De Loriol, because the 
young of the latter has as numerous ribs as the former, according to 
the description, and a specimen showing the peculiar proboscis-like 
form of the aperture had also fine ribs on the inner whorls. Never- 
theless A. pectinatus acquires a size larger than any known speci- 
mens of A. DmZZet without showing the changes. If they be 
distinct, then both species occur in the Swindon Sands. 
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Alaeia Beatjorandi, De Loriol. 

This is a well-marked species, with two strong keels on each 
whorl, of small size, and pretty common in the creamy limestones 
of Bucks. See Mem. Soc. Nat. et Phys. de Genevo, tom. xxiii. pi. ix. 
fig. 19. 

Natica cebes, De Loriol. PI. IX. fig. 2. 

This characteristic species is weU marked by its acute spire, well- 
separated whorls, and deep, almost ornamental lines of growth. 
The British specimens are perfectly consonant with the author’s 
figures and description. 

Natica ikcisa, spec. nov. PI. IX. figs. 1, la. 

This is very nearly allied to AT. ceres ^ with which it is found 
associated. Its distinguishing characteristic is a broad depression 
running longitudinally along the upper part of the whorl, so that 
the top and middle line are swollen. There are deep, subomamental 
lines of growth ; and these are crossed by closer-set fine longitudinal 
linos. The spire is short and not very acute. The umbilicus is 
moderate in size. N. ceres shows slight traces of a longitudinal de- 
pression and lines ; but in this they are so marked as to render the 
shell more like Neritoma simiosa. 

In the creamy limestones at Coney HiU and Quainton, rather 
common ; also in the Portland Sand, Portland. 

Cerithiijm Hudlestoni, spec. nov. PI. IX. fig. 3. 

This has an apical angle of 17° ; and five whorls are visible ; they 
are only moderately convex and slightly separated. The ornaments 
are on the upper half of each whorl (i. e. nearer the apex) ; transverse 
ribs, thirteen in number, in the last two whorls ; these have a gentle 
convexity backwards, and die ofl:‘ at each end, leaving the lower half 
uncovered. This has three sharp longitudinal linos ; and four more, 
parallel to them and finer, cross the ribs. The base is covered by 
the longitudinal lines only. Length lines. This is nearly allied 
to 0. septemplicatiim^ and is jnobably the same as De Loriol’s exam- 
ples figured in the ‘ Bulletin de la Soc. Sc. Hist. Nat. de TYonne,’ 
2nd ser. tom. i. pi. iii. fig. 4 ; but the ribbing and folding of Bcimer’s 
species is much more regular. 

In the creamy limestones of Coney Hill and Hartwell, 

Cebithium bifurcattjm, spec. nov. PI. IX. fig. 5. 

Apical angle 24°, whorls rather inflated, sutures distinct, last 
whorl, not including the beak, half as large again as the penulti- 
mate. Ornaments about eighteen elevated transverse ribs with a 
slight convexity backwards, strongest towards the top. Halfway 
across the whorl they give place to two smaller ones, one being the 
continuation of the original. These are all knotted by longitudinal 
lines of alternating strength, about eight in number. The base has 
only knotted longitudinal lines. Total length about i inch. This 
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is somewhat similar to M. De Loriors C, Larnherti^ but differs in 
details. 

In the Swindon Sands, west of Swindon. 

Turbo Foucabdi, De Loriol. PI. IX. figs. 6, 6a. 

The English specimens which I refer to this species have 
flattish whorls and well-marked sutures. The upper sloping part of 
the whorls has three granular longitudinal lines, the upper one 
having the largest granules ; these are followed below by two 
strong granular ridges on the same level, with a concavity trans- 
versely striated between, this concavity forming the suture of the 
earher whorls. The base has concentric granulose lines of unequal 
strength. It is imperforate and has a twisted columella. De 
Loriol states that his species has sometimes two rows of granules at 
the edge, in which case there is little difference. 

llather common in the Swindon Sands, west of Swindon. 

Turbo apertus, spec. nov. PL IX. fig. 7. 

This is only known as a cast. The spire is low, apical angle 
about 95° ; whorls two, probably sribquadrato and bicarinated, the 
upper keel the stronger. The ai)erture was greatly expanded ; and 
the umbilicus was open. It seems worth while to name this, as it 
is rather common in the lloach ; but at present it can scarcely be 
said to bo known. I have seen no figures of foreign species of 
which this could bo the cast. 

Eissoa acuticarina, spec. nov. PL IX. fig. 4. 

Apical angle 27°; whorls turreted, with a sharp keel, which is 
ornamented by fine transverse widely spaced lines. The last keel is 
thus divided into low knobs ; and there are longitudinal lines on the 
base of the whorl. Length 2 lines. This is nearly allied to the 
R. unicarina of Buvignior ; but the keel is so much sharper as to 
completely alter the shape of the whorl. 

Bather common in the creamy limestones of Bucks. 

Thracia tbnera, Agassiz. 

This name is used to denote a much broader shell than our 
ordinary T» depressa* The two species are frequently united by 
authors ; but there do exist two perfectly distinct ones, and the Port- 
land forms agree very well with Agassiz’s figures, as do those of 
Boulogne. 

CoRBULA SALTANS, spec. nov. PL IX. fig. 9. 

Minute, length the breadth, valves very nearly equal, beaks 
nearly median, anterior side elliptically rounded; posterior side 
obliquely truncated, the hinge-margin remaining nearly parallel to 
the pallial border for some distance, and there being a flat area sepa- 
rated by a line which is concave towards the pallial border. liiis 
gives the shell a humpbacked appearance. 

It is nearly allied to C, fdllax and C. dammariemis ; but neither 
of these has the shoulder-like posterior side. 
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Common in the creamy limefitones at Coney Hill and Quainton, 
and in several other places. 

SowEKBTA LONOioB, spcc. nov. PL IX. figs. 8, 8a. 

Length ^ the breadth, beaks nearly median, valves moderately 
inflated ; posterior angle well marked, almost produced at the pallial 
border; anterior side most convex towards the pallial border. 
Muscular impression deep. This differs from JS, triangularis in the 
great length of the posterior angle, the more rounded pallial border, 
and more median beaks. * 

In the rubbly limestones near Aylesbury, and in the Swindon 
Sands. 

Myoconcha poRTLiNDicA, spec. nov. PL IX. fig. 10. 

Only known by the cast, which cannot be referred to that of any 
known species. Its general form is spathulate ; that is, it is thick 
anteriorly and becomes broader and thinner posteriorly. It appears 
to vary in shape in the different examples, possibly from the state 
of preservation. In some it is more curved than in the figured 
example. There are slight ridges on the cast radiating from tho 
umbo ; and the pallial line is crumpled ; the shell had strong folds of 
growth, where preserved. The muscular impressions are well seen ; 
the posterior one is large and remote. Length 4^ inches. 

Abundant in the rubbly limestones at Coney Hill, and found 
associated with M, Smnanni in tho Swindon Sands. 

. cosTiFERA, spec. nov. PL IX. fig. 11 . 

Yalves inflated; apices recurved, nearly median ; posterior side 
having its oblique area bounded by a raised rib, and concentrically 
striated, as is the rest of the shell obscurely ; breadth a little less 
than the length. This is very like an Isocardia, Its rib distin- 
guishes it from all others. 

Moderately common in the creamy limestones of Coney Hill. 
Astaste rugosa, Sowerby. 

I cannot find any diflference between this and Astarte cuneata 
among the numerous specimens I have seen. De Loriol affirms that 
its hinge is exactly like that of the Cyrenas of the Weald; but a com- 
parison of it with the hinges of recent Cyrenas and Astartes, leaves 
no doubt of its belonging to the latter, especially from a peculiarity 
not perhaps noticed before, but very obvious on the casts from 
Swindon. In these and in Astartes only, there are very narrow 
lateral teeth and sockets, such that tho posterior tooth is in the 
right valve, and the anterior tooth is in the loft valve, fitting into 
sockets in the opposite valve, and so making a deep impression on 
the cast. 

Astarte poltmorpha, Contejean. PL IX. fig. 12, 12a. 

These specimens agree very well with the author’s description } 
but being very characteristic of tho Swindon Sands, and possibly 
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different from those occurring in the Osmington Oolite, they are 
figured for greater certainty. These are depressed ; nmbones nearly 
median. There are two or three deep concentric farrows, and three, 
five, or more well-marked ribs between. The hinge shows the same 
arrangement of alternate lateral teeth as noted above. 

Astakte S^makni, De Loriol. PI. X. fig. 5. 

This is perfectly characteristic, and an important fossil for corre- 
lation. In the Swindon Sands of Swindon. 

CrPRiKA ELONGATA, spec. nov. PI. IX. figs. 14, 14a. 

Breadth a little more than § the length ; thickness of the double 
valves f the length. Beaks a little anterior, rather prominent, 
anterior border subtruncately rounded ; posterior side with a very 
feebly marked-off slope, which makes the border subtruncate ; 
pallial border gently convex. Surface with concentric linos of 
growth. The ligament is often preserved in those behind the um- 
bones. This differs from O. implieata by being more elongated, 
and hence less trigonal. Its thickness is also less. 

Abundant in the Trigonia-hediB of Swindon, the creamy limestones 
of Coney Hill, and in the Plinty series and upper part of the Port- 
land Sand in the Isle of Portland. 

CxPEiKA iMPiacATA, Do Loriol. PI. IX. figs. 13, 13a. 

Our specimens agree perfectly with the type, and occur chiefly on 
a lower horizon than the last, namely in the rubbly limestones of 
Aylesbury, and in lower beds in the Portland Sand on the coast. 

Cypkina bwikdokeksis, spec. nov. PI. X. fig. 2. 

Breadth not quite two thirds the length ; valves not very inflated ; 
beaks f anterior, not prominent ; anterior border rounded, posterior 
border obliquely truncate, the hinge-line sloping downwards, and a 
broad ill-defined area extending from the umbo to the posterior 
side; pallial margin greatly and uniformly convex. Shell with 
rough concentric lines of growth. This has a resemblance to C. 
Loweana^ Lycott ; but its pallial border is not so convex, and the 
posterior region is more markedly truncate. 

Common in Swindon Sands, Swindon. 

Unicakbiitm circulare, D’Orbigny. PI. X. fig, 1. 

D’Orbigny’s short description of a Unimrdium from Portland 
rocks, in his ‘ Prodrome,’ “ esp^ce circulaire, renflee, plus courte sur la 
region analo, ridee concontriquement,” answers very fairly for our 
species, which Mr. Damon appears to have found also at Portland. 
In point of fact its chief feature is its circular outline ; but it is not 
very inflated. It is not uncommon in the rubbly limestones of 
Quainton, Coney Hill, &c. 

Carbiijm ? CALCAREiTK, spec. nov. PL IX. fig. 15. 

This is a rather obscure species allied to C* Dufrenoycum^ 
Buvignier. 
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Height f the length. Posterior side truncate, with an angular 
margin. No ribs seen on the truncated portion ; the rest of the 
surface has due concentric lines. It is not certain that this is a 
Cardium ; but it only differs from C, Dufrenoycum in appearance 
by being broader and wanting the radiating ribs on tho truncated 
part. 

It is rather widely distributed, and is best preserved in the chalk 
of Chicksgrove. 

. swiNDONEirsis, spec. nov. PI. X. fig. 4. 

Breadth ^ the length, united thicki>e88 f the length. The um- 
bones situated very near the anterior border, not very prominent ; 
the anterior border is only slightly convex, and rounds off rapidly, 
with a marked change of curvature into the pallial border, which is 
gently and uniformly rounded; posterior border rounded, passing 
into the pallial border. The posterior hinge-lino is only slightly 
concave, and slopes but slightly, making the whole figure a rounded 
trapezoid. Escutcheon moderately narrow, concave, with its upper 
border raised ; only lines of growth on its surface. Area narrow, by 
degrees becoming very slightly different in direction from the lateral 
portion of the shell. It is subdivided by a groove bounded below by 
very small tubercles. Tho area is bounded by two other rows, the 
lower set the larger. Lateral portions have tho tuborculated costae 
separated from the area by a very shallow depression ; ribs not more 
than twelve in number, at first pointing posteriorly, and then making 
a rapid bend to the anterior side ; the tubercles are compressed and 
strongest at the bend, dying off’ as usual anteriorly ; lines of growth 
well marked. The elongated form permits only of comparison with 
T, Fellatio T, muricata, and T, incurva. Prom tho first it differs by 
the direction of tho ribs and its tubercled border of tho area, from 
tho second by the fewness of its ribs and tho details of the area, and 
from the last by its oblong shape and regularity of ribs, though the 
specimen figured by Hr. Lycett in ‘ The fossil Trigoniae,’ pi. ix. 
fig. 4, under the latter name may very likely belongs to this. 

In the Swindon Sands, west of Swindon. 

Leda, sp. PI. IX. fig. 16. 

A small example, looking as if it belonged to this genus, is figured 
from the freestones of Swindon ; it may nevertheless be the Corbula 
Bayani of De Loriol. 

Plicatula ECHiNoinES, spec. nov. PL X. fig. 6, 

General axis oblique. Upper valve slightly convex, most so at 
the apex, where the valves were adherent ; four or five irregular 
lost ribs, rising to spines which are not prolonged into tubes ; these 
ribs bifurcate, or are only marked by the spines ; there are fine 
intermediate elevations, but no stria ? ; the lines of growth are con- 
spicuous. Under valve undulating ; spines, which are tubular, not 
confined to the elevations ; the whole -surface covered with radiating 
rounded riblets. This is very nearly allied to F, echinus^ Deslong- 
Q.J.G.S. No. 142. B 
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champs, from the Eimmerid^ Olay ; bat the spines on the more 
convex valve ate far less numerous, and they are not produced into 
tubes* It differs from P. virgulina, Et., in its shape and the length 
of the spines. Flicatulce all look so much alike that few venture to 
name them ; there can be little doubt, however, that this is dis- 
tinct. 

It is rather common in the lower beds of the Portland Stone, as 
in the creamy limestone of Quainton. 

Lima bifurcata, spec. nov. 

I have not sufficiently good materials to illustrate this species ; 
but it seems to me a distinct one. The two valves have very little 
convexity ; and the general shape is hko that of Lima rudis, but 
more quadrate. It has, in the cast, great rounded ribs, which to- 
wards the end bifurcate into two smaller ones, and this is its dis- 
tinguishing feature. 

It is not uncommon in the rubbly limestones of Coney Hill and 
Aylesbury. 

Pecten Mobibi, De Loriol. PI. X. fig. 3. 

This characteristic Portland-sand fossil is distinguished by ite 
bifurcating punctated striae, which are very closc-set. 

llflTNCHONELLA POETLANDIOA, SpOC. nOV. PI. X. fig. 8-Sd, 

Shell longer than wide, outline irregular, beak prominent ; fora- 
men of moderate size, its lower half bounded on each side by the 
deltidium. Imperforate valve very convex at first, short, sloping 
down in two long tongues and having three nearly obsolete ribs 
on each side, in addition to the median elevation. Perforate 
valve convex in the middle line at first, but soon bending round 
at right angles into a long tongue, so as to be concave from 
side to side ; this tongue is generally simple, as in It acuta, but 
appears to be variable, some having it bifid, or even trifid, but differing 
in no other respect from the type. There are ribs on each side of 
this valve corresponding to those on the other. There are no longi- 
tudinal riblets on this species, though the lines of growth are clearly 
seen. One can scarcely feel quite certain whether this is a distinct 
species from It suhvariahilis. That species comes from the Xim- 
meridge Clay of Pottern, Wilts, which is the equivalent of the 
Swindon and Hartwell clays, and therefore very little removed in 
time, if at all, from the deposits whence these are derived. These, 
too, have a singular resemblance to R, variahilis of the lias. The 
distinguishing features, as compared with the Kimmeridgian form, we 
(1) the greater inflation of the shell, so that a side view shows a 
triangle whose base is as great as its altitude ; (2) the prevalence of 
one central fold only ; (3) the smoothness of the surface ; (4) the 
larger foramen. It is also very near to R, Hoheneggeri, Suess, but 
is more quadrate ; and the latter, though common, is not found with 
a single fold. 

Common in the lower part of the Portland Sand at Black Veu, 
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Portland, and less common in corresponding beds at St. Alban’s 
Head. 

Note . — Of the fossils described 5*om tho Kimmeridge Clay (Quart. 
Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxi. p. 196) the name Inoceramiis ewpanms 
had been previously used, and must be changed for 1. Tasenensi$\ and 
Leda lineata had been previously described by Bigaux and Sauvage, 
in the ‘ Journal de Conchyliologie,’ under the title of L. vemsta. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate VIII. 

Comparative Sections of the Portland Rocks of England, with a generalized 
theoretical section extending from St. Alban’s Head to Ruckiughamshiro. 

Plate IX. 

Fig. 1. Natica incisa, Blako. Creamy limestones of Coney Hill. 

2. c&res, De Loriol. Creamy limestones of Coney Hill. 

3. CerifMum Hudledoni^ Blake. Creamy limestones ol‘ Coney Hill. 

4. Bissoa acuticarina, Blake. Creamy limestones of Coney Hill. 

5. Cerithium bifurcatum, Blake. Swindon Sands, W. Swindon. 

P>. Thirho Foucardi^ De Loriol. Swindon Sands, W. Swindon. 

7, apertm, Blake. Boacih, Portland. 

8, 8 a. Sowerhya Ivmjior, Blake. 8, Bubbly limestones, Aylesbury ; 8 a, 

Swindon Sands, W. Swindon. 

9, Corhxda saltans^ Blake. Creamy limestones of Coney Hill. 

10. Myoconcha portlandioa, Blake. Bubbly limestones at Coney Hill. 

11. Cypricardia codifera^ Bkke. Creamy limestones of Coney Hill. 

12. 12 a. Astarte polymorpha^ Contejean. Swindon Sands, W. Swindon. 

13. 13 a. Cyprina implioata, De Loriol. Bubbly limestones, Aylesbury. 

14. 14 a. elcmgata, Blake. Trig(yiiiaAiQ{\%, east of Swindon. 

15. Car dmm^ calcar mm, lilvko. Portland chalk of Chicksgrove. 

16. Lcda ? sp. Freestones, Swindon. 

Plate X. 

Fig. 1. Unicardium circulare, D’Orb. Bubbly limestones, Coney Hill. 

2. Cyprma mindonensis, Blako. Swindon Sands. 

3. Pecten Morini, Do Loriol. Swindon Sands. 

4. THgonia swindorimsis, Blake. Swindon Sands. 

6. Astarte samanni, De Loriol. Swindon Sands. 

6. Plicatula echinoidcs, Blake. Bubbly limestone, Coney Hill. 

7. Amimnites triplicatus, Sow. Flinty series, Portland. 

^8 d, Ehynchondla portlandica, Blake. Lower Portland Sand. 

9. Piscina Humphresiana, Davidson. Dwarf form. Lower Portland Sand, 
Black Yen. 

10. Pycnodus pagoda, Blake. Flinty series, Upway. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Huuleston agreed generally with the author’s conclusions ; 
but he differed from him in one point — namely, in considering the 
“roach” to constitute a good geological horizon, an uppermost 
division of the Portlandian, characterized by the abundance of 
Cerithium and Cyrena. He quite agreed with Mr. Blako in his 
reading of the Swindon section. He commented on the absence of 
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the Lower Porttandian (zone of Ammonites gigas) in the south of 
England. 

Prof. Mobeis bore witness to the accuracy of the observations of 
the author. He referred to the bed of phosphatic nodules which, 
in the Aylesbury area, overlies the Kimmeridge, and contains a 
number of peculiar fossils. This bed has been traced for some 
distance. He regarded Gytherea rugosa as a form of Cyrem and 
indicating the first incoming of estuarine conditions. At Hartwell 
the transition from marine to freshwater conditions is very well 
marked. 

Prof. Seeley thought that part of the beds in the central districts, 
now regarded as Neocomian, are really, as supposed by William 
Smith, of Portlandian age. He regarded the Portlandian as essen- 
tially a sandy series, graduating down into the Kimmeridge Clay 
below and the Neocomian above, and considered that the Portland 
Limestones were mere accidents due to differences of condition. 

Prof. T. E. Jones had not succeeded in finding fossils in the black 
clays of Swindon which would enable us to decide whether they are 
of freshwater or of marine origin. He noticed the occurrence of 
worn septaria on the top of the side of the quarry ; and stated that 
he had found fossil wood, like that of the Purbeck beds at Portland, 
in another bed near the top. He remarked that a chalky bed in the 
Portland beds at Upway contains Cretaceous Entomostraca. 

Prof. Eamsay informed the author that the block in the Museum 
of Practical Geology, referred to in the paper as being Portlandian 
in the lower part and Purbeck in the upper, contained Cyprids in 
the higher part of it. He agreed with the author as to the phy- 
sical geograx^hy of the district during the Portlandian period. 

Mr. Whitakeii stated that at the time when the Geological 
Survey of Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire was made it was found 
very difiicult to separate the Portland Limestone from the Portland 
Sand. 

Prof. Walter Keeping referred to the existence of Portlandian 
forms in the Potton and similar beds in the Midland Counties. He 
thought that these were derived from Portlandian strata, which 
must have been originally spread over wider areas. He thought 
that the black pebbles in the Portlandian and Potton beds are de- 
rived from Carboniferous rocks forming part of the great PalsBozoic 
ridge. 

The Author did not agree with Mr. Hudleston as to the limits 
of the Trigonia gihboscu He did not regard the “ roach as a 
continuous deposit, since in different sections it occurs at different 
horizons. The zone of Ammonites gigas is certainly not to be dif- 
ferentiated as a distinct series in the Kimmeridge section. Possibly 
a representative of the Portland may exist in Lincolnshire. He did 
not regard Entomostraca as being always good characteristic fossils. 
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15. On , ihe Gboloot of Anglesey. By T. M®Kenny Hughes, M.A., 
E.G.8., Woodwardian Professor of Geology, Cambridge. (Bead 
February 25, 1880.). 

The rocks to which these notes chiefly refer were described by Prof 
Henslow under the heads of Quartz !]^ck, Chlorite-schist and Grau- 
wacke, in a paper read before the Cambridge Philosophical Society in 
1821 . He evidently considered them to be distinguishable members of 
one group, drawing attention to the passage from the quartzite into the 
schists, and to the generally coinciding dip of the clay slate and schists, 
even where, as at Perth Corwg, there is a small discordancy between 
the two, caused by a fault. He points out that green slates and 
brecciated conglomerates occur in the upper part of the black-slate 
group ; but he records no fossils from which the geological horizon of 
the beds described can be determined, and his sections do not give 
much more than the geographical succession of the rocks over the 
areas referred to in this paper. 

Prof. Eamsay (Mem. Geol. Surv. vol. iii. p. 175) describes the 
Cambrian and Silurian Bocks of Anglesey as in great part resembling 
those of Caernarvonshire. The Cambrian rocks, ho further remarlts, 
are, as arule, highly metamorphic, like those in the promontory of Llcyn 
(Cambrian in his nomenclature includes only the Harlech group). 
The Silurian (r. e, the Lingula-flags and all above them), he goes on to 
say, are also sometimes metamorphosed into mica-schists and gneiss, 
while in other places they are rich in Caradoc or Bala and Llandeilo 
fossils. Unfortunately the genera and species of the Graptolites are 
not recorded except from one locality mentioned in the appendix, 
where it is said that Graptolitlius, sp., and Diplograpsm teretiusculus 
occur near Glanygors. Probably the localities rich in Bala fossils are 
those referred to by Salter, in the Appendix, p. 258, where ho says, 
“ The multitudes of a dwarf variety of Orthis calligramma give a 
Caradoc aspect to the grits.” 

It is clear that the four great masses of gnarled schists, the 
Holyhead mass, the Amlwch mass, the Llangefni mass, and the 
Menai mass, were considered by Prof. Bamsay to be metamorphosed 
Cambrian, i, e, Harlech beds, with the oxcei)tion of certain beds near 
Cemmaes and some in the central axis from near Llanfaelog to the 
north end of Llaneilian mountain, which are spoken of as altered 
Silurian. 

By others since the great masses of gnarled shale have been con- 
sidered to be Pre-Cambrian, and some of the conglomerates have been 
referred to a Pre-Cambrian part of the period still earlier than the 
gnarled shale. 

Before we can with safety speculate upon the age of the gnarled 
series, it is desirable to endeavour to clear up the evidence with regard 
to the age of the fossiliferous grauwacke ; and the following short 
communication deals chiefly with this question, the conclusion arrived 
Ot being that the beds hitherto referred to the Caradoc are Tremadoc, 
that they are succeeded by Arenig, and that there are higher slates 
among which we shall by and by probably identify the Lower Bala. 
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To work the section upwards, we notice that we always hare the 
quartz-jasper conglomerates above the gneissio rocks. There is 
never any group like the gnarled series associated with the beds 
that immediately succeed the gneiss ; hut the quartz-jasper conglo- 
merates pass by alternations of beds into grey sandstones, which 
weather brown or yellow, as may be seen in Porthlygan on the 
N.E. coast and along the K.W. flank of the central axis from 
Llanerchymedd to near Llanfaelog. This is clearly the “ grit with 
multitudes of a dwarf variety of OrtJds cMlu/ramma ” that Salter spoke 
of. But the species is 0. carausii^ a plano-convex shell of smaller 
size and with fewer ribs than 0. calligramma^ and a characteristic 
Tremadoc fossil ; I found also near Tyhcn Neseuretm ramseyensis, 
another Tremadoc form. They exactly resemble specimens from the 
Tremadoc of llamsey Island in the character of the rock and mode 
of preservation of the fossils. 

The Tremadoc sandstones arc succeeded by black slates, into which 
they often pass up by alternations, as may be seen along the coast N. of 
Porthlygan and beyond the fossilifcrous sandstones N. and N.W. of 
Llanorchymedd. On the S.E. side of the central axis there is not so 
clear an exposure of the conglomerates and Tremadoc sandstones. 
Brown sandstones, however, occur near Llangwyllog church, and in a 
quarry a little to the south of it. Besting on these sandstones are black 
shales from which I x)rocured a small fragment of a Trilobitc and a 
number of Graptolites, most of which are common forms in the 
Arenig. These black shales twist round and are seen in the rail- 
way-cutting E. of Llangwyllog Station to be faulted against the green 
gnarled series, Mr. Lapworth has looked over the Graptolites for 
me, and refers them to the following species : — 

Bicellograptus, n. sp. allied to P. Climacograptus caelatus, Lapw. 

sextans, HalL Gdossograptus ciliatus, Emmmbs. 

Biplograptus dent atus, lirongn.^ sp. And some new forms of ^ 

— foliaceus, March. Glossuyraptus. 

Climacograptus oonfertus, Lapw. 

Hardly any of the specimens arc sufficiently well preserved to show 
all the specific characters ; therefore it is possible that when we have 
collected a larger number some of these determinations may bo shaken, 
and it is probable that the list will be largely added to. 

From the evidence before him, Mr. Lapworth is inclined to refer 
the bed to the middle part of the “ black-shale group,^^ expressing 
some doubt as to whether they should be called Highest Arenig or 
Lowest Llandeilo. The fragment of a Trilobite consists of three 
body-rings ; and from the number of these in a given space, and the 
relative breadth of pleurae to axis, it agrees very well with Tri- 
nucleus Murchismi, 

On the whole I am inclined to refer the Llangwyllog beds to the 
Arenig, and expect to find the Llandeilo forms by and by in the 
slates of Llanbabo and Llanelian. 

We have therefore two horizons, Tremadoc and Arenig or Lower 
Llandeilo, pretty clearly determined by characteristic fossils. The 
bods with Graptolites at Llangwyllog rest on brown sandstones, and 
pass up into black slates or shales. On the west of Llanerchymedd 
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an immense series of similar black shales suceeeds the fossiliferons 
brown sandstones, passing up into slates with subordinate sand- 
stones and, in the upper part, contmning a few irregular beds of 
felspathic slates and breccias. 

The black-shale group succeeds the brown sandstones everywhere 
with a general northerly or northwesterly dip from west of Llan- 
erchymedd to the coast east of Amlwch, where they dip as if they 
passed under the green gnarled beds. 

A difficulty occurs west of Llanerchymcdd : What becomes of the 
black slates as we follow them S.W. ? They must have thinned 
out or been faulted out or overlapped. I think we have faults and 
an overlap of the Troiorwerth beds. 

In Henslow’s collection in the Woodwardian Museum there are a 
few fossils labelled from Treiorwerth. I hiive not yet verified the 
locality by finding the fossils myself in place ; but the rock looks 
like the grey calcareous sandy part of the felspathic brecciated con- 
glomerate of Troiorwerth, and very difierent from the quartz- jasper 
conglomerate of the base of the Cambrian. The fossils collected by 
Henslow in the shale of Troiorwerth are mostly mere casts ; but I 
think the following genera and species occur amongst them : — 


Nebulipora, a form like N. lens and 
a smaller var. 

Petraia elongata ? 

Atrypa marginalis, Dalm. 

MeristeUa angustifrons, M^Coy. 
, sp. 

Orthis calligramma (?), Dalm. 

, var. plicata, Sow. 

— protensa, Sow. 


Orthis, various sp., ? O. tesiudinaria, 
Dalm., ?0. crispa, MCoy. 
Stropbomena vbomboidalis, WilcJc. 
Euompbalus, sp. 

And one specimon of a curious fossil, 
which, for the present, we can only 
suggest may be 
Acantholcpis tTamesii, M^Coy. 


These fossils refer the beds with considerable probability to the 
May-Hill group, under which I include the Lower Llandovery ; but 
they are not conclusive, and T hope on another occasion to otTcr 
further evidence on this head. 

The great black-shale group appears to dip under tho gnarled 
series ; and it seems improbable that they are everywhere thrown 
down into this position by faults. 

Another group of fossilifcrous sandstones and shales overlies tho 
gnarled series, as at Glanffynon and near Llanpadrig. 

It seems therefore worth considering wlicther tho gnarled shales 
may not be the equivalent of tho Bala volcanic scries deposited be- 
yond the region of principal volcanic activity. 


Discussion, 

Prof. RA.MSA.Y said that in the area of Llanheris and Nant- 
fffrancon the Tremadoc slates had not yet been proved beneath the 
other Lower Silurian rocks. He had himself, with Mr. Etheridge, 
observed Arenig slates in Anglese)^ between the Cambrian rocks 
and the Carboniferous Limestone north of Beaumaris. That had 
already been published. He could not agree that the grits and 
schists of the northern part of Anglesey could represent the Bda 
volcanic series of the mainland. These, in places, contained fossils. 
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He thoii^ht the northern region of Anglesey represented the 0am- 
hrian grits and slates of Caernarvonshire and Merionethshire; in 
the Anglesey district there was no trace of volcanic matter. The 
metamorphosis of the Anglesey rock was veiy" great, as had long 
ago been noted by Sir H. De la Beche. He described the nature 
of the alteration these rocks had undergone. He held that the 
strike of the strata and other evidence proved faults in the districts 
where Prof. Hughes doubted their existence. 

Dr. Hicks expressed his agreement with most of the remarks of 
Prof. Bamsay. He thought that the rocks were metamorphic ; and 
that was proved by the specimens which Prof. Hughes had brought 
forward. He instanced cases of contortion alone not disturbing 
the general character of a rock. In this district all the rocks were 
highly altered ; and he could not believe they wore Bala beds, but 
that they wore of Pre-Cambrian age. But he quite agreed with 
Prof. Hughes in his recognition of the Tremadoc rocks. They 
were, perhaps, a little nearer to the Lingula-flags. Paults of the 
kind required by the ordinary theory were common in them. 

Prof. Boknky said that he thought much more convincing evi- 
dence was required before these schists, which he held to be truly 
metamorphic, could be regarded as altered Bala rocks ; mere re- 
semblance did not suffice; and such examination as he had made 
had led him to an entirely difierent conclusion from Prof. Hughes. 
It was very improbable that beds so much altered should overlie so 
great a thickness of comparatively unaltered beds. 

Mr. Keeping mentioned some instances in the beds of Llandovery 
ago, near Aberystwith, which indicated a structure similar to 
that described by the author ; and expressed his doubts whether the 
schists were of Pebidian age. He thought there was much parallelism 
between the Lloyn peninsula and the island of Anglesey. 

The Pkesident said that as regards the Lower Silurian rocks 
of Anglesey Prof. Hughes had added much to our knowledge. 
Neseiiretus mmseyensis was a distinctively Tremadoc form ; and 
Orthis caravsii was quite distinct from 0, calliyramma^ and also 
marked a Tremadoc horizon. Ho thought Mr. Lapworth’s deter- 
mination of Arenig Graptolites also might be thoroughly trusted. 
It was also possible that representatives of the Lower Llandovery 
bods might be present. 

Prof. Hughes, in reply, said he was glad to have his views as to 
the unconformity near Treiorwerth confirmed by Prof. Eamsay, as 
it was in that area ho suspected the overlap of the May-Hill beds. 
In the absence of fossils through a great thickness of sedimen- 
tary rock, the Gnarled Schists (unpromising rocks for search) agreed 
with the green slates of Chapel-le-dale. He had not seen any thing 
in the arrangement of the contorted laminae in adjoining beds which 
could not be better explained by crushing than by foliation. He did 
not suggest that they were metamorphosed rocks, but sedimentary 
rocks outside the volcanic area altered by mechanical action ; and he 
did not think that there was any thing in the minute structure or 
constituents of any part of the series inconsistent with this view. 
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16. A Ebview and DESCRiPTioisr of the variom Species of British 
Uppeb-Silttrian Fenestellidjs. By George William Shrub- 
sole, Esq., F.G.S. (Bead February 25, 1880.) 

Plate XI. 

I HAVE been recently engaged in investigating some of the Palaeozoic 
Polyzoa, more particularly the Upper-Silurian Fenestellidae : the re- 
sult I beg to lay before the Society. 

The Silurian group of the Fonestellidm has by no means proved 
hitherto so interesting a field for research as the Carboniferous 
scries. I find that only three palaeontologists have entered the 
field — Lonsdale, Portlock, and Prof. M‘Coy. The former, in Mur- 
chison’s ‘ Silurian System,’ gives an account of four species of 
Fenestella and two allied forms, which are most likely Fenestellc^, 
Prof. M‘Coy, in the Cambridge Catalogue, describes two more 
species, and Portlock one from the Silurian strata in Ireland, making 
nine species in all, viz. ; — 

Fenestella antiqua, Lonsd., Murcb. Sil. Syst. pi. 15. fig. 10. 

Milleri, Lonsd., ibid. pi. 15. fig. 17. 

prisca, Lonsd., ibid. pi. 15. figs. 15, 18. 

reticulata, Loiisd.f ibid. pi. 15. fig. 19. 

Eetepora infundibulum, Lonsd,^ ibid. pi. 15. fig. 24. 

Gorgonia assimilis, Lonsd,, ibid. pi. 15. fig. 27. 

Fenestella rigidula, M^Coy^ Brit. Pal. Foss. pi. 1 c. fig. 10. 

patula, M'Coy, ibid. pi. 1 c. fig. 20. 

Gorgonia regularis, Fortl.^ Gool. Londonderry, p. 324, pi. 22. fig. 3. 

Prof. M‘Coy’8 portion of the work has the advantage of being full, 
clear, and definite. On the other hand, Lonsdale, from causes to 
which I shall aUude, has not been so fortunate or successful in his 
descriptions. Indeed the work of Lonsdale in arranging the Fenes^ 
telUe of the Murchison collection can only be regarded as provisional. 
With the scanty material at his command it could not bo otherwise. 
Ho says himself on this point, “ It is very difficult to establish 
species from fragments’’*. 

To assist me in the work, I have carefully gone over all Lonsdale’s 
type specimens of Fenestella^ now in the Museum of the Geological 
Society, with the result that I can quite confirm what ho says, that 
he had only fragments ” to work from, and those destitute of re- 
liable specific character. For the most part they are mere frag- 
ments of the reverse side of the polyzoarium, weathered, showing, 
of course, no cellules, and altogether valueless for the accurate defi- 
nition of any species. This state of things accounts for the ambi- 
guity and generalities in Lonsdale’s descriptions ; while the absence 
of data, such as measurements of interstices, or dissepiments, or 
number of cellules, as adopted by Prof. M‘Coy, renders it impossible, 
from his text, to distinguish between the various species. In not 
one of the Silurian species of Fensstella described by Lonsdale do I 
* Murchison’s Sil. System, p. 678, 
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find any reference to the number of pores between dissepiments 
or in any given space. This omission is fatal to the future recogni- 
tion of the species. Hisinger* committed the same mistake in 
describing Betepora reticvlata ; and Ptof. M‘Coy remarks that in 
consequence it is scarcely possible ever to determine Hisinger’s 
species with certainty.” Hence, from the same cause, Prof. M‘Coy, 
in compiling the Cambridge Catalogue, found it necessary to de- 
scribe anew two of Lonsdale’s species of Fenestella from Dudley. 
There are probably in all not more than five species of Silurian 
Fenestellce ; and yet, with six species already described, Prof. M‘Coy 
found a difficulty in assigning two of the ordinary types to any of 
the then described species. The two species which, in consequence, 
Prof. M‘Coy dGsciihed were Fe^iestella ri^idida hr\d Fenestella pa tula; 
the latter is only the young growth of one of the species. The type 
in the Woodwardian Museum is not sufficiently well preserved to say 
which of the several species. So it comes to this, that of the eight 
species of Fenestellce described by Lonsdale and Prof. M^Coy, virtu- 
ally only one species remains which is fully and accurately de- 
scribed so as to be recognized from the text, viz. Fenestella rigidulaf 
WGoy, 

To one familiar with the appearance of the Carboniferous FenostcL 
lida), with the wonderful order and regularity of their calcareous net- 
work, the first sight of Lonsdale’s figures of the Silurian FonestellidaD 
is puzzling, to say the least of it. Apparently they form a strange con- 
trast to them in outward form — cells visible only in the upper part of 
the polyzoarium, carina enlarged, smoothed and rounded, interstices 
abnormally thickened, and dissepiments placed at all angles. One 
half of Lonsdale’s drawings of Fenestellce present those anomalous 
forms of growth. The question naturally arose, Have we here true 
Fenestclla-gro^ih ? A careful examination of the various reputed 
species furnished the answer. The explanation of these peculiarities 
is that the conical base of several species of Fenestella is the subject 
of an abundant incrusting growth, which, in most cases, follows 
exactly the line of the insterstice, which it conceals, as well as the 
coll-apcrture, at the same time not otherwise interfering with the 
general outline of the Fenestella. Unfortunately portions so covered 
over have become typical Fenestella^ and as such appear in Lonsdale’s 
drawings. Nor do I find any caution respecting this abnormal 
growth. Silence on this head leads me to suspect that the true 
nature of the growth was not detected, and, more, that it was posi- 
tively regarded as part of the Fenestella. Indeed there is no doubt 
on this point — ^that Lonsdale was misled by the incrustation, which 
he distinctly notices and would regard as an indication of maturity 
on the part of the polyzoon ; for when describing the specific cha- 
racters of the genus, he says : — ‘‘ In well-preserved specimens of the 
base of apparently old corals the pores or foramina on the side of 
one branch have united by growth to those on the side of the ad- 
joining branch, and constitute solid bars, either stretching trans- 
versely and simply across the intervals, or uniting obliquely, three and 
* Brit, Pal. Foss. p. 48. 
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sometimes more together This admirably describes the appearance 
of the principal incrusting growth found on the base of Fenestella, 
and is also well shown in several of the drawings ; but it has nothing 
whatever to do with true Fenestella-growih, There is no doubt about 
the polyzoary of the Fenestella undergoing a change with age; but it 
is not of the erratic character mentioned by Lonsdale, nor by the 
formation and junction of new cross bars at various angles. All 
that occurs as the polyzoon attains maturity is that the whole of 
the existing structure receives an additional thickening of calcareous 
matter ; and, as will be readily seen, the oldest portion, namely the 
base, would receive in time the greatest amount of deposit, and con- 
sequent thickening of its part over the other portions of the poly- 
zoary. Continuing my investigations respecting these incrusting 
organisms, I have found, in all, four species wdiich thus disfigure and 
obscure the base of Fenestella, Two of these are found on Lons- 
dale^s species ; and tw^o I have since discovered. The most common 
incrustation is apparently a coral, a portion of the case of which 
fills the hollow spaces between the lines of the interstices, which are 
crossed in an irregular manner by tabuhe, which seem to take the 
place of the dissepiments of the Fenestella. This particular organism 
is depicted in four of Lonsdale’s drawings of Fenestella ‘prisca’^. 
Another parasite, in the sense I have mentioned, is an Aulopora^ 
whose lines of growth run smoothly along the interstice, greatly in- 
creasing its dimensions, while hero and there are given off the cha- 
racteristic tubular bodies. This is also seen in the drawing of 
Fenestella Millerit, Another of the organisms might be an incrust- 
ing polyzoon, judging from the peculiar branched or lobed bodies 
which are alternately given off from the stem, which follows the 
line of the keel of the interstice of the Fenestella. Another species 
is very similar in structure to some of the Alveolites of the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone. This I have found incrusting one of the pre- 
ceding growths. 

It is obvious that in the weathering which the remains have under- 
gone the outer organism would suffer the most ; notwithstanding 
this, all the incrusting forms mentioned can be satisfactorily made 
out. I may mention, in connexion 'with those incrustations, that the 
growth invariably commenced at the base, and rarely extended be- 
yond one inch from that point. I have in no case found it on any other 
portiou of the polyzoarium. From this 1 infer that in time there was 
a loss of vitality at the base of the j)olyzoon, which allowed the growth 
of the several incrustations. 

When Fenestellce became thus obscured by parasites and worn away 
by weathering, wc cease to wonder at the confusion and uncertainty 
attending Lonsdale’s species. And more, with every wish to do 
justice to an early worker and careful observer among the Polyzoa, 
it is not possible, with the material left by him at our disposal, to 
make out the species intended. The only course which I see open is 
to follow Prof. M‘Coy’s example, and begin de novo by describing 

* March. Sil Syst. pp. 677, 678. t March. SiL Syut. pi. 16. fig. 15. 

t March. Sil. Syst. pi. 15. fig. 17. 
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the remaining species left nndescribed by Prof. M‘Coy. Before doing 
so I ought perhaps to say something more in justification of the ex- 
treme course I have adopted in setting aside the several species of 
Lonsdale^s Fenestellce, and will therefore notice them more in detail. 

Febbstella AXTianA, Lonsd., Murch. Sil. Syst. p. 678, pi. 15. fig. 16. 

This is the first of Lonsdale’s species, and synonymous with the 
Gorgonia antiqua^ Goldf., which has long been accepted as a Fene-- 
Stella, This reference to Goldfuss’s well-known drawing clears up 
any mystery there may be about Lonsdale’s species. Goldfuss’s type 
is from the Devonian of the Eifel. A very superficial acquaintance 
with the subject is sufficient to enable any one to know that there is 
little affinity between the Devonian and Silurian forms of Fenestella, 
On the other hand, the Devonian may well be compared with the 
Carboniferous. I have no doubt that the Gorgonia antiqrm, Goldf., 
is the equivalent of the Fenestella pleheia^ M‘Coy. On the other 
hand, I know of no species in the Dudley Limestone that could be 
compared with Gorgonia antiqua, Goldf., or its better-known repre- 
sentative the Fenestella pleheia^ M‘Coy. In this view I am home 
out by Prof. M^Coy, who states that Gorgonia antiqua^ Goldf., does 
not probably occur in Silurian strata”^. The principal point of re- 
semblance that I see between the drawings of Lonsdale’s and Gold- 
fuss’s species is, that they are both very much denuded and unfit for 
typical work. If I might hazard a conjecture as to the species, from 
the fragment figured by Lonsdale, I should say that it is an eroded 
fragment of the somewhat overdrawn Fenestella rigidula, M‘Coy. 
The unsoundness of this reference to Gorgonia nntiqua^ Goldf., is 
seen in the fact that some years later Murchison, in ‘ Siluria,’ states 
that Fenestella antiqua, Lonsd., is now assigned to Fenestella sub-- 
an#ig^wo,D’Orb.t,and further mentions that it is both an Upper and 
Lower Silurian species. 

Pexestella prisca, Lonsd., Murch. Sil. Syst. p. 678, pi. 15. figs. 15 

& 18. 

Several drawings of the conical base of this species are given as 
typical examples of Fenestella-’gxo'wlh to illustrate the genus. Most 
of them are so disfigured by the coral growth previously mentioned, 
as wholly to conceal the FenestellaX, Again, the type is from the 
Devonian of the Eifel, the Betepora prisca^ Goldf., and with no more 
success than in the case of Fenestella antiqua ; for, apart from other 
considerations, the drawing of the Silurian species when enlarged 
scarcely equals the natural size of Betepora prisca, Goldf. This 
difference in size is fatal to its identity with Goldfuss’s species, 
apart from the indistinctness of the drawings. Indeed the error 
seems to be admitted, since in Murchison’s ‘ Siluria ’ it is mentioned 
that the Fenestella formerly referred by Mr. Lonsdale to F&mtella 
prisca, Goldf., is now Fenestella Lonsdalei, D’Orb.§ The drawing of 

* Brit. Pal. Foss. p. 50. t Murch. Siluria, p. 180. 

Murch. Sil. Syst. pi. 15. figs. 15#, 15 ait, 15 b #, 15 c #. 

I Murch. Siluria, p. 210. 
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it is a reproductioa of the cup-shaped FenesteUa base^ with the ap« 
pearanoe of reversed fenestrules from incrusting remains, as ori- 
ginally given by Lonsdale in the ‘ Silurian System/ The value of this 
reference to D’Orbigny is considerably lessened when it is known that 
he takes Lonsdale’s FenesteUa prisca for the type of his new species, 
offering the very doubtful advantage of a change in the nomencla- 
ture only. The same mode of treatment is adopted in the case of 
FenesteUa antiqua, Lonsd., which became the type of D’Orbigny’s 
FenesteUa siihantiqua. I have mentioned that most of Lonsdale’s 
drawings of FenesteUa prisca are disfigured by the enveloping coral 
to which I have alluded. On the other hand, FenesteUa Milleri^ 
Lonsd., is covered with a species of Auhpora. In practice, I find 
that in our museums it is usual to assign the FenesteUa base, covered 
as in FenesteUa prisca^ to FenesteUa Milleri. It is not a matter of 
much moment, since the identity of this particular species is past 
recovery ; the probabilities of the case are in favour of their being 
the same species. This growth on FenesteUa prisca is readily de- 
tected by the peculiar shape of the so-called fenestrules, which 
are often twice as broad as long. "What I take to be the tabulae 
of the coral occur more frequently than the dissepiments of the 
FenesteUa*, hence the alteration in the shape of the fenestrules. 
This in itself is quite a reversal of the usual order of growth, and 
a feature as yet unknown in the Fcnestellidae. Prof. Nicholson, 
indeed, mentions an instance {FenesteUa Jiliformis*^, from the Devo- 
nian of America) in which the order of the fenestrules is thus re- 
versed. The identification of this species as a FenesteUa I consider 
to be reasonably open to doubt, since the author states that the pori- 
ferous face is unknown, thus leaving the true character undeter- 
mined. Can it be that the poriferous face is covered up with some 
foreign growth, as in the Silurian forms ? It seems strange that, 
as in this case, the attempt should be made to describe a new species 
of Polyzoa without having seen the cells or celluliferous face. I may 
remark here that this is not the first time in which the incrustation 
on FenesteUa has proved a source of error to palaeontologists. Some- 
thing akin to thk led Prof. M‘Coy to found the genus Hemitrypa^ 
which in a former paper I showed to be FenesteUa memhranacea 
(Phil.), incrusted by a minute coral or polyzoonf. This is from 
the Carboniferous Limestone. Phillips mentions a similar form in 
the Devonian Limestone. 

Five years after arranging the Silurian Polyzoa we find Lonsdale 
suggesting the parasitic nature of the genus Hemitrypa, in reference 
to some fossils from Yan Diemen’s LandJ. Ho makes no allusion 
whatever to the occurrence of the same growth among the Silurian 
group of Polyzoa. 

Fenbstella eetictjlata, Lonsd., Murch. 8il. Syst. p. 678, pi. 15. 
fig. 19. 

The specimen in the Museum of the Geological Society is a frag- 

^ Geol. Mag. 1874, p. 199. t Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxv. p. 282. 

J Darwin’s ‘Volcanic Islands* (1844), p. 168. 
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i^ent of the reverse face, showing, of course, no cells, arid there- 
fore valueless for specific purposes. It is not possible with such 
material to determine the species. The species is lost ; for the most 
that can be said of it is that, judging from the irregular character of 
the fenestrules, as given in the sketch, it is the young stage of some 
Fenestella, 

Fexestella Milleei, Lonsd., Murch. Sil. Syst. p. 678, pi. 15. fig. 17. 

This was intended by Lonsdale to be a now species. The type 
specimen in the Museum is the conical base of apparently a Fenestella^ 
with the coral growth incrusting and wholly concealing it, so that 
not a cell-opening is visible. Lonsdale says that “ the pores are 
most apparent in the upper part,” evidently because of the growth 
around the base. The drawing shows this to be a species of Aulo- 
pora» With the specimen and drawing both silent, and specific de- 
tails absent, the species lapses as a matter of course. Prof. M‘Coy en- 
countered all this, and felt the impossibility of recognizing Lonsdale^s 
species, and, still unwilling that the name of one who did good work 
at the Crinoids should bo set aside, resolved to revive the name for 
a newly found Bala species, a very much larger and different form 
in every way, and one that does not occur in the Dudley beds. Some 
fifteen years after the publication of the ‘ Silurian System,’ Murchi- 
son, in ‘ Siluria,’ gives for the first time a sketch of the pore-face of 
Fenestella Milleri, Lonsd. Meantime, as we have seen. Prof. M‘Coy 
had appropriated the name to another species from another horizon. 
The question now arises, which of these species should retain the old 
name — the one from Bala or that from Dudley, Lower or Upper Silu- 
rian? 

I think that Prof. M‘Coy’8 species should still be known as 
Fenestella Milleri from the circumstance that it was the first to be 
adequately described, while Lonsdale gave a name only, and no 
proper description of the species. Another reason for this decision 
is that there is good reason for believing that Murchison’s Fenestella 
Milleri of 1854 is only Fenestella riyidula^ M‘Coy, without thfe 
doubtful appendages on the keel. 

Eetepoba infundibulum, Lonsd., Murch, Sil. Syst. p. 679, pi. 15. 
fig. 24. 

This is a true Fenestella, In mistake Lonsdale assigned it to 
Uete^ora, He says of it, The arrangement of the pores is similar to 
that in Fenestella, but on the inner, and not the external surface.” 
As a rule the greater number of the Silurian Fenestellidse have the 
pore-face on the outside of the polyzoarium, but not aU. This 
arrangement of outside pores prevails in those species having the 
conied or cylindrical base. Others which are widely cup-shaped, with 
a more open arrangement of the fenestrules, have the pores on the 
inner side, in this respect corresponding to the Carboniferous species. 

Lonsdale was clearly in error in giving generic value to the cir- 
cumstance that in this particular Fenestella the cellules were on the 
inner instead of the outer surface of tke polyzoary. The generic 
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differences between these fenestrate forms, thanks to the labours of 
Prof. M‘Coy, are now much better understood ; the fact that this form 
has the pore-face on the inner side of the polyzoarium is not suffi- 
cient to ally it with Betepora. I cannot say more about this species 
than that it is a true FenesteUa, I have seen three specimens ; and 
in each case the pores were not visible. This recovered species will 
not increase the number on the list, since there is good reason to 
believe, from the thickened nature alike of interstice and dissepiment, 
that it is only the aged condition of one of the existing species. 

Gobgonia assimilis, Lonsd., Muroh Sil.’ Syst. p. 680, pi. 15, fig. 27. 

This is a polyzoon of large dimensions. Lonsdale remarks of it 
that “ it is impossible to determine if the fossil be a true Gorgonia ; 
but, from its great resemblance to the axis of some existing species, 
I have ventured to place it in that genus ” *. Prof, M‘Coy regarded 
it as a true Gorgonia t, and mentions the occurrence among 
the Carboniferous fossils of some specimens referable to this 
“ obscure species ” as he calls it. Lonsdale^s drawing of this species 
shows a fragment of the base. The branches are said to anastomose — 
a feature pertaining to lletepora, but not to FenesteUa, whoso branches 
are united by dissepiments. If the drawings and description are to 
be received as exact, then there can bo no doubt of its being a Bete- 
pora. At the same time, I think that Lonsdale intended to describe 
a large form of FenesteUa which is common in the Dudley Limestone, 
while from some defect he gave it characters which would assign it 
to another genus. One thing is clear, whether Lonsdale’s species bo 
a Betepora or FenesteUa, it has not as yet been described in either 
genus. To avoid the difficulty which might arise if a true Betepora 
assimilis should be found, it will be well to describe it under the 
name of FenesteUa reteporata, for reasons which I shall allude to 
later on. In ‘ ISiluria’ it is stated that Gorgonia assimilis is Fenes^ 
tella assimilis J. No description is added ; and the drawing is that 
of the fenestrules only, thus practically leaving the form unde- 
scribed. 

Fenestella patitla, M‘Coy, Brit. Pal, Foss. pi. i. C. fig. 20. 

I have examined the type specimen in the Woodwardian Museum, 
and find that it is only the young frond of one of the described forms, 
so far as I can ascertain. The cells are not so visible as they are 
made to appear in the drawing. There is no good reason for re- 
garding it as a separate species. Its retention, therefore, on the list 
of Silurian species is unnecessary. Its case is analogous to that of 
FenesteUa fruteae, WCoy, which is an early stage of FenesteUa 
pleheia, M‘Coy. 

Fenestella ebgulabis, Portl. Geol. Londonderry, p. 324, pi. 22, 
fig. 3. 

This species Portlook described and figured from the Silurian 

* March. Sil. Syst. p. 080. t MoOoy’s Oarb. Foss. Ireland, p. 196. 

J Murchison'# * Silttria,' p. 216, 216. 
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icMBts of Deserfecreat, Ireland. Unfortunately, the reverse only was 
exposed ; consequently the details by which alone it could be recog- 
nized are unknown. The polyzoary, from its wide, nearly flat ex- 
pansion, would seem to favour the supposition that it belongs to the 
Carboniferous rather than the Silurian type of Fenestella, 

Coming now to speak of the species to be described, I may truly 
characterize them as having strong individual features, which clearly 
define them, not only from one another, but also from their congeners 
in other formations. It will be seen that I have considerably re- 
duced the number of species. In the state of uncertainty in the past 
as to their real character, it is impossible to say to what extent 
they may have been repeated. I by no means wish it to bo under- 
stood that I consider the present list as to the number of species 
either full or complete. There is work yet to be done ; the main 
details, and character of Fenestella {Retepora) infundibulum (Lonsd.) 
remain to be worked out. In addition, I have traces or fragments 
of two othej* species, the details of which are not sufiiciently complete 
to warrant publication. One species is intermediate in size between 
Fenestella lineata and Fenestella reteporata ; the other is much 
smaller than any Fenestella I have yet met with from either Carboni- 
ferous or Silurian formations. It has one hundred and twenty-five 
interstices measured transversely to the inch. I would suggest that 
it should be provisionally known as Fenestella dudleyensis. As re- 
vised, the Silurian species of the British PenesteUid® will be as 
follows ; — 

Fenestella kigidula, M‘Coy, Brit. Pal. Foss. p. 50, pi. i. C. fig. 19. 

This species and Fenestella patula wore first described in the 
Cambridge Catalogue. I have not succeeded in tracing it cither in 
the Woodwardian Museum or elsewhere. The marked peculiarity 
about it is the double row of small cells on the keel. This I have not 
been able to verify. It is due to Prof. McCoy to state that Hall 
describes an American form, Fenestella elegans, as having the keel 
margined on each side by a row of small oval cells” *. I have 
mentioned before that I regarded the character of this species as some- 
what exaggerated. My reason for so saying is that Prof. M‘Coy was 
clearly in error in claiming the same exceptional cell- character for 
some of the Carboniferous species, which have proved to be not true 
cells, but prominences, the remains of a former ornamentation. The 
difficulty is not lessened in consequence of its being stated that the 
cells are only half the size of the ordinary ones. How Fenestella 
intermedia, it is true, does carry in part a cell on the keel, but then 
it is of the same size as the other cells. I strongly suspect that this 
feature of the inferior cell is very much overstated. The explanation 
is probably the following : — Some years ago, what is now known as 
a prominence on the keehof Fenestella, the remains of a spiniferous 
ornamentation, was regarded in some way as a reproductive organ. 
Lonsdale termed them “ abraded vesicles ” tj while Prof. King 

* Hall, Pal. New York, vol. ii. p. 164 

t Geology of Eussia, vol. i. App. A. p. 630. 
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•would regard them aa ‘‘ gemmuliferous vesicles ” At any rate the 
drawings and description of this species are so circumstantial that we 
cannot do otherwise than retain it, notwithstanding the doubts I 
have expressed as to its identity. 

Fenestella reteporata, sp. nov. Plate XI. figs. 1~1 c. 

Sjp» char. Polyzoary, base conical, opening outwards, forming ex- 
pansions of considerable size. Interstices — obverse, strong, sinuous, 
keeled, rounded, often angular from erosion ; reverse, striated longi- 
tudinally : four interstices in the space, of two lines transversely. 
Keel strong, rounded. Dissepiments often less in size than interstices, 
recessed, not so wide as fenestrulos, giving in consequence a waved 
line to the interstice ; two dissepiments in the space of two linos 
longitudinally. Pores small, circular, less than their diameter apart 
when not worn down ; from eight to thirteen pores between 
dissepiments. Fenestrulos irregular, oblong, narrower at either end, 
twice as long as broad. 

Ohs, There is no fear of confusing this species with either of the 
other Dudley forms. Its ample size, irregular habits of growth, 
and large number of pores between dissepiments are its distin- 
guishing features, end clearly mark its identity. I shall allude later 
on to the interest attaching to this species on account of its possessihg 
traces of its relation with the genus lletepora^ which, while abundant 
in the beds below, has not as yet been found in the Dudley beds. 

Locality. Wcnlock Limestone near Dudley. 

Fenestella LiNEATA, sp. Dov. Plate XI. figs. 2, 2 a. 

Bp. char. Polyzoary, base strong, cylindrical or conical, attachment 
solid; growth, rapidly opening outwards, forming wide funnel- 
shaped expansions, folded or plaited on their outer margins. Five or 
six inches in diameter. Interstices on the poriferous face, keeled, 
rounded when perfect, often angular from erosion ; reverse, finely 
striated longitudinally : ton interstices in the space of two linos 
transversely. Keel fine, straight, with slight prominences ; as 
seen when freshly or partially weathered out, it appears as a series 
of very regular and parallel lines, suggestive of its specific name. 
Dissepiments on pore-face thin, recessed, often expanding at the 
junction with tho interstice ; seven dissepiments in the space of two 
lines longitudinally. Pores placed on the outer surface of the poly- 
zoarium, small, round, prominent, own diameter apart, one or two 
between dissepiments, and one in each angle formed by the junction 
of dissepiment with interstice ; latter feature not always persistent, 
in which case there are three or four pores between dissepiments. 
Fcncstrules on the reverse face oblong, becoming oval towards the 
base of tho polyzoarium ; on obverse face a very narrow aperture. 

Ohs. This species is the common form in the Upper Silurian 
group, and tolerably abundant in tho Dudley Limestone, in this 
respect occupying a corresponding position to the Fenestdla pleheia^ 
H‘Coy, among the Carboniferous species. If the nature of Lonsdale^s 
* King’s Perm. Foss. p. 37* 

Q.J.G.S. No. 142. B 
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Bpeoies oould be defiikitely determined, I have no doubt that 
most of them would be included under the head of this species. 
There is also an undoubted correspondence, in many details between 
this species and the F, rigidula^ M‘Coy. The main difference, and 
that a serious one, is that Prof. M‘Coy figures his species as having 
a double row of small cells on the keel, while F, lineata has a single 
row only of the prominences. I have examined many specimens of 
Feneatella from the Dudley beds without finding as yet one having 
the small double row of cells on the keel. The regular mode of 
growth, and rigid straightness of the interstice and keel, at once 
distinguish this species (F, lineata) from all others in the Silurian 
group. 

Locality. Wenlock Limestone near Dudley. 

Fenestella ietekmedia, sp. nov. Plate XI. figs. 3, 3 a. 

8p. char. Polyzoary, extreme base solid and strong, somewhat 
conical in shape, ultimately forming wide open expansions. Inter- 
stices on the oWerse face broad, full, and rounded, having for the 
length of two or three fenestrulcs two rows of pores, succeeded by 
widening of the interstice and three rows of pores. This is repeated 
over the expansion. The three-row series of pores immediately 
precede the bifurcation of the interstice. Keverse, finely striated 
longitudinally. Width variable, alternately narrow and wide. 
Dissepiments thin, recessed, not expanding at junction with inter- 
stice ; six dissepiments in the space of two lines longitudinally. 
Keel thin and fine between the two rows of pores ; a corresponding 
line winding between each line of the three-row series of pores. 
Pores on the inside of the polyzoary small, circular, prominent, 
level with the keel, their diameter apart, three between dissepi- 
ments. Fenestrules on the poriferous face very narrow, wider on 
the reverse, nine in the space of two lines measured transversely. 

Ohs. This very fine species, which up to the present time has been 
strangely overlooked, except that I find it as Fenestella patula in the 
Woodwardian Museum, is by no means uncommon in the Dudley 
Limestone. It is met with in two very different conditions — first, 
when worn down, in which case the interstice is bare and cylin- 
drical, and at certain distances on the site of the keel are two or 
three cell-openings. In this stage it is easily recognized by the cells 
occupying the place of the keel ; while in the more perfect condition 
of the.polyzoon, the poriferous face of the interstice is broad, flat, 
and slightly rounded at the sides, and has two or three rows of 
pores arranged in the manner described — not on the keel, as claimed 
for F. rigidula, M*Coy, but in the place of the keel. This, I may 
remark, is a unique feature among the British Fenestellidae, no 
similar appearance being on record. The contrast presented be- 
tween the two conditions to which I have alluded — ^the broad 
interstice with its irregular row of prominent circular pores and 
fine delicate keel, winding in and out between them, and fenestrules 
nearly obliterated by the spread of the interstice on the one hand, 
and a bare round branch with wom-down cell-apertures and wide 
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fonesfcrules on the other — is so great that the error of making the 
latter into a new species might be excused; it is an instructive 
incident in the history of the Palaeozoic Polyzoa. Taken altogether, 
we may claim for this species a premiership of beauty among 
beautiful forms. 

Since writing the above I have ascertained that Hall mentions^ a 
species {Polypora incept4x\ from the beds of the Niagara group (the 
Upper Silurian of North America), allied to the foregoing, only with 
the PoZy^o’o-character still more developed by having the rows of 
pores increasing from two to four instec-d of from two to throe, as in 
Fenestella intermedia. In this case he assigns, rightly, I believe, the 
species to Folypora, on account of its having so many as four rows 
of pores on the interstice. As to the question whether Fenestella 
intermedia^ with its throe rows of pores, ought also to be included 
with Folypora^ it may fairly be left open for consideration. It is to 
be borne in mind that the Polypora-feainreB are not so strongly 
marked in it as in the other case, and that the facies generally is 
that of Fenestella ; to refer it to Folypora^ therefore, would be to 
ignore its leading character. It may bo, and is, difficult in practice 
to draw the line as to whore Fenestella cuds and begins. The 

genus Folypora was founded by Prof. M‘Coy for that division of the 
Fenestella family having more than two rows of colls on the 
interstice ; the usual number of rows of cells in Folypora is from 
three to ten. These intermediate or compound forms, as Folypora 
incepta or Fenestella intermedia^ were then unknown, and the 
difficulty as to classification had not arisen. Fenestella intermedia 
is clearly one of those connecting links between allied genera which, 
while they serve to unite the family as a group, are somewhat difficult 
to classify. Perhaps, on the whole, less violence will bo done by 
allowing F. intermedia to remain with the Fenestelloi than by in- 
cor])orating it with Folypora ; for I believe that Hall, in speaking 
of his species, with its decided i^oZy/ 7 >ora-affinities, is impressed with 
its strong leaning to Fenestella, He says : — It is the only species 
of Pohjpora that has fallen under my observatioii in this geological 
period ; and its characters are probably more analogous to those of 
Fenestella than are those of the Carboniferous period. Folypora 
incepta (Hall) probably shows the first departure from the character 
of true Fenestella’^ \, The latter position may now more truly be 
claimed for Fenestella intermedia. 

Locality, Wenlock Limestone near Dudley. 

I may observe that, in describing these species of Fenestella^ I 
have endeavoured to do so from the best-preserved specimens 
obtainable, and that, after the examination of some hundreds of 
examples, I have not succeeded in procuring aU the evidence with 
regard to certain details of structure that I could wish. For instance, 
I have no doubt that the keel of Fenestella reteporata possessed the 
usual spiny appendage. As yet I have not succeeded in tracing it. 
The same remark wUl apply to other details. A general caution is 

Hairs Pal. New York, vol ii. pi. 40 n. fig. 5. Md, p. 167. 

s 2 
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hero requisite. The altered appearance presented by a wom-down 
specimen of Fenestella from the Dudley Limestone is very great ; 
this will necessitate certain allowances when the species under exa- 
mination are, as is usually the case, much weathered and denuded. 
The cell-apertures, in good specimens, are small and round, and quite 
their diameter apart. When worn down, the cell-aperture is large, 
and the intermediate spaces between the cells nearly obliterated or 
they have only the body- wall between them. Again, in the more 
perfect examples the obverse face of the interstice is full and rounded, 
with a prominent keel ; when worn down, the sides of the interstice 
have a sharp angular face — a great contrast to what it had been. In 
the one case the fenestrules may be narrow originally, and become 
altered to wide by erosion. So, too, with the reverse face; in 
Fenestella-gvowth. the lines of construction give rise to strong 
striations on the reverse side of the polyzoary, which, however, in 
the Silurian species, are seldom seen, as the structure is generally 
worn down and smooth. 

Certain features would be constant in the Fenestellidse (I allude 
to the keel, the small circular pore, and the striations on the reverse) 
were it not that they had been worn away from a variety of causes. 

It may be interesting here to compare polyzoal life, so far as 
concerns the Fenestellidao, at the two great horizons of its growth — 
the Silurian and Carboniferous, the early and late Paltoozoic. The 
Lower Silurian forms have special interest, on account of their 
apparent relationship with the Craptolites, which they seem to re- 
place in the higher series. Unfortunately the material available 
for comparison is so scanty, and the special organs so imperfectly 
preserved, that the affinities between the genera cannot well be 
ascertained, at least for the present. No such reasons, however, 
exist to hinder the comparison between the species found in the 
Upper Silurian Limestone and those of the Carboniferous Limestone. 
The result of the comparison is that wo discover that the Silurian 
forms have a distinct facies of their own, being often more minute 
in structural details and altogether different in the general outline 
of their growth, at the same time having the true and marked 
features of Fenestella-growth., To indicate some of the peculiarities 
of the Silurian Fenestellidm, I may mention the strong conical 
structure, often solid and slightly bulbous at the extreme point of 
the base, of Fenestella lineata ; this would seem to indicate a species 
capable of being firmly attached by its base, and adapted to resist 
the action of powerful currents of water. A glance at Lonsdale^s 
drawings of the Fencstellidge will show how frequently they were 
possessed of this strong basal attachment ; we have nothing, strictly 
speaking, among the Carboniferous forms to compare with it, with 
one partial exception — the Fenestella 7nemhranacea (Phil.). So it 
comes to this, that the strong conical base of the Silurian Fenestella 
is now only partially seen in one of the Carboniferous species. The 
leading typo in the polyzoary of the Carboniferous Penestellidas is 
a flat expansion, slightly depressed in the centre, which formed its 
point of attachment ; while numerous rootlets from various parts of 
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the structure, but more especially from near the base, served to secure 
it in position, which would seem to have been the sides of projecting 
rocks or suitable exposures. Of these non-poriferous rootlets, 
which are quite a feature in the Carboniferous FenestellidaB, and 
notably so in Fenestella pleheia^ M‘Coy, we have no trace whatever 
in the Silurian species. We may notice the beginning of the Car- 
boniferous type of polyzoarium in the wide cup-like expansion of 
one of Lonsdale’s forms, Retepora infundibulum. The resem- 
blance here is all the more complete, since the poriferous face is on 
the inside of the polyzoary, as in the Carboniferous species. Again, 
we may compare the position of the poriferous face. In Fenestella 
Uneata^ a prominent and leading species among the Silurians, it is 
on the outside of the polyzoafium ; in all the Carboniferous species it 
is on the inner side of the same. So, too, we may notice that the pre- 
vailing Silurian species are all much smaller than the Carboniferous, 
Our knowledge of the cell-character in the Silurian Fenestellce is 
necessarily limited ; but this we may say, that as yet no material 
difference has been noticed, either as to cell-structure or internal 
arrangement, as compared with the Carboniferous. The angular 
knife-edged character of the interstice in Silurian species, often 
alluded to by Hall* and Lonsdale t as a distinguishing mark, is the 
result of denuding agencies ; the original condition may often 1 o 
seen by careful searching in some fold or protected part of the poly- 
zoarium, when it will be seen that the obverse face was full and 
rounded, with projecting circular pores, similar to the Carboniferous 
types. 

There are, besides what I have mentioned, several interesting in- 
dividual features which may be noticed. For instance, in tho lower 
horizon of the Bala beds Eetepora is abundant and Fenestella scarce ; 
while in the Dudley Limestone Fenestella is abundant and Betepora 
absent, so far as I am aware. The interesting point here is that 
some of the Fenestellce in the Dudley beds, in which as yet we have 
no record of Betepora having been found, have strong affinities to 
Betepora or, more strictly speaking, Folypora, JVPCoy ; for the genus 
Folypora is really tho connecting-link between Betepora and 
Fenestelluy combining, as it docs, many of the features of either 
group. It is not too much to say of Fenestella intermedia that 
there is on the polyzoary an alternate interchange of polyzoal 
features ; that on a branch may be seen for a short distance the 
double row of cells divided by the customary keel, succeeded by 
three rows of cells and no keel strictly speaking ; this interchange 
of character is persistent over the expansion. Thus we have here 
typical Fenestella and typical Folypora^ not only on one branch, bht 
on the whole — an alternation of character, Fenestella and Folypora^ 
that, to say the least, is very interesting, as showing the connexion 
between Betepora and Fenestella, I have not met with any like 
features among the Carboniferous species, and therefore conclude 
that they are confined to tho Silurian types. 

Another species having evident affinities with Betepora^ even more 

♦ Hall’s Pal. New York, vol. ii. p. 50. t Muroli. Sil. Syst. p. 678. 
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marked than the preceding, is the species I have described as 
Fenestella reteporata. In size and outline the species is decidedly 
jRetepora in character. It has none of the straight lines and general 
uniformity of structure which are so characteristic a feature of the 
FenesteUidaB. Instead of this we have irregular interstices, and 
fenestrules of all shapes. The dissepiments, however, show most 
markedly the character of Betepora, Not on all, but on some of 
them, it is most difficult to distinguish between the dissepiment and 
interstice, so near do they apx>roach in character the anastomosis of 
the branch, which is the distinguishing feature in Betepora, The 
likeness is further assisted by the occurrence here and there of cells 
on the dissepiments. These latter features are not so marked or 
persistent as to cause any doubt as to its being a true Fenestella^ 
while they indicate clearly the direction whence the disturbing in- 
fluence came. 

I desire to express my obligations to Professor Hughes of Cam- 
bridge, and also to the officers of the Geological Society, for much 
assistance in examining the type specimens under their charge. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XI. 

Fig. 1. Fenestella reteporata, Shrul>sole. A specimen of the natural size in the 
Woodwardian Mtiseum, Cambridge. 

1 a. Obverse view, X 12 diameters. 

1 b. Reverse view, X 1 2 diameters. 

1 c. Ring of pits, within cell -mouth. 

2. Fcnestdla Hneata, Shrubsole. Portion of obverse surface, X 12 dia- 

meters. Only partially weathered from matrix. 

2 a. Reverse face, X 12 diameters. 

3. Fenestella intermedia,, Shrubsole. From the cabinet of Gi. H. Morton, 

F.Q.S, Portion of obverse surface, x 12 diameters. 

3rt. Reverse face, X 12 diameters. 


Discussion. 

The Pkesident remarked upon tho value of this communication, 
and upon tho service done by the author in reducing tho number of 
supposed species of Polyzoa in the Carboniterous and Upper Silurian 
rocks. 
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17 . On the Geological RyLATioKs of the Eocks of the South op 
Ibblaitb to those of Nobth Dbtok and other British and Conti’- 
nental Districts. By Professor Edwaed Hull, M.A., LL.D., 
F.EB., &o.. Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, 
(Bead March 10, iSSO.) 

I. Intboductioh. 

Having in a former communication to this Society* endeavoured to 
prove that the great series of purple and green grits and slates 
which form the southern highlands of Ireland belong to the Upper- 
most Silurian period, and that between them and the succeeding 
beds of the Old Bed Sandstone there occurs everywhere a wide 
hiatus (a gap of unrepresented geological time), indicated not only 
by visible unconformities but also by absence of intervening beds at 
various points, it now becomes desirable to inquire, and, if pos- 
sible, to determine what formations in other districts may be sup- 
posed to fill up the hiatus above referred to, and then, having de- 
termined this point, to see what inferences may be drawn concern- 
ing the physical geology of the regions referred to at the various 
stages indicated both by the presence and the absence of consecutive 

strata. r • -u 

This inquiry naturally leads one to cast a glance at tho neigh- 
bouring coasts of England and Wales as the districts where light 
may be looked for on these questions ; and I propose in the follow- 
ing pages to make a comparison of the series of beds in both coun- 
tries, namely tho South of Ireland and IS^orth Devon, and adjoining 
districts north of the Severn f. It will also bo desirable, with a 
view to a fuller investigation, to refer, when necessary, to the Devo- 
nian and Carboniferous series as it occurs in Belgium and Scotland, 
and to see how far it is comparable with, and sustains our observa- 
tions of, the Devonshire section. 


Views of previous Authors. 

Previous Investigations. — It is almost unnecessary for me to ob- 
serve that there are few districts of the British Isles which have 
received more careful sqrutiny, and are the subjects of more elabo- 
rate memoirs, than those of North Devon and West Somei^etshire, 
and I am therefore happily relieved from the necessity of any at- 
tempt at lengthened description. The geological literature of the 
district has been carefully summarized by Mr. Etheridge in his 


» ‘^On the Gfeological Age of the Bocks forming the Southern HigU^da of 
Ireland, generally known as the Dingle Beds and Glenganff Pi^^ts and 
Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxv. p. ^ find that Prof. Ealph Tate 

Sates, with much precision, that the Dingle l^ds are the equiT^ente of the 
‘‘ TileWones of England, South Wales,’* &o. (‘ Historical Geologr, Weale » senes, 

« 721 Iwasunawareof this when my former paper was publish^ 

t I confine my observations to North Devon, as it furnishes the key to th0, 
structure of South Devon and adjoining parts. 



dalK^rate paper Oa tlie ifhysical Stafuetape of West Somerset and 
Nortib Dofoa^* * *** from whkh I shall haye occasion to quote rather 
froquenU; ; and the reader may be referred to it for an acoount of 
what others have done in this field of inquiry. This paper renders 
any attempt of the same kind altogether useless. 

It is also scarcely necessary for me to do more than to alludo to 
the controversy which called forth Mr. Etheridge’s exhaustive 
paper. We all recollect with what ardour and ability my friend 
and predecessor, the late Professor Jukes, endeavoured (as we may 
say) to obliterate the great group of marine beds established by 
Murchison and Sedgwick under the name of “ Devonian ’’ from off 
the geological map of the British Isles and of Western Europe. If 
success Md been possible^ he ought to have succeeded ; but for myself, 
I feel satisfied that success was impossible, because the evidence, 
both physical and palseontological, in favour of the views of the 
founders of the “ Devonian System ” is overwhelming ; and if any 
doubt on this point remained after Professor Jukes’s papers had seen 
iho light, it has been completely removed by the essay of Mr. 
Etheridge, supplemented, in the same volume of our Journal, by 
that of a careful and accurate observer, who for years had studied 
these rocks on the spot, Mr. Townshend M. Hallf. A recent visit 
to the district confirms me in the belief that between the ‘^Poreland 
Grits ” and the Carboniferous Limestone there is a groat and con- 
secutive series of marine beds, and that it is comparable (with cer- 
tain modifications) to the Belgian section of the same rocks. 

II. SrATEMENT OF THE CASE. 

Perhaps the simplest way of presenting my subject will bo to 
state the case in a series of separate propositions or theses, and then 
to offer for consideration the evidence upon which they are based. 
Considered in the order in which I propose to tieat them, they may 
thus be stated. 

First. Having, in the paper already referred to, shown that 
between the Olengariff grits and slates (which, tor brevity, I shall 
henceforth call “the Glengariff beds ”) and the succeeding forma- 
tions, either of Old lied Sandstone or Carboniferous ago, there is a 
wide hiatus of unrepresented time, I shall endeavour to show that 
this is filled up in the south and south-west of England and in Bel- 
gium by the groat series known as “ the ^Middle ” and “ Lower 
Devonian ” beds, lying between “ the Foreland Grits ” on the one 
hand, and the Pickwell-Dowm Sandstone ” on the other. 

Secondly. That, consequently, while a deep sea in which were 
deposited the Middle and Lower Devonian beds overspread the 
south of England and adjoining continental areas, land conditions 
prevailed in the south of Ireland during the same period, 

* Quart. lourn. Oeol. Soc. vol. xxiii. p. 568. 

t “ On Eelative Distribution of Fossils in the North-Devon Series.” In 
a recent joint paper by Messrs. Champemowne and Ussher, “ On three traverses 

made m North Devon,” they state that their observations go to confirm Mr. 
Etheridge’s views. 
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Thirdly, I stall offer ^ome oteervatioos on tto points of analogy 
and oontrast between the Old Bed Sandstone of the South of Ireland 
and its representatives in North Devon, Belgium, and Scotland. 

Fourthly. 1 shall endeavour to show the true position in the 
region of “ Siluria ” of the Old Bed Sandstone on the one hand, and 
the equivalents of the Olengariff beds on the other, and indicate the 
geological position of the “ Cornstone ” group in the Devonian series, 
and conclude with some general observations. 


III. CABBOl^rFEROUS AND Old BeD SeBIES. 

Descending Series in the South of Ireland and N. Devon. — In order 
to i)repare the way for the consideration of the first thesis, it is 
necessary to give a brief description of the descending series imme- 
diately underlying the Carboniferous Limestone in the districts of 
the South of Ireland and North Devon, and by comparing them 
together to obtain a clear idea of the position of the hiatus as 
it occurs in the former district. In this comparison my views are 
happily in nnison with those of the late Professor Jukes the late 
Mr. Salter t, and (I believe I may also say) of Mr. Champernowne, 
E.G.S., who has devoted so much time to the study of the rocks of 
Devonshire +. The only objections w^hich can with any plausibility 
he urged are those based on the occurrenco of fossils in the one 
district not found in the other ; but nil such objections seem to me 
to disappear when the important differences which were prevalent 
in the physical geography of these districts respectively are taken 
into consideration. 

The descending series of beds below the Carboniferous Limestone 
in both districts having been frequently and fully described, only a 
brief summary is here necessary. I shall commence with that in 
the South of Ireland. 


Descending Series, South of Ireland. 

Carhonifermts Lbne&tone. Coralline, crinoidal, and shelly limestone; 
sometimes cleaved (thinning towards the south-west). 

Carhoniferom Slate {top heda). Black slate with calcareous bands full of 
fossils (2). Black and grey slate, with few fossils (1). 

Coonihola Grit. Grey and olive-green slates and tiles with fine-grained 
hard grey grits, with marine shells and some plants, the whole having 
a maximum thickness in Co. Cork of hOOO feet§. 

Old Bed Sandstone^, (a) “ Kiltorcan beds;” fine-grained, yellowish, 


* “On the Carboniferous Slate,” &c., Quart. Jouni. Geol. Soc. vol. xiii. 
p. 348, &c. t Ildd. vol. xix. p. 474, 

I “The Devonian Question,” Geol. Mag. March 1879, 

§ Jukes and Geikie, Man. Geol. p. 586. 

II The Old Bed Sandstone with the Kiltorcan beds at the top and the con- 
glomerate at the base is the “ Upper Old Bed Sandstone ” of Scottish geolo- 
gists, which “ graduates upwards into the Lower Carboniferous Sandstones,” as 
stated by Professor Geikie (“ The Old Bed Sandstone of Western Eur(^ 
Trans. Boy. Soc. Bdinb. vol. xxviii.) ; the “ Lower Old Bed Sandstone and Con- 
glomerates ” of Lesmahago and the Pentlands is doubtless the representative 
of the Glengariff or Din^e beds, as suggested by Prof. Geikie ; but the ques- 
tion remains, Are they not really of uppermost Silurian age ? 
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^0em»l3, and reddish sandstones and shales, with fish [AsterokpiSi 
BothHolepk^ GlyptoUpis^ Coccostem^ and Pterichthys), also Ano- 
donta Jukesii and plants {Adiantites^ &c.): (&) the aboTe passing 
down into massiTe reddish-brown and purple soft sandstone with a 
oonglomerato base*, the whole about 8000 feet thick. 

The basal conglomerate of the Old Bed Sandstone is everywhere 
nnconformable to the rooks on which it rests over the South of Ire- 
land, as frequently insisted on by the late Sir B. Griffith t* This 
unconformity is equally conspicuous, whether it refers to the con- 
tact of the conglomerate with the Uppermost Silurian beds in the 
promontory of Dingle, or to the Lower Silurian beds of the Como- 
ragh or Galteo Mountains. On the other hand, all the beds from this 
conglomerate upwards into the Carboniferous Limestone are appa- 
rently in perfect conformity with each other, notwithstanding the 
change from the apparently freshwater “ Kiltorcan beds ” into the 
marine Coomhola-Grit series’’ which succeeds to them. The 
hiatus in the South of Ireland is therefore at the base of the Old Bed 
Conglomerate. 

IV. Division uetween the Cakbonipeeous and Old Bed Sandstone 
Foemations. 

A recent author has included the Old Bed Sandstone of the south 
of Ireland in the Carboniferous group, on the ground that “ in no 
place in Ireland has it a defined upper boundary, one group gradu- 
ating into the other ’’J. Although this view finds some support, if 
the purely strati graphical relations of the two series alone bo re- 
garded, yet it seems to be untenable upon palaeontological and phy- 
sical considerations, to which sufficient weight has not been allowed 
by the author above quoted. In the first place, the occurrence of 
Anodonta^ together with the absence of any traces of marine organ- 
isms, seems to point conclusively to the lacustrine origin of the upper 
bods at least (“ Kiltorcan bods ”) of the Old Bed Sandstone ; on the 
other hand, the moment we pass upwards into the slates and grits 
of the overlying “ Coomhola series,” we are met by abundant evi- 
dences of the prevalence of marine conditions in the occurrence of 
such genera as Avicula, Ciicullcea, Modiola, Mytilus, JRliyncJionella, 
and Spirifera, and other forms which connect those beds with the 
Carboniferous system. 

Again, the occurrence in the Kiltorcan beds of the remains of fish, 
belonging to recognized Old Bed Sandstone forms, both in Scotland 
anS elsewhere, such as Asterolepis, BoihriolepiSy Glypftolepis, Gocco- 
steus, and PtericJuhys, none of which ascend into the Carboniferous 
series of other districts, or into the Carboniferous-Slate series of 
Ireland, places the relations of these beds to the Old Bed Sandstone 
beyond question. In fact, it is abundantly clear that lacustrine 

* This great conglomerate is well shown in the banks of the river Suir at 
Waterford, and the escarpments of the Oomeragh Mountains in Co. Water- 
ford, and of Oahor-con-ree in the Dingle promontory. See Section I. sheet IS, 
of the Sections of the Geol. Surv. Ireland, &c. ; also Jukes, Quart Joum. Geol. 
Soc. voL xxii., p. 328. t Joum. Geol. Soc. Dubl. vol. viii. passim, 

\ Kinahan, ‘ Geology of Ireland,*, p, 63. 
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conditions prevailed over the area of the South of Ireland during the 
d6X)osition of these beds, and that thus by their fossils and physical 
relations they correspond with the deposits of those groat inland 
lakes which modem geologists, such as Mr. Godwin- Austen and 
Professor Ramsay, regard as the basins of deposit for the Old Rod 
Sandstone*. 

This distinction between the lacustrine fauna of the Old Red 
Sandstone and the marine fauna of the succeeding beds has been 
noticed by Prof. Haughton as well as Mr. Baily, and my late col- 
leagues Messrs. Jukes and Salter. It seems to me that in this di- 
stinction we have a well-defined ground of classification, which is 
also concurrent with slight, but definite, distinctions in the litholo- 
gical characters of the beds themselves over considerable areas. 

In accordance, therefore, with the above views supported by so 
strong a body of evidence, I shall continue to regard the line of 
division between the Old Red Sandstone and the Carboniferous 
scries as traceable at the base of the Coomhola-grit series, or at 
the top of the Kiltorcan beds with Anodonta and Palmopteris, From 
these premises I now pass on to describe briefly the corresponding 
series in North Devon, as generally recognized. 

. y. Descenmng Series, North Devon and W. Somerset. t 

( Carbon iler oils and Upper Devonian.) 

CarhonifeToiis Limestone. (Benn Quarry.) Dark oartby carbonaceous liiue- 
stone in regular Ixids {Vosidonomya Bechcri). 

Carboniferous- Slate Series. (Bamstiiplo beds.) Top beds, dark schists 
(contorted) resting on light-grey slates, with calcareous nodules. 
Cyathoorinus distans &c. seen at Barnstaple station. 

Pilton beds'’ (Phillips). Slates of a purplish or greyish tint, Bracliio- 
pods, crinoidal stems, and a small Crustacean (Phacops latifram) ; tliin 
intermittent bands of limestone are common, and tire highly fossili- 
ferousf. 

CucuUcBa-zona” (Ilnll), also called “Marwood Beds”, by .Tukes and 
Salter. Light grey and olive-green slates vi^ith bands of hard grit, and 
cal careo-ferruginous beds with three sjjecies of Cucullaa. These beds are 
shown in the railway-cutting north of Braunton Church. 

Below the above are found (east of the village of Upcot) yellowish and 
greenish Hags and shales, jjassing downwards into purple sandy shales 
and grits, somotinies of a pale green colour, similar in appetiranco to 
the “ Kiltorcan beds.” 

“ P'ickwell~Down Sandttone.” Purple and red sandstones with thin shaly 
bands in the upper part ; greyish grits, sometimes massive, with thin 
ehaly bands, in the lower ; no fossils ; the bands of shale, though re- 
quiring to bo mentioned, are quite unimportant. 

* R. Gtodwin-Austen, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soo. vol. xii. p. 51 ; Prof. A. C. 
Ramsay, ibid. vol. xxvii. p. 243 ; Prof. Geikic, Trans. Roy. Soo. Edinb. vol. xxviii. 
part 1; 

:: t Descriptions of these beds will be found in the writings of several authors ; 
but I give those written down by myself during ray visit in the autumn of 
1870, under the friendly guidance of Mr. Townshend Hall and Mr. Usshor. 

\ Hall, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxiij. 37*1. According to this author, 
the Pilton b^s form the uppermost member of the Devonian series. This view 
Was also maintained by the late Mr. Salter, who, however, recognized the presence 
of some forms found in the Lower Oarbbniferous series of the S. of Ireland 
(ibid. vol. xix. p. 482). 
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That the Pilfcon ” and “ CuciillcBa^^^ or “ Marwood ” beds are the 
equivalents of the ‘‘ Coomhola grits and slates ” of the South of 
Ireland, and therefore (as shown above) of Lower Carboniferous 
age, is evinced by a community of species to a large extent. Of these 
the following have been kindly determined for me by Mr. Baily, 
F.G.S., from the collections of the Irish Geological Survey : — 

Species common to the Tilton and Marwood beds of Devonshire, and 
to the Coonnhola beds of the South of Ireland, 

Brachiopoda : Chonetes hardrensis, Wiynchonella pleurodon, 
Streptorhynchus crenistria, Strophomena rhomboidalis, var. analoga, 
scahricfulus, Spirifer Urii, Lingula squamiformis, 

Conchifera ; Cucullcea Ilardingii^ C, trapezium, G, amygdalina, 
Avicula damnoniensis. 

The great majority of the forms range uj) into the Carboniferous 
Slate, and some into the Carboniferous Limestone, and clearly prove 
the strong Carboniferous, rather than Devonian, affinities of the Pilton 
and Marwood beds. 

VI. Relations between the Ieish and Devonshire Sections, 

Having thus far described the general descending series of both 
districts, it is necessary to pause at this point, because the analogy 
between the two series here ceases altogether ; for, as I believe, 
and as I hope to be able to demonstrate, the underlying Middle and 
Lower Devonian scries of Devonshire is entirely unrepresented in 
the Irish area, nor do we again begin to correlate the beds till we 
aiTivo at the basement formation of all, namely, The Foreland 
Beds.” 

With regard, however, to the series above described, there is a re- 
markable concurrence of opinion between the most eminent geologists 
who have made the comparison, that all the beds from the base of 
the Carboniferous Limestone down to the top of the Pickwell-Down 
Sandstone are representatives of the Lower Carboniferous Slate and 
Coomhola grit of the South of Ireland. 

This view was clearly put forward by the Rev. Dr. Haughton, 
F.R.S., as far back as 1855, in a paper read before the Geological 
Society of Dublin and was laid down and defended, both on strati- 
graphical and palaeontological grounds, by tho lato Mr. Salter in the 
year 18G3t. Mr. Salter shows that, while the Carboniferous Slate 
and Barnstaple beds are characterized essentially by Carboniferous 
forms, the Pilton and Marwood beds ((7acuZ2(»a-zono) contain some 
Upper Devonian forms, many of which are found in the Coomhola- 
grit series of the Co. Cork. 

The correlation thus established by Haughton and Salter is, in 
the main, the same as that subsequently adopted by Jukes $ and 

* “ On the Evidence afforded by Fossil Plants as to the boundaiy line between 
the Devonian and Carboniferous Rocks,” Journ. Geol. Soc. Dubl. vol. vi. p.227. 

t On the Upper Old Red Sandstone and Upper Devonian Rocks,” Quart. 
Joum. Geol. Soo. vol, xix. pp, 488 &c, 

} Supra cit, p. 345 ef seq. 
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Etheridge*. Both of these authors agree in considering the 
BamBtai)le, Pilton, and Baggy (or Marwood) beds as on the same 
general geological horizon as the Carboniferous Slate and Coomhola 
Grit, and, moreover, the Pickwell-Down Sandstone as the represen- 
tative of the (Upper) Old Bed Sandstone of the South of Ireland. 
For my own part, I think it is impossible to come to any other con- 
clusion from a consideration both of their stratigraphical position, 
their lithological constitution, and the organisms they respectively 
contain. Considering the geographical distance between the south- 
west of Cork, in which the Coomhola beds are most fully developed, 
and North Devon, the general similarity on all these points is re- 
markably striking, and the differences are only such as might bo 
expected to arise over tracts of similar extent at the present day. 

The points of greatest difference between the faunas of the two 
areas seem to be, first, the occurrence of a few Upper Devonian 
species peculiar to the Pilton beds, such as Fhacojps latifrom^ not 
found in Ireland ; and, secondly, the occurrence of the lacustrine or 
freshwater Anodonta Jukesli, which has not yet been found in Devon- 
shire, in the upper part of the Old Bed Sandstone in Ireland. 

(1) At the time when it was supposed that there was “ an unbroken 
sequence from the Gleiigariff beds of the South of Ireland into the 
Coomhola grit and Carboniferous Slato, and that the Glengariff beds 
were the representatives of the Middle and Lower Devonian series f, 
it was very difficult indeed, if not impossible, to account for many 
of the palaeontological distinctions between the Upper Devonian beds 
of North Devon and the Lower Carboniferous beds of the South of 
Ireland j but when it is known that (as I have endeavoured to prove 
in the paper already referred tot) there is everywhere a great 
hiatus between the Glengariff bods and the succeeding series, whether 
Old Bed or Carboniferous in Ireland, while there is a continuous 
ascending series in Devonshire, the causes of these differences at 
once become aijparcnt. In Devonshire, many of the species belonging 
to the (so-called) Upper Devonian (Pilton beds) come up from the 
underlying Middle Devonian beds, having migrated for some distance 
eastwards or southwards, and undergone modification of form during 
the stage of the Pickwell-Down Sandstone, and then returned when 
the conditions became favourable for their sustenance and vitality. 
But no such ascent was possible in the Irish area, and all the species 
(about 47 out of 56) which arc found in the Lower Carboniferous 
beds of Ireland and in those of tho “ Upper Devonian ” beds of 
Devonshire were derived by migration from the Devonshire area. 
The general conclusion from all this is that we must eliminate tho 
Marwood and Pilton beds from the Upper Devonian, and place them 
in the Lower Carboniferous series. 

(2) The occurrence of Anodonta, Certain strata lying just below 
the “ Cucidte-zone ” and above the Pickwell-Down Sandstones, 
similar in appearance, as well as in position, to the Kiltorcan beds of 
the South of Ireland, may possibly yet bo found to yield this re- 

* Suprh cit. table xii. p. G98. t See Etheridge’s table, loc, cit 

f Quart. Journ. Geoh Soc. vol. xxxv. p. 099. 
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markable freshwat^ mussel. Up to this time, however, it has not 
been discovered in Devonshire** 

This is not surprising when the relations of the strata in each dis- 
trict are considered. In the South of Ireland the Old Ked Sandstone 
deposited along the slopes of subsiding landsf, giving rise to the bed 
of shingle now forming its conglomerate base, was favourably situated 
for the formation of lucustrine conditions. The formation is in all 
probability the deposit of a lake, the waters of which were inhabited 
by the peculiar fishes of the period as well as by this large freshwater 
mussel. It may have been otherwise, however, with the represen- 
tative beds in the Devonian area. The Pickwell-Down Sandstone 
is here underlain, as well as overlain, by essentially marine 
beds, those of Ilfracombe and Mortehoe J: ; and it is possible that the 
lacustrine conditions of the South of Ireland gave place to marine con- 
ditions over the Devonian area during the same time. This view 
finds support in the fact (which I will again advert to) that the re- 
presentative beds in Belgium (Psammites du Condroz) contain marine 
fossils. 

(3) It will now bo apparent why the Pickwell-Down Sandstone, 
though the representative of the Old Red Conglomerate of the South 
of Ireland, is not itself a conglomerate. The conglomerate of Ireland 
was formed along the flanks, and over the edges, of older uncon- 
formablo beds ; but this was not so in the case of its representative. 
Hence the difference of mode of accumulation and in composition. 
Reduced to a tabulated form, then, it may be taken as generally agreed 
that the following are the representative beds of the Lower Carboni- 
ferous andUpper Devonian, or Old Rod Sandstone, in each district: — 


Beds, 

North Devon. 
Carboniferous Limestone. 
Barnstaple beds. 

{ Pilton beds. 

Baggy and Marwood bods 
( CiLcullisa-zoriei). 

Upcofc beds ? 

Pickwell-Down Sandstone. 

VII. Middle and Lowbb Devonian Beds. 

The great series of marine fossiliferous strata which underlies the 
Pickwell-Down Sandstone in North Devon, and constitutes “the 
Middle and Lower Devonian series of Sedgwick and Murchison § 
not being represented (except perhaps in its lowest part) in the 

* Anodcnita has been found in Northumberland by Mr. Lebour, F.G-.S., in 
beds probably corresponding in position to the Kiltorcan beds of the South of 
Ireland. 

t As I have shown in ray former paper mprh Ht 

t The Mortehoe slates have not yielded fossils. The absence of calcareous 
bands and the micaceous character of the beds are indicative of the absence of 
fossils ; but they may be regarded as the upper members of the Ilfracombe 
series. 

§ Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1836 ; ‘ Siluria/ 4th edit. p. 272. 


Lower Oarboni 
ferous beds. 


Representative 
South of Ireland, 

I Carboniforous Limestone. 

I Carboniforous Slate. 

1 Coombola Grit and Slate 
I (passage-beds). 


Old Red Sand- f Kiltorcan beds, 
stone or Upper \ Old Red Sandstone and 
Devonian. [ Cunglomerato. 
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South of Ireland, only requires a brief notice here. These beds 
having been repeatedly described by previous writers, from the 
Eev. B. Williams * and Mr. Weaver t down to Messrs. Townshend 
Hall X and Etheridge X in more recent times, I here give descrip- 
tions taken chiefly from my own note-book. The bods are described 
in descending order : — 

(1) Mortehoe Slates. Glossy micaceous slates, uniform in texture, and 
such as might have originated from the waste of gneiss or mica-schist: 
unfossiliferous. 

(2) Ilfracombe beds. A variable series of grey slates and thin grits, con- 
taining numerous bands of blue earthy limestone (“ Strmgocephalus-' 
limestone ”), chiefly in the lower part. These beds are liiglily fossili- 
ferous, containing polyzoa, corals, and moUusca in abundance. 

(3) Hangman Grits (Martinhoe beds of T. M. Hall). Hard, fine-grained, 
red, purple, and grey grits with bands of slate rising from below the 
Ilfracombe slates at Combe-Martin Bay. These beds, like those of the 
Pickwoll-Down Sandstones, form liigh tablelands or downs, traversed 
by deep dells leading down to the sea. 

(4) Ijynton Slates. Greyish sandy slates and fine grits, cleaved, passing 
down into calcareous banded slates and earthy limestones, highly 
fossiliferous. These beds break off into scarped cliffs, ridges, and tors 
along well developed planes of jointage. Corals, polyzoa, orinoids, 
apirifers &c., are alnmdant. 

(.5) Foreland Grits. Massive coarse- and fine-grained grey, purple, and 
green grits, with bands of schist. Pebbles of quartz, quartzite, and slate 
sometimes occur. The beds are contorted, and their base is nowhere 
visible §. Fucoid and linear plant-remains occur, resembling those 
from the Glengariff beds of Ireland. 

Fossils. — The Middle Devonian ; or Ilfracombe bods have yielded, 
according to Mr. Etheridge, 73 known forms, of wliich about 20 
come from the Lower Devonian or Lynton beds ; but only three 
forms from the Lower, and 28 from the Middle Devonian beds are 
found in the Carboniferous beds generally ||, and not a single form 
out of either the Lower or Middle divisions has been discovered 
in the Glengariff grits or slates of Ireland, with which they have 
been correlated by some authors. 

Thiclcness of heels. — A careful estimate of the thickness of the 
Devonian beds of North Devon has been made by the llev. Dr, 
Haughton, which, as being the most recent, I here insert, though the 
question of thickness of strata is not one materially affecting the 
subject under consideration. Dr. Haughton’s estimate If is as 
follows ; — 

(а) Erom the lowest beds at Lynmoutb, occupying the summit of 
the great anticlinal arch, up to the Ilfracombe marine limestone, 
4400 feet, 

(б) From the Ilfracombe limestone to the CmuUcea^- and plant-beds 

* Bep. Brit. Assoc. 1839, Trans, of Sections, p. 95. 

t Proc. Gool. Soc. Lond. vol. ii. pp. 589, 690. 

i Sv^rh cU. See also De la Beebe, ‘ Eep. Devon. Com. & Somer.’ plate 3, &o, 

§ See De la Beche’s section, plate 3, su/prh cit. In placing the Foreland 
Grits at the base of the Lower Devonian, I adopt at this stage the nrev^ent 
view. Further on it will be seen that there is reason for supposing they form 
the connecting link between the Devonian and Silurian series. 

Suprh cit. pp. 674, 676. 

■ Journ. Boy. Geol. Soc. Ireland, vol. v. (new ser.) pp, 126, 127. 
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of Poiat and Harwood, 6200 feet. In all of Bevonian T)eda 
pro^, 9600 feet. 

(e) Erotn the and plant-^beds to the flinty calcareous 

slates of Barnstaple, 2200 feet. 

Ahsenoe of the Middle and Lower Devonian Series in Ireland, 

Mtev the description above given of the Middle and Lower 
Devonian beds of North Devon, it may be asked, Where is such a 
group to be found in the South of Ireland ? 

According to the views I entertain, they are not represented at 
all. As I have already shown, the Old Red Conglomerate of the 
South of Ireland has no immediate predecessor in the formations of 
that country. The hiatus and unconformity which are so marked 
between the Glengariff beds on the one hand and the Old Red or 
Lower Carboniferous beds on the other * show that certain strata 
are absent over this area ; and if the correlation I have indicated 
above between the Devonshire and Irish sections be correct, then 
it follows that the Middle and Lower Devonian beds exactly occupy 
the place of the missing strata in the South of Ireland, Any attempt 
therefore to correlate these beds with the Glengariff or Dingle series 
appears to mo an error ; and it is not till we reach the basement- 
beds of the whole series of North Devon, viz. the Foreland grits 
and slates, that wo have any real representatives of the Glengariff 
beds, which, on grounds already stated, I consider to be of Upper 
Silurian age t. 

The view which I now venture to offer for explaining the rela- 
tions of the Devonian series to the formations of the South of Ire- 
land seems to meet the difficulties which have hitherto beset this 
problem J. I have already shown that in the South of Ireland the 
succession of the strata was interrupted after the formation of the 
Glengariff or Dingle beds. Up to this, from the base of the Upper 
Silurian series, throughout the Wenlock, Ludlow, and Gengariff 
stages, deposition went on uninterruptedly ; and then came cessa- 
tion of deposition, elevation of the sea-bed, and denudation. Every- 
where between the Glengariff beds and those which succeed them, 
whether Old Red Conglomerate, Kiltorcan flags, or Lower Carbo- 
niferous grits and slates, there occurs a hreah in succession of strata ^ 
an hiatus, indicative of land-conditions and the absence of certain 
strata for which we are obliged to look elsewhere. Now, as all the 
beds from the Carboniferous Limestone to the Pickwell-Down sand- 
stone inclusive, are clearly represented in the South of Ireland by 
the Carboniferous Limestone, the Carboniferous Slate, the Coomhola 
Grit, and the Old Rod Sandstone, it is clear that the Middle and 
Lower Devonian beds of Devonshire are in reality the missing 
strata. But before pursuing this subject further I wish to show 

* The relations of these beds are illustrated by a diagrammatic plan and sections 
in my paper above quoted, p. 713. 

t Ibid, pp, 703, 715-718, &c. 

t These views were first briefly stetohed out in a paper published in the 
* Geological Magazine,’ Dec. 1878, and have received the approval of Mr. A. 
Ohampernowne, F.G.S., in the Gcol. Mag., March 1879. 
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that tiaere is xsason &r believing that the GlengaritP beds really hove 
some representatives in the Devonshire section, and this in the vexy 
basement beds the whole series of strata represented in l^orth 
Devon, namely the Poreland grits and slates. 

Vni. The Poeexand Grits, possirub Ebprbsertativbs, in part, op 

THE GlENOABIFF BbDS. 

No one who compares the Poreland with, the Glengariff beds can 
foil to admit the strong resemblance they bear to each other, except 
for the greater predominance of grits in the former*. The section, 
however, of the Poreland beds is imperfect ; the base is nowhere 
visible, as shown by Be la Eeche ; but as far as it extends, the re- 
semblance is almost complete. I have already described these beds, 
and remarked on the resemblance of the plant-remains they con- 
tain to those of the Glengariff beds. All things considered, we 
cannot be far wrong in supposing that the Glengariff beds at the top 
of the Silurian series of the one country are on, or about, the same 
geological horizon as the hasemenUheds of the Lower Devonian series 
of the adjoining country. In each case they may be regarded as 
the connecting links between the Silurian and Devonian groups, 
and therefore as occupying a nearly similar, if not identical, strati- 
graphioal position. If this be admitted, we are now in a position 
to comp’^ite the entire geological history for l>oth countries, each 
furnishiug to the other the missing links in the geological chain, 
thus enabling us to understand both the analogies and distinctions 
in the physical events of the great period which intervened be- 
tween the Silurian and Carboniferous epochs. 

I have endeavoured to represent in the annexed Table (p. 266) the 
geological series of the south of Ireland and North Devon ; and to 
avoid repetition I have placed in juxtaposition the representative 
series in Belgium, to which I will refer subsequently. 

As regards South Devon, I have nothing to add to what has 
already been written by various authors. The North-Devon sec- 
tion, BO complete and clearly laid open, is admittedly the key to 
that of South Devont. As Mr. Etheridge has shown, the Middle 
Devonian limestone of Newton Abbot and Plymouth is not only 
more fully developed as a limestone formation than its representative 
at Ilfracombe &c., but it contains a much larger assemblage of marine 
fossils, while there are grounds for believing that the representa- 
tives of the Upper Devonian beds are less clearly represented, or 
are concealed by faults along the margin of the Carboniferous area, 
or, finallv. are cut out by the granitic intrusions. To determine 
these points fully will reqidre a very careful and detailed survey 

^ Prof. Jukes describes them as “thick massive grits of green and red 
colours with purple slates, • . . the whole being similar to many parts of the 
Old Bed Sandstone of the south-western portion of Iceland/’ meaning thereby 
the Glengariff beds . — Additional Notes, p. 9 (1867). 

t Except that the “ Upper Devonian Limestone ” with Goniatiies at Ohud- 
leigh, described by Dr. H. Holl and Prof. Ebmer, seems to be unrepresented in 
North Devon (see Geol. Mag., April 1880). 

J Dr. Holl considers that in South Devon there is an unconformity between 
the base of the Culm-measures and the underlying Devonian rocks. 

Q. J. G, S. No. 142. T 
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UL BxtoxiB BsoTioBe* 

A recent visit to the va&eys of the Meuse and Ourthe in Belgium, 
following on a study of numerous maps and memoirs^, has enabled 
me to obtain a clearer idea than I previously possessed of the Devo- 
nian series of that country with a view to comparison with that of 
Forth Devon and the south of Ireland. After observing the splen- 
did sections along these rivers of the beds from the. Carboniferous 
limestone dovm towards the base of the Devonian series, it was 
impossible to come away vdthout being impressed with the impor- 
tance of the Devonian rocks amongst the formations of Northern 
Europe, fully justifying Sir R. Murchison, Prof. Ferd. Romer, and 
other geologists in giving them a position second to none amongst 
Continental groups t. The distinct infraposition of the Upper Devo- 
nian beds to the Carboniferous is perfectly clear and indisputable 
in the sections of the Meuse, north of Dinant, and in those of the 
Ourthe, south of Liege. The beds arc different from the Carboni- 
ferous both in mineral character and order of succession ; so that it 
is impossible to suppose they can be repetitions. At the same time 
the beds themselves are wonderfully bent, fiexured, and folded ; but 
there is no difficulty in determining their position and relations to 
each other when once the succession has been clearly made out. 

That the Devonian beds of Belgium are representative of those 
of North Devon is abundantly clear as regards their palaeontology, 
the main distinction in their composition being the greater predomi- 
nance of limestones in the Belgian area, and of sedimentary beds in 
Devonshire. 

It seems to me very difficult, if not impossible, to determine the 
representative beds in Belgium and Devonshire, except in a few 
cases. That the “ Psammitc du Condroz ” is the equivalent of the 
‘‘ Pickwell-down sandstone ” has been recognized by Prof. De- 
walque, and does not admit of a doubt. In Belgium, however, it 
is in all probability a marine formation, Spirifers and other fossils 
occurring in the lower part ; and it is overlain by fossiliferous shales 
(representing the Lower Limestone Shale ” of England), by which 
it is separated from the Carboniferous Limestone. The Calcaire 
de Frasne,’’ with Spirifera disjuncta, which underlies the ‘‘ Psammite 
du Condroz,^' is an important limestone formation in the Li^go 
district, though apparently represented only in South Devon. It is 
considered by Prof, de Koninck to be a subordinate member of the 
Upper Devonian group. The ‘‘ Calcaire de Givet is the most im- 
portant limestone member of the series, and, as indicated by its 
fossils, is the representative of the Ilfracombe and Plymouth lime- 
stones on the one hand, and of the Eifel Limestone on the other. 

* Dumont’s Carte g^ologique de Belgique, maps and sections of the districts 
of Dinant and Namur, issued by the government survey under M. le Directeur 
Dupont. Sections and specimens, in the Museum of Brussels, by MM. Dumont, 
Gosselet, Dupont, and Mourlon j together with memoirs by MM. Gosselet, De 
Eoninck, Dewalque, &c. &c. 

t I was unfortunate in not being able to examine the Lowest Devonian beds 
with the attention I devoted to the Upper and Middle* 
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The Lower Devoman beds of Belgium were deposited against a 
shelvmg shore formed of Lower Silurian rocks, the Upper Silurian 
beds being absent ; hence these beds are often in the form of con- 
glomerates, belonging to different geological horizons, deposited 
against the shores of the Crdte du Condroz”*. 

X. The Bouloxxais, 

Of the numerous descriptions of the Palaeozoic series in the Bou- 
lonnais, the latest is that by Dr. Charles Barroist, who has given a 
very clear statement of the succession, of the beds from the coal- 
measures of Locquinghen down to the lowest beds of the Devonian 
series as there represented. A brief resume may here be useful, 
together with an indication of the representative beds in Xorth 
Devon. 


Section of the Palaeozoic Series of the Boulonnais. Synonyms, 


Carboniferous 

limestone. 


Coal-measures of Locquinghen. 
Hardinghen Sandstone (Millstone Grit). 
Limestone with Productus gigantcus. 
Napoleon marble, P. undatus. 

Haiit-banc Limestone, P. cora. 

[_ Dolomite, with Orinoids. 

^Upi 


( 


Upper 

Devonian. 


Middle 

Devonian. 


Harwood 

Ooombola 


r part 

Fiennes Sandstone, with Cucullma \ 

Lower : Pickwell-down 
Bed Clays and Shales. Sandstone. 

^'’’■•jCalcairede Frame. 

Shales of Beaulieu and Dolomite 
of Nores. 

f Blacourt Limestone, Orthis stri - 1 Calc, de Givet, or Ilfra- 
atula. j combe beds. 

Conglomorat(5S, red Shales and ' 
gi'een Sandstones of Blacourt. 

Ferns and Calamites. 

Lower Devonian absent. The Lower Silurian beds underlie the Middle 
Devonians. 


Hangman Grits, &c. 


XI. Hepresentative Beds op South Wales and the 
Welsh Borders (Eegion op Siluria). 

It is insisted upon by nearly aU writers that on the borders of 
Wales, near Ludlow, there is a perfect conformity and actual pas- 
sage from the uppermost Silurian into the lowermost beds of the 
Old Bed Sandstone t (or “Comstone formation”). While this is 
allowed to be the case in the direction of Shropshire, it is hinted b; 
Sir B. I. Murchison § that in Brecknockshire, Caermarthenshire, am 

* On this subject,^ see Uie papers by MM. Cornet et Briart, Ann. Soc. G6ol. 
de Belgique, t. iv. 

t Proc. Geol. Assoc. vol.vi. ; also Sir B. Murchison, ‘Siluria,’ p. 411, 4th 
edit.; Mr. Godwin- Austen, Quart. loum. Geol. Soc. vol. ix, p. 231, &c. 

t De la Beche, Mem. Geol. Survey, vol. i. p. .50 ; Bamsay, Phys. G^L and 
Oeogr. of Great Britain, 5th edit. p. 104; Murchison, ‘Siluria’, 4th edit. 
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Pembrokeshiro there is an nnconformity between the two forma- 
tions ; this is the direction in which lie the tracts of the south of 
Ireland on the one hand, and Devonshire on the other ; and owing 
to the overlap of the Old Eed Sandstone near Caermarthen Onto the 
Lower Silurian rocks, the passage-beds are hidden from view *; we 
have therefore no opportunity for comparing the Lynton and Fore- 
land beds with their presumed representatives in time north of the 
Bristol Channel until we reach the district of TJsk, a considerable 
distance therefrom. Nevertheless there seems no objection to the 
supposition that the purple and reddish sandstones, shales, and con- 
glomerates of the Eidge of the Trichragt, underlying the so-called 

Old Eed Sandstone ’’ near Llandovery, are the representatives of 
the Foreland beds on the one hand, and of the Glengariff beds on 
the other. 

The Pickwell-down Sandstone and the Old Eed Conglomerate of 
the south of Ireland are, it may be assumed, represented by the 
‘‘ White Sandstone and Conglomerate ” underlying the “ Limestone 
Shale,” this latter being the representative in a greatly reduced 
form of the Carboniferous Slate of the south of Ireland, and the 
Barnstaple, Pilton, and Marwood beds of Devonshire Between 
these two horizons lie the red, grey, and greenish sandstones and 
marls, with earthy limestones of “ the Cornstoiie group,” which 
must therefore represent the Middle and Lower Devonian bods de- 
posited under conditions differing from those under which the 
Devonshire strata were fomed. Mr. Godwin- Austen and Prof. 
Eamsay are of opinion that these beds are lacustrine § ; I would 
venture to suggest, as more probable, that they were of estuarine 
origin, and connected with the open sea which spread over the 
Devonian region to the south. Mr. Salter discovered in 1862 a 
bed of ^erpula (S, advena) in the marls of the “ Comstone series ” 
at Caldy Island in South Pembrokshire, showing the introduction 
of marine conditions at least in this district. Prof. Dewalque has 
pointed out that similar red sandstones and marls occur amongst 
the Devonian rocks of Belgium, separating the Calcaire do Frasne 
from the Calcaire do Givet, both being highly fossiliferous marine 
limestones. I have myself seen these beds, which are laid open to 
view in several fine sections along the valley of the Ourthe, near 
Li^e. It must be admitted, however, that although the Com- 

♦ De la Beche, ibid. p. 60. 

t Hor, Sect.^ Geol. Survey, sheet No. 3, by Sir H. T. De la Beche and Prof. 
Eamsay. 

t In these shales, as they occur in Pembrokeshire, the late Mr. Salter recog- 
nized numerous fdrms characteristic of the Pilton and Marwood beds, such as 
Amcula damnoniensk ( a very abundant and typical form), CticulUsa trapezium, 
RhynchmeUa laticosta, Bellerophon hisulcatus, and two other species, besides 
other unnamed forms of Pleurotomaria, Nucula, SaMgmnolifee, modiola, Aadnus, 
and Dkdna. That the Limestone Shale is the equivalent of the Barnstaple, 
Pilton, and Marwood (or Oucullaea-) beds, seems, therefore, to be well supported 
by fossil evidence. (Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xix. p. 478.) 

I Phys. Geol Gr^t Brit. p. 105. The absence (so far as known) of the Old 
Eed Sandstone fishes from the marine Devonian beds is remarkable, and is ex- 
plained by the authors above referred to. 
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stone formation ^ of Hereford and Monmouth appears from its po- 
sition to be inevitably the equivalent of the Middle and Lower De- 
vonian beds, the palaeontological differences are remarkably con- 
trasted. As. Sir H. T. De la Beche originally, and Prof, Bamsay 
subsequently, have so well pointed out, the discoloration of the 
waters by peroxide of iron seems to have had the effect of driving 
moUusks and corals from the region of the Devonian rocks north 
of the Severn, while fishes (such as those whose remains are found 
in the Comstono group) could readily swim without injury in the 
waters from which the peroxide of iron was thrown down, so long 
as they did not disturb that substance at the bottom Hence, 
while the Devonian estuary over the area lying to the north of the 
Severn was unfitted to be the habitat of mollusks, corals, and 
crinoids, these animals flourished abundantly in the more open and 
purer waters of the sea which ranged over Devonshire, the south of 
England, and eastward towards the llhine. The bods containing 
Serpula, discovered by Mr. Salter at Caldy Island, were probably 
situated on the margin of the estuary on the one hand, and of the 
more open sea on the other. It would therefore tend to a clearer 
appreciation of the true relations of these strata if they were to be 
called by some term such as that of “ lacustrine Devonian beds ” 
rather than that of “ Old Bed Sandstone/’ to which they have cer^ 
tainly no titled* 


XII. ScOTLiND. 

According to the latest researches on the subject of the Old Bed 
Sandstone of Scotland, there are but two divisions — a “Lower,” 
passing down conformably into the Upper Silurian shales, and an 
“ Upper,” graduating upwards into the Lower Carboniferous Sand- 
stones, with a complete discordance between the two series These 
relations correspond exactly to those of the Glengariff beds of the 
south of Ireland on the one hand, and of the Old Bed Sandstone on 
the other. 

“ The Lower Old Bed Sandstone ”of Scotland consists of sandstones, 
shales, and conglomerates, with cephalaspid and pteraspid fishes and 
large eurypterid crustaceans. “The Upper Old Bed Sandstone,” 
consists of rod and yellow sandstones with a base of conglomerate. 

* Infra cit. p. 61. 

t The thickness of the “ Oornstono formation ’* is probably not so great as 
generally supposed. Some horizontal sections of the Geological Survey {e. g. 
Sheet No. 3) only show a thickness of 2500 to 3600 feet, while others {e. g. 
Sheet No. 5) show a thickness of about 6000 feet. This, however, is somewhat 
doubtful, as the dip of the beds is unseen fbr upwards of a mile ; but this* 
amoimt may be taken as a maximum. The generally small dip of the beds, the 
occurrence of outliers of Carboniferous, and inliers of Upper Silurian rooks, 
occasionally over the great triangular area west of the Severn, all tend to make 
us hesitate in accepting the statements sometimes made of the vast thickness of 
these beds. Quart. Joum. Geol. Soo. vol. xix. p. 476. 

t Prof. Geikie, Quart. Journ. GeoL Soc. vol. xvi. p. 312: Trans. Boy. Soo. 
Bdinb. voL xxviii, p. 347. x' » 
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In aU physical aspects, therefore, the resemblance between these 
groups in Ireland and Scotland is complete^. 

The great hiatus which exists in Ireland between the Old Bed Con-* 
glomerate and the Glengariff beds, occurs also in Scotland between the 
‘‘ Upper Old Bed Sandstone” and the Lower Old Red.” The sections 
made by the Geological Surveyors in the south of Scotland, show this 
very clearly. If, Qierefore, I am right in supposing that this hiatus 
is filled up by the Middle and Lower Devonians for the Irii^ area, 
it holds good equally for the Scotch ; and we are thus able to inter- 
calate a missing chapter in tho interesting physical history of 
Scotland. 

N'otwithstanding the almost certain identity in time of the so- 
called ‘‘ Lower Old Red Sandstone ” of Scotland with the Glengariff 
beds, it is impossible to doubt that it is a formation in tho main of 
lacustrine origin, at least over the Caithness area (“ Lake Orcadie ” 
of Geikie). The evidence in favour of this view is too palpable to 
leave room for doubt, notwithstanding that at times tho sea-waters 
may have made brief incursions. Thus in the district of Tinto and 
Carmichael, in the south of Scotland, a fossiliferous band is seen in 
tho channel of Carmichael Bum which has yielded fossils of a de- 
cidedly Upper Silurian character. They consist of Orthoceras dimi-- 
diatum^ Dithjrocaris striata, Graptolites (fragment), and BeyricMa, 
This band is considered by Professor Geikie to be 5000 feet above 
the base of the Lower Old Red Sandstone t; and a band occurs 
near the base of the formation in tho district of Lesmahago, con- 
taining BeyricJiia and some obscure remains of Pterygotmt* But 
there is no reason why lacustrine conditions may not have prevailed 
over the Scottish area while the sea overspread tho south and west 
of Ireland. These lacustrine conditions may also have extended 
over the north of Ireland, as there is every probability that “ the 
Fintona beds ” which occupy so largo a tract east of Lough Erne, 
and which lie unconformably on the Lower Silurian beds of Pomeroy, 
are representative of the “ Ijower Old Red ” of Scotland. 

If these views are correct, it follows that the term Lower Old 
Red Sandstone ” is 83^011 ymous with Uppermost Silurian, and that 
the beds of that name in Scotland are the equivalents of “the 
passage-beds ” of tho Welsh borders, “ the Foreland grits ” of North 
Devon, and the “ Glengariff beds ” of the south of Ireland. On the 
above grounds I suggest the term “ Lacustrine Upper Silurian ” in- 
stead of the name hitherto in use in the Scottish area. 

Evidence from Fish-remains , — I must hero anticipate an objection 
which will probably be urged on the score of tho evidence from fish- 

^ Prof. Geikie admits the resemblance between the Lower Old Red of Scot- 
land and the Glengariff or Dingle beds {1. c. foot-note, p, 347). This view is 
also stated by Prof. Ralph Tate in his * Historical Geology ’ (Weale’s series), 
pp. 78, 79, who also concurs with me in considering the tipper Old Bed of 
Scotland to be the representative of the Old Bed Sandstone of Ireland. 

t Mem. Geol. Survey Scot, Explan, of Sheet 23, p. 14. 

t Ibid, p. 13. Silurian fossils have also been found in conglomerate of 
Habbie’s Howe, Pentland Hills, supposed to be derivative, and are described 
by Mr. B. Etheridge, Jun., Proc. Boy. Pbys. Soc. Edin. 1874. 
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liMtlitkBL (kit of a tieli of 1>etwoo]x 50 OnA 60 speoied onamemted 
by Btot Geikio from ** tho Lower Old Bed SaOdsloBe’’ of fhe nor^ 
of Sootiaxkd (Lake Oreadie)^ not one ooctirs in the Upper SUtirian 
beda, eocording to Sir B. Murc^on*. But it should be^ecoUected 
according to Professor Geikie’s own showing, the northern 
basin was completely isolated from that of the borders of Wales 
(the Welsh lake), which, as I have hinted, was rather in all pro- 
bability an estuary opening out upon the sea in the direction of 
the Bristol Channel, Devonshire, and the south of England, which 
would sufficiently account for the complete dissimilarity in the ich- 
thyic fauna of the two regions. Comparing the list given by Sir E. 
Murchison vrith that of Mr. Etheridge, however, I find that in other 
districts the foUowing seven species are common to “the Lower 
Old Bed, and the Ludlow and Passage-beds,” viz. Auche'oaspis 
Salteri, Egert., Ceplmlaspis Murehisoni^ Egert., C. ornatus^ Egert., 
Onchus Murchisoni, Ag., Pteraspis BanJcsu^ Huxl. & Salt., PL trun- 
catus^ Huxl. & Salt., and Pt. Lloydii^ Ag. Several genera of crus- 
taceans are also common to both. 

From these considerations I draw the conclusion that there is 
really in the British Isles, as elsewhere, only one formation of “Old 
Eed Sandstone ” properly so called — namely the upper member of 
that name in Scotland, the yellow sandstone and conglomerate 
below the Carboniferous Limestone of South Wales and Hereford, 
the Pickwell-down sandstone of Devonshire, and the Old Eed Sand- 
stone and conglomerate of the south of Ireland. It would also 
appear that “ the Corn stone group ” are not the representatives of 
the “Lower Old Bed” of Scotland, but of the Middle Devonian 
and part of the Lower Devonian beds of Devonshire and the Conti- 
nent ; while “ the Lower Old lied ” of Scotland is the lacustrine 
equivalent of the Uppermost Silurian beds both of Herefordshire and 
of the south of Ireland, namely the Glengariff or Dingle beds. 
These seem to mo the logical conclusions to be drawn from the facts 
and arguments stated in this paper. The following table will pre- 
sent the above conclusions in a condensed form : — 


* * Siluria,’ 4th edit. p. 536. Compare with Qeikie’s list btipra ciL p. 452. 
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SircoBSsiTB Physical Phases, 

It would appear from the above, that at the close of the Upper- 
Silurian period, represented in Irel^d by the Glei^ariff beds, in 
Wales by the Upper Ludlow and Passage-beds, and in Scotland by 
the Lower Old Red Sandstone, there was a general elevation 
of all the northern and western portions of the British Isles, ac- 
companied by flexuring of the strata, and followed by extensive 
denudation. In the area of the south of England, however, and 
adjoining continental districts it was otherwise. Here there was, 
on the contrary, continuous depression ; and the sea overspread this 
area, in which wore deposited the Lower and Middle Devonian beds. 
With the Upper Devonian stage, or Old Red Sandstone proper, the 
submersion of the western and northern portions of the British Isles 
began. Lacustrine conditions were established over the south of 
Ireland, portions of Scotland, and the north of Ireland, In the 
waters of these lakes tho Old Rod Conglomerates and succeeding 
beds with Anodonia were laid down ; after which, by a further 
general subsidence, at the commencement of the Carboniferous 
period the sea-waters flowed in, establishing themselves over all 
tho lower regions, and prevailing generally throughout the lower 
and middle stages of that formation. 

Genehal Deductions. 

If the above views and arguments be correct, it follows : — 

1st. That there is only one formation which can properly be 
termed tho Old Rod Sandstone.’^ This is represented in Devon- 
shire by the Upper Devonian Sandstone of Pickwell Down, by 
tho Old Red Sandstone and Conglomerate (including the Kiltorcan 
beds) of the south of Ireland, the Upper Old Red Sandstone of 
Scotland, and tho Psammite du Condroz of France and Belgium. 

2nd. That the so-called “ liower Old Red Sandstone ’’ of Scotland 
is the lacustrine representative of the Uppermost Silurian beds of 
the English and Welsh borders, and of the Glengariff beds of the 
south of Ireland, and forms tho connecting link between the Silu- 
rian and Devonian formations. 

3rd. That the hiatus between the ‘‘ Upper and “ Lower Old 
Red Sandstone ” of Scotland, and between the Old Red Sandstone 
and Glengarilf beds in Ireland is filled up in Devonshire by the 
Middle and Lower Devonian formations. 

4th. And, assuming that the Foreland grits are (in part) the 
equivalents of the Upper Ludlow rocks on the one hand, and of the 
Glengariff beds on the othbr, it would appear that all over the 
British Islands, except the south of England and the Welsh borders, 
land-conditions prevailed from the close of the Upper Silurian stage, 
throughout the Lower and Middle Devonian stages ; at the close of 
which there was a general re-submergenoe, with the formation of 
lakes and estuaries, during the Upper Devonian or Old Red Sand- 
stone period. These lakes and estuaries were overspread by the 
waters of the sea at the commencement of the Carboniferous 
period. 
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DisotrssioK. 

Mr, Champebnownb, speaking of North Devon, agreed that the 
Pilton and Marwood beds should be referred to the Carboniferous, 
down to the top of the Pickwell-Down Sandstones. As for the latter, 
he considered them, with similar beds in South Devon, Upper 
Devonian, and, with equal justice, true Old Bed Sandstone. Ho 
thought the Morte and Dartmouth slates corresponded. The cal- 
careous horizons of the Ilfracombe Morte series were inconstant ; 
and in the South-Devon reefs a certain stmount of irregularity might 
cause the Pickwell beds to rest on limestone, as at several points 
they appeared to do. As for the Eorcland grits, he was inclined 
to think they might be the same as those of the Hangman, thrown 
down on the north by a fault. In the Quantock Hills it seemed to him 
that we have a great grit series, combining in itself the characters, 
colours, &c. of both the Hangman and Foreland series, in which 
case the basement series (supposed to be the Lynton grey beds) would 
bo buried beneath them, as there is not a trace of them to bo seen 
in these hills. In all other points he fully agreed with Prof. Hull. 

Prof. Bamsay said that ho was not aware that Mr. Godwin- 
Austen had published an opinion that the Old Bod Sandstone was 
a freshwater deposit. There were two important points in this 
valuable paper : — (1) The gap in Ireland between the Upper Old 
Bed Sandstone and the Glengariff grits. In Wales there was a 
perfect passage from the uppermost Silurian into the Old Bed Sand- 
stone. South of Llandovery the Upper Silurian was overlapped by 
sandstone and conglomerates, which at last got to overlie the Lower 
Silurian in Pembrokeshire ; and there was very probably a break 
towards the middle of the Old Bed Sandstone. The upper part 
also passed gradually into the Carboniferous series. In Scotland 
there are two Old Bed Sandstones, viz. a lower and upper series, sepa- 
rated in places by well-marked unconformity. ( 2 ) The position of 
the Glengariff beds. Ho did not see why these might not bo of 
the age of the Lower Old Bed Sandstone of Scotland and South 
Wales, though there were lithological differences. He thought the 
abnormal conditions under which these appear to have been accu- 
mulated justified retaining for them the name of Old Bed Sandstone. 

Mr. UssDER objected to the name Upcot Flags being applied to 
any part of the Devonian series below the Baggy beds. He 
pointed out the uncertainty of correlating the Pickwell-Down grey 
sandstones with the “ Psammites du Condroz ” by lithological affi- 
nities, as the grey sandstones arc merely local basement-beds of the 
Pickwell (Upper Devonian series), and when traced towards West 
Somerset, give place to purple slates, which pass down into the pale 
greenish Middle Devonian slates. He hinted at the bare possibility 
of the Foreland grits being a faulted repetition of the Hangman, as 
suggested by Mr. Champemowne, though the general dissimilarity 
between the two series, and the superposition of Lynton beds on the 
Foreland grits at Oare, were strongly against such a supposition. 



|tr« as he imd^retood^ ihe conglomeraie 

^ "Sm base of the Irish Cafbonifexoiis series was oonhn^ to one 
horisdn; but on Proi Hull’s theory e?6xy bed ought to become con- 
^meraiio as it approached the land. Had Pro£ Hull considered 
that point? 

The Fnssinmtrr said that he wished to make a few remarks on the 
excellent paper which they had heard. The Poreland rocks were 
difBsrent j^om any thing to the south of them. Besting upon these 
grits occur the Lynton slates, with many Brachiopods ; then the 
Hangman grits ; then the Ilfracombe series, with corals in limestone 
bands, like those of Torquay ; then the Morte slates, above which, 
in due succession, occur the Pickwell-Down, and the Marwood, Pilton, 
and Barnstaple beds. These last he paralleled with the Coomhola 
grits in Ireland. He felt convinced that the Foreland beds could 
not he the same as the Hangman grits. Prof. Hull, he thought, 
had shown conclusively that in Ireland there was a great hiatus 
between the Pickwell-Down and the Lynton beds, or the Middle 
and Lower Devonian. The structure of North Devon is repeated in 
South Devon. 

The Atjihoe, in reply, expressed his gratification at the way in 
which his paper had been received. He could not admit that the 
Foreland grits and slates were possible equivalents of the Hangman, 
grits repeated by a fault, their characters and position being dif- 
ferent; on the other hand, their resemblance to the Glengariff 
beds was most striking. The point to which Mr, Jukes-Browne had 
called attention was difficult of explanation. He reminded Pro- 
fessor Bamsay that, in his previous paper, he had endeavoured to 
prove the Uppcr-Silurian age of the Glengariff beds, not only from 
their conformable ])osition to the fossiliferous Upper Silurian on the 
coast of Dingle, but from their supposed representation by the un- 
doubted Upper Silurian grits and slaios of Muilrca in West Mayo, 
on the banks of Killary harbour. If this wore so, he considered the 
name of “Lower Old Bed Sandstone” for equivalent lacustrine 
beds in Scotland would bo untenable ; and he suggested instead of 
“ Old Bed Sandstone,” as applied to the Herefordshire “ Cornstono 
Group,” the name of “ Estuarine Devonian.” Ho was glad to hear 
Mr. Champernowne’s correlation of the beds of North and South 
Devon. 





18 . On Ae CiHBBUK (Sedgw,) and SntrsiiK Bxbs of i3k$ lim 
Tallbt, a$ compared with those of the Lio jDisxbiox. By 
J, E. Mabb, B.A.^ F.G.S. (Bead June 25^ 1879.) 

In comparing tbe beds of the Dee valley * with those of the Lake 
district, we &d a strong similarity in strata referred to the same 
age, as we might expect, considering the proximity of the two 
areas. The chief differences appear to be due to the two areas 
having been affected by intense volcanic action at somewhat dif- 
ferent periods, the effects of which were felt throughout the ages 
which followed the period of outburst. This had the effect of 
causing a local physic^ break to occur earlier in the northern than 
in the southern district. But such local breaks as occur in volcanic 
districts, although more apparent than breaks more widely spread 
in extent, which are frequently somewhat obscure (owing probably 
to a uniform action of upheaval, and hence a check of denudation), 
cannot be of any thing like such value as the latter in assisting 
classification. 

The end of the period of great volcanic activity in the Lake dis- 
trict, being soon followed by a period of depression (during the 
deposition of the Coniston-Limestone series), did not allow of much 
denudation of the volcanic materials. On the other hand, in the 
North Welsh area, the period of great vulcanicity was soon suc- 
ceeded by a period of upheaval (viz. that at the end of the Cam- 
brian epoch); hen.ee the products of volcanic activity were not 
covered by much sediment, but suffered great denudation ; and in 
consequence of this the Silurian beds of the Dee valley are, as a 
general rule, composed of coarser materials than those of the Lake 
district, and seem to have been, for the most part, deposited in 
shallower water. 

It seems very probable that the Snowdonian area was occupied 
by dry land soon after the last volcanic outbursts there, and that it 
remained so during the Silurian epoch, causing some of the animals 
of the neighbouring coasts to migrate ever and anon from the 
shallower- water conditions which obtained in the Dee- valley area 
to the deeper waters of the Lake district, of which a few examples 
will be presently pointed out. 

The following table gives, in one column, a list of the Cambrian 
and Silurian beds of the Lake district ; and in a parallel column 
are given the corresponding beds of the Dec valley. 

* I have received much valuable assistance from my friend A, S. Beid, Esq., 
of S. John’s College, Cambridge, in examining the Dee<vallcy area. 
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Bpoch. 


Formations. 


Lake district. 


Dee valley. 




3 


f Upper Ludlow. 

Lower Ludlow andl 
Upper Wenlook. 


Kirkby-Moor Flags. 
Bannisdale Slates. 
Coniston Qrits. 

[iii. Upper Ooldwell 




8. Wenloek, con- 
tinued. 


7. Tarannon Shales. 

6. Graptolitic Mud- 
stones. 

5. May-Hill Group. 


r Middle Ooldwell] 
I.. I Beds. 

‘ j Lower Coldwell] 
(_ Beds. 

|i. Brathay Flags. 

Pale Shales. 

Oraptolitic Mud- 
stones. 

Basement-beds of 
Silurian. 


Unrepresented* 

do. 

do, 

Dinas-Bran Beds. 


Grits above Penyglog| 
quarry &o. 


Flags of 
quarry, Maeshir, < 
Tarannon Shales. 

Graptolitic Mudstones.! 


Oorwen Grits, Oerrig-y-| 
drudion Grits, &c. 


/4. Upper Bala. 


3. l^Iiddle Bala. 

2. Middle Bala inj 
part, LowerBala. | 
\^1. Arenig. 


Ashgill Shales. 

Coniston Limestone. 
Borrowdale Series, 
Skiddaw Slates. 


Hirhant limestone ? 

0,-alternatahedBf Oer< 
rig-y-drudion ? 

Bala Limestone and| 
overlying shales. 

Shales and Andesiticj 
ashes of Berwyns. 

Beds of Taihirion and| 
Arenig. 


1. The Arenig Beds, 

The lowest beds of the Dee-valley area have yielded fossils at 
Taihirion, near Arenig (see Cat. Cambr. & Sil. Boss, of Woodw, 
Mus. p. 22 et seq,). It is needless to treat of them at length, as 
their contemporaneity with the Skiddaw Slates is generally allowed, 
and also their lithological resemblance to that formation, and the 
fact that they show signs of great volcanic activity in Wales, but 
not in the Lake district. 

2. The Lower Bala Beds. 

At the close of the Arenig period vulcanicity appears to have 
' shifted its action from North Wales to the Lake area ; and the Lower 
Bala of the Lake district consists of a series of ashes and lava-flows, 
well known as the Borrowdale series of Professors Harkness and 
Nicholson, 

The Dee-vaUey beds of this age are made up of imperfectly 
cleaved shales, with a few ash beds, and some doleritic masses, 
which occur along lines parallel to the strike of the beds, as mapped 
by the Geologioal Survey* The ashes and doleritic rocks are seen on 
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the slopes of the Berwyns, south of Uandrillo. About 300 yards S.E. 
of the farm of Blaenydre, which is about a mile south of Llandrillo, 
occurs an ash, which varies from a fine rock with calcite to a coarse 
rock containing fragments some of which are apparently andesitic. 
Prof. Bonney has kindly examined this and other rocks micro- 
scopically ; and his descriptions are given below*. 

One of the doleritic rodks is well seen on the side of Clochnant, 
about a mile and a half E.S.E. of Blaenydre, where it is traceable 
by a broken edge of outcropt. 

The occurrence of the andesitic ash is, of interest, pointing, as it 
does, to a connexion with the Borrowdale volcanic series, as de- 
scribed by the Eev. J. Clifton Ward (Mem. Gool. Survey, Lake 
Dist, p. 13 et seqq.). 


3. TJie Middle Bala Beds. 

Although this period was one of groat volcanic outbursts in the 
Snowdon district, it appears to have been comparatively quiescent 
in the Dee-valley area ; consequently we here get a strong litho- 
logical resemblance to the Lake-district bods of this horizon. The 
Bala Limestone has been correlated with the Coniston Limestone, 
but would seem to have been deposited during the earlier part of 
the Coniston-Limestono period, as above it a series of shales occurs, 
whereas similar shales are intercalated with the bands of limestone 
in the Lake district. 

At this period wo get the first signs of those migrations towards 
the Lake-istrict area which occur at least twice in the later de- 
posits. Though many of the fossils of the Bala Limestone are 
identical with those of the Coniston Limestone, wo find that two of 
the commonest Trilobites of the former, Phacops apimlatus and 
Trinucl&us concentriev^^ as also the genus Ecliinosphoerites, which is 
very typical of this rock, are not found in the Coniston, but occur 
abundantly in the overlying Ashgill Shales J. 


* [Rock 300 yds. S. E. of Blaenydre. This seems to be a true ash, i. e, pyro- 
clastic rock ; there are at least two marked varieties among the fragments : — 
one of scoriaceous aspect, with base rather dark from opacite,[and distinct felspar 
crystals having gla&s enclosures, mostly pladoclase ; the other generally with 
microlithio crystals, and some indications of now-structure. It is very probable 
that, as you suggest, the rock is an andesitic ash. It is rather decomposed in 
parts, secondary products being formed, and ferrite replacing opacite. — T. O. B.] 
t [Rock from side of Clochnant. A crystalline rock, consisting of well-pre- 
served augite, much decomposed felspar, and a serpentinous mineim or minerals, 
with iron peroxide, probably (in part at least) ilmenite. The felspar appears to 
have been plagiocli ^ ; a htue of a monodinio zeolitic mineral in radiating 
aggregates is now present, possibly heulandite. The serpentinous mineral may 
replace olivine ; but in some cases the form of the grains does not very well 
accord with this supposition. There is one costal of a brown hornblende, a 
variety which I have occasionally met with in old crystalline augitio rooks. 
This is one of those coarse doleritic rocks ‘common in Wales, and more likely 
to have been intrusive than interbedded. — ^T. G. B.] 

1 In a former pawr (Q. J. Q. 8. vol. xxxiv. p. 872) I stated that BeUno* 
^norites Davmi, K hmtkiouSt E. TnammomSt Holopella, and Hohpea were 
Coniston-Limestone fossils ; the beds containing them have since proved to 
in the Ashgill-Shale series. 
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Another remarkable instance is seen in the Brachiopod Lefimna 
cvMiqv^stata^ which is found in the limestone of Bala, but in the 
Lake district has not been certainly found lower than the beds in- 
tercalated with the Graptolitio mudstones, where it is abundant ; it 
occurs there also in the middle and upper Ooldwell beds. 

Section in the Neighbourhood of the Rectory, Cerrigydrudion. 

(Length of Section about ^ mile.) 



B. lOO w.. 
W.N.W. 

Millpond. 






a. Grey Bala Shales. 

h. Undulating series of calcareous grey grits, false-bedded and ripple-marked , 
with many clay-galls. (Near the top of these are blackish-grey cleayed 
bands, as at #.) The whole of b is probably the equivalent of the Oorwen 
Grits, and passes up into c. 

e. Leaden-blaok, cleaved, pyritous shales, with many Graptolites=; Graptolitio 
Mudstones. d. Pale-green cleaved shales =:Tarannon Shales. 

4. The Upper Bala Beds, 

It is somewhat diflSlcult to know which of the Dee-valley beds 
should be included under this head. The Hirnant Limestone is 
placed hereby Salter and others (see Cat. Cambr. & Sil. Eoss. Woodw. 
Mus. p. 72) ; and it is characterized by Orihis hirnantensis, stated 
by Davidson (in his ‘ Monograph of Palaeozoic Brachiopoda ’) to be 
nndistinguishable from Strophomena siluriana, the characteristic 
Brachiopod of the Ashgill Shales, which are also placed on this 
horizon. 

There is also a calcareous grit, from which I obtained Echino^ 

? }hcerites Davisii, just below the pale shales by the roadside about 
mile S.W. of Maeshir, which is probably to be referred to this scries. 
Neither of these beds shows much correspondence in lithological 
character with the Ashgill Shales ; there is one locality, however, 
where the beds do bear a strong lithological resemblance to these 
shales, viz. the shales with Orthis alternata, seen by the roadside, one 
mile south of Cerrigydrudion. Besides abundance of Orthis alternata, 
they contain Crinoid stems, Beyrichia, and Lingula ; and in them is 
seen an ash bed*. They occur not very far from the outcrop of 

* [Rook 1 mile S. of Oerrigydrudion. A rook probably of pyroclastic origin, 
but BO much altered by pressure and subsequent chemical <mange that it is 
difficult to form an opinion. Certainly many of the fragments are of igneous 
origin. The felspar is much decomposed, and various secondary products are 
abundant. All tnat it would be safe to say is that the fragments do not belong 
to the more acid group of lavas, probably they are andesitic ; but seeing that 
the rock has been much altered, they mignt be yet more basic. (If the rock is 
rich in carbonate, the latter is probably Sbe case.)— T. G. B,] 
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the Silurian beds, and nevertheless are troughed in by large faults 
on all sides ; hence they must be very high up in the Bala series ; 
and they are quite different lithologically from any other Bala beds 
in the neighbourhood. Orthis hirnantemis is recorded by Salter from 
Cerrigydrudion ; and it most probably comes from these beds. 

It may be remarked that ashy beds occur in the Ashgill Shales 
of the Lake district, at Spengill. 

5. The May-Hill Group, 

In a paper by Prof. Hughes (Q. J, G. S. vol. xxxiii. p. 207) a 
series of gritty beds is described under the name of the Corwen 
Grits, and these beds are taken to represent the base of the Silurian 
(Sedgw.), and correlated with the Austwick Conglomerates &c. of the 
Lake district. At the rectory, Cerrigydrudion (see Section, p. 280), 
an undulating series of calcareous grey grits, false-bedded and 
ripple-marked, with numerous clay-galls, is seen resting uncon- 
formably on the Bala beds ; and these grits are intermediate in 
lithological character between the Corwen Grits and the Plasuchaf 
beds near Cyrnybrain, described also by Prof. Hughes in the above- 
cited paper. They were apparently unfossiliferous where examined, 
though Pentamerus oblongus, quoted from Cerrigydrudion, was pro- 
bably found in these beds. 

The beds at the rectory form a strong feature ; And the base is 
seen to rest in an undulating manner upon the underlying oven- 
bedded Bala beds. These gritty beds, and the immediately over- 
lying ones, which I shall presently describe, are included by the 
Geological Surveyor in the Bala Series. 

In lithological character, the gritty series of Cerrigydrudion 
resembles the calcareous and gritty bands at the base of the Silurian 
of the Lake district proper, e. g. at Skelgill and Pullbeck near Am- 
bleside, and Appletreeworth Beck near Coniston. Towards the top 
it contains one or two finer blackish grey bands, which show 
cleavage. 

6. The Graptolitic Mudstones. 

In the Cambridge Museum, “ Graptolites sp. with very narrow 
cells ” is placed among the middle Bala fossils and recorded (Cat. 
Cambr. & Sil. Poss. Woodw. Mus. p. 39) as from Bala. The matrix 
in which the fossil occurs is excessively like that of the Graptolitic 
Mudstones of the Lake district ; and the species itself is Monograptus 
argenteus, Nich., which characterizes a single zone of the Graptolitic 
Mudstones in the neighbourhood of Windermere &c. I was there- 
fore led to infer the occurrence in this district of the equivalents 
of the Graptolitic Mudstones, and, although unable to detect them 
in the country immediately around Bala, obtained the following 
section near Cerrigydrudion (see fig. p. 280). 

In this section the gritty beds on the horizon of the Corwen Grits 
lie, as already described, unconformably upon the Bala beds of the 
valley, and they pass up into a series of ell-cleaved blackish 
pyritous mudstones, exactly like those seen in Church Beck, near 
. Q. J. G. S. Ho. 142. TJ 
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GonitfaA. fcttq. mudstoaee tiie foUoviiq; epedaa vere ob* 

Ovttifiaa Dapittlatt of Gfraptolites ? | M&n&graptus tenuis, 

Momfffoiptm convotwtue, var. a, oow- | gregarim, 

wwnte, I oolhmis, 

kedgwkhU't I Olimacogra^tns teretiusculm? 

They are seen near a millpond about 250 yards W.N,W, of 
the rectory, and curve round, so as to become exposed again in a 
quarry close to the mill, which is further down the stream than the 
pond and about the same distance from the rectory. Here about 
15 feet of them are seen, but there is no indication of the top beds 
being visible. In each place they contain thin bands of subordinate 
grit. 

They are succeeded in ascending order by the Tarannon Shales 
of the Survey, which are exi>osed in natural sections and in a quarry 
near the farm of Tanygraig, just above the mill-pond. 

There are therefore three reasons for referring these beds to the 
Graptolitic Mudstones : — Eirst, lithological character, which we 
have seen already to he of considerable importance in comparing 
the two areas. Secondly, stratigraphical position ; for these beds 
occur between the Tarannon Shales, which have been correlated by 
Mr. Avehne with the Pale Shales of the T.ake district (Geol. 
Mag. Decade ii. vol. iii. p. 282) and the gritty beds which Prof. 
Hughes correlates with the Austwick Conglomerates, Thirdly, 
palsBontological affinity : of the Graptolitos found, all save one are 
characteristic Graptolitic-mudstone fossils in tho Lake district ; this 
one, Monogmptics colonuSi, is characteristic of much higher beds, 
tho upper Coldwell beds, and supplies another instance of migration 
from Wales to the Lake district. With regard to tho paljeonto- 
logical evidence, wo can state at once, from tlio presence of Mono-- 
grapti, that the beds are Silurian ; for there is no weU-authenticated 
instance of a typical Monograptus occurring in the Cambrian series ; 
also we may infer, from negativ( evidence, that these beds are not 
the equivalents of the Brathay Flags, for in that case Monograptus 
priodon and M, vomerinus would certainly be among the first fossils 
found ; but the only other Graptolitiforous beds in England about 
this horizon are tho Graptolitic Mudstones themselves ; consequently 
there can be no doubt that these beds must be referred to that 
Beries. 

Similar black beds are seen above the Corwen Grits of Nant 
Caweddu, near Corwen. 

7. The Tarannon Shales, 

These beds have, as before remarked, been identified by Mr. 
Aveline with the Pale Shales of the Lake district, which they 
exactly resemble, except that, like the Graptolitic Mudstones of the 
Dee- valley area, they are more cleaved than is usually the case with 
the corresponding beds of the Lake district. 
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31iere are three distinct subdivisions of this series in the I>ee- 
valley area, (i.) The lowest of these consists of the banded slates of 
Penyglog quarry &c* These have been identified with the Brathay 
Mags of the Lahe district, which are quite similar ; they contain 
also the same fossils. From the beds of this series at Penyglog I 
obtained Acroculia haliotis^ which has not yet been found below the 
upper Coldwell beds of the Lake district. 

The same beds occur in the course of a stream about ^ mile south 
of Maeshir, where they are faulted against the Tarannon Shales : 
they here have somewhat the same lithological character as the 
Graptolitic Mudstones, but contain numerous well-preserved speci- 
mens of Graptolites, among which were Mmograptus jpriodon and 
M, vomerinus in great abundance ; Betiolites Geinitzianus and Or^ 
thoceras also occurred. 

These beds in the Lee valley are succeeded by (ii.) Gritty beds, 
e. g, those above Penyglog quarry, which are probably on the 
horizon of the lower, and perhaps also of the middle Coldwell beds, 
than which, however, they are much coarser, indicating a shallower 
sea at this period than was the case in the Lake district. 

(iii.) The highest Silurian beds of the Lee valley are well 
exposed on the hill near Llangollen upon which Linas-Bran Castle 
stands. They have been correlated with the Llansannan Shales by 
the Geological Survey. In lithological character they resemble the 
upper Coldwell beds of the Lakes, having the same peculiar character 
of breaking into prismatic blocks ; they also form the marked screes 
so typical of the upper Coldwell beds. This identification is 
rendered more certain by the correlation of these beds by the Geo- 
logical Survey (Mem. Geol. Surv. vol. iii.) with the Llansannan 
Shales, which have a well-marked upper-Coldwell fauna. In the 
case of these shales, however, as in the case of the Linas-Bran beds, 
many of the fossils which occur are not found in the Lake district 
lower than the Kirkby-Moor Flags and Bannisdale Slates. 

The following list of fossils from Linas Bran is compiled from 
the "Woodwardiau Museum and my own collection : — 


SpongariuxQ Edwardsii, Murch. 
Serpulites dispar, 8alt. 

Favosites fibrosus. 

Actinocrinus pulcher. 
Ceratiocaris. 

Bhynchonella navicula, Sow. 

- nucula, Sow. 

Ambonychia acuticostata, M*Coy. 


Cucullella coarctata, Phill. 
Otenodonta. 

Theca Forbesii, Sharpe. 
Holopella gracilior, M'C&y. 
Orthoceras tenuicinctum, Portl. 

laqueatum, Hall. 

Oycloceras ibex, Sm. 


Of these fossils, Spongarmm and Bhynchonella occur in the Ban- 
nisdale Slates and Kirkby-Moor Flags of the Lakes ; but most of the 
other fossils are found in the upper Coldwell beds. The identifi- 
cation of these beds with the upper Coldwell beds depends on the. 
following facts : — (i.) the lithological and petrological character ; 
(ii.) the stratigrai)hical position ; (iii.) the correlation by the Geo- 
logical Survey with the Llansannan Shales, which have a decided' 
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upper-Coldwell fauna ; (iv.) the character of the fauna of the beds 
themselves, which resemUes the up|)er-Coldwell fauna, mixed with 
fossils occurring at a higher horizon in the Lake district, and indi- 
cating a migration. 

These beds, although so like the upper Cold well beds, were de- 
posited in a shallower sea, as indicated by the micaceous character 
of the beds, the numerous ripple-marks, and tracks and borings of 
Annelids. 

The beds above the upper Coldwell beds of the Lake district do 
not seem to be represented in the Dee valley ; but since the highest 
beds of the latter area show extremely shallow-water conditions, it 
is possible that this may be not altogether due to denudation, but 
partly to deposition having ceased in the area for some period. 
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19. On the Schistose Volcanic Rocks occurring on the west of 
Dabtmoob, with some Notes on the Structube of the Brent Tor 
Volcano. By Frank Rutlet, Esq., F.G.S., H.M. Geological 
Survey. (Read January 21, 1880.) 

(Oommunicjated by permission of the Director-General of the Geological Survey.) 

After examination of the schistose beds of rock on the western 
margin of the Dartmoor granite, Inexperienced great difficulty in 
coming to any satisfactory conclusion concerning the origin and real 
nature of many of them. These rocks had already been described 
by Sir Henry De la Beche, in his Report on the Geology of Cornwall, 
Devon, and W. Somerset, as schistose ashes ; and his well-known 
keenness in detecting lithological peculiarities naturally induced me 
to accept his opinion, especially as it seemed in some instances to be 
a very correct one. There was, however, one point which caused 
me considerable pcrplexiity. I could not reconcile the very fre- 
quent occurrence of a densely amygdaloidal structure with the per- 
sistently schistose character of these rocks. If the amygdaloidal 
condition imi)lied a once vesicular structure, and if the rocks 
should on this account bo regarded as lavas, how then was the 
schistose character to be accounted for ? I was not then acquainted 
with any instance of schistose lava. On the other hand I could 
not understand why, if these rocks were ashes, they should be amyg- 
daloidal. In my memoir * on the eruptive rocks of Brent Tor and its 
neighbourhood I endeavoured to account for the schistose structure 
in lavas, and for the amygdaloidal condition in ashes, and in many 
places expressed ray doubt about the true character of these rocks. 
Ever since those lines were written I have been anxious to venti- 
late this matter, and, if possible, to arrive at a more satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. It is to Mr. John Arthur Phillips that I 
owe the suggestions which have at last helped to settle the 
question. On expressing my doubts to Mr. Phillips, and after 
showing him the specimens which I had collected, he at once stated 
his belief that these schists were precisely similar to some which 
he had met with in Cornwall, and which he had examined and de- 
scribed as lavas. On re-examining my microscopic sections I was 
still unable to satisfy myself that he was right in his conclusion ; 
but I thought my sections were perhaps not sufficiently thin, and 
therefore made an examination of some new and better ones which 
were prepared by Mr. Cuttell. At once I realized the truth of Mr. 
Phillips’s views. The majority of the types which I had selected 
were evidently lavas of a more or less vesicular character, while the 
others were ashes, fine tuffs (Schalsteins), or sedimentary schists. 

In some of the latter amygdaloidal structure is present ; and it is 
just possible that even these may represent greatly altered lavas. 
One section cut from a specimen collected by Sir Henry De la Beche, 
and labelled “ Vesicular ash,” is an unquestionable lava. Never- 

* Memoirs of the Geological Survey, 1878. 
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thdim Sir Henry was certainly right in his views concerning some 
of these rooks, which present the appearance of fine sediments in 
which firagments of scoriaceons and other volcanic rocks are im- 
bedded ; and it was doubtless from a consideration of these particular 
rocks that he was led to generalize, and to regard nearly the whole 
of these schists as ashes. The schistose structure has doubtlsss 
resulted from the pressure of the superincumbent strata which once 
covered this area, a circumstance which I pointed out in my official 
memoir. It may, however, also be partly due, in some cases, to the 
profuse development of vesicles compressed and elongated in the 
direction of flow. That these beds are alternations of lava-flows, 
tuffis, and tufaceons sediments I have no longer any doubt. 

I have learnt the importance of examining only the thinnest 
possible preparations of rocks of this class, and the importance of 
expressing a guarded opinion when microscopic rock-sections fail to 
reveal distinct characters ; I would also here thank Mr. H. W. 
Bristow for afibrding me facilities for the re-examination of some 
of the specimens collected for the Survey. 

The structure of the schistose lavas is in some cases quite clearly 
shown when very thin sections are examined under the microscope; 
but as they have all undergone considerable alteration, it is not easy 
to speak with certainty about their original mineral constitution. 
There are numerous little felspar crystals to be seen in them ; and 
they sometimes lie with their longest axes in definite directions 
more or less approximating to the direction in which the vesicles are 
elongated, and which also coincides with the planes of bedding and 
fichistosity, A considerable quantity of viridite is present in most 
of these rooks ; in some cases it seems to be allied to green earth, 
and in others to a scaly chlorite-like mineral. I cannot help 
thinking that these rocks may owe their present fissile character to 
the elongated vesicles which occur so plentifully in them. 

The felspars are usually very minute, and are often represented 
by pseudomorphs only. These lavas wore most likely similar to 
some of the highly vesicular basalt lavas erupted at the present day. 

There is an important consideration suggested by the comparatively 
uniform character of these rocks in the Tavistock, the Saltash, and 
the Cornish districts ; and it seems to me possible that it may be one 
which should to some extent influence the position of the boundary 
line between the Devonian and the Culm series on the west of Dart- 
moor. In dealing with this question I am fully aware of the value 
of palaeontological evidence, and how such evidence must of neces- 
sity dominate over any argument based merely upon lithological ohar- 
racters. Unfortunately, in parts of this country, and especially in 
the critical part now under discussion, fossils are, I believe, few and 
far between ; and I therefore venture to offer the following remarks in 
the hope that they may incite palaeontologists to focus their atten- 
tion for a short time on a small tract of country which seems at 
present to be doubtful ground. I refer to the tract lying between 
Tavistock on the south and Lidford on the north. Here the lavas 
and their associated ashes and tufaceons sediments crop out in strips 
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or belts wbioh, for the most p$it, trend in an appro:^imately east and 
west direction, while on the west of Brent Tor they are shown on the 
Survey map to sweep round in a rude semicircle. These strips, which 
I shall call the volcanic series, dip at very low angles or are in some 
places approximately horizon!^ ; and I believe that in many cases 
they are repetitions of the same bed or set of beds — a view ably ad- 
vocated by Dr. Harvey B. HoU in his paper on the older rocks of 
South Devon and East Cornwall*. 

If this be really so, how can we have one part of a bed situated in 
the Devonian, and another part of the same bed cropping out in 
Carboniferous rocks ? yet, as the Survey map now stands, this appears 
to be the case. Justice must, however, be done to the statements 
published by Sir Henry De la Beche, since in his Report already 
cited, at page IIG, he says The boundary is certainly unsatiBr 
factory between the Tamar and the granite near Tavistock.” Again 
an important statement occurs at pages 119, 120 : — “ In the country 
near Dunterton, Milton Abbot, Lamerton, Brontor, Mary Tavy, 
Peter Tavy, and Tavistock, the mass of schistose ash accompanied 
by greenstone and other trappean rocks is very considerable. In 
this district also the geological date of the solid trappean rocks 
may be questioned ; but that of the schistose ash is clearly the same 
with the various grits and shales, it being merely doubtful to which 
of the two great systems of rocks some of the beds may be referred 
near Milton Abbot, Lamerton, and Tavistock. Some perfectly 
similar rocks occur in both ; and the boundary between them, as has 
been above noticed is not clearly defined.” 

Eurther on, on the same page, Hir Henry says, “ There can be 
little doubt that the principal band [i. e. the Milton-Abbot and Dun- 
terton band of the volcanic series] is included in the upper series, 
as it can be seen to rest upon very characteristic rocks of that series. 
With a more southern band of a similar ash commencing with 
Endsleigh, and which is well exhibited in some quarries on the line 
near Combe, continuing thence by Lamerton and Kilworthy to 
Sowtentown, there is not the same certainty.” With the most pro- 
found respect for Sir Henry De la Beebe’s opinions, I cannot refrain 
from pointing out the probability of beds near the junction of two 
perfectly conformable formations exhibiting alternations in litho- 
logical character which render it impossible in a very limited area 
such as this to speak with any certainty as to the precise formation ; 
and since Sir Henry adduces no palaeontological evidence in support 
of his opinion, I think it becomes an open question whether weight 
should or should not be attached to his statement. The point I wish 
to establish is this, that we have at Saltash, as recorded by Mr. J. A* 
Phillips, some schistose lavas in the Devonian series identical with 
some of those which occur in the Devonian series further north, in the 
neighbourhood of Tavistock — and that similar rocks occur still further 
north, round about Brent Tor, and trending westward as though 
they belonged to the Launceston and St.-CTether series of erup- 
tive rocks which are included in the Devonian area. If, then, the 
♦ Quart. Joum. Geol. Soo. 1868, vol. ndv. p. 407» 
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schistose rocks of the volcanic series in the vicinity of Brent Tor are 
merely repetitions of those about Tavistock, ought they not all to be 
regarded as of late Devonian ago ? and may they not be correlated 
with those in the Salt ash district, which are unquestionably Devonian? 
That this southern Devonian series of rocks has been elevated by 
the underlying granitic masses, such as that at Hingston Down, 
seems to be clearly indicated by the well-marked east- and- west trend 
of the long elvan dykes which cross the country ; and if this be the 
case, the discrepancy in the dip of the rocks about Brent Tor and 
those about Saitash is sufficiently accounted for, while at the same 
time we can readily realize the denudation of the once intervening 
and more elevated portions of these schistose rocks over a tolerably 
wide area. Mr. J. A. Phillips adduces good reason for thinking that 
some of these lavas and tuds were restricted to small dimensions ; 
and he is doubtless right to a certain extent. I cannot, however, 
help thinking that in other cases they covered a very considerable 
area ; and I believe that some of the Haltash and Tavistock schistose 
lavas may possibly have represented a large and once continous 
flow. I do not, however, wish to urge this opinion very strongly, 
as I have not visited the Saitash district, but have merely examined 
one or two specimens collected by Mr. Bauerman. I would also 
disclaim any desire to remove my neighbours^ landmarks or tamper 
with existing geological boundary lines, when ignorant of aU the 
arguments which may be brought to bear upon such a question, 
since this paper has been written merely to record a little additional 
information concerning the nature of the schistose volcanic beds of 
the Brent-Tor district and to direct the attention of geologists to a 
very small area in which they may possibly rectify a “ scientific 
frontier ” by carrying the Devonian rocks a mile or two further north. 

Before any more really careful work can be done to elucidate the 
structure of this district and the stratigraphical relations of the 
eruptive rocks which occur so plentifully in it, it will be necessary 
to survey it upon a map of larger scale, a proceeding which would 
prove beneficial to miners as well as to geologists. 

The rocks treated of in this paper are, for the most part, situated, 
as already mentioned, in the immediate vicinity of Brent Tor ; and 
it seems more than probable that they emanated from it, as suggested 
by Sir Henry De la Beohe. Having now discussed the characters 
of these schistose beds of lavas, tuffs, and tufaceous sediments, it 
may not be out of place to attempt, by a series of sections, based in 
part upon the Survey Map, to restore the old volcano itself. 

Treating the subject broadly, we may say that Brent Tor stands on 
an irregular oval basin (fig. 1) occupied by its lavas, tuffs, and ashes, 
which are interstratified with sediments hitherto considered to be of 
Carboniferous age, but which, as I have suggested, may possibly turn 
out to be Devonian. The basin is cracked across in a nearly north- 
west and south-east direction by a fault, the downthrow being to the 
west. Brent Tor is situated on the downcast side of the fault ; and 
it is to this fact that its preservation is due. The basin-like area is 
mainly represented by Heathfield. Purther to the west the beds 
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Fig. 1. — Flan of the BrenUTor Basin^ showing the Faults and the 
lines of the follotving Sections, 
w, E, 



are thrown into long anticlinal and synclinal folds. On the west a 
small and nearly triangular area includes all that remains of the 
Brent-Tor volcanic series in this direction. To the south it is 
possible, as suggested in this paper, that tho schistose beds about 
Saltash, ten or twelve miles distant, may belong to this volcanic 
series. 

The first section which I have taken to illustrate the relations of 
the beds is one running N.N.W. across Barn’s Down (fig. 2). It 

Fig. 2. — Section (1) across Barnes Down, 

R.N.W. B.B.E. 

Milton 

Ram’ 8 Down. Abbot. Combe. Twowell. 



lies on the west of our typical basin. Here two beds of the volcanic 
series are seen, the older marked with the letter c, the younger with 
d. As they undulate, and their crests have been denuded, there are 
three separate exposures of the bed c, flanked on either side by the 
bed d. In speaking of these exposures as beds, it should be under- 
stood that they commonly consist of a series of beds (lavas, tuffs, &o.). 

The next section (fig. 3) runs in a S.S.E. direction, from Littonary 
Down, across Heathfield,to Tavistock. From Meather toChurlhanger 
we see a synclinal disposition of the beds, which dip northwards to- 
wards Lower Chillaton and Quether, while on the south the bed e 
is repeated by several undulations, and is then succeeded south of 
Tavistock by what I believe to be two older lava-flows, lettered re- 
spectively a and h. These four series of beds a, 6, c, and d represent, 
so far as I can ascertain, the whole of the Brent-Tor volcanic series 
subjacent to the stack of lavas and agglomerates which constitute 
the tor itself. 



Fig. 3 . — Section (2) from Littonary Down to Tavistock, 
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In fig. 4 we have a N.W. and 8.E. section, passing from littonary 
Down on the north to Mary Tavy and Eidge on the south, and just 
cutting the southern boundary of Brent Tor. "We have here the 
broadest part of the Heathfield basin. The tum-over of the vol- 
canic beds c at Monkstone appears to be a probable though by no 
means a certain rendering. 

Sections 4 and 5 (figs. 5 & 6) are taken in a N.W. and S.E. direc- 
Fig. 5 . — Section (4) East of Brent Tor. 

N.W. ' S.E. 

Bowdon. Cross Beads. 



Fig. 6. — Section (5) Ecist of Brent Tor, 


stone. Boad. Burn. 



tion through the little triangular area on the east of the Brent-Tor 
fault. Here the volcanic beds c and d only are represented, and the 
flexure and northward dip of c must again he taken as an expedient 
hut not very trustworthy version of what may possibly occur along 
this line. In drawing these sections I have fully accepted the data 
furnished by the Survey Map ; but, from a short examination of the 
ground, I am inclined to think that in some few instances the boun- 
dary lines are not absolutely correct. 

Fig. 7 is a section taken a little west of north through Brent Tor, 
ranging from Bowdon to Tavistock. Here the whole of the Brent- 
Tor wolcanio series of lavas, agglomerates, tuffs, ashes, and the 
associated sediments is shown. The fault is also indicated ; and the 
feeder of the volcano is representod as coincident with the fault. 
The denuded portions of the cone are also suggested. 

Fig. 8 is a chimsera which may embody a certain amount of truth. 
Here the downcast is shifted up to its normal position : we see the 
old furnace in full blast, and its long undisturbed lava -flows a, 6, 
and with tuff’s, ashes, and sediments interbedded. 

The little black hummock represents what remains of the original 
cone. 

In fig. 9 I have roughly indicated the possible relation which 
may exist between the volcanic series of Brent Tor and that of 
Saltash, the granite of Hingston Down lying about halfway between 
the two series and pushing up the intervening beds in an anticlinal 
fold. The dotted lines are mere suggestions of the vast thickness of 
strata carried from off this area by denudation. I have also indi- 



Kg. 7 . — Section (6) nearly N. and 8, fhrovyh Brent Tor {along Wettem Fault). 



FF, Fault Missing portion of the cone. W/Z/M remoYod by denudation. 
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Gated the possible alteration of the boundary lines between the 
Culm series and the Deyonian rocks. 


Fig, 9 . — Diagram to illustrate the possihle Relation of the BrminTor 
Volcanic Series with that of Saltash. 



(The dotted lines indicate rocks now removed by denudation.) 

C. Carboniferous. D. Devonian, Q-. Q-ranite of Hingston Down, 


Fig. 10 is an attempt to show in a diagrammatic manner the down- 
throw of the existing portion of the old Brent Tor volcano between 
the two faults, which were first described by Dr. Holl. That these 


Fig. 10. Diagram to illustrate the Manner in which part of the Brent 
Tor Volcano has been faulted. 



A. Chief part of the cone. C. Fault running N.W. & S.K. 

B. Part of the cone faulted down. D. Fault running nearly N. & S. 

faults originated as radiately disposed fissures emanating from the 
axis of the cone seems highly probable, since similarly situated 
fissures are common in many modem volcanos. From this diagram 
it will be seen that by far the greater portion of the cone has been 
long since removed by denudation. A considerable amount of the 
downcast part must also have disappeared, leaving only the mere 
mole-hill from which I have endeavoured to reconstruct the moun- 
tain which geologists will always associate with the name of Sir 
Henry De la Beche. 

The flue of the volcano was probably situated somewhere along 
the line of junction of the two faults. The superior portion was 
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nmk WkAj deamded mik ike npotst part of the ooiie; 

laUe the reoiamder may either be faulted beneath the present 
fUrfaee of the ground, or may possibly be represented by a basalt 
which occurs at the of B^nt Tor oil the northern side. 

In dealing with the preceding questions I have merely expressed 
opinions which are based upon a fair but not very extensive series 
of facts, all, unfortunately, which wo have at our disposal at pre- 
sent. More must be learnt concerning the lie of the beds before 
we can speak positively upon many of the questions raised in this 
paper. There yet remains much for geologists to work out in 
the country between the Tavy and the Tamar. In speaking of the 
possible relation between the volcanic series of Brent Tor and that 
of Saltash I am fully aware of the danger of basing arguments merely 
upon lithological characters ; and I should he loth to assert, because 
two scries of rocks were identical in mineral constitution, in structure, 
and in mode of occurrence, that they therefore belonged to the same 
geological horizon. The broader questions discussed in this paper 
are neither to be solved by a few weeks of desultory stone-breaking, 
nor by a life-time of speculation based upon imperfect data. 

More facts must he accumulated before we can thoroughly un- 
derstand the structure of the Brent-Tor district. 


Discussion. 

The Peestdent, in returning thanks to the author, stated that he 
had met with araygdaloidal cavities, due to the giving off of gases, 
in some of the older slaty ashes. 

Mr. Thorpe called attention to a specimen of lapilli from Brent 
Tor, found in tho joints of a limestone at Newton Abbot. He 
thought these proved that the S.W. wind blew in Devonian times. 

Prof. Eamsay wished to ask tho President where the slates with 
amygdaloidal cavities were. 

The President said in Cumberland. 

Mr. Etheridge thought that in the area treated by the author 
the junction between Devonian and Carboniferous (as marked in 
the Survey Map) was brought too far south, and that these rocks 
will prove most valuable as indicating the boundary-line here, as 
in Cornwall. It was unfortunate that no fossils had as yet been 
discovered in the area under notice. 

Prof. Hughes agreed in removing the boundary-line further 
north. He was perplexed at hearing Mr. Thorpe speak of open 
fissures existing in Devonian times in Devonian rocks, and still to 
he seen. He pointed out that the material was arranged vertically, 
as in a calcareous deposit, not horizontally as if dropped into an 
open fissure ; and he asked whether Mr. Thorpe had tested the 
material with acid. 

Mr. Thorpe gave some explanation of the mode of occurrence. 

Prof. Bonnet agreed that many of the rocks were lavas, but 
doubted if crushing accounted for their foliation. A foliated structure 
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XDight ^me £c*om resistiiaice of h«rd amygdaloids, deavage, alteration 
of a inidal structure, and d^sit on a fissile face. He tiiought, 
perhaps, the la^ the most probable explanation in this ease, as 
the cavities did not appear materially crushed. 

Prbf. Ma8Xelti?e said that a spongy lava saturated mth water 
which had no exit would not ne(^ssanly crush. 

Mr. Batjxhman agreed that these rocks were small lava-flows 
interstratified with shales. He compared these Brent-Tor rocks 
with the I^assan Schalstein. 

Mr. J. A. Phillips said that analyses of this rock showed that 
the lime in the carbonate of lime had been derived from felspars. 
He exhibited a specimen of Nassau Schalstein. Cornish Schalstein 
contained ‘64 per cent, of phosphoric acid; that from Nassau 
•57 per cent. Staff elite occurred below the Nassau Schalstein. 

The Atjthob thought that Mr. Thorpe’s specimen was not a vol- 
canic, but a calcareous tufa. He thought the schistose structure due 
to the elongated vesicles, so that the rock split along the planes of 
least resistance. Prof. Maskelyne’s suggestion was well worthy of 
consideration. 
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20. On Mammamak Eemaiks and Tbeb-tbttkks in Qitatbhkart 
Sakds at Beading. By Edwabd B. Poulton, Esq., M.A., E .G.S., 
of Jesus College, Oxford, Burdett-Coutts Scholar of the Uni- 
versit)^ formerly Demonstrator in the Biological Department of 
the University Museum. (Read January 21, 1880.) 

The pit furnishing some interesting sections to be described in the 
following paper is situated on the Redlands estate, at Reading, a 
little east of the new Grammar School, and about a mile south-east 
of the market-place. The pit is about halfway up the south slope 
of the conjoined Thames and Kennet valleys, and is 36 feet above 
the river-level. It has been worked for gravel and sand for some 
years, and recently for clay ; and the gravel-bed, from 10 to 15 feet 
in thickness, has been cleared out over an area 276 feet in length 
from north to south, and of about the same average length from 
east to west, where, however, the boundaries are irregular and, to 
the east, partly effaced. The beds exposed in the north face are 
far more perfect and instructive than elsewhere. This face, about 
20-25 feet in average height, and, where completely exposed, 
65 feet in length, is drawn to a scale of in. to the foot in 
fig. 1. 

A. About 12 feet thick, represents the gravels and recent strata overlying 
certain reconstructed beds of sand and clay. 

(1) 1 foot 6 inches thick, is the superficial alluvium containing elements 
derived from the waste of the gravel below. 

(2) 2 feet 6 inches thick, is transitional between the alluvium and the under- 
lying gravel. It consists of rounded and subangular flints scattered 
thinly through a base of yellow clayey soil, 

(3) 8 feet thick, is the gravel containing bones of land-mammalia. A rough 
stratification is apparent ; and there are some intercalated beds of sand. 
A considerable thickness of this, with long, ramified, lateral prolonga- 
tions, is seen about the centre of the exposed gravel. There is a large 
amount of ferruginous cement, and everywhere a deep staining of 
iron oxide. 

No river-shells were detected, although I made a careful search 
for them, assisted by much earnest inspection of kind friends. I 
found a flake about halfway up the gravel-bed ; but this may have 
fallen from the higher alluvium, although this derivation appears 
doubtful, because the vertical face of the cliff affords such slight 
opportunity for lodgment*. The elements of the gravel are derived 
from the following sources, in the order of their rdative preponder- 
ance : — 

(a) CJiallc, Bubangular flints, derived from the waste of the 
chalk, are the chief constituents of this gravel. Some few are quite 

* Since writing the above another, more perfect flake was found by me (April 
8th) on a gravel-path near the pit. The gravel certainly came from the pit ; 
and it is highly probable that the flake was carried with it. Neither of the spe- 
cimens can be referred with certainty to either the Neolithic or the PalsBolitnic 
period. 
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teristic structure of Forest Marble. 


unworn and have sharp 
edges; they must have been 
transported by floating ice- 
blooks and so have escaped 
rolling. Flint oasts of An^ 
amhytes and Galerites are 
tolerably common ; and one 
good example of a Ventri- 
culite was found. Of the 
more perishable constituents 
of the Chalk, a few rounded 
nodules of hard chalk and 
a worn fragment of InO’- 
c<?r«m«^s-8he]l were found. 

(fi) Tertiaries, There is 
a considerable proportion of 
rounded flints derived from 
the destruction of these 
beds. A fair specimen of 
Ostrea hellovacina from the 
same source was also found. 

(y) Ifiyh-level gravels. 
There occurs, thinly scat- 
tered through all parts of 
the gravel, a small propor- 
tion of rounded quartzite 
masses derived from the 
waste of the high-level gra- 
vels that once formed an 
uninterrupted layer across 
the then iin excavated valley. 

(d) Occasional elements 
trans]}orted from a distance. 
Worn fragments of Ostrea 
(chiefly 0, dilaiata) occur ; 
and one worn Nerincea was 
found from the Oolites near 
Oxford. A small piece of 
blue, fissile limestone, when 
broken, showed the charac- 
This must have been carried 


41 miles if derived from the nearest source, Islip on the river 
Kay, and if it followed the general direction of the river-valley 
without taking the sinuous curves of a river. 

This description holds good for all the gravels of the four faces of 
the pit. The west and north are still well seen ; the east and south 
are now entirely covered up. 


B. The reconstructed beds, about 9 feet thick. These consist of Tertiary 
elements (Woolwich and Beading beds, and to some extent the basement 
O.J.G.S. No.142. X 
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beds of the London Clay) altered and rearranged by fluTiatile agency and 
interoenetrated by river-gravels and with bones of land Mammalia and tree- 
tnm£s. At either end, east and west, of this north face, reconstructed 
clays intervene between a thick bed of sand and the superimposed gravels. 
Centrally, however, the clays are absent, and the gravel and sand come into 
contact. Here, however, in the lower part of the gravel slight indications 
of the clay may often be found, but no regular layer. To the east end of 
the section many layers of intermixed clay, sand, and gravel intervene 
between the gravels and sand, forming the group of beds marked a (1, 2, 
3, 4) in fig. 1, while the west gravels and sand are separated by only one 
subdivision, the equivalent of the eastern uppermost layer, and therefore 
marked a (1). The characters of the reconstructed clays (beds a) are as 
follows : — 

(1) 2 feet thick, east and west side. Large fragments of mottled clays from 
the upper part of the Woolwi(;h and Reading beds. These are entirely 
unstratified, and there is an irregular intermixture of rounded flints 
(from waste of Tertiaries) and siibangular ones (from chalk). Above,' 
this layer passes into the gravel, with no definite line of demarcation, by 
the gradual cessation of the clay- masses. Additional proof of the Post- 
glacial and fluviatile origin of this layer is found in a few rounded 
quartzite masses, from the high-level gravels, which were taken from 
its lowest part. In one part of this bed on the west side the clay 
masses more resemble those of (2) layer in being finely broken and 
slightly laminate. 

(2) 1 foot D inches, oast side. Finely broken mottled clays, slightly stratified 
and containing fragments of bivalve shells. The stratification and shell- 
fragments are entirely quatemarily imposed characters, both completely 
absent in the Tertiary clay from which the bed was derived. The shells 
are so fragmentary that identification is impossible ; their general ap- 
pearance, however, is such as to render probable their origin from the 
basement beds of the London Clay, which crops out higher up the slope. 
The last 4 inches of this layer graduate into a yellow sand overlying Uie 
white sand (3). Scattered flint pebbles occur thinly throughout the 
layer. 

(3) 6 inches thick, east side. Fine white sand. 

(4) 6 inches thick, east side. Coarse fragments of mottled clay, roughly 
stratified, and with white" sand, between the layers. Gravel is present, 
especially in the lowest part, oferlying the thick bed of sand (6). 


These four beds, above described, thicken ont eastward ; while to 
the west the lower ones rise to the surface of the sand (i), and they 
all die out between it and the gravel. Each of the four thins away 
at this point ; and there is a tendency towards their coalescence or 
interlamination, especially in (2) and (3), These beds indicate 
powerful and rapid currents transporting the materials from the 
Tertiary clays higher up the slope, and cutting away the sands pre- 
viously deposited by gentler aqueous agency. The lowest bed (4) 
on the east side, and (1) on the west, overlie the sands quite uncon- 
formably, the laminae of the latter being cut through very sharply. 
The currents must have been very powerful to remove masses of the 
extremely tough and stifiP mottled clays. They cannot have, been 
long continued, or the clay masses would not have been angular 
but would have been further disinte^ated and redeposited else- 
where, losing the readily apparent characters by whijch their origin 
is at once seen. The broken lumps are of exactly the same colour 
and structure as the undisturbed beds higher up the slope. The 
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force of the aqueous agency is farther seen in the steep inoHne on 
which the beds are deposited; deposition in comparatively still 
water would have produced horizontality in the strata. 

(d) This stratum consists of a bed of sand 9 feet thick where it extends up- 
wards to the gravels with no intervening clays. Its base is not seen m 
this north face ; for water is reached at the level drawn on the section. It 
is derived mainly from the destruction of the Buff Sands ” of the 
Woolwich and Reading series. The sands are generally white, but often 
yellow or orange, from ferruginous staining, especially near the in- 
cluded tree-trunks, one of which often discolors the sand for a few feet 
round it. The sand-grains immediately surrounding the trunks are 
often bound together into an extremely hard conglomerate by a ferrugi- 
nous cement ; and the whole is generally firmly adherent to the trunk 
itself. Small pebbles occasionally occur in the sands. The whole bed 
gives one the impression that it was subject to long-continued but gentle 
fluviatile action, as compared with the clays above. The condition of 
the hones found in this bed is in favour of this view ; for they are very 
waterworn and yet unbroken, while those of the gravel above are often 
broken sharply but their surfaces are far more perfect. Curiously the 
shifting currents and eddies of fluvijitile deposition have produced a 
result strikingly like the original “ Buff Sands” from which these beds 
were derived. The general irregular arrangement of the bedding only 
is given over the main part of the section (although the imbedded 
plant-remains (x) exposed in the face are accurately placed); but to the 
west and below, a series of beds showing the oblique laminations very 
distinctly are drawn carefully to scale. 

The beds are lettered in the order of their deposition. 

(а) . The first deposited, and forming the axis of the group, is 
horizontal, and was therefore probably thrown down in compara- 
tively still water. The lamina? are of coarse yellow and white sand, 
becoming deeply orange from ferruginous colouring in some parts. 
Small pebbles aro common ; and there are thin laminated clay-seams 
in the lower part and to the west-additional proofs of the gentle 
aqueous agency. 

(б) . Then followed swifter currents from the east and directed 
downwards, cutting away the west part of (a), so that its laminae 
terminate abruptly in a slope of 45®. Against this, as the current 
became gentler, the bed (d) was deposited of fine white sand below, 
coarse above. 

(c) and (<f). Then currents from the west cut away (&) and (a) 
nearly horizontally, and (c) and (d) were deposited on them. 
These are of very fine white sand. There is an unconformability 
between (c) and (d) to the west, caused by some change in the 
current after (c) was thrown down. East, they form one bed, 

(e). After this, more rapid currents from the west removed the 
east part of (d) and (a) ; and on the steep slope thus formed the 
fine white sand forming the bed (e) was deposited. In its lower 
part a few angular lumps of bluish clay occur, evidences of the 
rapidity of the currents, probably derived from the ^destruction of 
the “ Leaf-beds.’’ 

(/), Finally gentler currents from the west planed off the tops of 
(h) (d) and (e), and on them deposited the laminated sandy clay 

X 2 
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This eon^A'iiMi trftoos of vegotablo luattBr in whioh no struotui^o 
bo mado out ; and thore is much oxide of iron in the layers and 
oaOcontrically laminated nodules. I found m this day a few 
rodnded dints still retaining their green coating and thus proving 
that the materials had partially been derived from the lowest bed of 
the Woolwich and Beading series, the layer of green-coated flints 
just above the Chalk. This rendered probable the view that the 
laminated clay itself’ was derived from the destruction of the Leaf- 
beds, which occur just above the green-coated flints in the undis- 
turbed Eocene strata. The clay much resembles that of the Leaf- 
beds in its blue colour. The sandy intermixture is, of course, a 
newly imposed character given during the redeposition among these 
beds of sand. The clay is horizontal west, but east it descends a 
steepish slope ; and towards the bottom of this a large tree-trunk (a?) 
is seen, partially enclosed in the clay, and exposed in transverse 
section. The relation of the tree-trunk to the slope gives the im- 
pression that this water-logged mass, rolling down under the slow 
action of the current from the west, has been the cause of the 
cutting away of (e) to a slope, while further west the beds {h) and 
(d) are planed off horizontally. Further probability is given to 
this view by the fact that east of the trunk the clay-band again be- 
comes horizontal before it dies away, in a few feet. 

Imbedded Remains, These have nearly all been found in the ex- 
cavations at this norih face ; and hence the whole organic remains of 
the pit are best described here, since nothing different has been 
found in other parts. Omitting the indication of man by the flake 
probably belonging to the gravel (A), the remains of the pit are of 
three kinds — Mammalian bones and teetli, tree- trunks, and derived 
shells. 

Mammalian Remains, These have been partly found in the gravel 
(A) and partly in the sand E ( h), M any were found in the laminated 
coarse sand marked (a) to the west and below, thus occurring quite 8 
feet below the under surface of the gravel (A). The bones and teeth 
were distributed in various directions to different collectors ; and 
those from the gravel and sand have been indiscriminately mixed. 
The difference, however, is generally easily recognizable, remains 
rom the gravel being broken rather than waterworn, usually 
stained yellow with iron oxide, and sometimes still showing the 
smaller constituents of the gravel adherent to their surface, while 
those from the sand are more waterworn and whiter. In some 
cases I have direct testimony as to the beds in which they were 
found. The identification of the species, or even in some cases 
naming the bones, was extremely difficult ; but putting together the 
characters of the bones and teeth, the following list was made out, 
and may be taken as trustworthy : — 


Elbphas pbimiqenius. 

(1) Two periJect molar teeth of young individual between sand (d) and gravel 
(A), also fragments of teeth from gravel. 
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(3) Pt*d3ctmf^ vnth tir^mlnx watflwoe intaot^ of one of fte iret 

w ri^t biM foot. J^rom sand^^ 

(4) Many fragments froai gravel are evidenHy Me^has from tihelr but 
they are unidentifiable. 

Bos PRnnoisNius, 

(1) Bight scaphoid, in good condition. Sand. 

(2) Bight distal articular extremity of right metacarpal or metatarsal. 
Sand. 

(3) One of the last dorsal vertebrae of a young individual, the posterior 
epiphysis being lost. (Sand?) This broken specimen can only be con- 
sidered approximately identified. 

EOUUS FOSSILIS. 

(1) Two molar teeth and some fragments. One certainly came from between 
the sand and gravel ; the rest are undecided. 

C2) One of the last two lumbar vertebras, much waterworn. (Sand.) 

(3) First phalanx (?). Gravel. 

(4) Proximal half of left metacarpal, very small specimen. Between sauid 
and gravel. 

EnrNOCBttOS TICJIOItlllNIJS (?). 

A portion of the articular surface of an astragalus shows undoubted peris- 
sodactylo cliaracters, and is too large and shallow for Kquus. It may be Hhi* 
mceros. (Gravel.) 

For the loan of the specimens from which the above list has been 
made, or for information on this subject, 1 have to thank Mr. F. W. 
Andrewes, of Christ Church, Oxford ; Mr. C. II. Armstrong, of 
Friar’s Street, Reading ; and Mr. Walter Palmer, of The Acacias, 
Reading. In some of the most difficult identifications I have to 
thank Prof. Flower, and Mr. Jackson and Mr. Robertson of the 
University Museum, for much kind help, and above all Prof. Rol- 
leston for the use of the sxdcndid collection of comparative osteo- 
logy and for the teaching that I have had in that subject in his 
department during many years. 

Tree-trunTcs, These occurred in the sand-bed B {h) exclusively, 
and chiefly in its lower part. Those at present exposed in the face 
are seen in fig. 1 (.r, .r), generally in transverse section. The trunks 
are afoot or more in diameter, and some of them several feet in length. 
They are always horizontal, and had probably been carried down by 
the stream from some distant locality, as I could never detect any 
traces of lateral branches or, indeed, any indications of bark. The 
strncture is very much obscured by the iron oxide with which they 
are impregnated. All attempts to render the tissue transparent 
failed ; and hence some siliceous reifiacement is probable together 
with the iron. Sometimes the wood is friable or even pulpy, some- 
times extremely hard and interpenetrated by quartz-grains in a 
ferruginous matrix. At first the attempt was made to grind sec- 
tions of this indurated part ; but much labour, with a very doubtful 
prospect of success, was saved by examining the softer tissue as an 
opaque object by reflected light. Some less-altered fibres from the 
centre of a mass of wood whose periphery was quite obsourM by 
iron oxide were chosen for examination. This central tissue split np 
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readily into its component fibres on being merely touched with the 
needle ; and these, when examined with a No. 4 Hartnack, in the 
manner mentioned above, showed all the characteristic appearances 
of the tissue of Firms. Fragments of the medullary rays were seen 
quite distinctly crossing the pitted vessels at right angles. I have 
to thank Prof. Lawson for his kind help in working at, and making 
out the structure of, the wood. 

Derived Bemains. Between the sand and gravel, where these 
come into contact and the clays are absent, a curious admixture of 
derived and proper remains occurs. As shown in the above list, teeth 
of horse and Ekphas and a bone of horse were found here ; but with 
them were the following derived remains : — 

(1) Ostrea dilataia, from tlie Oolites at Oxford, abundant but worn. 

(2) Worn fragments of hioceramm from the Chalk ; and a worn Belemnite, 
probably from the same source. 

(3) da/rea bellovacina from the Woolwich and Beading Series. Abundant 
and perfect. 

(4) Shell-masses from the basement beds of the London Clay, with many of 

the shells still very perfect and recognizable {Natica^ Vectunculus^ &o.). 

This heterogeneous collection, found at one horizon only in the 
deposits, serves to indicate the diverse and widely separated strata 
from which the bed has been formed. 

I was anxious to procure the entire section of this interesting 
and very perfect face, and thus to gain a complete knowledge of all 
the beds over the Chalk at this point. However, on digging at the 
base of the sands, water came in at all points along the face. This 
is held up by some clay-bands above the Chalk ; and their top was 
reached by the spade. The clay may be the reconstructed Leaf- 
beds, or perhaps these beds continued under the reconstructed sands 
in an unaltered condition. The sand was so full of water at this 
level (about 1 foot beneath base of cliff) that we could not com- 
plete the section. Hence in fig. 1 the face terminates below in 
a water-line. To reach the Chalk we chose a spot 78 feet south of, 
and at right angles to, the east end of the north face, just under the 
imperfect and irregular east face of the pit. Here we suft'ered no 
inconvenience from the water, and the Chalk was reached in about 
5 feet. The pit was dug by Mr. E. W. Andrewes (my friend and 
former pupil) and myself ; and I must express my hearty thanks to 
Mr. Andrewes for his help in the really considerable labour of 
cutting through the stiff clay, as well as for many other services 
in connexion with this work. The owner of the pit, Mr, Winter, 
kindly gave us permission to do as we liked, and afforded us every 
assistance in his power. The pit sunk was 6 feet long by 2 feet 
wide ; and the Chalk was seen at a point 5 feet 4 inches below the 
greatest depth reached by the men, and as nearly as possible 30 feet 
from the surface. Careful measurements of the beds dug through 
in the pit, and those above, gave the following results. The dot^ 
vertical line (AB) in fig. 2 shows the section here described : — 
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Quaternary. 


Tertiary 
(Lower JBoeene). 


Secondary. 



Alhvium and concealed gravel 

Gravel exposed 

Beconstructed clays 

Beconstructed sands 

1. Laminated clays (blue, yellow and 

grey, with plant-remains) 

2. Sand and thin clay 

3. Laminated clays (bluer than 1, but 

with plant-remains as there) 

4. Yellow sand (with an indurated ferru- 

ginous layer below, 1-2 in.) 

5. Homogeneous blue clay (non-laminate, 

with concretions of iron-pyrites and 

a little vegetable matter) 

Green-coat^ pebbles, and sand (no 

fossils) 

Chalk. 


ft. in. 
6 8 
10 0 
absent, 

8 3 

1 1 
2 

7 

3 


2 2 

9i 


Total 29 Hi 


Fig. 2 . — Prohahle Sedion of Junction between Tertiary Beds and 
Quaternary recmstriicted Beds. 



a. Eeconstructed beds. b. Woolwich and Reading beds. 

c. Unaltered Tertiary. 


The group of beds A and B correspond in this east face to the 
gravels and recent strata, together with the roconstruoted quater- 
nary series of fig. 1 (A and B). Beneath this the beds numbered 
1 to 5 (C) were met with. At the point where these were first 
reached all evidences of reconstruction ceased ; there was no inter- 
mixture with river-gravels, no imbedded Fost-tertiary remains, no 
disturbance. The laminated clays 1 and 3 obviously represent 
the « Leaf-beds'’ discovered by Prof. Prestwich in the cutting of 
the G. W. B. line to Newbury and Basingstoke. There are none of 
the delicate impressions, however, shown in the latter beds in that 
locality or at Katesgrove. The position of the beds C, just over the 
green-coated pebbles, D, is also indicative of their correspondence 
with the Leaf-beds. 


1. ^laToir m MAMMiLUy BfiKAisrs Ain> mssh 

Tke whole series l-*5 probably corresponds to the Leaf-beds, with 
a little local variation. Beneath the bed D, and covering the 
Chalk, was a flat flint so traversed by vertical fissures that it was 
easily removed in cubical blocks. It extended over the entire bottom 
of the pit, and was therefore, as far as we saw it, 5 feet x 2 feet in 
area, and about 6 inches thick. At the sides it was continuous 
under the green-coated pebbles ; and thus we could not find its true 
size. But while the undisturbed Tertiary beds thus underlie the 
sands and clays exposed in the east face, the latter are reconstructed 
quaternary beds, although their lowest part, just above the Leaf- 
beds may be undisturbed and Tertiary, as shown in fig. 2, at the 
line A to B. In nearly the whole height of this eastern exposure 
of sand (about 8 to 10 feet), and along its whole length (151 feet), 
irregular bands of clay-fragments occur, some still angular and re- 
taining all the appearance they presented when the river-currents 
detached them from the unaltered Tertiary beds higher up the slope 
and transported them to this spot. Above the sand in the east face, 
as in the north, the reconstructed mottled clays intervene in 
patches between the sand and gravel. These clays are largely in- 
tersected by bands of gravel, and contain scattered pebbles. There 
is none of the lamination observed in the north face. Tracing these 
reconstructed beds of the east face southward, towards the series 
from which they were derived, they disappear beneath a vast pile of 
rubbish ; and no indication of the transition is afibrded. Neverthe- 
less our pit at the base of this easi clitf proved that the lower beds 
of the Tertiary series are continued unaitered under these derived 
strata ; and therefore the transitional line was then reached, as shown 
in fig. 2. The west face, shorter but ^ell exposed (83 feet 0 inches 
long), is also reconstructed as far as it can be seen ; and its south 
end affords no hint of the transition. 

In the south-west corner of the ])it, the sands have been exposed 
far south of the extreme southward extension of the west face of 
sand (for the gravel is first worked indej)endently, and cleared out 
over a much greater area than the sand) ; and here too the beds are 
reconstructed. Therefore the transitional line cannot be looked 
for anywhere along the westward, north, and south limits of the 
pit. 

On the other hand, further east, at the base of the former south 
face (now a slope of turf), the men worked a bed of homogeneous 
clay for some little time for brick-making ; and in the sands below 
they found no tree-trunks or bones, and there was no evidence of 
disturbance. The unfossiliferous character of the clay and the 
oblique lamination of the sands were distinct and characteristic. 
This south point is 276 feet from the north face. In this distance, 
therefore, to the south, are the unaltered mottled clays and buff 
sands of the Woolwich and Beading series, while to the north are 
reconstructed beds of the elements of these strata intermixed with 
the remains of a more recent period. 

Somewhere south of the present exposure of the east face is the 
line of junction, which may have been in the form of a low cliff or 
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slope, of which the base was prolonged horizontally under the re- 
oonstructed bed (as seen in our pit), gently rising to the south as it 
approached the cliff. Pig. 2 is a section of the probable transitional 
line with the beds north and south of it. Such a Hue would be 
reached if the east face were exposed up to the south face. The 
line of junction is dotted in ; for its exact direction can, of course, 
only be surmised. The irregularity in the junction between the 
unaltered and reconstructed beds, as shown by the latter extending 
further south at the west side of the pit, is only to be expected 
when it is remembered that the transitional lino represents the 
ainuous margin of a river, and any little bay indenting the bank 
would carry the reconstruction into the concavity. 

The relation of all these beds exposed in the pit to the whole 
south slope of the river-valley is well seen by ascending the incline 
to the limits of the lledlands estate (south). The arrangement is 
shown in a diagram in fig. 3 ; and the outcrop of the beds there 

Pig. 3 . — Diagrammatic Section o f South Bank of lUver-valley . 

(Slope greatly exaggerated, rise 79 feet in about 1 mile.) 

K. B, 

Tlivpr Tlivcr Efconettrucl ed — 

Thames. Konnet. Clays. Bands. 



a. Alluvial plain. e. Mottled clays, 

A River-gravel. /. 13uft* sands. I Wool wi cl) and 

c. High-level gravel. g. Leaf-beds. j Reading Se'ries. 

d. Basement beds of London- 4. Green flints. J 

clay. i. Chalk. 

drawn can be verified quite satisfactorily. The gravel-bed (A in 
fig. 1) is seen to belong to the general system of the river-gravels. 

South of the pit, ascending the slope, these gravels thin off and 
leave the mottled clay exposed at the surface ; higher up these beds 
are covered by the basement beds of the London Clay, which were 
well exposed in digging the foundation of a house near the top of 
the slope. The basement beds arc again capped, at the summit 
(79 feet above the river), by the entirely unstratified, unfossiliferous, 
high-level gravels, consisting of a large proportion of rounded quart- 
zite masses and subangular flints. 

Thus the south slope of the river-valley at the Redlands estate, 
affords a very perfect example of a typical valley-slope, and in ad- 
dition presents the more exceptional appearances of the reconstimc- 
tion of the Tertiary beds by fluviatile agency, in such a manner that 
the easily removable elements of the latter remain, though altered 
in structure and intermixed with the organic and inorganic remains 
of very different ages and widely diverse conditions. And the sec- 



tiMi H ^Hik pit tnotbi^ to ike ioattered evidenced that oocttt 
# kikemih luong ike valky oi the Thaanee, pfoving the ezistezice m 
mem jPoatglEdal tiine of a larger river occupying ita valley and 
dovdng at a level from 20 to 30 feet higher than the present; and 
in Bome parts of the pit the beds are so perfect as to a&brd evidence 
of the direction even of the minor currents of the river, while the 
organic remains give us valuable proof as to the fauna and flora that 
lived on its ban^« When my attention was first directed to this 
pit, I perceived to some extent the interesting nature of the recon^ 
struction, and sent a short account of it to Prof. Prestwich ; and he 
very kindly came down and visited the pit, and pointed out that the 
reconstruction was even more extensive than I had imagined, I fol- 
lowed out his kind suggestion and made drawings of the best sections, 
and took careful notes of all parts of the pit ; and from these and 
the specimens I have been able to collect, this paper has been 
written. 


Discussion. 

Prof. PitrsTwicn remarked on the interest attaching to the finding 
of mammalian remains not associated with coarse gravel, but in 
finely stratified fluviatile beds, which do not otherwise occur between 
Oxford and Heading in the Thames valley. The finding of con- 
temporaneous tree-trunks is exceptional. 

Mr. WniTAXEB said that groat masses of reconstructed Tertiaries 
beneath the gravels had not been found at other points in the 
Thames valley. He suggested that the reconstruction might be 
due to landslips and the action of sxuings. 

Prof. T. McK. Hughes instanced a similar ease of the reconstruc- 
tion of Tertiary beds at the Upnor-Castlo section. 

The Autiiok said certain proofs of fluviatile action in the recon- 
structed beds wore found in the rolled tree-trunks, the waterworn 
bones, and the fine lamination of the sands and clays. In some 
instances the direction of the min )r currents could be traced by the 
finely-bedded sands. 
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12, 1879.) 

[Abridged.] 

Thb character of the auriferous rocks of N'ora Scotia was a subject 
uf some discussion a few years ago^, when it was suggested that 
the gold obtained was from “ quartz beds of contemporaneous age 
with the quartzite and the slate with which they are interstra- 
tified.^^ 

Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, reporting on this province the year before 
the subject was brought to the attention of this Society, wrote : — 

So far as my present observation goes, I think that to describe the 
gold-lodes otherwise than as interstratified beds would be to give a 
false notion of their geognostic relations. The laminated structure 
of many of the lodes, and the intercalation between their layers of 
thin continuous films or layers of argillite, can hardly be explained 
in any other way than by supposing these lodes to have been formed 
by successive deposition at what was, at the time, the surface of the 
earth.” 

This description well expresses the appearance of our gold-dis- 
tricts ; but the theory that the “ leads,” as the lodes are locally called, 
are contemporary beds with the slates and quartzite has not since 
been generally accepted ; nor has it gained ground with the further 
knowledge derived from working, nor been adopted by any of the 
miners, among whom are men experienced in other gold-producing 
countries. 

My position having enabled me to visit frequently the several dis- 
tricts and see the leads in their varying stages of exploitation, I 
have kept in mind the theory in question, and especially examined 
the relation of the leads to the containing rocks. Some of my 
observations I have expressed in the following notes. 

Surface-geology of the Oold-fields, 

The general features of the districts, and the position of the leads 
in relation to the country and rocks, may be thus briefly sketched. 
Along the whole Atlantic seaboard of Nova Scotia, from Seaterie to 
Cape Sable, Palaeozoic rocks extend. The lines of stratification have 
an almost universally east-and-west course, and, generally speaking, 
are parallel with the coast-line and with the axes of upheaval, not 
only of the hill-ranges, but likewise of the anticlinal folds that bring 
the gold-leads to the surface. The leads also conform, with almost 
unvarying persistency, with the strike of the slatx^s and quartzite- 
beds, following even the plications of the strata with remarkable 
regularity, thus giving rise to the idea that they might be contem- 
poraneous beds and not intrusive veins. 

* Quart, Joum. Oeol. Soc. vol. an. p. 477. 
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W%|i0 ^OiGkitliiroiiie ore not eonfined to tho disttiots wheifo gold is 
qimtitias^ those that have been disoorered to be 
aj?e generally about the axes of antidiufd folds, and pre« 
i ^aant an appearanoe whicb may be compared to a series of divendy 
ebaded sheets of paper sharply bent together, tilted at one end, and 
eat horizontally* The lines of various shade which the sheets would 
then show approximately represent the position of the leads and the 
iuterbedding slates and quartzites. An^ further, as that side would 
be the more highly inclined on which the lateral pressure found 
the least resistance, so do the strata incline at these anticlinals. In 
the districts of Sherbrooke and Uniacke, for instance, the strata are 
vertical on the south and incline to the north at an angle of 45°. 
In other districts, as Waverley, Renfrew, and Moose River the ver- 
tical and inclined dips are reversed. At Sherbrooke the leads on 
both sides of the anticlinal are auriferous, and are only the width 
of the main street apart ; while at Uniacke the north dip is two 
miles away from the working-belt. On tho top of Laidlaw’s Hill, 
in the district of Waverley, the lead lies so flat that it is worked 
“longwall.’^ In it the gold is chiefly found where it is crumpled 
together by the folding of the strata and forms what are called 
“ barrels.’^ These barrels or “ rolls ” have been followed down 
on both tho north and south dips. On the crest they run in the di- 
rection of the axis of the anticlinal : and on either side they trend 
to the north and south, representing, as it were, the resultant of 
the forces encountered in the ujflicaval. In the overlying stratum 
the position of the plication in the quartz is marked merely by a 
moderate undulation. Q'he quartz having yielded in the greatest 
degree to the lateral pressure would indicate that, at the time of the 
upheaval, it was in a more plastic condition than the containing 
rocks, and the more when it is observed that the rolls contain angular 
fragments of slate, and send ofishoots and tongues of quartz up into 
the superjacent stratum. 

The auriferous rocks are supposed to bo contemporaneous with 
those of the Cambrian ; but the horizon of the belts has yet to be de- 
termined. It has been suggested by those who consider the leads to 
be bedded deposits, that only the lowest rocks of the series contain 
the gold-leads, which the anticlinal folds have brought to the sur- 
face. But the lithological characters of the several districts point 
to the existence rather of three groups in which auriferous leads 
exist : — the lowest, composed of beds of slate and grits crumpled 
and contorted and cleaving transversely to the laminge (in these 
no paying lead has been found) ; the middle, of compact beds in 
which quartzite predominates and the cleavage-planes generally 
conform to the lines of deposition (strata of this group in the neigh- 
bourhood of anticlinals are intercalated with numerous quartz-leads, 
some of which only are auriferous to an appreciable extent). The 
upper group, in the extreme western section of the province, consists 
of olive-green fissile slates associated with beds of micaceous sand- ^ 
stone and at least one plumbagineous bed. Some of the strata are 
highly chloritic j in the true gold-districts chlorite is a rare mineral. 
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some of thes 0 sandstoBes obntalB pebbles of a gr^ quaitaite, and 
that he is inolihed to boBeye that these roebs will be found to occupy 
the position of some division of the Quebec group. Of the relative 
age of the gold-bearing veins that are associated with the rocks of 
this section there can be no doubt ; for when they are exposed by 
the tide at Gegoggan and Cranberry Head, they are seen to angle 
across the beds, to swell out into masses 6 and 8 feet wide, to pincb 
within a distance of a few feet into less than as many inches, and again 
expand and. contract. Such veins have been found to contain a little 
gold ; and one at the Cream-pot, Cranberry Head, while not so irre- 
gular as some at Gegoggan, yielded as much as one ounce of gold to 
the ton of quartz. 

Mining E.rperience. 

Mining-operations have not been confined to the bedded leads ; 
for rich streaks of quartz have been worked in cross leads and in 
the so-called angling leads. The angling leads are true veins, gene- 
rally verjj^ small ; they have the generjil east-aiid-west course, but 
break across the strata at slight angles. In depth they gradually 
steal across a bed of slate, hut, on meeting quartzite, break short 
across to the next stratum of slate, and so on downwards. In nearly 
all cases the angling loads have been found to contain more gold 
when they passed through a quartzite bed. 

The true cross leads as yet proved are barren, and of later age 
than the interstratified leads ; hut besides them there are bands of 
quartz connecting two parallel leads, and there are offshoots which 
are often called cross leads. They in some cases appear to affect the 
productiveness of the regular leads. For instance, at the junction of 
a cross lead with the belt lead at Montagu some spots gave as high 
as 40 ounces of gold to the ton. And at Cariboo (area 629, block II.) 
an offshoot appeared to govern the direction of the richest portions 
of the lead ; the stope which cut it, 40 feet wide and 20 fathoms 
deep, yielded 12,000 ounces, chiefly from parcels taken on the line 
of ^e offshoot. Whether the yield from the bedded loads is in 
reality affected by the position of cross leads and offshoots may he 
doubted ; for there are many more offshoots, and perhaps cross leads, 
than there are gold streaks. But it appears to be a rule that the 
dips of the gold streak and offshoot are in the same direction. One 
thing is certain, that the contents of the leads are irregularly distri- 
buted, and that their metallic minerals are not uniformly mixed, hut 
are aggregated about certain spots and in certain directions. The 
paying beds are generally small, of a few inches only ; many will 
not average 4 inches in width ; and one of 8 inches is regarded as 
of good size, thongh some thicker have been worked, llegularly 
interstratified stringers, threads, and offshoots of quartz may be 
seen extending from them into the walls. A stringer from the Wel- 
lington lead proved rich when it passed through the slate footwaU, 
hut barren in the succeeding bed of quartzite. The Murray lead in 
the same district of Sherbrooke showed at one spot a number of 
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stringers entering the footwalL The quartz from them collected 
together yielded 7 ounces of gold. 

Sooner or later in the working of the regular “ bedded leads ir- 
regularities characteristic of veins are met with. Late operations 
at Waverley on the Union lead, one of those referred to in proof of 
the bedded origin of the leads, have shown the quartz to cease, while 
the line of fracture is seen to continue its regular course. In one 
slope a large “ horse ” of quartzite cut off the (juartz ; in another 
the quartz formed a compact roll ” 8 feet wide, from which rami- 
fied into the footwall a number of suckers. 

In the course of working the parallel leads a layer bf quartz is 
sometimes noticed to “ take in ” in the adjoining bed of slate. One 
such layer was opened at a depth of 000 feet in the hanging wall of 
the Wellington lead. 

In both slate and quartzite walls of leads, crevices containing little 
or no quartz occasionally contain gold. One flat-lying crack in the 
quartzite wall of a strong barren lead at Uniacke gave 3 ounces of 
gold, where there was only a little iron-rust and no quartz visible. 
Gold is also found in the slate walls of rich leads ; and from some 
mines more slate than quartz goes to the stamp-mill. It is found 
associated in the leads with calcite, felsite, mica, chlorite, with 
common, magnetic, and arsenical pyrites, with copper-pyrites, galena, 
and zinc blende. Crystals of gold have also been found, and gold 
imbedded in crystals of quartz, in cavities of leads. 

There are yet other characters suggestive of true veins. Often 
there is a narrow band of crushed slate next the lead, called “ gouge,” 
on account of the ease with which it is extracted by a thin long 
pointed pick. Its fissile nature is probably due to disturbance at 
the time the lead was formed. Again, these leads are known to taper 
out, and what may be called their continuation to start in the side 
slate, and expand to the original tliickness from beyond the termi- 
nation of the quartz at first worked. 

While many of the gold-bearing leads are regular and persistent 
for hundreds of feet and lie parallel with wonderful uniformity, a 
careful following shows local troubles. Eolls and barrels and off- 
shoots have been mentioned, and also their apparent influence on 
the productiveness. Breaks and dislocations of the strata are not 
uncommon ; and while many undoubtedly are of later age, some 
appear to be contemporaneous. A head or fault divides the Suther- 
land lead at Sherbrooke without shifting the strata ; and on one side 
of it there are more bands and a greater thickness of quartz than on 
the other. 

Another character, unmistakably that of a true vein, is occa- 
sionally met with in the bedded ” leads. For example, in the so- 
called Barton lead at Tangier, at one spot the writer saw in the 
middle of the quartz a flake of slate about 10 feet long and an inch 
thick. The flake had rough edges, and had evidently parted from 
the hanging waU ; for a trail of fragments at its ends marked its 
course from a depression in the wall. Fragments of slate, too, are 
often found in the leads, lying in every direction ; in parts films of 
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•late give the leads a, ribbon-like structure, and suggest a series of 
expansions of the fissures and successive depositions of quartz maiked 
by the adhering films of slate. 

• As it is from mining experience that the weightiest arguments 
against the bedded origin of the leads can be adduced, fuller refer- 
ence is made to matters that affect the mining than may seem war- 
ranted in a geological paper. There are yet a few observations 
worthy of note. The constituents of the leads are not uniformly 
mixed : in the Hay lead 60 ounces of gold were aggregated in one 
spot ; and extended workings in the same lead failed to find else- 
where raor# than a few pennyweights of gold to the ton of quartz 
and calcite, the latter a principal component of the load. The 
working portions of the leads are small, and the yield of gold not 
uniform. So far, experience does not encourage extended search 
beyond the limits of a working “ streak ” by sinking or driving levels ; 
and the writer is not aware of the discovery in depth of a paying 
streak not known on the surface. 

Relative Age of the Leads and Granite. 

It has been suggested that the so-called granites which blot large 
portions of the Palaeozoic belt are not intrusive, but are merely highly 
metamorphic rocks. That in every case they are so seems hardly 
compatible with structural characters observable, and which may 
here be briefly noticed. On traversing the country under review, 
the hill-tops are often seen denuded of all detrital matter save a few 
isolated boulders, and the junction of the granite with the sedimen- 
tary rocks is in many places exposed. 

At Mooseland, for instance, exposures show the lino of contact as 
clearly as would wooden models specially designed to do so; and 
there the following observations may be made : — (iranite occupies 
the highest ground, presenting a curved margin, in part parallel 
and in part transverse to the strike of the bedded rocks, which are 
highly inclined and locally broken. Tongues and veins extend 
from the parent mass of granite between the opened strata ; and in 
one about 2 feet wide there lies obliquely a thin slab of quartzite 
half an inch thick and 6 feet long, which has evidently fallen away 
from one of the walls. Another spot shows a larger slab, about 10 feet 
long and 1 foot thick, which has fallen forward into the body of the 
granite while the latter was still in a plastic state. Its original site can 
without doubt be ascertained by measurement. Parallel to a vein of 
pure quartz a vein of granite only half an inch wide, 200 feet from 
the main mass, demonstrates the plasticity, if not fluidity, of the 
granite ; but whether it was derived from excessive local metamorphism 
or injected from below, is open to question. The sharpness of the 
broken edges and the locally disturbed condition of the beds along 
the line of contact certainly suggest the latter, while the crystal- 
line structure of the protruding tongues seems to confirm it ; for, as 
in a chilled casting, the crystals are coarse in the centre and fine 
next the walls, from more rapid cooling, llie crystallization of the 
mass is, in spots, streaked and irregular near the sedimentary rocks ; 
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iiiteiiBe heat of the granitie mass affected the structure of the con- 
tiguous strata is evident from the development of andalusite orjrstals 
in the quartzite, and of garnets in the slates,— the former at Mbose- 
lahd and near Fifteen-Mile Stream ; and the latter close to the gra- 
nite of Cochran’s Hill, Sherbrooke, in the walls of gold-leads, and 
even imbedded in the quartz itself. 

A most interesting spot bearing on the subject of this note is on 
the barrens near the west shore of Moose Lake, where a quartz-lead 
rising somewhat above the level of the containing quartzite is capped 
by granite and pierced by small tongues of granite, suggestive, if not 
conclusive, that the leads are of greater age than the granite. 

Glaciation and the Leads, 

Grooves and strim on the surface of the rocks protected from 
further action by a covering of earth are common throughout the 
region. Glaciers, an ice-sheet, and icebergs have each their advo- 
cates to account for them ; and the amount of denudation that they 
have occasioned is variously estimated. The labours of the gold- 
prospector have supplied some data which should not be overlooked 
in forming a conclusion on the subject. The experience of the 
gold-miner leads him, when he finds the “ throw ” of a vein, as he 
calls the float or shoadstones, to seek to the northward. He gene- 
rally expects to find it within 100 feet of where the “throw” 
comes to the surface — on the hang of a hill, and where the cover is 
heavy, at a greater disstance than where the surface is flat and the 
soil thin. In exceptional cases, where a rich throw has been found, 
trenches have boon dug for many hundreds of feet, and every inch 
of the ground examined without discovering the lead. The so-called 
Bose lead at Montagu is still unknowm, though the throw or drift 
of similar appearance, and supposed to have come from one lead, has 
been found to extend over 1000 feet of ground*. Another instance 
occurred this summer (1878) at Cariboo ; large boulders of quartz, 
weighing in all some 40 tons, which were obtained from one spot, 
yielded largely, and great search was made for the load from which 
they had been derived ; but the exploring-trenches both to the north 
and south failed to find a lead. The boulders were found resting on 
the bed-rock, which at the particular spot where they were found 
was on a level with the surface, while about it the surface-soil was 
deep. 

Boulders of other rocks have been traced to their source miles 
away. In the neighbourhood of Halifax the drift contains frag- 
ments of limestone from the Lower Carboniferous and of amygda- 
loidal trap from the Triassic of the Bay of Fundy, some sixty miles 
distant. A lump of iron-ore was found on digging a well at Ham- 
mond’s Plains, of similar appearance and composition to that of the 
nearest known ore, that of Brookfield, thirty miles to the north. 
These instances are sufficient to show that while the drift has carried 

* Since traced 2200 feet in the direction of the striao, and a rich mine opened. 
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muoli of the “ throw ” or detached pieces of the rocks but a short 
distance, it has removed some pieces to very great distances. In 
general the drift is from the north — though, some prospectors say, on 
some hill-tops it is from the south, indicating the existence of counter- 
currents in the shallow waters, supposing the drift to have been due 
to a northern current and not to an iCe-sheet. The angular shape 
and size of the fragments show that the disjointing force was not a 
comminuting one. It would further appear that the abrasion of the 
surface due to the drift was not extensive. On the turn of the 
Oldham anticlinal the surface is serrated, with the tops of the ridges 
alone planed off, and the general appearance suggests that the 
present contour was given before the ancient surface, broken by frost 
and weather, had its fragments torn away and a new surface formed 
by the attrition of blocks set in ice passing over it. In some cases 
the very blocks apparently that made the striae have been turned 
over and expose their under surfaces fluted in a similar way to the 
surface of the bed-rock. Close to the Wellington railway-station a 
narrow band of rock may he seen slightly elevated above the general 
level and transversely crossed by striso evidently of later origin than 
the displacement of the band ; for the striae are deeper in the band, 
and their continuations on the undisturbed surface do not take in 
for 2 or 3 inches from the elevated edge of the hand. 

Gold im Carboniferous Conglomerate* 

At Gay’s River the Carboniferous conglomerate is worked in a 
small way for the gold which is found mixed with the lower portion 
of the bed. In the runs ” or hollows of the slate the bed-rock is 
also removed to a depth of 3 or 4 feet for the gold contained in the 
hacks or crevices of the slate. The gold is not very fine ; and pieces 
weighing over a pennyweight are only occasionally found. Usually 
the surface of the grains is rough, not as though it were fresh from 
a lead, but rather as if each grain or piece of gold had been first 
smoothed by attrition and afterwards had fine particles attached 
to it. 

The Total Yield, 

Although of interest to the geologist and miner, the gold-fields of 
Nova Scotia are not of great importance. The annual yield of late 
years has only been about 13,000 ounces ; the largest produce of any 
one year was 27,000 ounces. The gold obtained is noted for its 
fineness. 


Discussion. 

Mr. J. A. Phillips confirmed the views of the author as to the 
leads of Nova Scotia being true mineral veins. 

Mr. W. W. Smyth stated that he thought the author of the paper 
had rendered a most useful service to geology in completely up- 
setting the theory (based on imperfect observation) of the bedded 
origin of the leads. 

Q.J.G.S. No. 142. 
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22^ Notes m the Steata exposed in taping out the Oxpoed Sbwaob- 
PAHM, at Sandfoed-on-Thambb. By Edgae S. Cobbold, Esq., 
F^G.S., Assoc.MJn8tC,E. (Bead Febraary 25, 1880.) 

Tra strata tinder consideration consist of the upper and middle 
members of the Oxford Oolites, together with the Kimmeridge Clay ; 
and though little novelty can be expected in a paper on such well- 
studied and readily accessible deposits, it is hoped that at least one 
or two important facts may be put on record. 

The area treated of is only about 1| mile in length from east to west, 
and one mile from north to south. It is situated about 4 miles S.E. of 
Oxford, on the south side of the Thame and Aylesbury branch of 
the Great Western Hail way, and east of the turnpike road from 
Oxford to Dorchester & Henley. Though small, it presents some 
interesting variations in the strata. 

Previous to the laying-out of the 350 acres selected for sewage- 
irrigation, a number of trial-holes were dug to ascertain the nature 
cf the subsoils and substrata, and subsequently a complete system of 
land-drainage was carried out, necessitating the digging of trenches 
from 3 to 8 feet deep and not more than 66 feet apart all over 
the land. There was therefore ample opportunity for obtaining 
accurate information on the superficial development of the various 
strata. 

At Headington a generalized section of the beds appears to be 
somewhat as follows ; — 

JGmmeridge Clay 
Ouralliiic Oulite.. 

Coral Hag 

Sand 

Shell-bed 

Calcareous Grrit .. 

OxA^rd Clay. 

In the neighbourhood of Sandford and Littlemore, the Coral Bag 
and part of the Coralline Oolite are replaced by marls which are in 
places full of small oysters and Serpulm, with a few other fossils, 
but show no trace of corals*. These marls may be best seen in 
the railway-cutting west of Littlemore Station, where they have 
been thrown into long undulating curves, as shown in the section 
(fig. 1), and have been traced to a distance of about one mile on ail 
sides. 

Northward they may be seen at an old quarry on the top of 
Bose Hill, Iffley ; westward, at a small quarry behind the village 
of Kennington on the other side of the Thames valley ; southward, 
in Sandford Hill ; eastward, in the side of a small pond near the 

♦ One specimen of Tkecosmilia has been obtained on the sewage-farm, from 
ithe lowest bed of the marls. . 
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Fig. 1 . — Seciimi of Railway-cutting near Liitlemore, Ouford. 
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of ttie jTi^way fey the cross road from Cowley to Garsin^n ; 

0^^ a oonmderahle portion of the B6wage4arm« 

iL of the beds in the raUway^-cutting is given in 

; ;%/6< Sere there are about 17 feet of alternate layers of marl 
and <^y, 37 in number and varying from 2 feet to 3 inches in thick- 
ness, At the base the marl seemB to graduate into limestone 1 foot 
8 inches thick, which is succeeded by a bed of fine sand 2 feet thick 
with fragments of shells and spines. Below this is a very compact 
and hard limestone very full of shells, also 2 feet 6 inches thick. It 
was from this bed that most of the stone was quarried of which the 
bridges on this pwt of the line were built. 

This is followed by the fine soft sand of the Calcareous Grit, which 
contains very few fossils, and several layers of concretions of sandy 
limestone. At 12 feet 9 inches below the top of this sand is a much 
more continuous layer of similar stone, which has been found in 
many places on the sewage-farm. 

In the longitudinal section of the railway-cutting (fig. 1) the 
strata are seen to be inclined at a slight angle westwards ; but the 
actual dip and strike have not been ascertained. At the Littlemore 
Station, however, the inclination is reversed, and there seems to be 
a slight anticlinal axis somewhere near the level crossing west of 
the road ; hut this may be apparent only, as the line of section neces- 
sarily follows the curvature of the railway. 

Prom the west end of the cutting the section is prolonged to the 
river Thames, passing through the site of the sewage-pumping sta- 
tion, the foundations of which came in a deep irregular depression 
in the surface of the Oxford Clay, suggestive of an old river-course, 
but at a lower level than the existing one. 

The level of a spring on the side of the hill is also shown, as 
giving a probable indication of the height to which the Oxford Clay 
rises on this side of the valley. 

strata corresponding to the Coralline Oolite of Headington are 
to be seen in this cutting ; but apparently in the folds of the marls 
on the west slope of the hill there arc some pockets containing an- 
gular fragments of limestone. Similar pieces may also be seen scat- 
tered over the surface of the hill above the cutting ; so that possibly 
it might he met with at a higher level. 

In laying the sewage-pumping main along the road up Sandford 
Hill an interesting section was exposed, a sketch of which is given 
in fig. 2. At the foot of the hill the shell-bed (here very full of 
Oervillid) and its accompanying sand were found. These were suc- 
ceeded by marls having a vertical height of about 15 feet, of a bluish 
grey colour, unlike those in the railway-cutting and on the farm, 
which are more or less white. As the road has been made in a 
cutting in the side of the hill, the change of colour may be due to 
the oxidizing effect of the weather not having yet penetrated so 
deep. 

Above the marls was a thickness of about 12 feet 6 inches of very 
hard fine-grained limestone in 3 or 4 layers with hardly any fossils, 
evidently answering to the Coralline Oolite of Headington. Above 
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tUs, was a stratum of very sandy limestone 2 feet 6 inches 
thick, suggesting a trace of the Upper Cdcareous Grit. 

Then followed compact Kimmeridge Clay, containing vertebrm of 
Pliomurm and quantities of crystals of selenite, also at the end of 
the section near the surface a marly layer with some good specimens 
of BhyncJionella imonstans^ The inclination of the base of the Kim- 
meridge Clay was ascertained to be 1 in 60 in the direction of the 
road (S.8.E.), which would give a thickness of 20 feet at the end of 
the section. 

At the junction of the Kimmeridge Clay with the Coralline Oolite 
was a peculiar, bright-red, earthy layer from 4 to 6 inches thick. 

A section at right angles to this along the lane leading from the 
south end of fig. 2 to the farm was also exposed, and is given in 
fig. 4 ; but it was too shallow in the lowest part of the road to show 
the junction of the clay with the marls, which, it may bo noticed, 
again show long undulations, and rise to a higher level than the 
clay, implying either a very sharp bend i]) the strata or a fault 
through the lowest point of the section. 

On the west side of the sewage-farm is a quarry sunk through 
the base of the marls to the shell-bed below, which is used for road- 
niaking. A vortical section here (fig. 6) shows the shell-bed and 
sand resting on the Calcareous Grit, with the marls above. Where the 
latter are within 3 feet of the surface they are much contorted and 
mixed up, so as to lose their original bedding, and here and there 
are balls or nodules of brown clay (probably foreign to the marls) 
surrounded by concentric layers of darker and lighter material. 

As considerable quantities of stone were required for making 
roads, it was hoped that the same bed might be found on the other 
side of the farm ; and several trial-holes were sunk with this special 
object. 

At no. 1 (fig. 8) a layer of concretionary stones, similar to that 
in the sand of the railway-cutting at 12 feet G inches below the top 
of the Grit, was found. 

At no. 2 (fig. 9) the shell-bed is shown, but here it has dimi- 
nished in thickness to about 1 fovt, and as there w^as a considerable 
quantity of water in the sand, it was not worth working. 

At no. 8 (fig. 7) it w^as hoped that the Coralline Oolite would 
be found as in Sandford Hill; but on sinking through the clay, marl 
was at once found, with only two layers of stone 1 foot and 6 inches 
thick respectively. It was also of a blue colour, similar to that in 
Sandford Hill. 

Subsequently a small quarry was opened (at C, fig. 3), close to trial- 
hole no. 1, which exposed a quantity of Homan pottery. Several kilns 
have since been found here, and in order to show the proximity of 
the Kimmeridge Clay, the section (fig. 8) was constructed. It has 
never been wholly exposed, and is therefore somewhat hypothetical 
as to inclination of strata ; but it was proved in many places by 
subsequent excavations, and may be taken as tolerably correct. 

The inclination was arrived at by setting oft* below the shell-bed 
in trial-hole no. 2 a depth of 12 foot 6 inches, which was supposed to 
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give the surface of the concretionary stone shown in no* 1. In 
order to prove this to some extent, heights of 15 feet and 14 feet 
6 inches were set off above the base of the marl, corresponding to 
the observed thicknesses in Sandford Hill ; and lines drawn through 
these points parallel to the assumed bed of rock in the Grit repre- 
sented the tops of the marl and limestone, if present. This construo- 
tion showed that instead of the Coralline Oolite being denuded, as 
was at first supposed when marl was found under the clay of trial- 
hole no. 3, it had entirely changed its character in the short distance 
(1 mile) from Bandford. 

Also, as the upper line intersects trial-hole no. 3 very nearly at 
the depth where marl was found, there can be little doubt as to the 
general accuracy of the section. 

As coral-bearing strata are found on either side atHeadington and 
Cumnor, there seems to have been here a gap in the reefs, which is 
filled with a more clayey deposit ; and it is suggested that the influx 
of clay may have been due to the muddy discharge from some river 
which might liinder or altogether check the growth of corals, while 
it was favourable to that of oysters. The width of the marl deposit 
cannot bo more than 3| miles, that being the distance between 
Headington and Cumnor ; so the supposed river cannot have been 
very largo or very far off. Further, the rapid thinning-out of the Coral- 
line Oolito of Bandford Hill (within possibly a lehgth of | mile) points 
to a further constriction in the river s influence, which (if reliable) 
gives a possible clue to the direction from which it flowed, viz. B.E. 
It soems therefore probable that the Palajozoic rocks known to exist 
beneath London may have been above water in the later Oolite 
period and have had considerable extension to the S.W. and E. 

A considerable portion of the sewage-farm is upon the Calca- 
reous Grit ; and the many trenches have yielded the following few 
fossils : — 


Ammonites plicatilis. 

cordatus (?). 

Modiola bipartita. 
Gervillia aviculoides. 
Pec ten vagans. 

Pema, sp. 

Ostrea dilatata (large). 


Ostroa gregaria. 

, sp. (small). 

Serpula, sp. 
Sponge ? 


Hemipedina marchamensis, from Hey- 
ford Hill Lane, Littlernore. 


Many beds of rock were met with in the sand ; but no continuous 
section was obtainable. The lower beds seemed hard 3,nd flaggy with 
oolitic granules on the surfaces ; those nearer the top frequently 
presented irregular sponge-like shapes, and were very soft and fri- 
able ; while the upper beds were generally concretionary and more 
compact. 

The bottoms of tho small valleys which intersect the farm are 
filled with peat from 4 to 6 feet deep, in which have been found 
Bomau pottery (at 3 feet), freshwater shells, bones of deer, domesti- 
cated pig, cow, horse, and dog. Under the peat, patches of gravel 
of a very local character are found, quite unlike that in the Thames 
valley. 
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At trial’hole no. 4 (jSig, 10) this gravel is composed almost entirely 
of small oyster-sbells drived from the marl. The peat here is 
covered with a superficial clay, probably brought down by atmo- 
spheric denudation from the Kimmeridge Clay on the hill near by. 

It is hoped that these notes may not be altogether without in- 
terest, as they may preserve some account of the various sections 
exposed in the laying-out of the Oxford sewage-farm, which have 
since been covered up, and are not likely to be again accessible. 


Discussion. 

The President said the paper was an exceedingly interesting and 
useful one, as placing on record what had been done. 

Prof. pRESTWicH said the area, though small, was extremely in- 
teresting, as the sections differed so much from those of Headington 
and Cumnor. The evidence, however, was perhaps too small to 
found a theory upon. 

Mr. Hxjdlbston said that clay was not unfrequently mixed with 
tho Coral Kag. Probably that clay might come from the source 
which supplied the clays of the contemporaneous portions of the 
great Pelolithic formation of the Fenland. 

Prof, Seelet said that north of Oxford the Coral Eag became 
split up into clays ; the fossils changed with this. 

The President said the specimen obtained of Eemipedina mar^ 
chamensis^ and also some of the other fossils were remarkably fine. 
As the sections were closed, such a record of the facts observed as 
was furnished by this paper was of much importance. 
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23. On the Genus Pleubacanthus, Agass,^ including tTie Genera 
Orthacanthus, Agass, and Goldf.^ Diplodus, Agass.y and Xena- 
CANTHus, Begr, By James W. Davis, Esq., P.S.A., F.G.S., &c., 
Hon. Sec. Yorkshire Geological & Polytechnic Society. (Bead 
January 21, 1880.) 

[Plate XII.] 

Hithbrto specimens of Pleuracanthus have not been discovered in 
this countrj’’ which would serve to illustrate the general characters or 
zoological position of this genus of fossil Pish. Teeth of Diplodus, 
almost invariably associated with the spines named Pleuracanthus, Ag. 
and Orthacanthus, Ag., are found in all the great coal-fields. In 
Staffordshire, Scotland, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, wherever fish- 
remains are found, there is some proportion of specimens of these 
genera. All the examples recorded arc from the Coal-measures. 

Though in England we have only the teeth and spines fossil, in 
Germany and Bohemia several examples have been discovered in 
which the whole of the fish is preserved. These specimens appear 
to be higher in the geological series, and have been relegated to 
certain passage-beds between the Coal-measures and the Permian, 
and to the Permian rocks themselves. 

The ichthyodorulito Pleuracanthus Icevissimus was described by 
the late Prof. Agassiz, in his ‘ Becherches sur les Poissons Possiles,’ 
from an imperfect specimen obtained from the coal-shales of Dudley. 
On page 330 of the same classical work, whilst discussing the 
“ defenses des Baies,” a second spine is mentioned as somewhat re- 
sembling Pleuracanthus, and, in all probability, related to it. It 
was named Orthacanthus cylindricus, and is figured in the third 
volume, plate 45. figs. 7-9 ; but the description was deferred to a 
supplementary volume, which, unfortunately, has never been written. 
At the same time that these spines were discovered, there were also 
found a number of fossil teeth, which w^ero described and figured by 
Prof. Agassiz as Diplodus gihhosus. 

In 1847, Goldfuss* described a very fine specimen showing tho 
form of the head, vertebral column, pectoral and ventral fins, and 
the spines still in position, imbedded in a cartilaginous mass im- 
mediately behind the occipital region of tho head. The spine in 
this instance is round, has a median ridge on the dorsal aspect ; 
and on each side of the ridge, separated by a narrow groove, is a 
row of denticles. This is clearly tho Orthacanthus of Agassiz. The 
fish was named by Dr. Goldfuss Orthacanthus Dechenii, 

In the following year, M. Beyrichf described and discussed the 
relationship of a fish resembling in all essential respects the one 
described by Goldfass, except that the spine, instead of being round,, 
like Orthacanthus, “ is flattened before and behind, and has on each 

* Beitrage zur Fauna des Steinlohlengebirges : Bonn, 1847. 
t Bericht der konigl. preussischen Akademie derWissenschaften, 1848, p. 24. 

Q. LG.S. Ko.143. z 
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side rows of sharp, short, hook-shaped, backward-pointing teeth.*^ 
This is evidently the same as Agassizes genus Pleura4:anthu8 ; but 
Beyrich gives it the new generic name Xenacanthus^ remarking that 
the Orthacanihm DecJienii of Goldfuss must be given up in favour of 
Xenacantlms, and that though the name Pleuracanthv^s of Agassiz has 
priority, and would have b^n well suited to embrace this new fish, 
it was too well known as the name of a spine only. 

In 1855, Sir Philip de M. Grey-Egerton, at the Glasgow meeting 
of the British Association, pointed out that the spines of Pleura-- 
canthus and Xenacanthus and the Diplodus-teeth all belonged to the 
same genus of fossil fish ; and two years later, in the ‘Annals and 
Magazine of 1^’atural History,’ the same ichthyologist, considering 
publication as the test of priority, enforces the claim of the genus 
Pleuracanthus. 

Prof. Eudolph Kner*, in 1867, in an elaborate paper on the 
genera OriJiacantJius, Goldf., and Xenacanthus y Beyr., after a care- 
ful examination of all the Bohemian specimens available, arrived at 
the same conclusion as to their identity that had been put for- 
ward twenty years previously by Beyrich. Ifotwithstanding this, 
the specimens which have been figured in illustration of his views 
embrace examples with spines of both the Pleuracanthus and Orthor 
canthus type. 

The principal difference between the genera Orthacanthus and 
Pleuracanthus in the type specimens figured by M. Agassiz lies in 
the position of the two rows of denticles or barbs. Both spines are 
figured as straight, and have an internal cavity open at the base 
and extending far towards the point. In Pleuracanthus the denticles 
are situated on the lateral faces of the spine, the two rows being as 
widely separated as possible ; whilst in Orthacanthus they are very 
close together and extend along the posterior face. A reference to 
the series of spines described in the following pages, along with 
those already described and figured in the memoirs of the State 
Survey of America, will prove that the difference in the relative 
position of the rows of denticles must either be of small generic 
importance or that many new genera will have to be formed for 
their accommodation. Almost every intermediate stage between the 
two forms is now known ; the denticles extend at every angle 
between the sides and back of the spine. After careful consideration 
of the specimens, one is led to the more natural conclusion that 
they have been borne by fishes having characters of a single generic 
type, and that they should consequently be included in the genus 
Pleuracanthus, Agass. 

The teeth oiDiplodus have hitherto been found associated in- 
discriminately with the spines of Pleuracanthus and Orthacanthus ; 
and there has been no generic difference detected in the somewhat 
numerous species of Diplodus-iee\h ; this renders the probability of 
the spines belonging to different species of the same genus very great, 
and stamps their relationship almost with certainty. 

A short time ago I had the pleasure of describing two new species 
* Sitzungsberichte der kaiserl. Akad. der Wissensoh. Band Iv, 1867* 
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of the genus Compsacanthus, I^ewb., to this Society ♦. The general 
characters of that genus suggest a close proximity to Pleuracanthiis : 
the terminal opening and the internal cavity, the straight, acu- 
minate, dagger-shaped form of the spine, and the close, compact, 
line-grained structure of the bone closely resemble Fleuraoanthus ; 
its method of attachment to the body, and its position immediately 
behind the head, were, in all probability, similar in the two genera ; 
in general appearance Compsaeanthus presents a close approxima- 
tion to some of the Pleuracanths, its only distinguishing feature being 
its possession of a single row of denticles along the posterior face. 

The genus PlmracanthiLa appears to have been composed of fish 
differing in many respects from any known to exist at the present 
time. In external form they were formidable, somewhat flat-shaped 
fish, with a largo head, large broadly expanded pectoral fins, 
gradually tapering body, and largo flat abdominal or ventral fins# 
The tail is not well known, but appears, from imperfect impressions 
preserved in some of the German strata, to have been unilobatOi 
with the caudal fin extending along the dorsal and ventral aspects, 
and encircling the end, somewhat after the manner of that of an 
cel. Immediately behind the occipital region of the head extended 
the defensive spine. The latter was probably one fourth or one 
fifth of the entire length of the fish. The body may have been 
covered with minute pointed granulations or shagreen ; but in the 
majority of the specimens the skin appears to have been without 
scales or other protection. 

The head was massive, much depressed, and nearly round in form. 
Extending in the form of a half circle along the anterior margin, 
the jaws constitute a prominent feature. They were armed with 
comparatively large, sharp, three-pronged teeth, which extended, 
row behind row, from the circumference towards the centre of the 
large mouth, very closely approaching the character and formation 
found in the Sharks of the present day. The jaws and various con- 
stituents of the cranium appear to have consisted of cartilage with 
a multitude of closely approximating ossicular centres. In the 
fossil state this conformation has a very characteristic and pretty 
appearance ; it was happily compared by Beyrich to a species of 
mosaic. The little bon}" centres are square in form with the comers 
rounded off, and shine with a bright and lustious black appearance. 
Many of the specimens from the Cannel Coal of Yorkshire are im- 
pregnated with iron, which, in the form of pyrites, has replaced the 
cartilaginous parts, thus encircling the black glittering enamel-like 
specks of bone with a golden setting. 

Possibly owing to the soft and easily compressed character of the 
skeleton of the head, the orbits in the fossils are not distinguishable, 
and the position and size of the eyes are not known. There are indi- 
cations, however, which might lead to the inference that they were 
widely separated, and situated about half the diameter of the head 
from the extremity of the snout. In the specimen described by Dr. 
Goldfuss there are two conical depressions, pointing anteriorly out- 
* Quart. Jouru. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxvi. p. 62, 
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wards, which may haye been connected with the nostrils. Br. £ner 
eonsiders that there were certainly four or five gill-arches, which 
were furnished with a few long teeth. The gill-arches were at- 
tached to the substance of the hyoid bones, their union with the; 
shoulder-girdle being similar to that in the Squalidm. Immediately 
behind the large jaws the head seems to have been contracted in* 
width. From the centre of this part the spine emerged. It was- 
not connected by any articulation, but appears to have been simply 
implanted in the cartilaginous mass of the occipital region. In all 
the specimens where the spine is present, it is found lying in close 
proximity to and along the dorsal surface of the fish. 

In the vertebral column the vertebrse were cartfiaginous, except 
the apophyses to which the ribs were attached; these appear to* 
have been more or less bony. The ribs were short and somewhat 
rudimentary, broad at the base for articulation, and ending in a 
point. Immediately behind the spine there originated a dorsal fin, 
which extended along the back to the caudal extremity. Besides 
tho spinous processes attached to the vertebrae and the spinous rays 
which constituted the fin, there were two series of interspinous 
bones, the latter articulated in the usual manner. 

This arrangement probably extended a short distance beyond the 
abdominal fin. The interspinous bone next to the spinous process 
of tho vertebrae then disappears, the second one being continued 
nearly to tho caudal extremity of the body. A fin also extended 
along the ventral surface of the body, and, joining the dorsal onc^ 
formed a single-lobed tail. 

The pectoral arch was large and strong. Br. Goldfuss* describes 
it as being built up on either side of an inner bone composed of a 
single piece, which, on the hinder part, is bent on its outer edge in 
the shape of a knee. This edge is beset with fin-rays. The ante- 
rior ones are very short and thin; those following are long and thick. 
Just before tho knee-shaped angle springs a strong, distinctly jointed 
ray. It carries on its outward side seventeen thick strong fin-rays,, 
which become fibrous towards the end, and on its inner side a 
number of smaller and closer fin-rays. It is not clear by what 
means tho knee-shaped bones were attached to the remaining bones 
of the shoulder-girdle. In a well-preserved specimen of the pectoral 
fin from the Cannel Coal at Tingley, all the larger fin-rays are 
jointed, the joints between each articulation averaging about half 
an inch in length. The fin has probably belonged to a much larger 
fish than the one described by Br. Goldfuss. All the fin-rays were 
semicartilaginous, with innumerable minute centres of ossification. ’ 

The pelvic arch was constructed on a similar basis to the pectoral 
one. A broad, short, knee-shaped bone sprang from the vertebral 
column ; and to this was attached an articulated primary ray, as in 
the pectoral fin ; but whereas in the latter small rays sprang from 
the inner side of the primary ray, in the ventral fin only the outer 
portion supported fin-rays. Br. Kner describes tho pelvic bones as 
forming a ventral shield studded with hook-like appendages. These 

♦ Ojt, eit. 
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lie considers may have served a similar pnrpose to that of the elaspei:s 
in cartilaginous fishes or the sheat-fishes. In some specimens they 
are absent ; and these he concludes were female fishes. 

The zoological affinities of this genus have been the subject of 
much careful research. Prof. Agassiz considered it as representing 
a fossil Kay nearly related to Trygon. Dr. Goldfuss consigned 
the genus to the Selachians, from its resemblance to Sqmtina ; and, 
more recently, Dr. Kner has contended that 'it constitutes a distinct 
order between the Selachians and the Teleosteans, having many 
features in common with each, and forming an intermediate link 
between the cartilaginous and bony fishes. 

Pleuracanthus, Agassiz (Davis). 

SpineB more or less circular in section, with an internal cavity, 
terminal at the basal extremity, extending towards the apex ; straight 
or slightly curved, and gradually tapering to a point ; surface of the 
spine, where not denticulated, smooth or finely striated. Implanted 
portion of base short, with thinner walls than the exposed part of 
the spine. Along some part of the surface there extend two rows of 
denticles ; these may be widely separated and lateral, they may ex- 
tend in close proximity along the posterior surface of the spine, or 
the two rows may occupy any intermediate position between tho two 
specified. 

1. Pleuracanthits ljevissimits, Agass. Fig. 1. 

Spine 8 or 9 inches long, *6 to ‘8 of an inch in largest 
diameter at the base, tapering evenly to a fine point. Straight, oval 
in section, with an internal cavity extending from the base to within 
a short distance of the point. Anterior and posterior faces smooth 
or finely striated ; their lateral junctions are armed with a row of 
acuminate denticles (fig. 1), strongly curved towards the base, with an 


Fig. 1 — Pleuracanthus Icevissimus^ Ag. 



Denticles of spine, enlarged. 


inclination towards the posterior face of the spine. Each denticle 
occupies about *1 of an inch, Near the point they are smaller, and 
at the opposite extremity somewhat larger. They extend from tho 
point along two thirds the length of the spine. 

M. Agassiz, who described this genus and spedes from an imper- 
iect specimen obtained from the coal-shales near Dudley, lays con-' 
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Bidemble stress on t!ie presence of a large groove or channel eattetiJ- 
along the inferior face of the spine. In the several specimens in 
my own cabinet from the Lower and Middle Coal-measures of York- 
shire, there is no evidence of such a groove ; the anterior and pos- 
terior faces are, as nearly as possible, one the counterpart of the other.. 
Hie upper part of the spine was strong, the internal cavity very 
small ; and the specimens remain uncrushed. The lower part of the* 
spine was thinner, and the cavity proportionally larger, the result 
being that the walls of the base are frequently crushed together and 
broken. It appears probable, judging from the figure of Pleura- 
cantlms in the ‘ Poissons Possiles,’ that the basal portion of the spine 
was crushed in this manner, and misled M. Agassiz into supposing 
that there was a deep groove extending along the spine. Examples 
from the Staffordshire Coal-field, probably from the same stratum from 
which M. Agassiz’s specimen was obtained, fail to exhibit any traces 
of this groove. 

Locaiity, L. C.M. near Halifax, and M. C.M. at Tingley. 


2. PLT;T7EACANTirt7S ERECTTS, sp. nOV. Fig. 2. 

Spine straight, 3*5 inches long, *4 inch wide at the 
base, converging in straight lines to an acute point. 
Oval in section; the transverse diameter one third 
greater than that between the posterior and anterior 
faces. An internal canal traverses the spine nearly its 
whole length ; near the base it is oval in form, and the 
walls are thin and crushed ; thence the cavity contracts 
and becomes circular, occupying the centre of spine. 
Externally tho anterior and posterior rounded faces 
are covered with longitudinal striations; and a number 
of small pittings are studded iudiscriminately over tho 
surface, sometimes on the ridges, at others in the fur- 
rows. At the junction of the anterior and posterior 
faces tho lateral edges arc produced, and form a series 
of blunt compressed projections or denticles. They 
extend fully three fourths tho length of the spine, and 
are from 22 to 24 in number on each side ; they are orna- 
mented similarly to tho general mass of the spine. 

Locality. Canncl Coal, Tingley (M. C.M.). 

P. erectus is a particularly straight example of the 
genus ; and from this character I have ventured to 
derive its specific name. In general form it is some- 
what similar to P. Icevissimus^ Ag. ; but it is different 
in almost all the details. It is more elegant-looking, 
and converges from the base straight to the point on 
all sides. Its denticulation in no way resembles that of 
P. Icevissimus, excepting in its lateral arrangement. 
The teeth are broad at the base, widely separated, and 
very blunt-pointed ; in P. Icevissimus they are closely 
set, long, and acuminate ; the spine is less than half 
the size of that of the latter species. 


Fig. 2. 

Pleuracanthus 
erectus^ Davis,. 
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3. PxOTiiACAmBrtTs TEKtns, sp. nov. PI. XU. fig. 1, 

Spine remarkably long in proportion to the diameter ; the basal 
and apical extremities are wanting; when perfect, it probably 
measured 6 inches in length. It is *2 inch in ^ameter. The basal 
half of the spine is rotund in section ; on the remaining portion 
the anterior and posterior faces are depressed, and their connexion 
with the sides forms a right angle, so that the form o^ the spine 
nearly approaches a square (fig. 3). Extending along the upper half. 

Pig. 3. — Pleuracanthm tenuis, Davis. 


Section of spine, nat. si2e. 

of each lateral face is a row of blunt denticles tipped with bright 
ganoine. The surface is covered with fine longitudinal striations and 
a great number of minute punctures, which together give it a re- 
ticulate appearance. There is an internal cavity, wide and round at 
the base, and smaller near the apex. The cavity extends the whole 
length of the part preserved. The spine probably converged to a 
point when perfect. 

Locality, Bone-bed, Better-bed Coal, Clifton near Halifax 
(L. C.M.) 

PleuracantJms tenuis is a sufficiently peculiar species ; the great 
length, small diameter, and slightly curved form are characteristics 
which at once distinguish it from all other species having the 
denticles arranged on the opposite lateral faces of the spine. It 
very nearly approaches in form the spine of the recent Trygon, 
the body of the spine being nearly square in section, and tapering 
very little until the apex is reached. The teeth in the recent 
form arc long, pointed, recurved towards the base, and extremely 
close together ; in the fossil one they are rather widely separated, 
broad at the base, and end in an obtuse point. It is, further, tho 
only species having lateral rows of denticles which is curved. 
It is not an uncommon occurrence to find spines approaching moro 
or less to the form P. eiflmdrmis (Ag.) — that is, with the teeth 
on the posterior aspect, which are curved. Several examples arc 
known both in this country and America, but none, so far as 1 know, 
of the P. Icevissimus type. 

4. Plextbacanthtts ptjlchellus, sp. nov. PL XII. fig. 2. 

Spine small and straight, 1*5 inch in length, and *1 inch broad 
at the base. Its breadth, for about three fourths the length is 
nearly uniform ; it then becomes rapidly acuminate, and ends in a 
point. Anterior and posterior faces smooth and considerably de- 
pressed, the diameter from back to front being equal to half the 
transverse diameter. An oval cavity extends from the base internally. 
The part of the spine implanted is small, its walls thin and fre- ' 
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Pig, 4, — FkuracarU‘k^8 j^hheThs^ Davis. 



Denticles of spine, enlarged. 

quently cruslied ; the upper two thirds of the length are armed on 
each^ lateral face with about twenty exquisitely beautiful little 
denticles ; they are firmly attached, recurved towards the base, and 
culminate in an acute point (fig. 4). 

The beauty of this little ichthyodorulite has suggested its specific 

name. 

Locality. Cannel Coal, Tingley (M. C.M.). 

^ It is possible that the small spine, P. pnlcJielluSy may be the 
immature form of some other species; but I have at present no evi- 
dence that such is the case. I have in all half a dozen specimens ; 
and they are all of the same size within the eighth of an inch. It 
most resembles P IccvunmuSy Ag. There is a considerable simi- 
arity in the donticulation of this form and the type of Agassiz ; at 
t e same time the method of insertion in the mass of the spine is 
1 If these were young and immature specimens, we ought 

also to hnd them of other and intermediate sizes ; but hitherto such 
as not been the case. It is possible that further evidence may be 
found; but for the present it will bo better to distinguish these 
spines as a distinct species. 


5. PLEURACANTHtrS ALTERXIDENTATTTS, Sp. nOV, PI. XII. fig. 3. 

Spine straight, 2*5 inches in length when perfect, *2 inch in 
greatest diameter at the base. From the base the diameter of the 
spine decreases until it ends in a blunt point ; the internal cavity is 
rminal, circular, and comparatively small ; external surface striated 
onp udinally ; anterior and lateral faces circular in section ; the 
ffig 5)^^ about the width of the diameter of the spine 

Fig, 5, PleuTttccintlius ol/t^rnidentatusy Davis. 

, 

Section of spine, nat. size. 


The angle fomed by the junction of the lateral and posterior faces 

separated obtuse denticles, ex. 
tending from the apex along one third of the length of the spine. 

dL«cinf“* I^cuharity of being inserted alternately,^ the 
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P, alternidentatus is more nearly related to P. alatuB than to any 
-other. It is, however, easily distinguished by its more robust ap- 
pearance, the diameter being greatest between the anterior and pos- 
terior surfaces, whilst in P. alatvs the transverse diameter is greater. 
The walls of the spine in this species are much thicker and stronger 
than in P. alatus. The point of most divergence consists perhaps in 
the widely separated and alternate denticles. 

6. Pleuracakthus planus, Agass. (sp. indet.). 

In the ‘ Poissons Fossiles,’ tome iii. p. 176, M. Agassiz records a 
spine of Pleur acanthus^ to which he has appended the specific name 
planm ; it is said to be from the Coal at Leeds. Sir Philip Egerton, 
who possesses the typo of P. planus^ writes me “ that it is about | 
an inch in length, the basal end being absent ; there are six or seven 
strong booklets on each side imbedded in the matrix. The exposed 
surface is quite smooth and flat.’^ 

‘7. Pleuracanthus alatus, sp. nov. PI. XII. fig. 4. 

Spine. Length 2*2 inches, breadth *2 inch ; the general form is 
straight. A slight appearance of curvature is given by the anterior 
face curving from the base to the apex, whilst the posterior is 
straight. From the basal end to the middle the spine has been 
crushed ; it appears to have been uniform in diameter ; from mid- 
length to the apex it becomes gradually smaller, and ends in a fine 
point. It is uniformly striated on the anterior and posterior sur- 
Ihces ; the intermediate furrows are frequently broken into a suc- 
•cession of pittings, especially the lower parts. There is an internal 

Fig, 6 . — PUuracantlius alatus^ Davis. 




a. Section of spine, nat. size. b. Denticles, much enlarged. 

■cavity, open and large at the base. In section the posterior face 
forms a much-depressed curve, the anterior curvature forming a semi- 
circle above it (fig. 6 «) ; the lateral angles formed by the junction 
of the two are ornamented or armed with a row of denticles (fig. 6 6), 
numbering ten on each side. They extend from the point ’8 of an 
inch. The denticles are broad at the base, closely set and short, 
terminating obtusely, with a slightly trenchant edge parallel to their 
longitudinal axis. Those nearest the apex of the spine are less pro- 
duced than those lower down. 

Locality, Cannel Coal, Tingley (M. C.M.). 
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8. PLETOACAlirTHUB BOBTIfiTirfl, Bp. HOT. PL XII. fig. 5. 

i%m^. Length 3*5 to 4*5 inches. Breadth, about mid-length, *4 
of an inch. Prom the middle the diameter of the spine becomes 
smaller in each direction ; towards the apical extremity it contracts 
rapidly, and terminates in an obtuse point ; the base is reduced to 
three fourths the largest diameter. The spine is straight along the 
dorsal side ; the opposite one slightly curved. The lateral and an- 
terior surfaces are covered with fine but very decided longitudinal 
furrows, numerous towards the base, and disappearing, without 
anastomosis, towards the apex. The general form of the spine in^ 
section (fig. 7 «, h) is rotund, the lateral faces being produced out- 
wardly so as to meet the more depressed curvature of the dorsal 
aspect. The dorsal surface is wide, embracing nearly one third of 
the entire circumference of tho spine. It is produced so as to form 
a large median ridge ; and along the centre of this there are a number 

Pig. 7 . — PleuracantJius rohustuB, Davis. 

a h 



a. 



Section of the spine near the base. Section nearer the point. 

c. Denticles, enlarged. 


of small punctures, which occasionally coalesce and form a slight 
groove. On each side of the median ridge is a proportionally deep 
furrow. The angles formed by the outer edges of these furrows 
and the sides of the spine are armed with a series of large closely-set 
acuminate denticles (fig. 7 c). They extend from the surface of the 
spine *1 of an inch, being nearly one half tho diameter of the spine 
they are very strongly implanted, and recurved towards the base 
The outer surface of the denticle, i, e, the one forming the largest 
curve, is produced in the form of a minute carina or keel. There 
are about twenty denticles, extending rather less than one half the 
length of the posterior face. The internal cavity is round, and, 
except at the base, is comparatively small ; it is in the centre of the 
spine. The walls of the cavity are thin where it has been imbedded 
in tho muscles of the flesh ; they gradually gain in thickness and 
strength until tho cavity ends in a point about 1 inch from the distal 
end, the remaining part being solid. 

Tho preceding species, viz. PleuracantJius rohustus, alatus, and 
altemideniatus, possess features in which, speaking broadly, they are 
somewhat similar to each other. Whilst, however, they possess this 
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general amaBxity, they differ considerably in de^ U 

& larger and stronger spine than either of the others ; it has quite 
double the number of denticles on its posterior surface ; and the 
space between the two rows of denticles is produced so as to form 
a very distinct median keel ; it is deeper from back to front ; and the 
internal orifice is proportionally small. -P. alatm is a broader spine ; 
its diameter is greatest from side to sidej PMternidentatus is 

as nearly round as possible — ^neither of the latter two possessing apos- 
terior median keel. The posterior teeth differ in each of the species. 
In P. rohustus the teeth are long, arched, and terminate in a fine 
point ; they present the appearance of being implanted in alveolar 
cavities. The denticles of P. alatus are short, broad at the base, and 
obtusely pointed ; they seem rather to be produced from the body 
of the spine than implanted ; they are opposite to each other, and 
in this respect differ from those of P. alternidentatus^ in which the 
denticles alternate ; in the latter also the denticles are much wider 
apart, the spaces between them being quite double the breadth of 
the base of the tooth. 

An ichthyodorulite from the Linton coal-beds of America is de- 
scribed by Prof. J. S. Newberry in the Pala3ontological part of the 
‘ Geological Survey of Ohio,’ p. 5G, j)!. lix. fig. 7. It is somewhat 
similar, judging from the figure, to P. alatus. It is more slender ; 
the teeth are more numerous, acute, and recurved ; it is also straight 
and round. P. alatus is slightly curved, and the teeth are blunt. 
The American specimen is named by Dr. Newberry OrtJiacanthus 
gracilis. 

9. PLEimACANTHTJS CYLINDETCXTS. Pig. 8. 

OrtJiacanthus cglindricus, Agass. Poiss. Poss. vol. iii. pi. 45. figs. 

7, 8, 9. 

Prof. Agassiz gives a figure of this species along with the name, 
but does not describe it. A reference is made to the genus in the 
third volume of the descriptive text, p. 330, as a straight spine, of 
circular form, with two rows of sharj) teeth, the specimen being 
from the Coal-formation near Manchester. 

The length of the spine in a perfect state and full-grown is from 
16 to 18 inches. The one I have before mo is 1(> inches in length. 
Its greatest diameter, 2 inches from the basal extremity, is *7 of an 
inch. Prom this maximum thickness it tapers gradually and per- 
sistently towards the apex, which ends in a sharp point. The spine 
is circular in form throughout its entire length. There is a round 
cavity extending from the base to about two inches from the point. 
Where the thickness of the spine is greatest the cavity occupies one 
third the diameter, and slightly approaches towards the anterior 
surface ; thence the cavity gradually contracts to a point towards 
the apex. In the opposite direction the cavity is terminal, the 
orifice becomes rapidly extended, its walls thin out, and end in a 
sharp edge at its basal extremity. One inch and a half appears to 
have been imbedded, the remainder exposed. The external surface 
is covered with well-marked fine longitudinal striations, which be- 
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^5ome finer or altogether disappear near the pomt ^ tl» posterior 
iace there is a double row of obtusely pointed dentioleB two tmths 

S—Fleuraeattihta cylindrietu, Davis. 




a. Section of spine, b. Portion of posterior surface, showing denticles. 
c. Denticles, enlarged. 

-’of an inch apart, except near the apex (where the space between 
them is much reduced), slightly curved towards the base. They ex- 
tend from the point downwards 7j inches, and increase somewhat 
irregularly in size with the diameter of the spine or towards the 
base. The denticles are firmly implanted, round near their base, 
but contract and form a cone elongated transversely to the longitu- 
dinal axis of the spine ; so that whilst the points are towards the 
base, they are also turned decidedly away from the centre of the 
spine (fig. 82>). In the specimen figured by M. Agassiz*, a median 
ridge is represented along the posterior face, between the two rows 
of denticles, and continuing the whole length of the spine. In the 
-specimens I have examined this does not occur ; there is sometimes 
a level surface between the denticles ; but more frequently there is a 
very decidedly hollow groove, which rarely, however, extends far 
beyond the termination of the denticles. 

A section of another spine is represented in fig. 8 a, in which 
the denticles are very widely separated. It is of the same species as 
the specimen described above ; and all the intermediate stages may 
be traced. In this instance the spine is of the same diameter as the 
one represented in fig. 8 J, whilst the denticles are four tenths of an 
inch apart, or double the distance. There is also in this example a 
most decided groove, equidistant between the rows of denticles, and 
•quite one tenth of an inch across. 

Locality, Not uncommon in the Coal-measures. 

I am indebted to Mr. John Ward for placing at my disposal the 
beautiful specimens from which the above descriptions have been 
principally derived. They are from the ironstone shale at Fenton, 
in Staffordshire. They are much larger and in better preservation 
than any I have seen from the Yorkshire Coal-field. 

* Op, dt. 
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Dr. GoIdftidS) in 1847) described and figured (htJuicanikuM 
chenii*, found in Coal'^easnre sandstones at Buppersdcof^ in Bofaj^ 
jnia. ibe whole remains of a fossil fish were found, with tSie spine' 
stni attached to the back part of the head. The fish probably mea- 
sured 18 inches, and the spine 4*8 inches. Hie spine is described as 
** a single, straight, plain, circular, bodkin- or spike-shaped spine, 
bearing on the posterior surface a row of barbs or deniicles slightly 
distant, alternately right and left of a somewhat elevated median 
ridge.” An enlarged figu]|;e of the spine is also given. The distinct 
median keel, together with the alternate and widely separated den- 
ticles, appear to distinguish this spine sufficiently from any other 
species since described. Its nearest relative is 0. cylivdricm of 
Agassiz, with which it agrees in being straight, circular, and taper- 
ing to a point. 0. cylindricus^ however, has no median keel ; and 
its denticles are close and, for the most part, opposite, 

Orthtcanthus lohemieus, Fritech, jfrom Kounova, Bohemia, appeaw 
m most respecte to be closely related, if not identical with, P.Zun- 
dneus. It u straight, and finely striated longitudinally. The two 
rows of denticles are rather closely approximated, and appear to be 
separated by a median groove. ^ ^ 

P.rohustm, P. alternidentatus, and P. ahtus are 
extremely interesting, because they serve to bring together into one 
genns the PleuracantJius and OriJmeanthus of M. Agassiz. They form 
intermediate hnks between the two; the lateral teeth of pLuru- 

though 

Mt so widely placed as in P. Icevusimus, are still very wide apart ; the 
enclosed by the two rows of teeth occupies fully one 
1 M “‘'“"Terence ; and in this respect they differ equally from 

tto f fignj'cd by M. Agassiz, in wh4 the 

two rows of denticles are very close together. 

OrtJ^nthwsjs a circular spine. Not only docs this apply to 

®^“ce been deSed. 

Pleuracanthm is depressed, forming an oval section. In the species 
® is assumed, caused by the^rows 

ridfs the basal line at its junction with the 

sides , this 18 especially the case in P. alatm. It has already been 
mentioned that the specimens of P. {Ommcanthvs, Ag.) cylindricm 
7n respect to the position of the posterior denticles ■ 

in the type specimens they are quite near tog^her, whilst others 
smular in all eke, have the rows of teeth placed wide apart. In the 
example figured (fig. 8 o) the denticles are almost as widely sepa- 

wJh^r wf Taking all thesecircuL^tanc^ 

tegether, we are dnven to the conclusion that there is no generic 
^eronce between Plmraeanthus and Orthacanthus. When Prof 
Agassiz desenbed the two genera, only the extreme forms we 

W “""y intermediate for4 have 

been found; and, as was suggested by Sir P. Egerton, the approxi- 

Steinkohlengebirges (Bonn. 1847), 
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mation of the rows of denticles is now proved not to be a feature of 
Bucb iroFrtance as to render a distinct gen^ ne^si^; mde^ 
the frequent occurrence of the denticles of -R ^hndmtis widelj 
separated renders this feature of little value. Taken m conjunction 
with the fact that nearly all the species of Orthacanthus described 
since 0, cylindricus have been more or less curved, there can be no 
reason why the genus should not merge in Pleuracavithus, 


10. Plextracanthtjs Wabdi, sp. nov. PL XIL fig. 6. 

Imperfect spine^ 6 inches long, base anfi point wanting ; broadest 
part *5 inch, and the opposite end *3 inch in diameter. It is curved 
backwards. The anterior surface is semicircular in section, and 
covered with very fine longitudinal striae. The sides are produced 
somewhat squarely ; posterior portion, from the median lateral angle 
to the point of insertion of the denticles, is depressed, as in fig. 9. 


Fig. 9 . — Pleuracanthus Wardi, Davis. 



Section of spine, nat. size. 

There are two rows of denticles, extending along 4 inches of the 
posterior face of the spine in this specimen. In a perfect example 
the extent of denticulated surface would considerably exceed this 
length. The rows of teeth are about one tenth of an inch apart, 
and are separated by a median groove ; they are obtusely pointed ; 
the intervening spaces are connected together so as to form a con- 
tinuous longitudinal ridge, produced from the surface of the spine, 
rather than a series of separate teeth. The internal cavity is large 
in proportion to the size of the spine. 

This species is distinguished from P, cylindricus^ the species to 
which it is most closely allied in form and characteristics, by its 
decidedly curved form, by the arrangement of the denticular Hnes 
so as to form a continuous ridge with slight obtuse projections, and 
by the narrower space constituting a simple groove between them. 
I have much pleasure in employing tho name of Mr. Ward, of 
Longton, in order to distinguish this spine specifically. Like most 
workers in fossil ichthyology, I have been much indebted on many 
occasions to his uniform kindness and willingness to render assistance, 
either by his extensive knowledge or the ample contents of his 
cabinets. 

Locality, New Ironstone (Eagmine), Eenton, Staffordshire. 

11. PlEURACANTHTIS DENTICTTLATtrS, Sp. nOV. PI. XII. fig. 7. 

Byine, Length 2*2 inches, diameter *2 of an inch ; basal end not 
perfect. Prom the base it becomes gradually smaller, and ends in a 
fine point. It is slightly curbed dorsally. The anterior and lateral 
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Denticles of the spine, enlarged. 


lateral faces are armed with a series of closely set denticles (fig. 10), 
which are small, comparatively broad at base, contracting suddenly, 
then forming a carinated apex, pointed at the extremity towards 
the base of the spine. There are 20 denticles on each side in the 
space of an inch ; and in the specimen figured there are 45 on each 
side. A circular cavity (which appears, as usual, to be terminal) ex- 
tends towards the point ; it is large in diameter in proportion to the 
sxiine. 

Locality. Better-bed Coal, Clifton, near Halifax. 

Several specimens which have been obtained from the Cannel 
Coal at Tingley may probably be referred to this genus. They pre- 
sent some points of difference ; but these may probably be accounted 
for by the relative position of the two stratigraphically, the Cannel 
Coal being several hundred feet higher in the Coal-measure series 
than the Bone-bed. The Tingley spines are slightly compressed 
laterally ; the anterior and lateral faces are striated near the basal 
extremity ; the posterior denticles are small and much resemble 
those of the Bone-bed specimens ; the base is better exposed, its walls 
are rather thin, and the internal cavity is large; the spines ex- 
pand towards the base. A perfect example will bo about 3*5 inches 
in length. 

P. denticulatus appears to be most nearly associated with P. 
Wardi, and with a spine described by Dr. Newberry (in the Palae- 
ontological volume of the ‘ Survey of Ohio,' vol. i. p. 332, pi. lix. 
fig. 4) as Orthacanthus arcaatus. The latter is described as finely 
striated longitudinally on the anterior surface — the j)osterior surface 
occupying one third the circumference, and having a low ridge along 
the median line. The denticles extending along the latcro-posterior 
angles are much closer together and more numerous, and from the 
figure appear to be quite different in character from those in my spe- 
cimen. In all these particulars the two species are clearly divergent ; 
in other respects they are similar ; in curvature and general form 
they are evidently very closely related. 

P. denticulatus is easily distinguished from P. Wardi by the large 
size of the latter, the peculiar squareness of its lateral faces, and 
its obtuse teeth connected together by intermediate ridges. In 
these respects they differ essentially from each other. 


sae 
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EXPLANATION’ OF PLATE XU. 

Fig. 1. Bpine of Pleumcanthtis tenuis^ BaTis, nat, size. 

2. Spine of Pleuracanthua pulcheUuSf Dayis, twice nat. size. 

3. Spine of Pleuracanthua altemidentatust Dayis, nat. size. 

4. Spine of Plmracanthus alatust Bayis, nat. size. 

5. Spine of Pleuracmithus rohuatus^ Bayis, nat. size. 

6. Spine of Pleuracanthua Ward% Bayis, nat. size. 

7. Spine of Plmracanthus denticulatuSy Bavis, nat. size. 

Discussion. 

The Pebsident stated that in the southern division of Yorkshire 
fish-remains are much more common than is usually supposed. 

Dr. Duncan remarked upon the variability of spines in fishes^ 
He welcomed the reduction in the number of genera, but was not 
prepared to accept Mr. Davis’s views on the a&iities of these fish,, 
eispecially in the absence of all Teleosteans from the Secondary for- 
mations. 

The Autbcoe stated that many tons of fossil fish-remains must 
have been destroyed before the interest of the coal band was dis- 
covered. In reply to Dr. Duncan, he deprecated the acceptance of 
negative evidence as to the absence of Teleostean forms in Mesozoic 
times. He argued that both Ccelacanthm and Pleuracanthus wer& 
probably freshwater fishes, the former possessed of an air-bladder. 
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24. The Peecabponipebobs Eoobb of Chaenwoob Pokest. — Part III. 
Conclusion. By the Eev. E. Hill, M.A., F.O.S., and Professor 
T. G. BoE 2 fEY, M.A., F.E.S., Sec. G.8. (Bead May 26, 1880.) 


OONTBKTS. 

1. The Northern District. 

2. Additional correlations. 

3 . The district of Sharpley, 

Batchet Hill, and Peldar Tor. 


4. Bardon Hill. 

5. Fragments in agglomerates. 

6. The Slates. 

7. Igneous Books. 


In our former communications on this region we gave a general 
description of the northern district. Though some points were 
worked out in detail, yet less time was devoted to this than to the 
more accessible districts, and several difficulties remained, on which 
we hoped that renewed work and wider experience would throw 
some light. Accordingly, during the last two years we have repeatedly 
visited the neighbourhood, and added largely to our collection of 
rocks and slides * ; the present paper contains the results of these 
studies, which we venture to hope will not bo without interest. 


(1) The Northern District, 

In our brief notice of the beds in the Blackbrook and Charley 
region, as we had paid no minute attention to them, we followed 
previous writers in calling some of them quartzites. As will appear 
from the descriptions below, no rock here can properly be called a 
quartzite ; and we propose to denote this important group, apparently 
the lowest visible among the Chamwood beds, simply as the Black- 
brook series. The normal rock is a pale-greenish sandy-looking 
rock, commonly much stained with ferrite from the Trias, more or 
less finely banded, and somewhat cleaved. It is best seen near the 
Blackbrook toll-gate, on the Ashby and Loughborough road, and here 
is of a pale greenish grey colour, with reddish stains, somewhat com- 
pact and decidedly like a quartzite. Under the microscope it exhibits 
a dear matrix full of very small microliths (belonites &c.) of a very 
pale green colour, with irregularly disseminated subangular grains 
of quartz, and some felspar, now and then stained with ferrite. The 
microliths are probably a pale fibrous variety of hornblende. With 
crossed Nicols many parts of the slide show a cryptocrystalline 
structure, resembling that of a devitrified rhyolite, distinct frag- 
ments of which rock appear to be present. From the structure we 
should suspect that the rock originally was largely composed of a 
pumiceous dust. The rock by Charley church, which has a general 
resemblance to the above, and is probably on nearly the same 
horizon, strongly confirms this view. It is composed chiefly of 
small fragments, apparently rather angular, but looking as if much 
compressed, which very closely resemble bits of a rather decomposed 

♦ More than 60 slides have been prepared, all by Mr. F. G. Outtell, making 
the total number examined from Chamwood about 150. 

Q. J.G.S. Ho. 143. 2 a 
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glassy trachyte, indications of a flnidal structure being still dis- 
cernible. Among these (besides the above microliths) occur very 
angular fragments of quartz and a few of felspar crystals. 

At Tipper Blackbrook, on a ridge, are beds containing plenty of 
visible quartz grains, and small fragments of a decomposed, whitish^ 
very compact felsite. On Ives Head, and east of Piniiey Hill are coarso 
grits, the grains being principally decomposed felspar or felsite, as 
if waterwom volcanic material. Some beds, as on the west side of the 
bed of the old Keservoir, are of finer material, compact fiinty slate. A 
greenish mottled variety occurs in the garden of the farm-house by 
the isolated outcrop near Charley Wood. It is an ashy grit, seen, 
under the microscope, to consist of rather rounded grains of felspar 
with some quartz, and numerous fragments the exact nature of 
which it is hard to determine; but some certainly seem to be 
trachytic lapilli, and the whole is not improbably detritus from 
a trachytic volcano. One of tho quartz grains contains a relatively 
largo irregular enclosure which is almost certainly a devitrified 
glass. 

We do not, with our present knowledge, feel in a position to corre- 
late all the outcrops. The series forms a well-marked base to the 
Charnwood rocks ; and the similarity of outcrops on the same strike 
seems to show that there is little disturbance by cross faults. On the 
other hand we have more than once suspected some repetition of bods 
by strike-faults, particularly at Blackbrook. There are arguments 
both for and against this view. 

The beds in this northern region on the east side of the 
anticlinal have hitherto been supposed to differ entirely from this 
Blackbrook series. This view we accepted in our former notices. 
But when we came to examine them more minutely, it appeared 
that with some differences they had also many common characters. 
At Short Cliff and some other points green slaty rocks are found closely 
agreeing with some of the Upper-Blackbrook beds. At the Whittle- 
Hill quariy and to the west of it are whitish ashy-looking fine grits 
or gritty slaies, whose materials recall tho white decomposed felsitic 
fragments of Upper Blackbrook. The rock of Moorley Hill, where 
two large quarries are opened, is externally very different ; yet, 
under the microscope, even this appears to have affinities with the 
rest. Here are dull greenish banded grits, some beds being very 
fine. The microscope show^s tho coarser rock to be composed of 
angular and subangular fragments of quartz, felspar (both orthoclase 
and plagioclase), with rock-fragments, some appearing to be tra- 
chytic, and one showing very distinct traces of fluidal structure. 
There is iron peroxide, some decomposed ilmenite, and a good amount 
of viridite ; and tho felspathio constituents are much decomposed. 
The materials have probably been arranged by water. 

An outcrop about half a mile west of this, seemingly of the lowest 
beds on the east side of the anticlinal (a quarter of a mile south of 
the east end of Whitehorse Wood), shows soft ashy grits and fine 
slaty rock, some of the latter being very like some Blackbrook 
varieties, while the other is akin to Moorley HilL Microscopically^ 
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the green rock shows the usual constituents, with some signs of 
decomposition, a larger proportion of viridite, including some chlorite. 
The materials are probably waterworn. 

There is rock in the spinney by the New-Cliff quarry which is 
externally different from most of the Blackbrook series. It has, 
however, something in common with the Ives-Head beds. This is 
a coarse greenish-grey grit, of weD-rounded grains. Microscopically, 
even this has a general resemblance to the specimen from Moorley 
Hill, except that the greater part of the green mineral is doubly 
refracting. In both, the felspars with their included microliths 
and general structure recall those in many modem trachytes. 

(2) Additional Correlations, 

On the west side of the anticlinal the Blackbrook series appears 
everywhere to be overlain by the coarse ashes of the Monastery, 
Hanging Stones, &c., the agglomerates of the High-Towers region, 
and the rocks of Sharpley. If, then, we are right in supposing 
that the lowest beds on either side of the anticline belong approxi- 
mately to the same series (and the throw of the strike-faults is 
much less than was formerly supposed), the equivalents of the 
coarse agglomeratic rocks of the western side ought to be found 
above the beds already described on the eastern. Bearing in mind 
the possibilities of change in aspect, we minutely reexamined all 
the latter district, with the following result: — ^The soft ashes and 
pale green flinty slate of Whittle Hill have obvious afiinities with 
the Blackbrook type. But in a spinney due north of the quarry, 
at no great distance, we found rock clearly in situ, not only of an 
entirely different type, but so closely resembling the Monastery 
coarse-ash beds, that without the labels our hand-specimens could 
not bo distinguished from some of them. The microscopical evi- 
dence agrees with this. There are the usual constituents, a good 
deal decomposed, with much hornblende giving a more or less schistose 
stracture, and but little quartz. The rock-fragments much resemble 
devitrified rhyolites; and in parts of the slide the fragmental 
structure becomes almost obliterated, while in others it is very 
distinct. 

For this correlation there is additional evidence. Above the 
coarse ashes of the Monastery and Hanging Stones are vast piles of 
agglomerates. Here, on the eastern side, no such agglomerates 
occur, so far at least as we know ; but we do find at more than 
one point beds of a dark-green grit, which have no small resem- 
blance to the matrix of some of the agglomeratic beds. Also a thick 
grit bed on the Buck Hills * has much likeness to a bed on the 
High-Towers ridge ; and though most of the beds hereabouts are 
banded slates which have no obvious equivalents across the anti- 
clinal, yet it may be noticed that there are indications of stratified 

* The coarser rock of the Buck Hills contains a considerable amount of 
quartz ; and the microscope shows many lapilli, one or two exhibiting acicular 
microliths of felspar, as well as included crystals of the same mineral. 

2 A 2 
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beds at several points near the Monastery, and doubtless those great 
agglomerates are extremely local and exceptional formations. 

We showed, in Part I., that the Monastery coarse-ash beds belong 
to a horizon which can be traced down the whole western side of 
the anticlinal as far as Benscliff Wood. Distant from them about 
a mile, measured across the strikes, we meet at several points 
(Markfield, Ulverscroft mill, &c.) with agglomerates containing 
slate which can be traced through Bradgate across the anticlinal to 
the wood of Blores Hill. We have since traced the Markfield beds 
(Altar-stones) some distance further to the north-west, and have 
been struck by their strong likeness to some of the beds at Abbot’s 
Oak (Green Hill), which appear to overlie by a very short interval 
the slate agglomerate on High Towers. We have also discovered 
an agglomerate identical with the Blores-Hill mass in the grounds 
north-cast of Eoeclifi’e Hall. Its strike points to Woodhouse-Eaves 
Mill, where, also, are beds with fragments of slate. No equivalents 
can be identified on the continuation of this strike in the grounds 
of the (Woodhouse) Hanging Hocks ; but there is probably some 
slight bending or faulting ; for beyond, at three different outcrops in 
the Outwoods, are agglomcratic rocks with largo fragments of slate, 
to all appearance belonging to the same horizon *. 

We have thus traced the horizon of the great slate agglomerates 
round throe fourths of tho circumference of the Eorest, from Lough- 
borough Lane in a circuit about to High Towers. As we mentioned 
above, the coarse-ash beds, whenever found, occur at a distance of 
about a mile from this horizon. Now tho distance from the coarse ash 
on the Whittle Hills to the slate agglomerates in the Outwoods is 
almost exactly a mile. Thus tho evidence for the identity of the 
coarse ash above Whittle Hill with that round the Monastery is as 
strong as the nature of the case admits. 

It follows that our estimate of tho throw of the anticlinal fault (given 
in Part II.) must be considerably reduced. The horizon of the 
slate agglomerates, judging by their position at Roecliffo Hall, must 
also be much nearer that of the grit and pebble beds than we had 
previously supposed. 

The beds on Longclilf appear by their strikes to underlie those on 
the Whittle Hills. Yet they have, as we said, no resemblance to 
the Blackbrook series. Their affinities are rather with those of a 
much higher horizon. In one or two places fragments of the pinkish 
felsite were distinctly seen with the eye. Several slides have been 
examined. Quartz grains are present, similar to those of the 
Sharpley-Peldar district, and broken felspar crystals also with similar 
microlithic inclusions t, and numerous lapilli, mostly of the usual 
rhyolitic type ; epidote is present, with much chlorite, viridite, and the 
usual fibrous homblendic mineral. On the whole these Longcliff beds 
have much in common with the finer .portions of tho beds of the 
north-western district already described. There is also among them 

* We may notice, in passing, that the agglomerates of this horizon contain 
fragments which we took origindly to be purple slate, but now recognize to be 
purple rhyolite. t See p. 343. 
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an agglomerate with slate fragments ; and slate fragments belong in 
general only to the higher portions of the Chamwood series. We 
are inclined, therefore, to think them dropped down here by some 
faulting. A chain of greenstone intrusions (two of which are new 
discoveries) extends from New Cliff, over Long Cliff, to the Buck Hills, 
and may possibly have some relation to the position of the fault, if 
such exists. 

The annexed section, which is only diagrammatic, may servo to 
render clearer our idea of the general relation of the beds on either 
side of the anticlinal at the northern end of the Forest. It is drawn 
in accordance with Prof. Bonney's view — that the Blackbrook-toU- 
gate beds are about the lowest of all, and that a fault parallel with 
the anticlinal fault has a larger throw than it. 

Fig. 1. — Diagrammatic Section (on a line curving to N.) to express 
the prohahle relation of the beds in the northern part of Charn-^ 
wood Barest, 


Blackbrook. Moorley. 



a, Sharpley Rock. h. Coarse Agglomerate. c. Fine Volcanic series. 

d, Blackbrook series, slaty in upper part. c. Trias. 

(3) District of Sharpley^ Hatchet Hill, and Feldar Tor, 

We gave in Part I.* a general description of these beds, stating 
that, after careful comparison of the Sharpley rock, that of the base- 
ment beds of Ratchet Hill, and the rock of Peldar Tor, wo consider 
them the equivalents one of another. We have subsequently ex- 
amined more minutely the whole district, with the following results : — 
In the first place, we have detected the characteristic rock which 
forms the ridges of High Sharpley, at the base of Peldar Tor itself 
(near to Spring-Hill Farm), in two little spinneys to the north of this, 
and near another farm in the direction of Kite Hill. We have also 
traced this rock to the north of High Sharpley, and found that at last 
it is either split up by small slaty bands, or contains lenticular 
fragments of slate, and passes at one j^lace into a purplish agglo- 
meratet. There is then a very considerable mass of rock of the typo 
found at High Sharpley, and it clearly underlies the beds visible in 
the main part of Ratchet Hill and Peldar Tor ; further, among the 
lowest beds of the former, together with a green rock, like that of 
Bardon Hill, is some of the Sharpley type. Microscopic examination 
also showed that the difference between these two rocks was more 
apparent than real. 

It results, then, that the Ratchet-Hill and Peldar-Tor rocks are 

* Quart. Journ. Qeol. Soc. vol. xxxiii. p. 777. 
t Oa the map, just under the e in ** Swanymote.^' 
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about on the same horizon ; and though the former are much less 
uniform than the latter, containing well-marked agglomeratic beds, 
yet parts may be found even here very closely corresponding with 
the typical Peldar-Tor rock. On that hill fragments seem to have 
become rare and small ; but the crystals of quartz and felspar are 
rather larger. 

This rock of High Sharpley is one presenting several difBculties. 
Its ground-mass is of a purplish grey colour, and is compact, much 
like a felsite, containing numerous crystals (often fairly perfect) 
of quartz and felspar, sometimes as much as i inch in diameter, 
but generally rather less. It has a distinct though imperfect 
cleavage, the surfaces being wavy (doubtless owing to the resistance 
of the included minerals). These surfaces have a very faint satiny 
lustre, giving the rock at first sight a slightly schistose aspect. 
Cleaved felsitcs do, indeed, sometimes look rather schistose; but the 
latter structure is usually very local ; while the thickness and extent 
of this Sharjdey rock is considerable, and its character uniform*. 
Further, there is in its aspect something hardly to be described in 
words, which to the practised eye suggests a doubt of its igneous 
origin. Here and there we note a very faint indication of a frag- 
mental structure ; and at the western end of the southern ridge, and 
again about halfway along it, the rock becomes unquestionably 
clastic, containing in an ashy matrix fragments of a purplish por- 
phyritio felsite, which is itself extremely like the typical Sharpley 
rock t. 

Eight microscopic slides have been prepared from different parts 
of the ridges of High Sharpley, and four from other outcrops in the vi- 
cinity. The ground-mass of these is often, at first sight, remarkably 
like that of an acid lava, as it consists of a transparent base, crowded 
with microliths of opacito and ferrite, with cpidotc and (?) sericite, 
generally rather irregular in form. The first and second are so 
arranged as to give the slide a more or less granular structure, 
which in some cases is well defined, and then the ground-mass is 
more translucent. In one or two of the slides a vague indication 
of fragmental structure can be discerned. In this ground-mass are 
scattered crystalline grains of quartz and felspar (small and large), 
of iron peroxide, and of epidote and viridite replacing some other 
mineral. With crossed Nicols the rather granular aspect of the slide 
nearly or quite disappears, and the field resembles a glass crowded 
with inumerable microliths, mostly, if not all, felspar, often rather 


* We have received from a friend a partial analysis of this rock, which may 
give a general idea of its composition: — 

-68 05 
26-23 
1-28 



MgO 1-10 

Alkalies &c 3*84 


10000 


t The same rock is found on Hatchet Hill and elsewhere : see p. 344. 
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^avy and indefinite in outline, bearing a general resemblance to a 
■cryptocrystalline structure common in devitrified rhyolites. On 
rotating the stage other microliths appear in the dark parts ; and it 
is doubtful whether any glass really remains. Minute quartz grains, 
so far as they can be recognized, are not numerous. Most of those 
present are from s 4 l*ich. In outline they vary, being some- 
times rounded or subangular, sometimes showing crystalline angles ; 
they are often traversed by cracks ; occasionally they include a little 
of the ground-mass and specks of viridite, but usually are fairly 
clear, though here and there are a good many enclosures, some being 
opacite, but many almost colourless, like minute cavities (fig. 2). The 


Pig. 2. — Fortion of hroTcen Quartz Crystal, with Inclusions of Matrix 
minute Cavities (?), Hujh Sharpley, (Enlarged.) 



felspars are rather decomposed and stained with ferrite ; but ortho- 
clase and a plagioclase, probably oligoclase, can bo recognized. Both 
include numerous microliths of epidote, viridite, and perhaps another 


Pig. 3. — Felspar Crystal with Inclusions resembling Brown 
Glass, High Sluirpley, (Enlarged.) 



rather similar mineral, together with a substance much resembling a 
brown glass * ; these often lie in the planes of cleavage (fig. 3). These 
felspars are^frequently in perfect crystals, but sometimes appear 

* The general aspect of these felspars is remarkably like these in many 
trachytes. 
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Ijioken. Thelw^ie grams of epidote are obTioosly ot seoondaiy forma- 
tion ; from their octagonal outline and angles we may, in two cases, 
TOfeiy assert the original mineral to have been augite ; viridite ap- 
pears, both associated with it and alone, probably also replacing a 

kindred mineral. , n ,, m 

Slides cut from the rock at the base of Peldar Tor, from th& 
Sharpley-like rock in the Bardon-Hill pit, and from the outcrops 
mentioned above have been carefully studied : their differences from 
the above are merely varietal ; and the green rock at the l^se of 
Eatchet Hill, though containing a little more viridite, is in all' 
essential points identical. 

The question, then, we have to answer is ; Are these rocks lavas ? 
and if not, how is their porphyritic structure to be explained ? Cer- 
tainly they are not unlike lavas ; the cryptocrystallino ground-mass, 
the included crystals, would not ill agree with a devitrified rhyolite 
such as we can examine in the Wreldn district, or between Caernarvon 
and Bangor. Still, on closely studying the ground-mass of these 
Sharpley rocks, we note various minute points of difference, such as an 
indefiniteness of structure, a suggestion hero and there of fragments, 
which seem to separate them from every undoubtedly igneous rock 
which we have studied. The persistent schistose character of the 
rocks over so large an area is also most difficult to explain on that 
supposition. So also is the gradual passage of the undoubtedly 
fragmental bauds (in the southern ridge) into the normal rock. 
Were the latter a lava, tho lino of demarcation between it and 
the ash-bands should bo a definite one, and be detected without 
much difficulty, as the rock-surf aces exposed are favourable to 
examination. After repeated study in tho field and with the 
microscope, and comparisons with numerous type specimens, wo 
cannot alter our original opinion that these rocks of High Sharpley 
are not lavas. 

We are then called upon to explain their porphyritic structure.. 
The quartz and felspar grains closely resemble those occurring in 
many other Charnwood rocks which undoubtedly are of clastic 
origin ; they also resemble them in having clear, sharp boundaries, 
even when broken. There is not that indefiniteness of outline 
and appearance of melting away (as it were) into the surrounding 
ground-mass which commonly characterizes crystals (especially of 
felspar) when developed in situ, in schists ; the structure of the 
ground-mass also does not resemble that of schists ; nor do the rocks 
themselves in this part of Charnwood Forest suggest very extensive 
metamorphism. The idea, then, of a development in situ, as in the 
case of many crystals of garnet, dipyr, hornblende, chiastolite, &c.,. 
seems inadmissible. But if so, the aspect of the included minerals, 
and the general structure of the rock, can only be explained on the 
supposition that it is a tuff. The bands already mentioned, 
which are undoubtedly fragmental, are certainly of volcanic origin. 
The structure of the fragments in them and in the agglomerates of 
Eatchet Hill and elsewhere is almost identical with the ground- 
mass of these Sharpley rocks. Still, if the latter be of fragmental 
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origin, it may faiily 

To this we may reply, 
cations of these ; tha 
line of division they 

to disappear maybe ^ i 

other parts of Charnwood which are of undoubtedly clastic ongin; 
and, lastly, that in some comparatively modern tutfs a similar ob- 
literation of the fragments may be witnessed 

We suppose, then, that this rock of High Sharpley and elsewhere 
was once a rather fine uniform rh 5 'olitic tuff, consisting of lapilli 
and volcanic dust, mixed with quartz and felspar crystals, which per- 
haps no long time after deposition was exposed to the action of per- 
colating water or vapour, and, as it were, partly rotted f, but without 
destroying the included felspar crystals. It was then consolidated, 
cleaved, and gradually brought to its present condition. The rock 
of High Sharpley much resembles some of the “ porphjToVdcs ” of the 
Ardennes, the chief difference being that sericite is much less con- 
spicuously present in the former than in the latter f. 

We described in Part II. the ordinary rock of Poldar Tor. Since 
then we have had additional sections prepared. The study of these 
and our field-work confirm us in the opinion, there expressed, that 
the rock is of clastic origin. We may, however, remark that the 
quartz and felspar crystals are in most respects identical with those 
of Sharpley ; and the general character of the ground-mass, especially 
witli crossed Nicols, is the same. As the rock in the main mass of 
Hatchet Hill§ is indubitably pyroclastic, and is now proved by super- 
position on the typical Sharpley rock to be equivalent to that of 
Peldar Tor, our view as to the nature of the latter and of Sharpley 
receives additional confirmation §. 

The rock near Copt-Oak church (noticed vol. xxxiii. p. 771) has 


be asked, What has become 
usual more or less clearly defined in rae tone . 

, that here and there we do meet with faint inoi- 
fc in two intercalated bands separat^ by no clear 
unquestionably occur ; that a rimilar tendency 

frnTTl Tocks in 


^ As, for example, in a white tuff from Monte Veiida, 'Euganean Hills, of the 
British-MuBeum collection, for a sight of which we are indebted to Mr. T. Davies ^ 
E.G.S. Since writing the above, we find a soiiiewliat similar case described 
by Prof. Goikie, “ Volcanic rocks of Firth of Forth,” Tr. K. S, Edin. vol. xxix. 
P* 474. 

t Lapilli are very commonly outlined by a black margin, which probably 
largely ow'es its colour to ferric oxides. The pasfsage of water or vapour through 
the mass would decompose the iron oxide (forming carbonates, &c.), and thus 
obscure the structure. 

} I am indebted to Prof. Eenard for specimens of porphyroides from 
Laifour and Mairus (described in the well-known memoir ‘ Les Eocnes Plut. do la 
Belgique * &c.). Early in the present year, I fortunately had the opportunity 
of showing him my collection of rocks and slides from Charnwood. He in- 
formed me that the resemblance of the Sharpley, Peldar, and Bardon-Hill rooks 
to those of the Ardennes was mo.st remarkable, and expressed a distinct opinion 
that none of them were lavas. In the above memoir it is suggested that the 
quartz and felspar crystals have been developed m situ ; but after examination 
of my collection, he stated that, in the case of Charnwood, he thought the 
view mentioned above worthy of serious consideration.— T. Or. B. 

§ A careful search over the rocky ridge will show here and there near the 
base a tendency to recur to the Sharpley type, and higher up bands closely 
approaching the Peldar-Tor type. 
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some resemblance to members of the above series. We had feared 
that its decomposed condition wonH unfit it for microscopic ex- 
amination ; but Mr. Cuttell has succeeded in preparing us a good slide 
from a specimen rather of the Sharpley type. Except for the entire 
or almost entire absence of quartz, and the larger amount of viridite 
and ferrite present, it is remarkably like that rock. The ground-mass 
is similar ; the included felspar crystals, often sharp-edged as though 
Ijroken, are in all respects identical. Part of the green mineral is 
rather fibrous, dichroic, and probably a chlorite. The ferrite has 
infiltrated into cracks. This rock, then, is probably about on the 
horizon of the Sharpley series. 

(4) Bardon Hill. 

The quarry here has been much enlarged since the date of Part II. 
A considerable mass of the purple schistose rock in the upper quarry 
has DOW been excavated. As already stated, it much resembles that 
on High Sharpley, except that it has fewer quartz grains. It appears 
to pass up irregularly into a greenish rock ; and at one place there 
acemed to be a parting of this between two bands of the puiqfiish 
rock. Its thickness also seemed variable. The dip was not very 
clearly marked, but appeared to be about 48° N.W., the strike of 
the cleavage being W. 10° S. This rock seems to end abruptly ; as the 
foreman said,“ it dies out at a slither.” The approximate N.E. to S.W. 
strike differs much from that of the “ shaly band ” in the lower pit, which 
is W.N.W. to E.8.E. It is, then, very x)robablo that a fault runs near 
the northern flank of the pit. On reexamination of the “ shaly band” 
wo were struck with a resemblance between the less decomposed 
portions of it, the ashy bands of High Sharpley, and parts of the 
purplish rock in the upper pit. Microscopic examination has not, 
however, strengthened the evidence for this resemblance ; for our 
slide of the first appears to consist of broken felspar crystals, often 
much decomposed, a few grains of quartz, and a large quantity of 
' viridite so arranged as to give a rather schistose aspect to the rock, 
no part preserving the peculiar cryptocrystalline structure noted in 
the others. Still, in our slide from the purplish rock in the upper pit, 
there is a small lenticular band consisting wholly of broken felspars 
(with epidote) ; so that the identity is yet possible. If this were the 
case, and the shaly band an attenuated representative of the Sharpley 
rock, then that already described * as so curiously like the Peldar- 
Tor rock would be in its right place, and the typical compact green 
rock t of the pit would belong to some part of the Peldar-Eatchet 

* Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxiii. p. 781 ; vol xxxiv. p. 205. 

t As this rock, perhaps more than any other of its kind in the Forest, re- 
sembles a true felsite, we have had additional slides prepared. We retain, how- 
ever, our former opinion that it is not an igneous rock. We need only refer to 
our descriptions given at p. 206, vol. xxxiv., and repeat that our study of all 
these peculiar rocks in the northern district confirms us in the opinion that they 
are not only clastic, but also have been tuffs, and that the amount of alteration 
which they have undergone is not suflaoient to account for their porphyritio 
character. 
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series. The resemblance of the breccias in the upper part of the hill 
to those of Cadman has already been noticed. 

Bo this as it may, the rocks of Bardon Hill, as a whole, have a 
marked resemblance, especially under the microscope, to the group 
described in the last section ; thus it is very probable that this 
Sharpley-Cadman series, in an attenuated condition, reappears hero 
on the other side of a synclinal, which most likely is more or less 
broken by faults. 

(5) Frcigments in Agglomerates, 

A few fragments from the agglomerates have already been de- 
scribed in Bart II. ; but in the hope of throwing light on the structure 
of the Sharpley rock and obtaining hints for conclusions, ton care- 
fully selected fragments have been subsequently examined micro- 
scopically. They are from the following localities : — Hatchet 
Hill (2), Gimhill (I), High Towers (4), Timberwood Hill (1), near 
Whitwick school-house (1), Whitwick Parish Quarry (1). The speci- 
mens from Ratchet Hill have a minutely cryptocrystallino ground- 
mass with scattered crystals of quartz, felspai', magnetite and secon- 
dary epidote. The first two minerals resemble those in the Sharpley 
rock ; and there is much similarity in the ground-mass. One of the 
High-Towers specimens (from an agglomerate nearly opposite to the 
lodge) shows a faintly mottled structure, which is rendered more 
distinct by a marked difference of colour on applying a selenite 
plate. Probably it is the remains of a structure similar to those 
figured by Zirkel in plates vi. and viii. of his “ Microscopical Petro- 
graphy ’’ (U.8. Geol. Explor.). Wo find also that the mottled pink 
and green fragments, somewhat like syenites in macroscopic structure, 
differ but little from the purple fragments. The ground-mass is 
cryptocrystalline, and in this particular specimen shows fairly distinct 
traces of a fluidal structure. The others call for no special note. 
The microliths in the Whitwick School-house fragments (rather de- 
composed) are more acicular than in the others; that from the Whit- 
wick Quarry (also rather decomposed in parts) exhibits distinctly an 
irregular fluidal structure. In our former notice (vol. xxxiv. p. 208) 
we doubted whether two specimens from the last locality were 
igneous; having in the interval enjoyed many opportunities of studying 
both the older trachy tic rocks and the “ hiilleflinta ” group generally, 
we have now no hesitation in recognizing all as igneous. The 
structure then described is analogous to that mentioned above in one 
pf the High-Towers specimens. 

These fragments also, allowing for decomposition and the formation 
of some secondary minerals, present very considerable resemblance 
to many rhyolitic rocks of much more recent date, such as those of 
Hungary ; it is even possible that an undevitrified base may oc- 
casionally remain. Their structures are hardly distinctive enough 
to throw much light upon correlation. The Gunhill and Whitwick 
School-house specimens, which differ more from the ordinary type, 
are most alike ; but it is quite possible for all to belong to the same 
general series. Pield evidence inclines us now to regard the Gun- 
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hill rocks as represontative rather of the Kite~Hill than the Cadmaip 
group. 

(6) The Slates, 

The microscopic structure of three varieties of slate was do^ 
scribed in Part II. The structure of one of them (from the quarry 
near Forest Kock Inn) appearing on further investigation to be rather 
exceptional, we have examined a few more slates in the hope of ob- 
taining some help in correlation. The only one among them which 
presents any resemblance to it is a specimen from a locality east of 
Grace-Dieu grounds. The peculiarity of the Forest-llock-Inn slate- 
is that the slide with ordinary light is unusually clear, resembling a 
glass in which a number of very minute microliths, of a pale yellowish- 
green colour*, with some specks of ferrite, are irregularly disseminated,, 
so as to leave occasional clear interspaces ; and this base, with crossed 
Nicols, exhibits a kind of devitrified structure. The other slide has 
very similar microliths and brown specks, a clear matrix showing 
a similar structure with crossed Nicols, but more obviously clastic,, 
fragments of felspar crystals being in places distinct. There seems 
to be some evidence for correlating these two rocks; but, unfortunately,, 
this does not help much, as the position of each in the scries is un- 
certain, and probably both are bounded by faults. 

In the Whittle-Hill honostone the matrix seems to be fairly deary 
with little earthy matter, but crowded with minute microliths as 
above, looking as if it were composed of comminuted felspar, in which 
occur rather larger grains of felspar and quartz. The microliths are a 
little more wavy in outline than those in the other rocks, and assume, 
with crossed Nicols, a goldon-yollow tint. There arc small clusters 
of ferrite, associated with granules, which are probably garnet. 
This rock has a slight resemblance to the other two. 

The specimen from the quarry west of the School House, Grace 
Dieu, has also a slight resemblance to the above, but is more 
crowded with yet smaller microliths, and has a good many specks of 
ferrite or some pale earthy mineral. A flinty slate from a knoll on 
the west side of Old-John Hill rather re.sembles the last. There are 
occasional distinct felspar fragments and quartz, with grains of oju- 
dotc, which the microliths may also bo. 

The slate of Beggar s Nook is distinctly banded ; the felspar frag- 
ments are rather angular and sometimes long, quartz apparently 
rare, microliths as before, but the general appearance more earthy. 
The slate of the summit of Old-John Hill, on the whole, resembles 
the last. The slate of Groby Quarry, which may be taken as a fair 
example of the roofing-slates of the Forest, differs much from all 
the above. It has the usual microliths, with a fairly uniform frag- 
mental structure, consisting of subangular quartz, decomposed 
felspar, grains of opacite, ferrite, virldite, and mica. The viridite, 
like the microliths, is no doubt a secondary product ; but the mica^ 
seems an original constituent. It is generally clear and gives bright 
colours with crossing Nicols ; but occasionally it is interbanded with 
a pale green variety. Probably a little alteration has taken place. 

♦ Perhaps epidole ; some of the darker grains are not unlike menalite. 
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(7) Igneous Bodes. 

We liave not revisited more than one or two of the localities 
where these occur since the date of our last paper, and therefore have 
nothing to add from personal knowledge ; hut we have detected two 
new outcrops on the north-eastern side of the Porest — one in a spinney 
between "Whittle and Buck Hills, the other just cast of the high road 
on the crest of Hanpanton. Both are of the northern typo (see vol. 
xxxiv. p. 216), rather compact and decomposed. We could not 
succeed in hitting off their junctions with the sedimentary rocks; but 
a more minute search, under favourable circumstances, may yet dis- 
cover them. 

Mr. S. AUport, however, has been fortunate enough to find 
junctions, exposed by further quarrying, between the hornblendic 
granite and the so-called Brazil-wood gneiss, showing that the 
former, as we predicted, is intrusive in the latter Ho justly ob- 
jects to applying to this the name gneiss,^^ though we are not per- 
suaded that the term which he proposes for it, “ micaceous schist,” is 
much better. He has also been able to prove that this rock is only 
a member of the Forest series exceptionally altered by “ contact 
metamorphism ” f. Mr. W. J. Harrison had previously discovered 
small garnets in the “ gneiss ” J. The same gentleman has kindly 
forwarded to us specimens of a very coarse variety of the “syenite” 
from a pit near Stony Stanton, on the road to Sapeote. This might 
almost be called a hornblendic granite rich in felspar, some of the 
crystals of the latter mineral being nearly an inch long. 

Conclusion. 

As the result of the above investigations, we venture to extend, 
with some modifications, the correlations proposed in our first paper 
(vol. xxxiii. p. 784), as follows: — ^The Charnwood-Forest rocks 
seem to fall naturally into three great groups, which, however, are 
not sepai’ated by any very sharp lines of demarcation. The lowest is 
the Blackbrook series. The middle group has for its base the coarse 
ash-beds of the Monastery, the Hanging Stones, Timbenvood Hill, 
Chitterman Hill, Benscliff, and (east of the anticlinal) the spinney 
above Whittle Hill. In the north-west region this grou]) contains 
the immense agglomeratic masses of the High-Towers area ; in the 
north-cast the finer volcanic grits of the Buck-Hill district, and 
probably Longeliff; but here and in the rest banded slates pre- 
dominate. Bather high up in the group the beds of slate-agglo- 
merate form an horizon which, as above described, can be traced 
nearly round the Forest district, and might, if thought desirable, be 

* Geol. Mag. dec. ii. vol. vi. p. 181. 

t The ashy rocks in the Stable Quarry, Bradgatc, and at Stewards-Hay 
Spring (vol. xxxiii. p. 201) are also examples of contact metamorphism. In the 
first ^t of our paper the term “ schist was two or three times used where we 
ought to have said “ schistose rock.'* In the sense in which we think it right to 
use the former, viz. denoting rocks which are either distinctly “ foliated ” or have 
undergone a similar amount of change, there is (apart from the Brazil-wood 
rock) no schist in the Forest. 

X Miiand Naturalist, vol. ii. p. 77. 
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used as the base of a subdivision. Above this, in the north-west, 
appear to come the Sharpley and Peldar rocks, with the agglomerates 
of Cadman (and their equivalents in Bardon Hill), which are pro- 
bably succeeded by the finer beds of the quarry near Whitwick 
School House. Some portion of this upper subdivision may be repre- 
sented by the Forest- Gate beds in the north-east ; and the upper 
limit of the group further south seems to be marked by the pebble- 
beds and quartz grits of the (Woodhouse) Hanging Rocks, the 
Brande, the Stable Quarry (Bradgate), and Steward^s-Hay Spring. 
The highest zone, visible only in the more southern part of the 
Forest, contains the less-banded workable slates of Swithland and 
Groby, 

The beds are elevated in an elongated dome-shaped anticlinal, of 
which only one half is visible, and the vortex points to the south- 
east ; so that denudation has exposed the lowest beds at the northern 
end, and the others lap round them in rudely elliptical zones. These 
are interrupted by the anticlinal fault or faults, and, at the north- 
western corner, by many fractures, which greatly perplex the 
investigator. 

Much yet remains to be done in the Forest region ; but wo are not 
hopeful that more of importance will be accomplished (unless new 
quarries are opened) without constant and minute reexamination of 
the ground, such as is impossible for any but residents in the vicinity. 

We therefore now take our leave of Charnwood Forest, in the 
hope that some of the local geologists will continue our task. We 
are well aware that some at least of our conclusions are founded on 
imperfect evidence, and we cannot hope to have avoided error ; but 
we may fairly claim to have bestowed upon our work considerable 
time and pains. We venture therefore to deprecate hasty criticism, 
and trust that our mistakes may bo judged leniently. 

Discussion. 

Dr. SoRBT said that, in preparing his Address, he had found great 
difficulty in deciding between altered ashes and eruptive rocks. His 
work had chiefly been among the Westmoreland rocks. He con- 
sidered this one of the most difficult problems, and was very glad to 
hear the authors’ conclusions, 

Mr. Tawney entirely confided in Prof, Bonney’s results. With 
respect to the secondary development of the crystals, having been 
shown many of the thin slices, by the author’s kindness, he thought 
it was especially clear that the quartzes had been derived, viz. from 
a rock like a quartz-felsite. 

Dr. Hicks expressed his agreement with the view of the authors 
as to the Sharpley rocks being tuffs. He thought the Charnwood 
series pre-Cambrian. 

The President stated that gold had recently been found in small 
quantities by Mr. How in the quartz-veins of Peldar Tor. 

Rev. E. Hill said the authors were inclined to regard the Charn- 
wood rocks as pre-Cambrian, The occurrence of gold was new to 
them. 
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26. On the Occuebekce of Maeine Shells of Existing SPEaES af 
Different Heights above the Present Letel of the Sea. By 
J. Gwtn Jeffreys, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., Treas. G.8. (Bead 
Juno 9, 1880.) 

"While engaged in working out for tke Zoological Society the 
Mollusca of tlie Expeditions which I undeHook in 1869 and 1870 
in H.M.S. ‘ Porcupine,’ I was much struck by the discovery, at 
great depths in the North Atlantic, of certain shells in a living state 
which had been previously known only as Subapennine and South- 
Italian fossils, and were considered extinct. 

To give some idea of the extent to which such changes of sea 
and land must have taken place within a geologically recent period^ 

I subjoin an extract from my paper on some of the ‘ Porcupine ’ 
Mollusca, which was published in the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the 
Zoological Society for 1879, pages 586 and 587. With reference 
to Malletia excisa, I said, “ It will be seen that the last species, as 
well as many other deep-water shells which have been noticed in 
the present paper, are Calabrian and Sicilian Tertiary fossils. Be- 
sides those species, others of the same kind, and which had been 
also considered extinct (viz. Leda or Tindaria solida, Seg., Numla 
glabra, Ph., d.ndi Malletia dilatata, Ph.), occurred in the ‘ Challenger * 
jSxpedition. The communication between the North Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean must have been formerly very different from 
what it is now, when a harrier or ridge in cpmparatively shallow 
water exists outside the Straits of Gibraltar, between Capes 
Spartel and Trafalgar. It is improbable that deep-sea Mollusca, 
even in their embryonic state, could have migrated or been trans- 
ported under such conditions from one sea to another. The south 
of Prance and Italy must have experienced a great elevation, 
and perhaps a succession of them, since the Pliocene period. For 
instance, the average depth at which Malletia excisa has been now 
found living is 1507^ fathoms, or 9044 feet, being very nearly five 
sixths of the height of Mount Etna above the present level of the 
sea ; and to this submarine elevation must bo added the height of 
the Pliocene beds above the sea-levol. Professor Seguonza informs 
mo that M. excisa occurs in Sicity, as well as in Calabria, at a height 
of 600 metres, or nearly 2000 feet, and that these fossiliferous beds 
attain double that height in other parts of the same district ; so 
that the total elevation may be estimated at from 11,000 to 12,000 
feet. Mount Etna is 10,874 feet high.” 

Numerous fossiliferous beds, showing a greater or less amount 
of oscillation, have been observed throughout the whole world, 
and especially in the northern hemisphere. In Shetland and 
Scotland they extend from a depth of 80 fathoms (480 feet) to a 
height of at least 500 feet above the sea, making together an 
elevation of nearly 1000 feet. In England and Wales they appear 
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from tlie level of the sea-shore to Moel Tryfan in Carnarvon- 
shire, at heights of between 1170 and 1350 feet. The last-named 
deposit is a raised beach ; I will give a list of the fossils at the 
end of this paper. On the Wicklow Hills, in Ireland, the Kev. 
Maxwell Close is said to have found marine shells at the height of 
1300 feet. In Scandinavia, the range of level is from 50 fathoms 
(300 feet) to 540 feet s.m. =840 feet. In Eussia, Murchison and 
Verneuil noticed sea- shells of arctic species 250 English miles from 
the White Sea, and 130 feet above its level; and Count von 
Helmexsen has lately stated that such shells occur in Siberia, nearly 
500 miles southwards. In Canada, the late Sir William Logan has 
recorded a raised sea-beach with shells on Montreal Mountain at 
460 feet above the Atlantic. In the arctic regions fossiliferous beds 
are widely distributed, and attain an elevation of from 50 to 1000 
feet. The extent of subsidence there is not known. In addition 
to the above-cited testimony of Professor Seguenza, Professor Judd 
tells me that in the isle of Ischia he found shells of apparently 
Mediterranean species at a height of 2000 feet 

With respect to the climatal nature of these shells, I am not 
aware that any arctic or peculiarly northern species have been 
noticed in the raised beaches which fringe the western and southern 
coasts of England (e. g, Earnstaplo Bay, and Hope’s Nose near 
Torquay), nor in the north or west of France ; but they especially 
characterize all the other countries and places above mentioned, as 
well as Sicily, where such northern forms as Cyprina islandica^ 
Mya truncata^ Baocicava norvegica^ and Buednum undatum are not 
uncommon as Tertiary fossils, although now absent from the 
Mediterranean. How is this to be accounted for? The specu- 
lative and unscientific notion that species “ retreat ” in consequence 
of altered conditions, will not help us to answer this question. 

Another question arises as to the permanence or long duration Of 
the oceanic basins, a subject w^hich has been lately treated by my 
friend and colleague Dr. Carpenter, in his very interesting Lecture at 
the Iloyal Institution of Great Britain, and has since been discussed in 
‘ Nature.’ As it has been shown \hdXMalUtia cxcha and many other 
existing species of Mollusca which at present are known to inhabit 
great depths only, arc found in a fossil state at considerable heights 
above the present level of the sea, so as to show an elevation of 
from 11,000 to 12,000 feet, or nearly 2000 fathoms, such elevation 
having taken place at a very late and comparatively recent stage of 
the Tertiary or Post-Tertiary epoch, and considering that no trace 
of any organism belonging to even the Miocene formation has been 
detected in any of the deep-sea explorations (although the rate at 
which the slight submarine deposit, far from land, is formed by the 
debris of surface-animals and plants, is known to be exceedingly 
slow), can wo rightly assign to the present oceans that geologically 
remote antiquity which is claimed for them ? Dr. Carpenter says, 

‘‘ The deep-sea soundings of the ‘ Challenger ’ have brought out 

See also LyoU’s ‘ Elements of Geology’ and * Principles of Geology’ as to 
the height of Newer Pliocene beds in Sicily. 
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this remarkahlo fact, that the ocean-floors present a nmfonnity of 
level which corresponds with that of our most level and extensive 
continental plains.” This may he so ; the ‘ Challenger ’ soundings 
were necessarily few and far between; hut the numerous and 
close-set soundings lately taken for the new submarine telegraph- 
cable from Yalentia to Newfoundland tell quite a difterent tale, and 
serve to show the extreme unevenness of the ocean-floor in the 
Noi'th Atlantic, to say nothing of the depth of 748 (between 1168 
and 1260 fathoms) ascertained by the * Bulldog ^ soundings, and of 
G90 (between 1450 and 1230 fathoms) in another part of the same 
ocean, ascertained by the ‘ Valorous ^ soundings. More data would 
certainly be desirable. 

Mr. Murray, one of the ‘Challenger’ naturalists, and who has 
^peciaBy studied tlic oceanic deposits, gave at Manchester, in 
^ecemher 1877, two admirable lectures on the physical and 
biological results of tliat Expedition, and expressed his belief that 
the ocoan-basins are of vast antiquity,” but that “ on the whole 
they have been areas of subsidence.” The word “ ahtiqiiitv ” is, of 
course used relatively to the question of the time occupied in the 
subsidence, which we have no means of ascertaining or even 
guessing. 

It may be said that Hicily has long been the seat of intense 
volcanic energy ; but has not every other part of the w^orld been in 
its turn also subject to similar action ? 

I append a list of the marine organisms which have been found 
on Mod Tryfan by Mr. Trimmer, Mr. Darbishirc, Capt. Drury Lowe, 
Protessor Bamsay, ]\Ir. Etheridge, Mr. Bateson (the ])roprietor of tho 
Alexandra slato-quarries), and Mr. Mackintosh. The spocimons col- 
lected by Mr. Trimmer are in the Museum of this Society ; and 
other specimens are in the Museum of Practical Geology. I have 
examined all the specimens — except some of those included in 
Air. Darbishire’s list, which I will give in italics. 


MOLLUSOA. 

COKCniPEKA. 

Oslrea edulis, Lmn6. 

Pecten opercularis, Z. 

Mytilus edulis, Z, 

M. modiolus, Z, 

Zeda pemula, Muller. 

Zectunculus glycymerls, L, 

Cardium ecLinatum, Z. 

C. fasciatiim, Montagu. 

C. edule, Z, 

C. norvcgicurtif Spengler. 

Cyprina islandica, Z. 

Asturte sulcata, Da Costa ; and yar, elliptica. 
A. borealis, Ohemnits, 

A, crenata, Gray (“crebricostata,” Forbes). 

A. compressa, Mont. 

Venus exoleta, L, 

Tapes virgineusj L, 

No. 143, 
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T. geographicus, Ch. (“ pnllastra,'* Mont). 

Tellinii balthica, L. 

2\ calcaria, Oh. (“ proxima,” Brown). 

Donax vittatvs, Da C. (“ anaiinus,” LamarcJS). 

Maoti*a Bolida, B . ; and var. “ jBrown. 

M. snhtruncata., Da O. 

Corhiila gihha^ Olivi imeleus,’’ Lmn.) 

Mya truncata, L. 

Saxicava noryegica, Sp. 

8. riigosa, L. 

27 species aud 2 varieties. 

SoLKNOCOXCHIA. 

Dentalinm entalis, L. 

D. striolatuiii, Sthnpi^on (“ abyssoriim,” M. Scu\-). 

Oastuopoda. 

Patella vulgata, L. 

Fif^nrella grcBca, L. (‘‘reticulata,” Da C.). 

Troclius rnaguH, L. 

Dacmia divaricata, Fahricii'S. 

Littorina obtusata, L. 

D. riidis, Maton. 

Ij. litorea, X. 

Turritella tert'bra. X. 

Natica affinhy Giuelin (“clausa,” BroOrrip and Sowcrhgy 
Tricliotropis borealis, Brocl. and Sow. 

AporrJiais pes-pcUoani ^ X. 

Purpura lapillus, X. 

Puccinuiu uiidatuiu, X. 

Murex erinaceus, X. 

'I'rophon Inirvicensis^ Johnston. 

T. clathratus, X. ; and var. truncata. 

T. latericeiis, Fahr. 

Fusus antiquus, X. 

F. gracilis^ Da C. 

Nassa reticulata. X. 

N. incrassata^ Mlill. 

Pleurotoraa nebula, Mont. 

P. rufa, Mont. 

P. pyramidal] s, Sfr'vm. 

P. turricula, Mont. 

Cyjyrtsa europcf'a, Mont. 

28 species, and 1 variety. 


CRUSTACEA. 

CiRRIPEDIA. 

Balanns Hamerij Ascauius. 

B. creiiatus, Br^tguiere. 


ANNULOSA. 


Annelida. 

Serpula triquetra, X, 


PROTOZOA. 

SrONGlA. 


Clioua, 2 species. 

Total 60 species, and 3 Tarieties. 
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Eleven of the species of Moliusca in the above list arc arctic or 
northern, viz. Leda peruula, AstaHe compressa. A, honalis. A, ere- 
nata, TclUna calcaria, Saxicavanorvegka, Natica ajjinis^ IHcliotropls 
borealis, Troplion clathratus (typical), 2\ latericens, and Flcurotmna 
pi/ramidalis ; tho first, third, fourth, fifth, seventh, and throe last 
are Norwegian and not British. These species represent a depth 
of from ton to twenty fathoms. Tho other species are littoral, 
or inhabit shallow water ; and I believe they still live iji Carnarvoii 
Bay. All tho organisms arc more or less fragmentary, i>crhap 3 
owing to glacial action. They are all logether (13 ; but that number 
might bo considerably increased by future observers. 


Discussioir. 

The pREsinENT pointed out that one great value of this paper 
consisted in its giving a cora])lete list of the very fragmcntaiy 
forms found in the Moel-Tryfan beds. 

Mr. W. W. Smyth said that fossils had not been found in any of 
tho superficial deposits on the flanks of Motd Try fan ; the hill 
has been rendered easily accessible l>y a narrow-gauge railway. 

Prof. T- M‘K. IIxjGJins asked the author if lie distinguished 
between those deposits in which tho shells appeared not to have 
drifted far from their habitat and those in which, as in the case of 
Moel Tryfan, they were evidently tho dead shells thrown up on a 
shingly shore. He drew attention to the fact that the flints &c. in 
the iloel-Tryfan beds, apparently derived from the destruction of 
ancient gravels, piointed to a travelling beach ; and tho state of the 
shells, very few of which were whole, agreed with this view. 

Mr. WniTAKEK asked if the author had attempted to compare the 
sands with shells of East Anglia with those of Mod Tryfan. 

Mr. Blake objected to tho views of Dr. Carpenter, by pointing 
OTit that the Chalk, which is said to be a deep-water formation, yet 
exists at considerable heights above the present sea-level. 

Drr Woodward referred to the value of the collection of shells of 
existing species found at great . elevations by the recent Arctic Ex- 
pedition. 

The President stated that some very delicate shells were found 
entire and uninjured at Moel Tryfan. 

The Adtitor (in reply) said that tho Moel-Trj fan deposit was not 
strictly a glacial one. The fauna has a Norwegian rather than an 
Arctic facies. The broken ax>pearance of shells may bo due to other 
causes than glacial action. He stated that some of the Mool-Tryfan 
shells (e. g. TelUna baltliica) are quite perfect. 


2b2 
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26. A Eeview of the Family BiASToroEiDiE for the purpose of 
Classification, By George Egbert Vine, Esq. (Communi- 
cated by Prof. Duncan, M. B. Lond., F.E.S., F.G.S.) (Eead 
May 12, 1880.) 

[Plate XIII.] 

The Diastoporidae arc a group of adherent Polyzoa belonging to the 
suborder Cyclostomata. Busk defines the generic characters thus: — 
“ Zoarium crustaceous or foliaccous, discoid or indefinite in 'outline ; 
adnate and sessile, or pedunculate and erect; no cancelli‘^^\ This 
restricted definition limits the group to almost a single genus ; for 
the Mesenieripora of Blainville is the only other genus classed by 
Smitt and Busk among Diastoporidse, and the non- cancellated surface 
separates this small family from the Diseoporellidse. 

In this review of the recent and fossil Diastoporida} wo must bear 
in mind the restriction formulated by Busk, because as we go back- 
ward in time the necessity of this caution wiU be apparent. The 
family was never prolific eitlier generically or specifically ; but in 
nearly all the seas, from the Lower-Silurian era to the present, re- 
presentatives of the family are generally found in deep-sea deposits. 
Their geographical range now is chiefly northern ; and their bathy- 
metrical range in the past was as variable as now. 

In his definition of the genus Diastojwra, Busk says : — “ Zoarium 
adnate, discoid or flabelliform, centric or cxcentric, margin entire or 
lobed ; cells towards the centre whoUy immersed, usually suberect, 
and partially free towards the margin ; mouth elliptical or subor- 
bicular, horizontal or oblique As there is no typical species in 
which the whole of these characters arc preserved, we are compelled 
to seek them in the five species catalogued as recent and fossil by 
Busk. But there are specific characters not embraced in the generic 
definition, to which I wish to direct attention. In D, simplex the 
surface is coarsely punctate, and there are no “ adventitious tubules.” 
In D, ohelia^ Johnst., the surface is finely punctate, and a small 
“ adventitious tubule rises from the back of some of the cells.” In 
J), patina^ Lamk., the central cells are immersed and usually closed, 
whilst the marginal ones are erect and open ; and in D, conyesta, 
D’Orb., the cells are decumbent, the surface is spotted, and a secon- 
dary disk arises from the surface of the primary one. In pi. xxxiv. 
of the ‘ Cyclostomata,’ Busk gives a figure of JD, sa'imiensis, Norman, 
but no descriptive text. Norman, however, claims for this species a 
separate identity; but the most characteristic feature is its size, 
“ and here and there among the open-mouthed cell-tubes there 
occurs a tube which, instead of being open, is closed above with a 
little cup, from one side of the centre of which rises an umbonal- 
like process, which is perforated at the apex. Probably these organs 

* Mus. Cat., pt. iii. Cyclostomata, p. 27. t Ibid. p. 28. 
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arc connected with the reproduction of Dlasioj^ora, and are homolo- 
gous with ovicells’’^. 

These are all the recent and fossil Dimtoporce given by Busk in 
the ‘ Cyclostomata ’ and in the ‘ Crag Tolyzoa.’ Mr. Waters, in his 
papers on the Naples “ Bryozoa” t and in his paper on the “ Bryo- 
zoa from the Pliocene of Sicily * * * § ** ’ +, revives one of the synonyms of 
Buskos T), ohelia^ the JJ, lato-man/inata of J)'Orb., and adopts D, jin- 
bell am ^ lleuss, in the place of i>. simplex, Busk, on the ground that 
D’Orbigny had already appropriated tha term for a fossil species §. 

In this review of the family I wish to direct the attention of the 
palmntologist more particularly to the Paltcozoic forms ; but it may 
be advantageous as a more accurate study if I give a stratigraphical 
list of the fossil Diastoporidoo, gleaned from works that are acces- 
sible to mo ; for the remarks made upon the species from Recent to 
the Chalk, and from the Carboniferous to the Upper Silurian, are the 
results of original investigation. 


Recent. 

Post -X r.RTi ARY. 
Pliocene. 


Miocene. 
Upi'eu Chalk. 


Greensand. 


Oolite. 


Lias. 

? 

Carboniferous. 


Species already given. 

Difisfopora oheli/f, Flein. Garvel Park, Scotland. 

simplex, Busk’s * Crag Polyzoa,’ 

'ineandrhui. Wood, Mor. Cat. 

Jlahdlum, Rcues, Waters’s ‘ Bryozoa of Naples.’ 

, Reusa, Manzoni’s ‘ Bryozoi d’Anst.* 

grandis, D'Orb., “ J). ramosa very doubtful.” 

Sowerbii, Lonsd., Mor. Cat. 

WethcrcUiy Morris, Mor. Cat. 

glomerata and emufeda, D’Orb., Busk’s Cat. 

vhtvida, D’Orb., Mor. Cat. 

tuberom, D’Orb., Mor. Cat. 

pcvpyracea, D Orb., Mor. Cat. 

Berenicca foliacca^ Lainx., Mor. Cat. 

verrucoi^a, Milne-Edw., Mor. Cat.. 

diluviana, Milno-Edw., Mor. Cat. 

Eudesknia, Milne-Edw., Mor. Cat. [j 

atriata, J. Haimc. Lias of Valica 

antipodium, Tate, African form 

megastcmtis, M’Coj', ‘ Irish Pbssila.’ 


* Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist., January 1804. 

t Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist., April 1870, p. 272. 

I Manchester Geol. Soc. Trans., May 1878. 

§ The Rev. T. Hincks, in his new work on British Polyzoa, does not admit 
the rendering of Mr. Waters, but gives a new name, 1). suborbwidans, to J), 
simplex (Brit. Polyzoa, vol. i. pp. 404 to 400). i i i j 

II Elea and Bidiastopora, D’Orb., require reworking; and I shall be glad if 
palaeontologists will help mo in this matter. 

^ If Ber&iwiea striata, J. Haime, of the Has of Valica, may be taken as the 
type of our foreign Secondary rocks, it may be taken also as the typo of our own 
Oolitic species. I have not seen Ilaime’s figure ; but Manzoni, in his ‘ Briozoi del 
Pliocene antico di Gastrocaro,’ gives good figures of Biastopora (liermicca) 
striata, J. Ilaime (p. 44, tav. vi. fig. 74, and tav. vii. fig. 70), which very closely 
resemble our species from the Inferior and Great Oolite ot Cleevo and 

Kidlington. . « , t . , . 

** Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. 1867, p. 162. j^The only Polyzoon hitherto 
known in the Secondary rocks of South Africa.” 
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^Devonian. Ceramopora huronenm, Kicholson, Geol. Mag. 1875. 

8iluiu AN, Upper. ine-rustans. Hall, Pal. of Now York, vol. ii. 

ohioensis, Nicholson, Ann. of Nat. Hist. 1875. 

Bcrcnicta irrcgulari^iy Lonsd., Sil. Sjst. p. 679, pi. 15. lig. 20. 

Silurian, Lower. — Jicterogyroy M*Coy, Pal. Foss. pi. i. c. fig. 17. 

It is impossible to look over this list without some sense of shame 
that this indiscriminate nomenclature should be allowed to influence 
the minds of tliosc who undertake the task of introducing to the 
palaeontologist naw species of fossil Diastoporidae. lletweeii the 
Berenicea of Lamouroux, the Ceramopora of Hall, and the iJiasto-’ 
pora of Smitt and Busk there is a wide difference — so much so that, 
though all the genera are in crusting, there are special features about 
the Palaeozoic that are not found in the Secondarj", Tertiaiy, or re- 
cent forms. For the present many of the species in this list may bo 
conveniently left with the Diastoporidue ; but I would stroiigl}" ad- 
vise those who are in possession of good characteristic specimens of 
Secondary forms to allow them to bo examined b}^ some competent 
authority, so that this review may bo completed, because some few 
that are catalogued arc not JHaatopora or even Hiastoporidx. 

The generic characters of Lamoiirouxs Berenicea^ as given by 
M‘Coy, arc as follows : — ‘‘ Parasitic : cells united in a spot-like 
crust, radiating from a centre; adhering throughout, not circum- 
scribed ; mouth at the distal extremity of each cell ; substance sub- 
memhranaceoMS^'-^\ In the ‘Brit. Pal. Fos.’ p. 44, M‘Coy very pro- 
perly chocked Lamouroiix’s wider characters ; and his description of 
the genus suits more particularly sonic at least; of the Paheozoic 
forms. The B. heterorpjra, M‘Coy, of the Lower Bilurian rocks of 
Coniston,is a remarkalDle species. From his description it seems to 
me to ho a true Diastoporid of a very peculiar type ; but the size of 
the colls in the length (three to the space of one lino), occupying the 
same space as the ten or eleven jiorcs crosswise, is very unusual. 
M‘Coy says nothing about the interspaces between the colls in 
his species. The B. irregularis of Lonsdale is very insufficiently 
described ; but as the locality of liis fossil is given (Dudley), iden- 
tification is not so difficult. The species, however, rerjuires rework- 
ing ; and in doing this I find that the colls are very sparsely punc- 
tate; and when sections arc made for microscopic examination, the 
interspaces between the cells of tliis species are plain, and the mode 
of bifurcation and the attachment of the cells arc also of a peculiar 
type. The cell-pores, too, are not so fully developed as in the genus 
Ceramopora, nor are the cell-mouths so distinctly marked. It seems 
to me, however, to be a very unwise jiroccdure to substitute another 
name for these Silurian species ; I therefore x^ropose that M‘Coy^s 
definition for the genus in ‘ Brit. Palmozoic Fossils ’ be adopted, and 
entirely restricted to tbe “ very thin calcareous foliaceous ” forms of 
the ^lurian rocks of this country at least. 

In the genus Ceramopora, Hall, we have an altogether different 
type of the family Diastoporid®. In this genus wo have an in- 
crusting polyzoon with pores separated by interspaces as well as the 
* Garb. Foss, of Ireland, 1844. 
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cell-walls, the interspaces being occupied by fine tubuli. In size 
nnd shape the American species do not differ very materially from 
the Dudley Berenicea ; but in Nicholson’s (7. ohioensis* we obtain an 
altogether new feature. The cell-arrangements of figs. 7 and 7 a are 
similar in character, when favourably selected, to those of Carbonife- 
rous species. The true type is seen in figs. 7 c and 7 d. In these figures 
“ the cells appear in the form of rounded oval apertures, arranged 
in diagonal rows, but separated by a vast number of small rounded 
foramina, which appear to be the mouths of interstitial tubuli. In 
this condition the fossil presents much the api)earanco of certain 
species of Chivtetes (Monticulijwray^f. This is a Silurian form from 
the Cincinnati group. The 0. {ncrastans of Hall has a nodulose or 
tubcrculatod surface ; and in the 0. hiironensis^'Nicholson, the surfaces 
between the cells are smooth, but the cells are distinctly separated, 
and the generic character (d* the species is wcdl marked in the 
pores. 

All these species arc comparatively small in the apertures when 
compared with the Berenicea mee/astoma of M‘Coy, of the Carboni- 
ferous formation (PL XTII.). This species is more closely allied to 
Oer(Uitoj)ora than to Berenicea. The patches vary in size from one 
<]uartcr up to nearly throe (juart-ers of an incdi in diameter. The 
])atchos radiate from a centric or eccentric point. The colls toward 
the centre arc depressed, the cell-mouths are raised, having a circular 
form when worn, triangular when pretty i)erfect. The cells have a 
])yriform appearance, best seen in worn specimens ; hut when thin 
sections arc made for microscopic study, the pyriform character is 
seen better still, and the interspaces are filled with what Nicholson 
calls “ interstitial tubuli.” In addition to these observations I can- 
not do better than conclude tliis descrijdion with a few remarks by 
Mr. John Young on this species: — ‘M)ur specimens show the cha- 
racters of M‘Coy clearly ; but I have been fortunate in fiTiding in 
the shales of Capelrig, East Kilbride, examples of the species show- 
ing, besides, tliat the perfect cells were closed by a thin calcareous 
cover, pierced by a narrow slit or opening, just under the raised lip 
of the cell, and, further, that amongst the cells there is a miniito 
cellular structure, best seen in slightly worn specimens . In this, 
as well as in other respects, the Capelrig species differs from the well- 
preserved specimens from llairmyres ; and in one of ray specimens 
.a secondary disk rises, or, rather, covers a portion of the primary one* 
The arrangement of the colls and the thin calcareous surface-covor- 
iug are also different. It appears, therefore, that wo have in our 
Carboniferous Limestone scries two distinct species instead of one. 

The Secondary forms of the Diastoporidoe approach nearer to the 
Bccent than to the Pahcozoic ; but on these I have already expressed 
my opinion. 

It is clear, then, from all that has been said, that the Palasozoic 
repi’csentatives of the family Diastoporidsc differ very materially from 

Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1875, vol. xv. pi. xiv. figs. 7-7 d. 

t Ibid. p. 18:3. 

J Newspaper report. Address to the Geol. Soc. of Glasgow, Oct. 1879. 
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moro recent members. If the whole are to he classified under 
one family name, a course highly advantageous to the study of 
Polyzoa^ it will he necessary to take into consideration the more pro- 
minent characters, and place the species of the different formations- 
under suitable genera. I have already suggested this course to Prof 
Nicholson ; and he writes me as follows : — “ The PalsDozoic Polyzoa 
of the types Ceramopora^ Berenicecty and Liastopora are at present 
in a totally chaotic condition, and must all be reworked out by 
modern methods.” In accordance with this suggestion I now pro- 
pose, either for acceptance or discussion, the following grouping of the 
family, premising at the same time that the whole of the Palmozoia 
Polyzoa are being reworked out by myself for the purpose of classi- 
fication, and, if permissible, will be submitted, from time to time, 
to the Society for consideration. 


Class POLYZOA, J. Y. Thomson, 

Subclass lIoLOBEAKCHiA, E. Eay Lankester. 

Order Gtmkommata, Allman. 

Suborder II. Cyclostomata, Busk. 

Family IV. DiASTOPOBiniis, Busk*. 

Eecent and Tertiary . . Genus I. Diastopora^ Johnston. 

Secondary „ II. To be reworked. 

Palaeozoic (in part) . . „ III. Ceramopora, Halit- 

Palaeozoic (in part) . . „ IV. Berenicea, M‘Coy’s description* 

restricted. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIII. 

Fig. 1, Ceramopera mjegastoirm {Berenicea, M'Coy), Lower Carboniferous Lime- 
stone shales, Hairmyres, Scotland. The common adherent form.. 
In some specimens the “ ectocyst” is well preserved in fragments ;* 
when this is so, a delicately punctured structure envelops fie cells. 

2. Slightly rubbed polyzoary, shovdng the “interstitial tubuli ’^of Nicshol- 

sop (“ Polyzoa from Silurian Eocks of North America,” Ann. & l|Cag«. 
Nat. Hist., March 1875). 

3. Specimen, more transparent, showing a greater abundance of the^ 

“ tubuli.” 

Figs. 4, 5. Slightly oblique cells and interstitial tubuli. In many of the tubuli 
there are the remains of fluids (chylaqueous ?), in the form of iron- 
pyrites. 

(From drawings by the aid of camera lucida by my son, G. E. Vine, jun.) 


* Fam. IV. IHasioporid^^ Busk, ‘ISIarine Polyzoa,* pt. 3. 
t C^ramopora, HaU, Pal, of New York, voL ii. 1852. 
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Discossion. 

Prof. PuKCAK expressed liis sense of the value of the paper, which 
was the work of a most industrious student. His remark on the 
distinction between the modem and ancient forms of Hiastoporidse 
showed that he had grasped the most important principle. The 
specimens were common ; but stiU the distinctions were difficult to 
ascertain. 
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27. On the 8trtjctitbe and Affinities of the Genus Protospongia 
{Salter). By W. J. Sollas, Esq., M.A., F.PuS.E., E.G.S., &c. 
(Head May 12, 1880.) 

1. Literature. 

1 SOI, Salter, Q. J. (I. S. vol. xx. p. 238, pi. xiii. fig. 12 a, h. 

1871, Hicks, Q. J. (t. S. vol. xxvii. p. 401, pi. xvi. figs. 14 to 20. 

1877, ZiTTEL, Abh. (Icr k. bayor. Akademie der Wiss. 2. Cl., xiii. 
Bel. ** Studien li. fossilc Spongicn ” (p. 4f) scp. copy). 

1877, Carter, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. Ser. 4, vol. xx. p. 177- 

2. History. 

Sa lter, who was the first to introduce this Sponge to our notice, 
describes it as exhibiting a loosely reticulate skeleton, composed of 
large cruciform spicules, the rays of which lie all in one plane and 
cross each other at an angle of 80°. He adds thfit the only sponge 
resembling it is his which he regards as allied to 

Grantia — a view quite in accordance with his ideas in general on the 
PaluDOzoic sponges, most of which he seems to have referred to the 
Calcispongia. In a foot-note he gives a quotation from a letter by 
Hr. Bowerbank, who, in equal accordance with his general opinions 
as to the afiinities of fossil siionges, regarded Frotos^wugia as allied 
to the recent horny sponge Spongionelia, Bwbk., its orginally horny 
fibres having, according to him, been replaced by iron-pyrites. 

Hicks describes some spicular remains which he thinks may be- 
long to Protospongia, and gives a diagrammatic figure of a tine 
specimen which he had discovered of Salter’s original species, P. 
fenestrata. 

Zittel places these Hpongos with the Hexactinellidoo, and in his 
group Hictyonina, which is nearly equivalent to Carter’s Vitrco-hexac- 
tincllidas. Ho further more closely defines its relations by placing it 
in the family Eurctidoe. Certainly the resemblance of the ordinary 
specimens of Protospongia to my Eahrochus clavMts, also a member 
of the Euretidse, is very great, and at one time, long before the pub- 
lication of Zittel’s monograph, led me to regard them as allied ; 
fresh facts, however, have since shown me that this view is not 
correct. 

Carter considers it probable that both Acanthospongia of M®Coy 
and Protospongia of Salter are the remains of Sarco-hexactinellid 
sponges. This view, as regards the latter, is entirely confirmed by 
my own observations. 

Through the kindness of Professor Hughes I have been favoured 
with an opportunity of fully examining the unique and beautiful 
specimen of Protospongia fenestrata which has been figured by Hr. 
Hicks {loc. cit.) and presented by him to the Woodwardian Mu- 
seum, Cambridge, Dr. Hicks also has himself generously presented 
me with a number of the ordinary specimens of Protospongia ; and 
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after a study of the whole of the material which has come under my 
observation, I feel no difficulty in definitely assigning to Protospomfia 
its place amongst the other sponges. Moroover, as Dr. Hicks’s figure 
of his specimen is almost purely diagrammatic, 1 have ventured to 
insert hero a fresh drawing of part of it, kindly made for me by m}^ 
friend Mr. T. H. Thomas, of Cardiff. The great interest which must 
necessarily attach to the best- preserved specimen of the oldest known 
sponge renders excuse for this second representation of it needless. 

3. Desckiptiox. 

The specimens on which Salter’s description was based were 
crushed and tiattened forms in wliicli the skeleton aj)pears as raised 
lines or narrow tliread-like ridges arranged in a lattice- like reticula- 
tion on the bedding-planes of the slate wliich serves as a matrix. 
Dr. Hicks’s sx>ecimen (fig. 1), on the otlier liand, presents us with the 

Fig. 1 . — Part of the rpcdnien Protospongia fonestrata, in the 
Woodwardian Museum. (iS^iinral siz(‘.) 



spicules of the sponge in their original form, unaltered, or but sliglitly 
altered by pressure, and standing out in free relief from the weathered 
matrix, which has in several jdaccs been artistically cleared away 
from beneath them. 

In this state of })crfcct presciwation the spicukis are clearly not 
fused together into a continuous network ; they arc separated and 
free, and only form a network by the interlacing of their extremities. 
Their form also is somewhat different from that of the spicules of 
crushed specimens. 

Form of the Spicules . — Each spicule is quadriradiate, with its 
centre raised some slight but variable distance above the plane in 
which its rays terminate. Its general form may be most easily 
described by imagining it as modelled upon a low four-sided pyra- 
mid, the centre of the spicule lying upon the ax)ex, and its four rays 
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one over each of the four inclined edges of the pyramid. The base 
of the pyramid must be regarded as rectangular, a little longer than 
broad ; for oven in the un crushed state the rays of the spicules do 
not form right angles with each other, but include one pair of oppo- 
site angles of less, and another of more than 90°. Probably, how- 
ever, this departure of the rays from strict roctangularity is due to 
the pressure which brought about the cleavage of the slate in which 
the spicules occur ; for it is noticeable that the spicules of any single 
specimen are all similarly orientated; Le, the larger angles all look 
one way, and the smaller another, as if some general distorting force 
had acted upon all the spicules at once, closing up the rays in one 
direction and opening them out in another. 

Pour rays arc all that each spiculo can be shown to possess ; but 
a fifth might naturally be expected to he present, having its origin 
from the under surface of the spicular centre, and a position coin- 
ciding with the morphological axis of our imaginary pyramid. 
Whether such a ray actually exists or not, I have been unable to 
determine, though certain obscure indications lead me to believe that 
it docs. On the other hand, it is quite clear that no ray was given 
oft‘ in the opi)ositc direction, e, from tho uppersidc of the middle 
of the spiculo upwards ; for this side is perfectly preserved and clearly 
visible, and yet afibrds no trace of the existence of such of a ray ; it 
has evidently been always as smooth and devoid of ornament as it is 
now. 

Tho spicular rays are quite circular in scciion and almost com- 
pletely cylindrical in form, scarcely tapering at all, so far as they 
can he traced — except in the case of the smaller spicules, the rays of 
whicli arc evidently acute cones ; none of the spicules, however, shows 
the ultimate termination of a single ray ; for the ends of tho rays are 
either broken oft’, irahedded in the slate, or hidden by passing beneath 
tho arms of adjacent spicules. In size the spicules are of four dif- 
ferent grades : in tho largest forms the spicular rays are of an inch 
long, so that the whole spiculo measures as much as of an inch 
between the ends of two opposite rays ; in the second-sized spicule 
tho rays are of an incli long, in the third and in the fourth 
size of an inch long ; thus each spicule is twice tho size of the 
one next succeeding it in the scale. 

Arramfcynent of the Sjncides , — The largest or primary spicules 
form a framework, which is filled in by the smaller forms. The 
secondary spicules arc placed so that the centre of each coincides 
with the centre of the square which would ho formed by completing 
the rectangle included between the adjacent rays of the primary 
spicule. The four rays of the secondary spicule proceed from their 
origin directly towards and at right angles to the sides of the imagi- 
nary square, one to each side ; those which approach the rays of the 
primary spicule descend beneath them and become lost to observa- 
tion. The tertiary spicules are similarly arranged ; but in their case 
the squares within which they lie arc chiefly real and not imaginary, 
some of the squares being formed by two rays of the primary and. 
two of the secondary spicules, others having two sides formed by 
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the secondary rays, and one by a primary ray. [The imaginary 
square of the primary spicule may have been, and probably was, 
equally actual ; but in the specimen before us there is nothing to 
show this.] 

The rays of the tertiary spicules end by* passing beneath the rays 
of the primary or secondary spicules, just as the rays of the secou- 
dary passed beneath those of the primary spicules. 

The quaternary spicules are arranged in like manner, their centres 
lying in the centres of the squares formed by the other spicules, and 
their ra 5 ^s being directed at right angles to the other rays, beneath 
which they terminate. Bometimes, however, one or more rays of a 
quaternary spicule overlap, while the remainder underlap, the rays 
of the surrounding spicules ; but this is (piite excci>tionaL The 
spicules are thus symmetrically arranged, their rays all lying regu- 
larly disposed in two directions at right angles to each other, and 
so building up a network with square meshes. The following 
figure (fig. 2) will servo as a diagram of this arrangement. 

Fig. 2 . — A single large spicule of Protospongia, with the smaller 
spicules filling its interspaces^ 
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One notices in Dr. Hicks's specimen a tendency to depart from 
strict rcctangularity in the meshes, through a general approach of 
the spicules at one end of the specimen and a general divergence at 
the other, as though the part of the skeleton exposed had once be- 
longed to a more or less spherical sponge, and not to one having the 
form of a mere flat film or plate. Tlio symmetry of the arrange- 
ment is also liable to be disturbed by many minor irregularities, a few 
of the smaller si)icules being more or loss difierently oriented from the 
remainder. In one case also the centre of a quaternary spicule ap- 
pears to bo seated almost exactly upon the ray of one of the larger 
forms, from which one might infer that this particular spicule, at all 
events, did not posses a fifth ray. 

Thklcness of the Spjonge-vialL — As regards this we have as 
yet no certain knowledge ; but it appears to have consisted of 
more than one layer of spicules, lii the specimen two layers 
of sponge-structure are shown at difierent levels, separated by a 
little ‘‘cliff.” But not much is to be concluded from this ; for the ‘ cliffy 
may be merely due to a ‘ slip ’ or minute fault which has shifted an 
originally single layer of sponge-structure to different levels ; or even 
if this be not the case (and the presence of a layer of iron-oxide 
continuing the direction of the lower layer beneath the upper seems 
to show that it is not), there stiU remain three possible interpre- 
tations of the double layer; the sponge, for instance, may have 
been thin-walled and sacciform, and its collapse may have brought 
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the walls of opposite sides close together ; or it may have been an 
incrusting flat film, and the two layers may indicate the successive 
growth of two different individuals on the same spot ; or, finally, 
the two layers may represent the outer and inner surface of one and 
the same sponge-wall, which in this case must have been of some 
considerable thickness. 

Form of Sjf)onf/e , — Of this also we are entirely ignorant. It may 
have been flat and incrusting; or, on the other hand, it may have been 
sacciform and anchored in the slimy ooze of the sea-bottom by a 
tuft of anchoring si>icules, of which Dr. Hickses Protospongia major ^ 
may be the imperfectly preserved remains. 

Mineral State of the Spicules . — Without doubt the spicules were 
originally siliceous; they consist now, however, of iron-pyrites, which, 
by superficial oxidation, has led to the coating of the spicules with a 
thin red layer of iron-rust. 

Taoconomic Position of the Sponge . — The j)Osition of the sponge 
with regard to others is by these observations definitely fixed. It 
consists of crucifonn spicules of various sizes disposed to form a 
regular scpiarc meshwork, the rays of the smaller spicules underly- 
ing at tlieir terminations the rays of the larger ones. 8uch spicules 
so disposed are to bo met with among the Hexactincllid Sponges 
alone; the absence of one (or possibly two) of the rays w^bich should 
be present to rernder the spicules literally hexactincllid is of no im- 
I.)ortance ; in several characteristic forms of recent Hexactincllid s 
similar spicules are common, along with others of the genuine sex- 
radiate type. The suppression of one, two, three, or even four 
arms of the hexactincllid spicule may easily take place without af- 
fecting its undoubted Hexactincllid character. 

Again, the spicules of Protospongia arc separate ; they are not 
united either by envelopment in a common coating or by ankylosis : 
and hence they must clearly be assigned to the Lyssakina of Zittel, 
a group nearly eciuivalent to Carter’s division of the Sarco-hex- 
actinellidoD. 

The nearer relations of Protospongia cannot at present be defined. 
Its chief differences from other Lyssakino Hexactinellids depend on 
negative characters, and consequently may very possibly be but the 
expression of our present imperfect knowledge of its original nature. 
For the present wo must rest content with the knowledge of the 
fact that it is a true Lvssakiue Hexactinellid. 


Discussion, 

Prof. Duncan expressed his pleasure at hearing so good a descrip- 
tion of an ancient sponge. We were much indebted to Bowerbank, 
Carter, Zittel, and Mr. Sollas for their work among the sponges. He 
had himself obtained from a coral dredged from about ^0 fathoms 
in the Atlantic a sponge which presented some analogies to Proto- 
spongia. He would be glad to know if Mr. SoUas thought Proto- 
spongia part of the dermal structure of a large sponge. 
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Dr. Hicks described his discovery of Protosponyict. He had never 
found it otherwise than pyritized. This condition, he had observed, 
was particularly common in fossilized horny organisms in the Cam- 
brian rocks. 

The President remarked on the abundance of pyritized remains 
at certain horizons, and on the value of the collection made by 
Hr. Hicks from the Cambrian rocks. 

Mr. SoLLAs said he inclined to the view that Protospongia was 
part of the dermal structure ; but still it was strange that no other 
part was found, and so far as the evidence went it was quite as 
strong for the sponge being complete. As for the occurrence of 
pyritized fossils, one might expect that under similar circumstances 
fossils would be similarly preserved. 
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2S. Oil Annelid Jaws from the Wenlock and Lddlow Formations 
of the West of England. By George Jennings Hinde, Esq., 
F.G.S. (Read May 12, 1880.) 

[Plate XIV.] 

In the paper which I had the honour to bring before the Society in 
the early part of last year, on Annelid jaws from the Palaeozoic 
rocks of Canada and Scotian d^% I ventured to express an opinion that 
these small bodies would be very likely found in rocks of similar age 
in this country. Since that time I have had the opportunity of 
searching various exposures of the Silurian rocks at Dudley, Much 
Wenlock, and Iron Bridge, in Shropshire, all well-known localities 
for Wenlock fossils ; and in each place I have discovered Annelid 
jaws more or less abundantly. In quarries at Stoke-Edith, and near 
Ludlow, the rocks of Upper Ludlow ago also yielded these remains, 
though by no means so abundantly or in such a good state of 
preservation as the Wenlock rocks — a result perhaps rather owing 
to the less favourable character of the matrix for their preservation 
and to the more limited exposures of the rock-surfaces than to any 
deficiency in the number of the Annelids. Altogether, from the 
above-mentioned localities my search produced between two and 
three hundred specimens of these minute remains : but the greater 
number of these proved on examination to be only fragmentary 
specimens ; many perish in the process of cleaning them away from 
the matrix ; and thus only about one fourth of the total number are 
available for description. It is a matter of surprise that these 
fossils, occurring thus numerous^ in a district renowned as a clas- 
sical hunting-ground for Hilurian fossils, should hitherto have 
escaped the notice of geologists ; but their very small dimensions 
(the largest specimen met with not exceeding one fifth of an inch 
in length) will sufiiciently explain the cause of their long con- 
cealment. 

The character of the rocks containing these jaws is closely similar 
to that in which they abound in Canada. In the Wenlock district 
they appear in the bluish-grey calcareous shales or mudstones 
which form strata of greater or less thickness between the bods of 
limestone ; and in quarrying this rock these intervening shales are 
usually piled up on one side in large mounds of debris. It is only 
on the surfaces of shale recently exposed that these fossils are 
visible ; nor are they by any means uniformly dispersed in it ; for whilst 
in one part of a quarry fragments can be noticed on every slab of 
rock, in another part of the same quarry similar shale proves desti- 
tute of all traces of them. The Upper Ludlow rocks, as shown in 
quarries at Stoke-Edith and on the banks of the river Teme at Lud- 
low, are more arenaceous and of a much harder character than 
those of Wenlock age ; and consequently these fragile remains have 
^ Quart. Joum. GeoL Soc. vol. xxxv. p. 370. 
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suffered more injury than in the deposits of finer material. There 
are in these same Upper Ludlow strata the shelly tubes of Serpu- 
pulites longissimus^ Murchison, and the transversely striated 
riband-like markings of Trachyderma coriaceum, Phillips, both of 
which forms have been referred to Annelids ; but I have not met 
with any of the jaws in such juxtaposition with either of these 
fossils as to give ground for the supposition that they may have 
belonged to the same animals. 

In respect to the condition in which those jaws occur, there is a 
close correspondence with the American forms. They are composed 
of the same brittle chitinous material, and when unwoathered they 
have the same glossy black lustre. Unfortunately, also, they have 
been similarly detached from their natural positions and indivi- 
dually scattered in the muddy sediments, so that there is the same 
difficulty about their satisfactory classification. In addition to the 
minute bodies which can be definitely determined to bo portions of 
the mouth-apparatus of Annelids, there are on some of the rock- 
surfaces numerous minute, dark, chitinous fragments, of no definite 
shape, which are not imi)robably portions of the skin of the same 
animals. Similar fragments are also present in some of the Ame- 
rican rocks ; and if they arc rightly referred to the horny integument 
of these Worms, these animals must have possessed a greater amount 
of chitin in their skins than their modern congeners, whoso body- 
covering is of such a delicate character as to render it very unlikely 
to leave any traces in the fossil state. J udging from the quantity 
of these fragments, and the number of the jaws, the Errant Annelids 
must have been very abundant, at least locally, in the Silurian 
period. 

Whilst there is a similarly great variety of form in the English 
fossil jaws, there is no striking difference from those already described 
from America, but, on the contrary, a most remarkable resemblance, 
considering the great distance which intervenes between the re- 
spective localities whence they come. Equally remarkable, as proving 
the persistency of form and wide dispersion of those animals, is the 
fact that whilst some forms are common to the relatively equivalent 
Clinton and Niagara rocks of Canada, an equal number of these 
jaws are identical with those from tho older Cincinnati group of 
America, a formation generally regarded as the equivalent of tho 
Bala of this country. Even in the jaws which I regard as distinct 
from tho American forms, it will be seen, on comparing the ap- 
pended description and figures with those of the former paper on tho 
subject, that the variations are but small in amount, and principally 
depend on minor differences of form. As a rule, the dimensions of 
the jaws, even of those of the same species, are less than in tho 
American examples, tho largest English specimen met with not ex- 
ceeding 2^ lines in length, whilst some of the American forms are 
3J lines long. 

""in classifying these jaws I have adopted the same grouping as in 
my former paper, not, however, without being thoroughly conscious 
of its tentative character, as serving for paJ^Bontological reference 
Q. J. G. S. No. 143. 2 c 
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rather than as presenting exact zoological arrangement. Indepen- 
dently of the difficulties arising from the detached positions of the 
particular jaws which compose the mouth-apparatus of the same 
animal, it would appear, if wo may judge from their great variations 
in existing Annelids, that these organs are very insufficient for a basis 
of classification. On this point M. Claparedc, one of the greatest 
authorities on recent Aimelids, makes the following remarks * ; — “ If 
it is possible to make use of the jaws in a certain measure as cha- 
racteristic of the tribal divisions, on the other hand their employ- 
ment appears impossible, or at least very difficult, for the limitation 
of the genera ; and I acknowledge that this fact surprises me. On 
one hand very different jaws are met with in the same genus ; on the 
other, identical jaws are frequent in different genera.^’ 

As there is every indication that the Silurian Annelids possessed 
the same variations in their mouth-apparatus which thus charac- 
terizes the living members of the same order, it will be seen that, 
in the absence of other recognizable structures, much uncertainty 
must inevitably attend the arrangement of these fossil jaws under 
different generic divisions. 

In addition to giving descriptions of new forms, I have deemed it 
useful to make brief references to show which have been already 
described from the American rocks. 


ANNELIDA POLYCHJETA. 

Genus Eunicites, Ehlers. 

Etjnicites major, Hinde, 

Eunicites major, Hinde, Quart. Journ. Gcol. Soc. vol. xxxv. 
plate xviii. fig. 1. 

The only English specimen of this species met with is less trun- 
cate posteriorly, has more acute denticles, and is smaller than the 
generality of the typical forms from the Cincinnati group. Its 
length is line, width | line. 

Locality and formation. Wren’s nest, Dudley: Wenlock group. 

Eunicites curtus, Hinde. (PI. XIY. fig. 1.) 

J aw consisting of an oblong compressed plate, widest in the an- 
terior portion, the posterior end truncate, the base nearly straight ; 
on the upper margin a series of twelve denticles, the first six of which 
are subequal, blunted, and nearly upright, and the others pointed 
and directed backwards. Length 1 lino, width | line. This form 
is allied to E, varians, Grinnell, sp., but is shorter, more compressed, 
and with fewer denticles. 

Loc, and form. Much Wenlock: Wenlock group. 


* Anuelides Ch^topodes du Golfe de Naples, p. 24. 
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Eitnicites VARiAirs, Grinnell, sp. 

Nereidavus varians, Grinnell, American Journal of Science, Sept. 
1877, p. 229. 

Eunidtes varians^ Hinde, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxv. 
p. 375, pi. xviii. figs. 2, 3, 5. 

The examples of this species correspond with the American forms 
in almost eyery respect, save that they are of much smaller size. 
The jaw is nearly straight ; the anterior portion is slightly convex 
and incurved, and the posterior end blunted. On the upper margin 
there are from ten to eighteen teeth, of which the first three or four 
are nearly upright and rounded, and the others more or loss acute 
and directed backwards. In some of the specimens there are indi- 
cations of a small rod or support attached to the inner side of the 
anterior portion of the jaw, of a similar character to the flangeliko 
base occurring in the genus Lumhriconerdtes. The specimens vary 
from I line to 1 line in length. 

Loc, andform» Wren’s Nest, Dudley: Wcnlock group. 

Ettxicites clintonensis, Hinde. 

Eunidtes clintonensis^ Hinde, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxv. 
p. 381, pi. xix. fig. 21. 

Less difference exists between the forms of this species and E, va^ 
rians than in the Canadian examples of the two species. In 
E, dintonensis, however, the anterior portion is more elevated and 
the denticles are more uniform than in E, varians. There is a groat 
resemblance also between this species and Lumhriconereites ha^ 
salis, H. ; but this latter has a wide basal flange supporting tho 
ridge which carries tho denticles. This flange is not always ex- 
posed to view; and it is probable that some at least of the examples 
referred to E. dintonensis may really possess the flange which is 
distinctive of the genus Lumhriconereites. 

The average length of the specimens is 1 line. 

Loc, and form. Much Wcnlock; Wren’s Nest, Dudley: Wenlock 
group. 

Euxicites coeoxatus, Hinde. 

Eunidtes coronatus, Hinde, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxv, 
p. 381, pi. XX. fig. 9. 

The examples of this form are somewhat smaller, less convex, 
and with two or three more denticles than the forms from the Clin- 
ton rocks of Canada. They closely resemble the paragnaths ” in 
tho recent genus Eunice. Length f line, depth ^ line nearly. 

Loc. and form. Wren’s Nest, Dudley : Wenlock group. 

Euxicites CHiEOMORPHirs, Hinde, var. minor. (PI. XIV. fig. 10.) 

Jaw triangular, strongly convex, the sides gently curved, on the 
upper margin six upright blunted teeth. Length of upper edge 
i line, depth f line nearly. This variety is much smaller, less ex- 
tended, and with fewer denticles than E, chiromorphus. 

Loc, and form. Wren’s Nest, Dudley : Wenlock group. 

2o 2 
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Etjnicites unguicdlus, Hinde. (PI. XIV. fig. 11.) 

Jaw somewhat semioval, flattened, or slightly concave ; the base 
straight, with a small oblique projection at the anterior end ; an 
atched upper margin, with nine denticles, of which the two largest 
are slightly incurved. Length | line, depth $ line. This form, 
like the two preceding, appears to have been one of the “para- 
gnaths,” or small anterior jaw-plates of the animal. 

Loc, cindform. Wren’s Nest, Dudley: Wenlock group. 

Genus (Enonites, Hinde, 1879. 

CEnonites eegtjlabis, Hinde. (PI. XIY. fig. 2.) 

Jaw subtriangular, compressed, with a slightly projecting knob- 
like elevation at the angle in the centre of the base, a prominent 
curved hook at the anterior end, the upper margin straight and 
carrying a series of thirteen teeth. Length 1 line, width -I line. 
This form is allied to (E. cmieatiis^ II., from the Cincinnati group, 
but diifors in its more triangular outline, the elevation at the basal 
angle, and its larger size. 

Loc, and form. Wren’s Nest, Dudley: Wenlock group. 

CEnonites naviformis, Hinde. (PI. XIV. fig. 3.) 

Jaw oblong, compressed, the basal margin curved and having a 
small notch in the centre, the posterior end truncate ; the anterior 
tooth bent slightly out of plane with the plate of the jaw ; on the 
nearly straight upper margin are ten blunted denticles. Length 

I line. 

This form is closely related to (E, ampins^ H., from the Clinton 
group of Canada, from which it is distinguished by the uniform 
series of teeth and the notched base. 

Loc, and form. Wren’s Nest, Dudley: Wenlock group. 

(Enonites cuneatus, Hinde. 

(Enonites cuneatus, Hinde, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxv. 
pp. 377, 381, pi. xviii. fig. 11. 

The English examples of this form, with the exception of a slight 
difference in the curvature of tho anterior hook and a less number 
of the minute denticles, are identical with those from the Cincinnati 
and Clinton formations of America. The specimens do not exceed 
half a line in length. 

Loc, and form. Iron Bridge, Shropshire ; Wenlock group. 

(Enonites cuneatus, Hinde, var.^HUMiLis. (PI. XIV. fig. 6.) 

Jaw semioval, compressed, with a delicate anterior hook, slightly 
bent outwards, and on tho nearly straight upper margin of the jaw 

II subequal denticles. The variety differs from the typical (E, cm- 
neatus in the relatively smaller anterior hook, which is followed, 
without any interval, by the smaller denticles. Length | line. 

Loc, and form. Iron Bridge ; Wren’s Nest, Dudley : Wenlock 
group. 
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(Enonites iNiEQUALis, Hinde. 

(Enonites incequalis, Hinde, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxv. 
p. 376, pi. xviii. fig. 8. 

The anterior hook is of a more blunted character, and the den- 
ticles are not so prominent as in the figured examples of this form 
from the Cincinnati group ; but in these respects it closely agrees 
with the American specimens from the Clinton group, which I have 
referred to the same species. Length 1.J line, width J lino. 

Loc. and form. Ludlow: Upper Ludlow formation. 

(Enonites PRiEACUTus, Hinde. (PI. XIV. fig. 4.) 

Jaw elongated, narrow ; the anterior portion widest, and strongly 
curved inwards, the posterior extremity obliquely blunted; the 
anterior tooth incurved, followed by a series of aoii tel y pointed teeth, 
about thirteen in number. Length | lino. 

This form is allied to (E. incequalis, but may readily be distin- 
guished therefrom by the incurvature of the primary tooth and the 
acutely pointed character of the smaller denticles. 

Loc. and form. Much Wenlock; Wenlock group. 

(Enonites insignificans, Hinde. (PI. XIV. fig. 5.) 

Jaw narrow, elongated, of nearly equal width throughout, slightly 
bent towards the posterior end ; in front a single prominent tooth, 
followed immediately by six extremely minute denticles, which 
spring from the anterior third of the upper margin, the remaining 
portion not showing any denticles. A slightly elevated ridge borders 
the basal margin. Length J line, 

Loc. and Form. Ludlow : Upper Ludlow group. 

(Enonites asperbus, Hinde. (PI. XIV. figs. 7 & 8.) 

Jaws composed of an elongated, compressed or slightly concave 
plate, either rounded or truncate at the posterior extremity, having in 
front a stout single hook, either in the same plane with or oblique to 
the main portion of the jaw ; the upper margin nearly straight, in 
some instances apparently smooth, in otliers provided with minute 
crcnulations or very numerous small denticles. Tliore is considerable 
variation in the different examples of this abundant form ; but they 
all appear to belong to the same species. One of the largest speci- 
mens has a length of one line, and is about | line in width, whilst 
the smaller forms are about half this size. 

Loc. and form. Much Wenlock ; Wren’s Nest, Dudley ; Wenlock 
Group. Ludlow ; Stoke Edith : Upper Ludlow. 

(Enonites tubulatus, Hinde. (PI. XIV. fig. 9.) 

Jaw narrow, elongated and subcylindrical, basal margin undu- 
lated; the posterior extremity apparently truncate; anteriorly a 
relatively stout obliquely curved hook, and on the upper margin a 
row of minute denticles or crenulations. Length 1| line. 
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This species, in its elongated tubular form, differs considerably 
from any other form of these jaws. It appears to be rare, as I have 
found only a single specimen. 

LoCm (mdform, Wrenfe Nest, Dudley: Wenlock group. 


Genus Ahabelliteb, Hinde, 1879. 

Ababbllites corntittts, Hinde. 

Arahellites comwte, Hinde, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxv. 
p. 377, plate xviii. figs. 13, 14, 15. 

This beautiful form occurs equally well preserved in the Silu- 
rian rocks of England as in the Cambro-silurian of Canada. The 
only variations that can be noticed are that the anterior hook is re- 
latively more robust, and the smaller denticles are more acutely 
pointed and slightly further apart from each other. There is more 
uniformity in the dimensions of the English specimens, which average 
1| line in length and ^ line in width ; there are about 14 of the 
smaller denticles, the last three being extremely minute. It is an 
interesting fact that these Wenlock specimens arc identical with the 
forms from the relatively older strata of the Cincinnati group of 
Canada ; whilst the allied species A. eleyans, from the contemporane- 
ous or homotaxial Clinton group, does not appear to be represented in 
the Wenlock strata. 

Loo. and form. Much Wenlock : Wenlock group. 

Arabellites extekbxjb, Hinde. (PL XIV. fig. 12.) 

The main portion of the jaw formed of a relatively thick, some- 
what concave plate with a prominent knuckle-shaped posterior ex- 
tremity ; the basal margin is curved, with a stout sharp-pointed an- 
terior hook oblique to the main portion ; the upper margin is prolonged 
backwards to form an extended arm on which there is a series of 
recurved denticles. The number of denticles altogether on the 
upper margin is about 15. Length 1| line; width J line. 

The tooth-bearing extension renders this species very distinct 
from any of the preceding, A form closely allied to, if not identical 
with the present species also occurs in the Cincinnati group at 
Toronto ; but the only example I have of it is not sufficiently perfect 
to allow of description. 

hoc, and form. Much Wenlock ; Iron Bridge: Wenlock group. 

Arabeelites spicatijs, Hinde. (PI. XIY. fig. 13.) 

Main portion of jaw subrhomboidal in form and concave, with an 
elongated anterior hook, the extremity of which is wanting in the 
specimen ; the posterior extremity is hollowed out, and has an ele- 
vated spike-like projection at the comer of the base ; the upper 
margin is nearly straight and extended backwards beyond the main 
portion of the jaw ; there are about 10 small denticles. The reverse 
or inner side of the jaw shows a deep groove beneath the anterior 
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margin, which extends to the cavity passing just below the tipper 
hook. Length line ; width nearly ^ line. 

This form is allied to the preceding, A. extenmSi, but differs in the 
spike at the comer of the base, the less extension the upper 
margin, and the fewer denticles. 

Aeabellites spicatfs, var. contractfs. (PL XIV. figs. 14 & 15.) 

Jaw oblong, convex, with a relatively elongated anterior hook, 
not in the same plane with the anterior portion of the jaw, but 
obliquely curved (the point of the hook is wanting in the specimen) ; 
the posterior extremity is obliquely truncate ; there are from 7 to 
10 small denticles on a slightly elevated ridge, which extends in an 
oblique direction below the upper ridge of the jaw. On the reverse’ 
or inner side there is a deep groove traversing the jaw subccntrally, 
and extending to the oval aperture of the cavity below the hook. 
Length 1 line. 

This variety differs from A, spicatm in wanting the extension of 
the upper margin, and in the different position and smaller number 
of the denticles. 

Loc, and form, Muph Wen lock: Wonlock group. 

Ababellites sflcatfs, Hinde. 

Glyccrites sulcatus, Hinde, (iuaii. Journ. (uiol. Soc. vol. xxxv. 
p. 380, pi. xix. fig. 1. 

The specimens in the Cincinnati group, from which I described 
this species, presented only the reverse or inner side of the jaw, and 
led me to suppose that it consisted merely of a simple curved hook 
similar to that present in the existing genus Glycera, I have now, 
however, been able to extract some of these jaws quite free from 
the rock matrix, and find that they possess on the front or outer 
surface a row of minute denticles, which would indicate that they 
more closely approach the genus Arahellitcs ; and I therefore pro- 
pose to place them under the latter genus. Examples of this form 
quite undistinguishable from specimens from the Cincinnati group 
are by no means unfrequent in the English Silurian. 

Loc, and form. Much Wcnlock; Wren’s Host, Hudloy : Wenlock 
group. Ludlow : Upper Ludlow group. 

Arabellites obtfsfs, Hinde. (PI. XIY. fig. 10.) 

Jaw subtriangular, compressed, the base straight, with a short 
blunted extension below ; the anterior tooth curved, followed by a 
series of five blunted denticles. Length ^ line. 

This small form appears to be allied to A. cremdatm, from the 
Cincinnati group, from which it differs in the form and number of 
its denticles as well as in its smaller proportions. 

Loc, and form. Much Wonlock: Wenlock group. 

Arabellites arglicfs, Hinde. (PL XIV. fig. 17.) 

Jaw somewhat crescentifonn, compressed, the anterior border ox^ 
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tending obliquely downwards to form a rod-like prolongation, the 
posterior end truncate, a relatively stout curved anterior hook sepa- 
rated by an interval from the 8 blunted nearly upright denticles on 
the slightly arched upper margin of the jaw. Length 1 line ; width 
§ line. Abundant. 

This form of jaw is of the same type as -4. Zunato,!!., but differs 
in the projecting anterior hook, the truncated extremity, and the 
fewer denticles. 

IjOc, and form. Much Wenlock ; Iron Bridge : AYcnlock group, 
Ludlow ; Stoke Edith : Upper Ludlow group. 

Arabbliites similis, Hindc. 

. Arahellites similis, Hinde, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxv 
pp. 382, 384, pi. XX. fig. 8. 

Examples of this form, though not unfrequent, are in a poor state 
of preservation ; so that it is difBcult to determine whether they pro- 
perly belong to this or tho allied form A, cristatus. Whilst some 
are undoubtedly identical with A, similis, there are certain speci- 
mens which in their dimensions and the form of the denticles appear 
to be intermediate between A, similis and A, cristatus, 

Loc, and form. Much Wenlock ; Wenlock group. Ludlow ; 
Stoke Edith : Upi)er Ludlow group. 


Genus Lijmbriconereites, Ehlers, 1868. 

Lumbriconereites basalib, Hinde. 

Lumhriconereites basalis, Hinde, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. 
XXXV. p. 383, plate xix. fig. 22. 

The English examples of this species do not possess the stout 
anterior tooth, and are of smaller dimensions than the Canadian 
forms ; but in their general figure, number of denticles, and di- 
stinctive flange they are similar. Average length 1 line. 

Loc, and form. Much Wenlock ; Wren’s Nest, Dudley : Wenlock 
group. 


Genus Statjrocephalites, Hinde, 1879. 

Statirocephalites serrula, Hinde. (PI. XIV. figs. 18-20.) 

Jaw elongated, compressed, in some instances having the anterior 
border slightly incurved ; generally, however, the jaw-plate is flattened 
and in shape like the blade of a common hand-saw ; the posterior 
end narrowed and slightly truncate ; on the upper margin a series 
of from 15 to 17 denticles, gradually diminishing in size towards the 
posterior end. The denticles are of very varying forms in different 
examples — either short and rounded, triangular and pointed, or 
needle-shaped ; and they are either upright or directed backwards. 
In the majority of examples the anterior tooth is but slightly larger 
than the next following it in the series ; but occasionally it is more 
prominent, yet similar in form and direction to the others in the 
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same ydw. There is a great variety in the size of different examples, 
the smallest being only | line in length, while the largest is lines 
long and f line wide. 

This form approaches very closely to the S, niagarensis, II., from 
the Niagara formation of Canada; but it is loss incurved, and gene- 
rally a wider and larger speeies. It is the most abundant of any 
of the Annelid jaws, and occurs in all the localities of the Wenlock 
formation in very excellent preservation. 

Loc, and form. Much Wenlock ; Iron Bridge ; Wren’s Nest, 
Dudley : Wenlock group. 


Genus Nereidavttb, Grinnoll, 1877. 

Nebeidavus antiutjus, Hinde. (PI. XIV. fig. 21.) 

J aw elongated, widest at the posterior extremity and gradually 
tapering to the anterior obliquely projecting hook ; the central por- 
tion slightly concave ; the basal margin curved ; the nearly straight 
upper margin carries numerous minute crcnulations. The reverse 
or under surface gently convex, and near the posterior end an oval 
aperture. Length 1 lino ; greatest width j lino. 

Loc. and form. Iron Bridge, Salop : Wenlock group. 


Summary, 

Of the 27 forms mentioned in this paper, 21 are found only in ilie 
Wenlock ^oup ; 4 are common to the Wenlock and Ludlow, and 
2 are restricted to the Ludlow group. There are in the Wenlock 
strata 8 forms which have already been described from the Ameri- 
can rocks ; of these, 2 are mot with in the Cincinnati and Clinton 
groups as well as the Wenlock, 3 appear in the Cincinnati and 
Wenlock and are absent from the Clinton, and 3 are present in the 
Clinton and Wenlock and not in the Cincinnati group. Two of the 
forms from the Ludlow group are also present in the American 
rocks ; one of these is present in both the Cincinnati and Clinton, the 
other in the Cincinnati group only. The close relationship of these 
Annelid remains in such widely separated localities is not only shown 
by the number of the forms which are identical, but also by the 
very general resemblance which exists in those forms which are 
here provisionally described as new. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIV. 

Fossil Annelid Jaws from the Wenlock and Ludlow Formations. 

Fig. 1. Eunicites mrtus^ H. : X 12. Much Wenlock. 

2. (Enonites regularise H. : X 12. Dudley. 

3. naviformise H. : X 12. Dudlw. 

4. prcsacutuSelS..-. X 12. Much Wenlock. 

5. vnsignificanse II. : X 16. Ludlow. 

6. cmeatusy var. hwmlis : X 16. Iron Bridge, Salop. 



^ 4jnna£t» lium nxat r&s imaxxx Am timim khucahorb. 

S||t Y. tSko^i^ taperm, A ; x 12. Stofce Sditii. 
g; — ^ 12, Much Wenlock. 

9, H. : X 10. Dudley. 

I, 0, chin>mofj)AuSf var. minor, x 16. Dudley. 

II. — m0ticulus, H. : X 16. Dudley. 

1% ArabeUites extenms, H. : X 10. Iron Bridge, Salop. 

Ig. <— spieaim, H. : X 12. Much Wenlot^. 

14^ 15i — ^]^iecUu8, var. eontraoius : X 12. Fi|f. 14 represents the upper 
or outer, fie. 15 the under or inside of this species : X 12. 
Much Wenlock. 

16. — ohtusust H. : X 12. Much Wenlock. 

17. anglicvSy H. X 12. Much Wenlock. 

18-20. Staurocephaliiea semdUf H. Three different examples of this 
species Fig. 18, X 10 ; fig. 19, X 8, and fig, 20, X 20. All 

21. Nerddaxm antiquus^ H. : X 12. Iron Bridge, Salop. 
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29. The CLAssmoATiON of the Tbetiaet Peeiob hy meam of the Mam- 
malia. By W. Botd Dawkins, M.A., F.E.S., F.G.S., Professor 
of Geology in Owens College^ (Read April 14, 1880.) 

Contents. 
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16. The Development of Antlers in the Doer. 

17. The Pleistocene Mammalia. 

18. The Early Pleistocene Mammals of Britain. 

19. The Magnitude of the Break between the Plio- and Pleistocene Periods. 

20. The Mid-Pleistocene Mammalia of Britain. 

21. The Late Pleistocene Mammalia of Britain. 

22. The Prehistoric Mammalia of the British Isles. 

23. The Characteristic Forms. 

24. The Historic Mammalia of the British Isles. 

25. The Prehistoric and Historic Divisions belong to the Tertiary Period. 

26. General Conclusions. 


1. Introduction, 

The classification of the Tertiary, or tho third of the groat life- 
periods, sketched in outline more than fifty years ago, and since then 
altered in no important degree, seems to me not to be in harmony 
with our present knowledge ; and the definitions of the series of 
events which took place in it have been materially modified by 
recent discoveries in various parts of the world. The terms 
Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene* no longer express tho idea of per- 
centages of living species on which they were based, and Qua- 
ternary, Post-Tertiary, and Recent are founded on an assumed great 
break in the life-history between tho present day and the Tertiary 
period, comparable to that which separates the Secondary from the 
Tertiary or the Primary periods, a break which has been disproved by 
more recent inquiries. It has therefore seemed to me opportune to lay 
before the Society the results of tho investigations which I have 
carried on for some years into these questions, and to propose a 
classification of the Tertiary period of Europe by appealing to the 

* The “ Miocene” and “ Pliocene ” of the text have been substituted for the 

Meiocene ” and Pleioceuo ” of the author, which appear to him to agree better 
with their Greek roots. 
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Mammalia, by applying the same method by which the Pleistocene 
and the Prehistoric periods have already been defined*. 


2. The YcHue of Invertebrates and Vertebrates in Classification. 

The Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene divisions of the Tertiary period 
are based upon the varying percentages of living Mollusca in a com- 
parison of three thousand fossil with five thousand living forms ; and 
the term Pleistocene t was subsequently invented to imply a nearer 
approximation to existing nature. Since that time the number of 
living Mollusca in the various groups has been materially altered by 
a wider area of observation, and it has been found impossible to map 
off the Pleistocene from the Pliocene on the one hand, and from the 
Prehistoric on the other, by their means, since by far the larger 
majority of the Mollusca now living in our seas date from the Pli- 
ocene ago. In other words, the Mollusca have not changed with 
sufficient swiftness to allow of their being used to classify the later 
Tertiary divisions. Nor have the invertebrate faunas of Europe 
generally changed fast enough to mark the later Tertiary divisions. 
They arrived at their equilibrium towards the close of the Secondary 
period. The lower vertebrates also had passed through their most 
important biological changes before the beginning of the Tertiary, 
and in the Eocene ago we find ourselves confronted by fishes, am- 
phibians, and reptiles belonging, for the most part, to living genera. 
It is only when we appeal to the highest of all, the Placental Mam- 
malia, that we are able to note specific changes which are sufficiently 
rapid for the purposes of classification. They appear in the Eocene 
age, as Prof. Gaudry happily terms it, on ideine evolution and 
were in the same transitory condition throughout the greater part 
of the Tertiary that is seen in the lower animals of the Primary and 
Secondary periods. 

3. The Pri'mifile of Classification, 

The fossil Mammalia of Europe, and (so far as I am able to judge 
from the works of Marsh, Leidy, and Cope) of America also, pre- 
sent stages of specialization which coincide with the geological 
divisions, and enable us to attach new definitions to the old names, 
as follows : — 

* International Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology. Norwich volume, 
t Lyell, * Principles,’ 1st edit. iii. 1833 ; ‘ Antiquity of Man,’ 1st edit, p. 3. 
t Les Enchainements. 
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Characteristics. 

VI. Historic, in wliicli the events are re- 
corded in History. 

Historical Record. 

V. Prehistoric, in which domestic ani- 
mals and cultivated fruits appear. 

Man abundant. Domestic ani- 
mals. Cultivated fruits. 

IV. Pleistocene, in which living species of 
Placental Mammals are more abun- 
dant than the extinct. 

Man appears. Living species 
abundant. 

III. Pliocene, in which living species of 
Placental Mammals appear. 

Living species appear. 

II. Miocene, in whioli the alliance be- 
tween living and Placental Mam- 
mals is more close than before. 

Living genera appear. 

I. Eocene, in which the Placental Mam- 
mals now on the earth were repre- 
sented by allied forms belonging to 
existing Orders and Families. 

i Living Orders and Families ap- 
1 pear. 

i 

1 
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The orders, families, genera, and species in the above table, when 
traced forward in time, thus fall into the shape of a genealogical tree, 
with its trunk hidden in the Secondary period, and its branchlets 
(the living species) passing upwards from the Pliocene — a tree of 
life, with living mammalia for its fruit and foliage. Were the ex- 
tinct species taken into account, it would be seen that they fill in 
the intervals separating one living form from another, and that they, 
too, grow more and more like the living forms as they approach 
nearer to the present day. 

It must be remembered that in the above definitions the fossil 
marsupials are purposely ignored, because they began their specia- 
lization in the Secondary term, and had arrived in the Eocene at 
the stage which is marked by the presence of a living genus — the 
Bidelphys Each of the above groups of mammalia will be taken 
separately, beginning with the Eocene period. 

4. The Eocene Mammalia of Britain and France. 

The Mammalia which lived in Eocene Britain and Prance fall 
naturally into three groups — (1) the Lower or Pre-niimmulitic, 
(2) the Middle or the Nummulitic, and (3) the Upper or Post- 
nummulitic. In determining the British species in the accompany- 
ing lists, I have used the works of Prof. Owenf, and have to 
acknowledge the valuable aid of Mr. William Davies, of the British 
Museum, in which collection, and in the Woodwaxdian at Cam- 
bridge, most of the specimens are preserved. Those of Prance, 
obtained principally from the works of Professors Gervais and 
Gaudry t,have for the most part been checked by mo in the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris and other Prench collections. 

4 a. Principal Eocene Mammalia of Britain. 

LOWER EOCENE. 

MARSUriALlA. 

Didelphys oolchesteri, Ow. Woolwich and Reading beds, Kyson. 

Ungulata Perissodactyla. 

Hyracotherium leporinum, Ow. Woolwich and Reading beds, Kyson. 

cuniculus, Uw. Woolwich and Reading beds, Kyson. 

Coryphodon eoccenus, Ow. London Clay, Harwich. 

Pliolophus vulpiceps, Ow. London Clay, Harwich. 

MID EOCENE. 

UWGULATA PeRISSODACTYLA. 

Lophiodon minimus, Ow. Bracklesham. 


* ^Peratherium of Gervais. In the view in the text, I am following 
Gaudry. 

t ‘Palaeontology’ and ‘British Fossil Mammalia.’ 

t Gervais, * PaRontologie Fran^aise,’ 4to, 1859; Gaudry, ‘ Sur lesEnchaine- 
ments du monde animal,’ 8vo, 1878. 
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UPPEE EOCENE. 

Marsupialia. 

Didelphys* Hordwell. 

Carnivora (Marsupialia). 
Hyiunodon leptorhynchus, Blainv, Hordwell. 

Ungulata Pbrissodactyla. 

Anchitlierium radegondense, Gerv.^ Bembridgo. 
Palaeotberium crassuin, Cuv. Hordwell. 

magnum, Cuv, Bembridge. 

medium, Cuv, Binstead. 

minus, Ow. Hordwell. 

Paloplotliorium annectens, Ow, Hordwell. 

Ungulata Artiodactyla non Euminantia. 

Anthracotherium. Hempstead, Bembridge, 
Microolioerus eriuacoua, N. V, Wood, Hordwell. 
Chmropotamus Cuvier i, Ow. Isle of Wight. 
Hichodon cuspidatus, Ow. Hordwell. 
Anoplotheriurn commune, Cuv. Binstead. 

Ungulata Artiodactyla Euminantia. 
Dichobune ovinum, Ow. Binstead. 

cervinum, Ow. Binstead. 

Eodentia. 

Thoridomys. 

Primates, Lemueid/E. 
Acotherulum. 


. 4 h. Principal Eocene Mammalia of France. 

LOWEE E0CENE=0ETHE0C6NE, GervaU, p. 324. 
Marsupialia Carnivora. 

Arctocyon primajvus, Gerv, Palaeonictis gigantea, Blainv. 

Ungulata Pbrissodactyla. 

Coryphodon antbracoideum, Ow. 

MID EOCENE=EOCfiNE, Getvaie, p. 827. 

Ungulata Peribsodactyla. 

Lophiodon, 10 species. Propalffiotberium, 2 species. 

Pachynolopbus, 5 species. 

Ungulata Artiodactyla. 

Ancbilophus. Heterobyus. 


Ungulata Artiodactyla Euminantia. 

Diohobttoe. 
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UPPER EOCENErrPROICfeNE, Gervais, p. 328. 
Marsupialia. 

Didelphys, C'wi;.=Peratherium, Gcrv., 5 species. 

Provivcrra cayluxi, Gaudry*. 

Hycenodon, 3 species. 

Pterodon dasyuroides, Blainv. 

Ungulata Peeissodactyla. 

Anchitherium (?) Dumasii, Gerv. Paloplotherium, 2 species. 

radegondense, Gerv. Lophiotheriurn cervulum, Gtrv. 

Palflcotherium, 6 species. 

Ungulata AnTionACTYLA. 

Anoplotberium coniTiiune, Cm. Choeropotamus papisiensis, Cuv. 
Eurytherium latipes, Gerv. Cebochcerus, 2 species. 

Ungulata Artiodactyla Ruminantia. 

Araphimoeryx, 2 species. Cainotheriura (ITyajguliis), 2 species. 

Dicnobune leporinum, Cuv. Xipliodon, 3 species. 

Carnivora (? Marsupialia). 

Canis (?) parisiensist, Cuv, Galethylax Blainvillei, Gerv. 

Cynodictis lacustris, Gerv. Tylodon Honibresii, Gerv. 

Oyotberium parisiense, Gerv. Amphicyon. 

Rodentia. 

Plesiarct-omys Qervaisii, Brav. Theridomys, 2 species. 

Sciurufl fossilis, Cuv, 


CllIROPTERA. 

Vespertilio parisiensisf. 

Primates, Lemurida:. 

Adapis parisiensis, Ctiv. 

Adapis (Aphelotherium) Uuvernoyi, Gaudry. 

Acotheruliun. 

Tapirulus hyracinus, Gerv. 

5. Characteristic Forms of the Three Eocene Divisions, 

The few Lower-Eocene mammals which havo been preserved pre- 
sent characters of groat importance. Not only are the marsupials 
represented by a living genus, Didelphys (Opossum), but, as Prof. 
Gaudry has pointed out§, decided traces of a marsupial ancestry are 
to be observed in \heArctocyon and the Palceonictis — ^the former being 
allied to the bear in its dental characters and to the Marsupials in 
the low organization of its brain, and the latter in its teeth re- 
sembling the Tasmanian Dasyuro. They show that at this time 
the European Carnivores were intermediate between the Marsupials 
and the Placental mammals. 

* Lea Enohainements, c. 1. 

t This Eocene genus is too imperfect to be satisfactorily defined. 

t This Eocene genua has not been satisfactorily defined. 

§ Les Enchainements. 
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The presence of a living Marsupial genus in a fauna in which 
Placental living genera are absent might be expected, since the 
jMarsupials lived throughout the Secondary period, while the 
Placental mammals only appear in the Tertiary. The former thcro- 
tbre in the Lowor-Eoccuo age were in a more advanced stage of evo- 
lution than the latter. 

The Tapir-like Corypliodon is wddely distributed, and marks the 
liorizon of tlie Lower Eocene, not merely in France and Britain, 
but in Switzerland and North America. It was pentadactyle, and 
possessed a brain shown by Prof. Marsh to be remarkably small. 

The genus Loyhiodon appears to be characteristic of the Mid- 
Eocene Mammalia of Europe. 

In the Upper Eocenes the Carnivora present the same association 
of Marsupial with Placental characters which has been observed in 
the Lower Eocenes, and have not yet lost the traces of their descent 
from a long line of Marsu 2 )ial ancestors. Among the European 
Ungulates the Palaeothere and Ano^dotherc arc the two most charac- 
teristic forms. 

The U2)i3cr-Eoccne forests of Franco were also haunted by repre- 
sentatives of the highest order of Mammalia, or the Primates, which 
includes the families of M an, the Ape, and the Lemur. The Adajpis* * * § 
of the Paris basin, classified by Cuvier with the Ano^dotheres, has 
recently been iwovod to bo related to the last of these, as ■well as to 
the hoofed quadrupeds and Insectivorcs. To the same family also 
belong the Necrolonar’^^ discovered in the south of France, and the 
Ciienoj}itliecmX of Itiitimcyer, found in Switzerland. The family is 
also i)roved§ by Marsh and Cope to have inhabited the forests of 
North America during the whole of the Eocene age in New M.exico, 
Wyoming, Dakotah, and Nebraska. None of these arc identical 
with any living genus of Lemurs ; but all possess characters bringing 
them into relation with one or other of the families of hoofed qua- 
drupeds living in the Eocene j^criod. 

0. Tlie Miocene Mammalia, 

The Miocene Mammalia, represented in Britain by the Ilyojpo- 
tamus^ are well defined by discoveries made in various parts of the 

* Gervais, ‘ Zool. et Paleontologie Guiicrale,’ j). 28 et scq . ; ‘ Journ. de ZooV 
i. p. 476 ; ‘ Phosphorites de Quercy, Turn-et-G.’iroiino et Lot.’ 

t Filhol, ‘Journ. de Zool. ii. p. 476; Gaudry, op. cif. iv. p. 21 ; Delfortrie, 
op. cit. ii. p. 476; Gaudry, ‘ Les Enchainements,’ ch. x. 

f Rutimeyer, ‘ ticber die Ilerkunft unserer Thiorwelt ’ (4to, 1 867), p. 62. The 
fauna of tlie Bohnerz, in whicli the (JanrpifJiecm was found, is considered by 
Ileer to be of Mid-Eocene age. It seems to me more probable that it represents 
also the Upper and Lower divisions. The local deposit of Bohnerz (iron-ore) 
in Switzerland had begun in the Cretaceous age, and may have been continued 
throughout the Eocene j^eriod. The fauna contains characteristic forms of 
Up 2 ,>er- as well as Middle-Eocene species. 

§ Marsh, “Introduction and Sucoession of Vertebrate Life in America,” 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1877 ; Cope, “ Hyop- 
sodusy Report oi‘ U.S. Geological Survey of the Territories, Fossil Vertebrates, 
i. p. 75. 

Q. d. G. S. No. 143. 
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Continent, and appear to mo to fall naturally into three divisions — 
Lower, Middle, and Upper. 


7. The Loiver-Miocem Mammalia of France, 

The animals which characterize the Lower Miocenes of Prance 
consist of the following species derived from (1) St. Gerahd-lo-Puy 
(Allier), (2) Vaumas and St, Pourcin-siir-Hotre (Allier), (3) Issoire, 
Volvic (Piiy-dc-Domc). — Gervais, Zool. ct Pakwt. Fraiicj. pp. 341 ci 
seq, 

Maesupialia. 

Didelpliys = Peratlierinm (^>)^^ 

IlyfPTiodon Icptorliynchus, de Lah. (2). 


U NO ULATA PeBISSO DACTYEA. 

Kbinoceros iiiimitus, Cuvier (3). 

Tapiris Poireri, Pomel (2). 

UnGPLATA AllTrODACTYLA . 

Palajochoprus (llyotherium) (3), (o). 
Aiitbracothorium magnum, Cnv. 
Ilyopotanms borbonicus, Gci'V. (2). 

Uncixtlata Autiodactyga Kuminaxtia. 

Dremotlievium Fcigiiouxii, Geoff. (J), (o). 
Amphitragulus elpgans, Pomel (1), (‘i). 
Cainotliorium commune, Gerv. (1), iff). 
Syna])hodiia bracbygnallms, Pomel (;>). 


CAIlNrVOllA. 


Ampliicyon gracilis, J^omel (1). 

brevirostris, Gerv. (3). 

Yiverra prinunva, Pomei (o). 

antiqua, Bleiinv. (1). 

PotaiMotbcriiim Valetoni, Gerv. (1). 
Mustcla plesictis, de .Laiz. (1), 


Muslila Oroizeti, Vemtel (o). 

elegaus, Gerv. (1). 

socloria, Gerv. (.‘)). 

aiigiislifrons, Gerv. (1). 

miuuta, Gerv. ( I ). 


Eodentia. 

Steneofiber viciaceiisis, Gerv. (1). Myoxus luurinus, Pomel (1). 
Sciurus(l). Cricctodon (J3). 

Tberidomys broviceps, Gerv. {3). Titaiiomys risenoviensis, Meyer (1). 

Blain\illei, Gerv. (3), 


Insectivoea. 

Frinaceus arvensie, Blainv. (3). Sorex antiquus, Po7nel (1). 

Myogale naiadum, Poinel (3). Talpa uculidcntata, Blainv. (3). 

Plesiosorex soricinoides, Gerv. (3). aiitiqua, Blainv. (3). 

Mysaraebne Picteti, Pomel (3). 

The Mammalia of Eonzon, Villebramar, and Le Puy-cn-Yolay, con- 
sidered by Prof. Gaudry t to belong to a still lower horizon of the 

* These numbers relate to the above localities. 

t ‘Les Enchainements,’ p, 5, aud * Les Animaux Fossiles do Mont Leboron/ 
4to, p. 86. 
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Miocene than the above, will prohabl}', as Prof. Giervais suggests, 
ultimately ho classed with the Upper Eocene. 

8. The Characteristic Lotver-Miocene Forms. 

It appears from the examination of the lists of Miocene species, 
which I have selected as typical, that at least twenty-three living 
genera appear in the Miocene age, of which the following belong to 
the lower division : — 

llhinoceros, inihioceros. 

Tapir, Tapirus, 

Mustela, Mnstela. 

Viverra, Viverra. 

Squirrel, Sckiras. 

The genera surviving from the Eocene are : — 

Dkldplnfs. Anvldtli arluri i . 

ITyivnodon. 

The genus Xiphodon is represented by the more specialized Am- 
pkitrayidus. 

The two most characteristic genera arc the hog-like Jfijopotamits 
and the Anthracotherlam, with back teeth like tlie hog, and witli 
premolars, canines, and incisors as well adapted for piercing and 
dividing flesh as in the Carnivores. There wore no true hogs, nor 
representatives of the family of ele])hants ; and in a largo and varied 
group of animals representing iho deer and antelopes there were none 
bearing antlers or horns. 

The most important fact prosen tod by this fauna is that the 
opossums still lingered in the forests of Europe, and tlijit the Mar- 
supial ancestry of the Carnivores still asserted itself in the singular 
combination of cliaracters offered by the Jlyccuodon. With the 
close of the Lower Miocene ago wo bid farewell to the European 
]\rarsupials ; and none of their characters have been observed in the 
Placental mammals of the Old World in any subsequent ago. 

9. The Mid-Miocene Mammalia of France, 

The next well-defined horizon in the history of the Miocene mam- 
malia of Europe is offered by the faunas of (1 ) Sansan, (2) Himorro, 
and (3) Hi, Gaudons, in the south of France, described by Professors 
Lartot, Gervais, and Gaudry, and given in the following list, in 
which the numbers relate to the localities. 

Edentata. 

Macrotherium gigantcum, Lart, (1). 

PBOBOSCIDEA. 

Mastodon angustidens, Citv. Diaotheriuin intormedium, Kaup (2). 

tapiroides, Ciiv. (1), (2). 

2 D 2 


Hedgehog, Fjrinaceus, 
Dormouse, Myo.ras, 
Water- Shrew, Myoyale, 
Mole, Talpa, 
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UnGULATA PBRISSODACrniA. 

Anchitheriiuu aurelianense, Gerv, (1). Bhinooeros cimogorrhenels, (2)« 
Bhinoceros brachypuB, Lart^ (2). Acerathorium tetradactyliis, Lo/rz, (2) 

sansaniensis, Lart, (1). 


UNGUliATA ArTIODACTYLA. 

Sub cboerotheriuui, JBlainv, (1). Listriodon splendens, M(^€t (2). 

lemuroides, Blainv, (1}. Clialicotherium grande, (1). 

Ohoeromorus simplex, Gerv. (1). 


Ungulata Artiodactyla Buminantia. 

Antilope clavata, Gerv. (1). Micromeryx Flourensianus, Lart. (1). 

Dicroceros elegane, Lart (1). 


Carnivora. 


iryienovrctos liemicyon, Larf, (1). 
Amphicj’on * zibetlioides, lilamv. (1). 
TLalassictis (?) incerta, Lart, (1). 
Viverra sansaniensis, Lart. (1). 

exilis, lilamv. (1). 

Felis media, Lart. (1). 

Maohairodus palmidens, Gerv. (1). 


Pseudsclurus quadridentatus, Gerv. 

( 1 )- 

Liitra dubia, Blainv. (1). 

Musiola bydrocyon, Lart. (1 ) 

tfixodon, Lart. (1). 

genettoides, Lart. (1). 

zorilloidcs, Lart. (1). 


Bodentia. 


Castor subpyrenaicus, Jjart. (2). 
Stencofiber sansaniensis, Gerv. (1). 
Sciurus sansaniensis, Ijarf. (1). 

Gervaisianus, Lart. (1). 

Myoxus sansaniensis, Lart. (1). 


Cricetodon sansaniensis, Lart (1). 

niedius, Lart. (1). 

minor, Lart. (1). 

Lagoinys (Titanomys) sansaniensis, 
Lart. (1). 


Insectivora. 

Erinaceus sansaniensis, Lart. (1). Talpa sansaniensis, Lart. (1). 

Myogalo sansaniensis. Lari. (1). minuta, Blainv. (1). 


ClllROrTERA. 

Vesiieriilio noctuloides, Lart. (1). 
muriuoides, Lart. (1). 

Primates, Simiad.e. 

Pliopithecus antiquus, Gerv. (1). 
Dryopitbocus Pontani, Lart, (3). 


10. The Characteristic Mid-Miocene Forms. 

The new living genera are Stis, Cervus^ Antilope.^ Felis^ Luira, 
Castor, the hogs being remarkable for the small size of their 
canines, and the deer and antelopes for their small antlers and 
horns. The rhinoceroses are larger in bulk than those of the 
Lower Miocene ; and some, probably the females, are hornless. The 

* Prof*. Gaudry, remarks that the Amphicyon of the Mid-Mioccne strata ]ios- 
sesses “ des reminiscences de I’ctat marsupial ” (‘ Les Enchainements,’ p. 24). 
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genera Anchitherium and Amphicyon are among the survivors from 
the Upper Eocene. The Proboscidea are represented by the Deino- 
there and the Mastodon^ while the Edentates are represented by a 
gigantic anteater, the Macrotiterium, The genus MacJtairodus also 
appears for the first time, as well as the Hycemrctos, found also in 
the Miocenes of the Sevalik hills. 

The higher apes also haunted the Mid-Eocene forests of France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Italy. The Pliopithecus of Sansan is 
considered by Prof. Gervais* * * § and Dr. Forsyth Majorf to be allied to 
the anthropoid division; while a second, the DryopitJiecus of St. 
Gaudens, according to Prof. LartetJ, rivalled man in size, and, 
according to Prof. Owen §, is allied to the Pliopithecus and to the 
gibbons. A third, found at Steinheim in Wiirttemberg, is referred 
by Prof. Fraas|| to the genus Colohus (Cololms grandmnis) ; and a 
fourth, Oreojnthecus, is stated by Prof. Gervais to bo allied to the 
anthropoid apes, the macaques, and the baboons. 

Man is believed by Dr. Hamylf and M. de Mortillct** to have 
belonged to the Mid-Miocene fauna of France, on the grounds that 
the splinters of flint found in the IMid-Miocene strata at Thenay by 
the Abbe Dourgeoistt? ‘^iid that the notches on a rib of Ilalitherium 
found at Ponance by M. Delaunay are beyond a doubt artificial and 
human. The evidence, however, seems to mo to be unsatisfactory. 
It is most unlikely that man, the most specialized of the Mammalia, 
formed part of a fauna in which no other living species of mammal 
was present. Ho belongs to a far more advanced stage of evolution 
than that of the Mid-M.ioceno age, as may bo seen by the examina- 
tion of the diagram, p. 381 ; and the evolution of the animal kingdom 
had at this time advanced as fiir as, but no further than, the Simiadac. 


11. The TJpper-Miocene Mammalia, 

The labours of Dr, Kaup, of Darmstadt, followed many years 
afterwards by the remarkable discoveries of Prof. Gaudry in Italy 
and France, enable us to form an adequate idea of the Mammalia 
living in Europe in the Upper-Miocenc age. The following list is 
compiled principally from the work of the last-named author JJ. 

* Zool. et Pal. Fran^. p. 8. 

t Atti dolla Soc. Ital. di Sc. Nat. xv. 1872. 

\ Coinptes Rendus, xliii. 185(». The late dovelopraent of the wisdom-tooth, 
considered by Lartct to be a character peculiar to this aniivial, is met with also, 
as Forsyth Major remarks, iii tjio Macacos r/tems. It has not, therefore, tho 
importance which is attached to it by Lartet and Lyell (Student’s Elements, 
p. 196). See also Gaudry, * Les Enchaineinents,’ p. 237. 

§ Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. xxvi. p. 18. 

II Die Fauna von Steinheim, Wiirtt. nat. Jahreshefte, xxvi. 1870, p. 145. 

•[ Hamy, Paleontologie Humainc, p. 45. 

** Mortillet, Revue Prohistorique, 1879, p. 119. 

tt Bourgeois, Congr. Int. Arch6ol. Prehist. Paris vol, p, 67, BrusstU vol. 

p. 81. 

tt Les Animaux Fossiles et la Geologie de VAttique, 1802-68 ai;d Les 
Animaux Fossiles de Mont Leberon, 4to. 
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12. Tlie Characteristic (Jpper-‘Mioccne Forms, 

Tho new living genera of the Upper Miocene are : — 

Giraffe, Camelopardalis, Hysena, llyama. 

Gazelle, Gazdla. Porcupine, Eystrix, 

And the extinct genera surviving from tho Alid Miocene arc : — 

MacrotlieriiLin, Acerathermm, 

Mastodon, OJialicofherimn, 

DinotJwrium, Machairodus, 

The Edentates still lived in Germany and Greece ; and tho Uip^ 
parion was ahundant in Middle and Southern Europe. 

Tlie horns of the rhinoceros and of the antelopes are larger than 
in the Mid-Miocene age ; and the antlers of the deer, still small, aro 
considerably larger than before, arriving at their maximum de\'elop- 
ment i]i the Cervus Jlatheroni^ Gerv., of Mont Leberon The 
canines of the hogs still remained very small. 

JShimerous apes ijii.orrnediaie between Semnopithecus and 
cus lived in tho wooded slo])es leading from Pikermi towards the 
plain of Marathon and down to tho great ])l{iins, now submerged, 
which extended southwards towards Africa and eastwards towards 
Asia !Minor. A large a])e found at Eppelsheim extends thernngo of 
the Simiada) as far north as hit. Pf or 11*^' beyond tlic^ present 
northern limit of tho Old-AYorld apes. Tt is worthy of remark that 
in the 2s’'ow World the La opi lit ecus, IMarsh, of the ^Miocene strata 
of Kelu'aska is found from 1.4® to 15® north of tho prosojit range of 
the American Monkeys. Erom this it ma\' be infori’cd that tho 
elimatal change by which the Siniiadm have been restricted to their 
present hal)itats, has been the same in the New and tho Old Worlds. 

13. The Lotoer-Pliocaie Mammalia of France, 

The history of the riiocene Mammalia of hhiro])e may bo studied 
inost conveniently from the points of view offered by tlio groups of 
animals discovered at Montpellier, and at Mont Porrior and Issoiro 
in Auvergne, belonging to the upper and lower divisions, and those 
of the upper Yal d’Arno in Italy, belonging to the former. The 
following lists are founded on those of Professor Gervais, with tho 
addition of certain species identified by Dr. Ealconcr and myself. 

LOWER-PLIOCENE MAM]\rAL,S OP PRANCE--STAGE OP 
MONTPELLIER. 

Proboscidea. 

Mastfxion arvernensis, Falc.,^ M. brevirostris, Gerv. 

U NGITLATA PeRI SSO l> A CT YL A. 

Rhinoceros megarliiiius, Chrisiol, = Tapiras minor, Serres. 

UxCiVLATA AiITIOUACTYLA. 

Siis proTiiicialie, Gerv, 


Dawkins, Quart. Jourii. Geol. Soc. vol. xiv. p. 402. 
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Unoulata Abtiodactyla Buaiinantia. 

Antilope Cordieri, 

Oerrus cnsmns, Or. et Job, 

australis, Serres. 

Carnivora. 

Ursus minutns, Gn'V, (? TJrsus Pelis Christolii, Gero. 

arvcnsis. Or. et Job.) Lutra affinis, Gerv. 

Hyajnarctos insignis, Gerv. 

Rodentia. 

Clialicorajs sigraodus, Gerv. 

Lagornys loxodus, Gerv. 

Primates, Simiau.e. 

Semnopithecns monspessulanus, Gerv. 

Macacua priscus, Gerv. 

This group of animals presents no living species of Mammaliav 
and it is only classed 'vvilli the Pliocene because of the presence of 
well-defined Upper-Pliocene species, such as Mastodon arverncMsls., 
Hhinocaros megarltinus.^ Ursus arverncmis, and Cervus cusanus. 
The extinct genera Hycvnarctos, Mastodon, and Hipparion survived 
from the Miocene ; and the two apes belong to the living genera, 
Macacus and SemnopHhecus, None of the deer possess large antlers ; 
nor have the hogs large canines. 

14. The Upper-Pliocene Mammalia of France and Italy. 

The Upper- Pliocene mammals of France and Italy are repre- 
sented by the following groups, of which the one has been defined; 
by MM. Croizet and Jobert * and Prof. Gervais f, and the other by 
Ur. Forsyth Major J. 

UPPER-PLIOCENE MAMMALIA OF FRANCE— OF MONT PERRIER 
AND ISSOTRE. 

Pkoboscidka. 

Mastodon arvernensis. Or. et Job. 

Elephas mcridionalis (of Malbattu), Festi. 

U NGULATA PeRISSO DACT YLA. 

Rhinoceros (elatus ?) 

Tapirus arvemensis, Or. et Job. 

Hipparion gracilo (of Malbattu), Kwnp. 

Ungulata Ahtiodactyla. 

Sus arvemensis, Or. et ^ob. 


* Recherches sur les Oss. Foss, du D^partement du Puy-de-D6me: 4to, 1828. 
t Zool. et Pal. Fran^. p. 349. 

I 8oc. Ital. di Antrop. et di Etnol. April 2:.>, 1870, p. ID. 
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ITngulata Artiodactyla Ruminantia. 


Bos elatus, Crois, 

Cervus polycladus, Gerv. 
(=C. ramosus, Cr. et Job.) 

ardens, CV. et Job, 

cladocerus, FomeL 

— perrieri, Cr. et Job, 
(=0. issiodorensis.) 


Cervus etueriarum, Cr. et Job, 

pardinensis, Cr. et Job, 

— arvernensis, Cr. et Job. 

cusanns, Cr. et Job. 

tetraceros, Dawk.* 

cylindroceros, Dawk.^ 

polignacus, Tiobcrt. 


Carnivora. 


Ursus arvernensis, Cr. et Job. 
Canis bf)rbonicufl, Frav, 

Felis pardinensis, Cr. et Job. 

arvernonBis, Cr. et Job. 

brevirostris, Cr. et Job. 


Felia issiodorensis, Cr. ct Job. 
Maehairodua cultridens, Gerv, 
Hyaena arvernensis, Cr. ct Job. 

perrieri, Cr. d Job, 

Lutra Bravardi, Fomcl. 


Rodentia. 


ITystrix refossa, Gerv. Arvieola robnstus, PomcL 

Castor issiodorensis, Crohet, LepuB La(.‘Osti, Vomcl. 

Arctoinys anf.iqua, Pomel. 


UPPER-PLIOCENE MAMMALIA OF JTALY—OF THE UPPF.R 
YAL D’ARNO. 

PllCBOsClDEA. 

Mastodon arvernensis, Cr. et Job. 

Elcplias ineridionalis, Nrsti. 

Ungueata Perissodactyla. 

Rhinoceros etruscus, FuJc. 

• niegarhinns, Fah\ \ 

Equua Stenonis, Citechi. 

UnGU L ATA AjITIODACTY LA . 

Hippopolaimis major, Ckv. 

Sub Strozzi, Meneff. 


Ungulata Artiodactyla Rtmixantia. 

Bos etruscus, Falc. Cervus dicranios, Neatl. 

Cervus ctenoides, Nrdi eliKTiaruin, (Jr. ct Job. § 

perrieri, Cr. ct Job. f 


Canis etruscus, Major. 
Ursus etruscus, Cav. 
Hveena perrieri, Cr. et Job. 
PYlis. 

Castor plicidens, Major. 
rosinia?, Majt r. 


Carnivora. 

Canis Fulcoijori, Major. 
Mustela. 

Machairodus (3 sp,). 

Rodentia. 

Hystrix. 

Lop us. 


Primates, SiMiADiE. 

Macacus (Aulaxinus) florentinas. 
, sp., Coccki. 


* Dawkins, Q. J. Gr. S. xxxiv. p. 402. i* Dclcrminod by Dr. Falconer. 

X Determined by myself in the Museum of the University of P'lorence. 

§ Determined by myself in the Geological Museum of the University of 
Bologna and in the Castello Valentino. ^J'urin, wliore there are also specimens 
of Maclairodus laCdens, Uw., and 21. cultridens, Kaup. 
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15. The Characteristic UppcT'-Pliocene Forms. 

The study of the Upper- Pliocene Mammalia presents the following* 
important characteristics. Tho Jlippopotamas nmphihmsvsOBV^idiQlY 
distributed through the forests of PVanec and Italy ; and numerous 
deer of the section Axcidm are jirobably identical specifically with 
the deer of Southern and Eastern Asia, of the i^ypes of A.ris, lliisa, 
Jiiid Cervus taivamis Hipparion appears for the last time ; 
and with the extinction of Macacos jlorentiovs the family of apes 
passed away from among llic European fauiui. The disappearance 
of tlie apes from Europe at the close of the Pliocene age is one of 
the most important facts in the history of the fossil mammals. In 
the Upper Miocene they ranged as far north as Eppelsheim. In 
the Lower Pliocene they were restricted to the forests of the south 
of France, and in the Upper Pliocene to those of Italy. Their 
southern retreat and final extcimination in Europe are probably 
due to a climatal change, to a lowering of the temperature, which 
arrived at its minimum in the Pleistocene age. 

The evidence as to the presence of man in the Italian Pliocenes, 
brought forward by Dr. Cocchi f and Prof. Capellini seems to me 
to be unsatisfactory. The Pliocene Mammjilia are not sufficiently 
specialized, do not contain a sufficient number of living species, to 
make it probable that man belonged to the l*lioccne fauna. 

The four most important new living genera are the oxen, the 
horses, the bears, and the elephants. The first of these, Bos ctniscus.^ 
was sometimes w ithout horns, as in a skull pointed out to me in 
US 77 by Dr. Forsyth Major in the museum at Florence. This 
interesting specimeji renders it likely that horns were originally a 
sexual character peculiar to the bulls, transferred afterwards to the 
cows. The cows, ho>^'cvcr, possessed horns in the succeeding Pleis- 
tocene age, in the deposits of which fossil polled cattle arc unknown. 
If this view of the origin of horns be accepted, it is easy to explain 
the singular case with which the horns have been bred out of some 
of the domestic cattle, in a comparatively short time, by selection 
carried on through a few generations, and our })olled cattle may bo 
looked upon as a reversion to an ancestral type. The small size 
also of the tusks of the domestic hogs, as compared with those of 
the wild boar, may be explained in the same manner. 

The horses inhabiting the Yal d’Amo in the Upper-Pliocene age 
were intermediate in the structure of ilicir feet and teeth b(itwecn 
the common horse and the Hipparion^ and may perhaps indicate 
that the deposits in which they occur arc later than those of Au- 
vergne with the remains of Hipparion. The elephants are repre- 
sented by the Mephas meridmialis of the Upper Pliocene of France 
and Italy. The bears are small, and with the canine teeth not so 
large as in the Pleistocene Ursus arctos and U. spelceus. 


* Dawkins, Quart. Joiirn. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxiv. p. 402. 
t Mem. della Soc. Ital. di Sc. Nat. ii. no. 7, 1867. 

X Atti della Reale Accad. dei Lincei, ser. 2, tom. iii. 1870. 
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IG. The Dcvdopraent of Antlers hi the Deer, 

The riiocciie clccr occupied a position intermediate between those 
of the preceding and succeeding ages in regard to their development 
of antlers. In the Lower Miocene none of tho Oervidoo were 
antlered. In the Mid ^Miocene the antlers boro simple forked 
crowns ; and in the Upper Miocene they become more complex, but are 
still small and erect, like those of tho roe. In the Upper Idioceno 
they arc larger and longer, and altogether more complex than they 
were betorc, some forms, mvh as the Ceruus dkranios of T^esti, 
being tho most complicated antlers at present known. Tho deve- 
lopment of antlers reaches a maximum in the Irish elk of the Tlois- 
tocene and Prehistoric ages. These successive changes are like 
those wdiich take phico in the dcvclo])nient of the antlers in tho 
living deer, which begin with a simple point and increase in size 
and in the number of tynos up to their limit of growth. It is 
worthy of remark that in the Mid-Miocene strata- of Tlicnay 
small erect branching antlers, without a burr or rose and persistent 
tlirough life, represent an intiwmediate fonii between the deer and 
the antelopes. Similar antlers to ihese have heen figured and 
described by I’rofessors T.eidy .and ('opo from the Ui)per ^Miocenes or 
Lower Piiocones of the United States. 

The Pliocono M ammalia of the Uornlliiie, lied, and Norwich Crags 
are so imperfectly known, so fragmentary, and so mingled with 
IVlioccne fossils while they wore exj)oscd to tlie dash of tlui Ava-ves on 
the Pliocene shore, that it is l>etter not to attempt to give a nys- 
tcmatic list of those occurring in Pritain. 

17. The ridsloccne Manvwalla, 

"Wo come noAV to that ])(5riod in the Idsiory of life wlieii tho 
existing species of Mammalia ])rei ponderate gi’catly over tho extinct, 
to tho Pleistocene ago, in Avliich the living species stand to tlic 
(ixtinct in the relation of iil'ty-six to tAventy-tno, out of a total of 
seventy-eight. They fall naturally into three divisioiis, as 1 have 
already pointed out in previous communications to tljc Society : — 
the Early-Plcietocenc, or that of the Porc.st-hed group; the Mid- 
Pleisioccno, or that of tlie Prick-earths of llio loAver Thames ; and 
the Late-Plcistocenc, or tliose of most of the river- deposits and 
most of the caves 


18. The Earlu^Phistocem Mammalia of Britain, 

The Early-Pleistoceue Mammalia from the Forest-bod of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, given in the following list, fire remarkable for tJio 
association of Pliocene species wdth living and extinct species before 
unknowm. It will be remarked that the whole of tho new living 
species are now to he found in the temperate regions. 

* Quart. Jouvn. Geol. Soc. vol. xxviii. p. 410, xxiii. p. 91. 
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Survival from Pliocene — ^Living species =1. 

Hippopotamus Hij^opotamus amphihius. 


Survivals from Pliocene — Extinct species =7. 


Southern elephant Elepha& meridionaIi% Nesti. 

Big-nosed rhinoceros Jihhwceros megarhinus, Ohrisiol 

Etruscan rhinoceros B. etniscna, Falc. 

Sedgwick’s deer Gervus dicranios=C. SedgwieJuL 

Beer of Polignac C. jtolignacus^ Robert. 

Sabre-toothed lion Machairodm laiidens ?, Ow. 

Bear of Auvergne* Ursus arvernenus^ Or. & Job. 


New comers — Living species =15. 


Horse Equtts cahallus, L. 

Wild boar jSVs serofa, L. 

Urus Bos primigenms, Boj. 

Boo Gervus capreolus^ L. 

Stag "G. elapJius^ L. 

Fox Ganis vulpes, L. 

Wolf G. liqnis. L. 

Squirrel Sclurus tmlgaris, L. 

Beaver Gasior fiber ^ L. 

Red field-vole Arvicola glarcolvs, Schreb. 

Water-vole A. amphiblus, L. 

Mole T'algm europaa, L. 

Common shrew Sorex vulgaris, L. 

Musk shi'ew <S’. woschaius. 

Glutton Gzdo luscus, L. f 


New comers — ^Flxtinct species =7. 

Straight-tusked elephant ...Elcphas antiquiis, Falc. 

MamiiioUi E. primigenhis, Blum. 

Irish elk Megaveros hihernicits, Owen. 

Thick-antlered door Gervus verticorn is, 

Beer of Ihc Carnutes G, cumin forum. 

Oave-bear Ursus spclams, Goldf. 

Extinct beaver Trogoufherium Giivieri, Owen. 

Eleplias meridionalis, Bldnoceros etniscus, Gervus dicranios^ and 
0. polignaciis appear for the last time in the Early Pleistocene, in 
association with the now species. Among the latter, Elcphas anti- 
quits. E, primigenius^ Ursas spelceaSy and Trogontherium are the 
most important of the extinct species. 

The recent identification of the Mammoth by Prof. Leith Adams 
in the fauna of the Forcst-bed, confirms the truth of the views of 
Hr. Falconer and myself §, based on other evidence, which have 
been doubted by some very competent observers. 


19. The Magnitude of the Brealc between the Plio^ and Pleistocene 

Periods. 

An analysis of the above list shows that the break in the succes- 
sion between the Pliocene and Pleistocene ages is very great, more 

* It is very probable that the smaller Bear of the Forest-bed may be 
Ursus ferox, as Mr. E. T. Newton suggests, 
t Identified by Mr. E. T. Newton, } In a letter to the author. 

§ Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxv. p. 133. 
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than two thirds of the species being new. The proportion, how- 
ever, of the Pliocene survivals to them being eight as compared 
with twenty-two, shows that it is not sufficiently great to allow of a 
classification in which the Tertiary ends with the Pliocene. It is 
simply a new and more advanced phase of the Tertiary, similar in 
kind to those which went before and follow after. If wo turn our 
attention to the Invertebrates, there is no break at all to bo 
observed between the Pliocene and Pleistocene, all the Pleistocene 
forms being found in Pliocene strata, and the same continuity 
being presented as that which we shall note presently in the 
Vertebrates of the Pleistocene, Prehistoric, and Historic periods. 
It is therefore obvious that the Tertiary life-period cannot in any 
sense be viewed as having come to an end at the close of the 
Pliocene age. 


20. The Mid-'Fleistocem Mammalia of Britain, 

The fluviatilo deposits of Ilford and Grays Thurrock in Essex, at 
Erith and Crayford in Kent, and at Clacton on the Essex coast, 
present us with a group of animals intermediate between those of 
the Early and Late Pleistocene. Their most important characters 
are noted in the following list (p. 398), in which it will be seen 
that Ithinoceros megarhums and the Hippopotamus are the only two 
Pliocene species in the fauna ; the latter appears hero for the 
last time. It must also be remarked that Ovihos moschatus, dis- 
covered by myself in 1857, and more recently by Mr. Chcadlo, and 
the Marmot, discovered recently by Mr. Elaxman Spurrell at Cray- 
ford, show that the winter cold was sovoro, and that the arctic 
Mammalia in their journey southwards had arrived as far as the 
lower valley of the Thames. 

The climate at this time was colder than it ever had been before 
in Piitain, and w'as gradually passing into the glacial condition. It 
is very likely, as I have pointed out in my paper on the Lower 
Prick-earths of the Thames valley^', that the upper strata covering 
the fluviatilo deposits with the fossil remains are glacial, and that 
therefore the deposits beneath are referable to the Preglacial age. 

Man is proved to have lived in the valley of the Thames at this 
time by a fiint fiake, discovered by the liev. Osmond Eishcr, in my 
presence, at Crayford in 1872 f, and by a second, found at Erith by 
Messrs. Chcadle and Woodward in 1870 and, lastly, by a recent 
discovery of the relics of a paleolithic factory at Crayford (shortly to 
be described by Mr. Elaxman Hpurrell). 

With the excex:>tion of the marmot and the musk-sheep, the 
whole of the living species consist of animals now found only in 
temperate or warm climates. Horses, uri, bisons, and mammoths 
were the most abundant animals, 

* Quart. Joum. Geol. 8oc. vol. xxiii. p. 91. t Geol. Mag. 1872, p. 2C8. 

t Proc. W. Lend. Scieiit. Assoc., Sept, 1876. 
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Mid-Plcistocene Mammalia. 


Survivals from Early Plcistocoiic — Livini; spccies=ll. 

noi’fle Eqiins oahaflim^ L 

Ur us J5oj 

Roe Cerrus capi'colm, Jj 

Stag C. daphtf.% L 

Ilipppol.amus nippopotauim ‘}naji)r 

Wild boar scwfa, L 

F()x (Janis vidpra, L 

W\)ir C. lupus, L 

Brown bear ZJrsns arctos, L 

Beaver Castor jihrr, U 

Water-rat Arvicola aiuphihius, ]j 


Survivals from Early Pleistocene — Extinct species = 4. 

Straigbt-lnsked elepbant ,...Elrphas antiqu.ns, Falc 

Maniinoth K prmignw(s, \^\\\\i\. 

Big-nosed rbinoeeros llJi'maccros mcf/ar/nmis, Christol.. 

Irish elk Mq/accros hiher ulcus, 0\v 

New comers — Living species =0, 

Mnsk-slieop Ovlhos woschatns, Desiii 

Bison liisou priscus 

Clrisly heart IJrsiis ferns', Lew. &. Clark 

Otter JjUtra vulgaris, Mrxl 

Spotted hyicna Jigrpna ('rnciita, Zimin 

Wild cat Fells cat us, L 

Lion F. leo, L 

Marmot tipcrmaphilus 

Man 


New comers — Extinct species=2. 

Woolly rhinoceros Ji. iichorhinns, Cnv 

Small-nosod rhinoceros li. hpi&rliinus, Ow. (= JL 

iivclms, Falc.) 


Grays j 

Thurrock. 

s 

o . 

2 ‘C 

* 

* 

* 

* 



* 

it 

* 


* 


* 



* 

* 






* 

it 

* 


it 

it 

* 

* 


it 


* 

# 

* 

* 


* 

it 

it 


* 

* 


it 




it 

* 

it 


21. The Late-PIeistocai!: JJtfiHinaUa of Britain. 

It is unnecessary to discuss at any length the characters of the 
Late-Plcistocene Mammalia of the caves and river- deposits, as they 
have already been brought before the Society in previous com- 
munications The arctic Mammalia were present in Britain ; and 
vast herds of reindeer, such as those found in the river-deposits at 
Windsor, and more recently at Rugby, and in the limestone fissure 
at Windy Knoll, near Castlcton, in Derbyshire, swung to and fro, 
according to the season, over Pleistocene Europe, as far south 
as the Alps and the Pyrenees. The living species preponderated 

t This may ultimately be proved to be a survival from the Early Pleistocene. 

t Quart. Joum. Qeol. Soc. vol. xxviii. p. 410, xxxiii. pp. 607 &724, xxxv. p. 724. 
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greatly over the extinct, standing to them in the relation of forty to 
seven. The primaeval hunter is represented by the implements left 
behind in the river-deposits and in the caves, belonging to two 
stages of culture. The earlier and ruder is, 1, that of the river-drift 
man, as he is termed by Mr. Evans f, whoso rough stone Mclies lie 
scattered over England south of Peterborough, the whole of Erance, 
Spain, Italy, and Greece, North Africa and Palestine, and have been 
shown by recent researches to occur over the greater part of India ; 
the later, 2, that of the cave-man, whoso implements are of a higher 
order and have a different distribution, being restricted to that portion 
of Europe bounded to tlic south by The Al])s and the Pyrenees, to the 
north by Yorkshire, to the west by the ancient coast-lino of the 
Atlantic, and to the east by Poland and the Jjower Danube. It is, 
in my opinion, probable that these imjdomcnts belong to different 
I’accs, of whicli the latter is very likely to be identical with the 
modern Eskimos. They are proved hy tlio discoveries at Ifoxne, 
Pedford, and in the Pont-Newydd Cave, to have lived in Pritain 
after the deposit of Ponlder-clay in those districts ; but they are very 
likely to have arrived in Europe along wnih the other living species 
of animals in pro-Glacial times. Tlie Glacial period was not, as 
I have proved in a previous communication to tho Society^, a hard 
and fast line dividing one fauna, from {mother. It was merely an 
episode in tlio ITcistocene ag(', during which the climate wjis 
exceedingly severe in Nortlioru Europe, and during whicli tho 
arctic species ranged as far south as the Alps and Pyrenees, their 
northern pjistures being (ntlier covered by snow and ice, or sub- 
merged beneath the w'jives of tluj se.a. 


^ Late-Plcistoceiie Muinnailia in Pritjiin. 

Eirer 

strata. 

rn 

I «■ 

•S £ 

'm 

6 % 

Survivals from I'hirly 

and Mid Pleistocene — Living 



species = 24. 





.K(jii?fs 1 j 


at 

Brown’s fallow'-doci* 

.C'rrf'us JJroWiii, T)iiwk 

* 


Boo 

. C. Tj 


it 

sue 

e/apims, L 


* 


.Tios Boi 




.Jiiaon ritropff'UHj Gni 



IVfnslv-shfJCp 

.Ovihos 77ioschaft(s, 

4t 


IlippoiioUmns 

Wild boar 

lu/qjhibms, L 

.8us scrofa^ L 

it 

it 

* 

it 

W^iid flat 

.Falis cfttus, L 


it 

Bion 

..F. ho, L 

it 

a 

Spotted hyocna 

..HifcPMa ct'oeufa, Zim , 

It 

it 

Wolf 

,.Ca7iis Inpiifi, L 

«- 

at 

Fox 

,,C. vulpes, L 

If 


Ol.ffir 

.lAitra viilaaris. Frxl 

it 






t ‘ Ancient Stone Implements.' } Quart. Joum. Geol.[Soc. vol.xx3Cv. p. 72h 
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Lato-Pleistoccne Mammalia in Britain (contmted). 


Grisly bear Urms ferox^ Lew. & Cl 

Glutton (iiilo luscu.%'h 

I Water-Tole Arvicola amjdiihius, L 

: Bed field-vole A. glurcoliis, Sclireb 

Hare Ijejyiis timidus, L • 

j Beaver Castor fifwry L 

' Mouse Mm oumriihiSy L 

1 Shrew Sorcx vulgar isy L 

Man 

Survivals from Early and Mid-Plcistoccno — 
species =7. 


n 


u oe 

|l g 



it 

it 

* 

it 

it 


* 


it 

it 

it 

it 

it 

it 

it 

it 

it 


Extinct 


Straight-tusked elephant ^.J'dejglias antiqims, Falc * 

Maiinnoth A’. frimigeniuSy Blum * 

Woolly rhinoeoros IthinoccrostickorhbmSy Cuv * 

Small-nosed rhinoceros li. IcpforhimtSy Ow. t * 

Irish elk Megacoros hiherntciis, Ow * 

Machairodus Machairodus latklenSy Ow ••• 

Cave-bear Times s^ekeicsy Goldf. • • • 


it 

it 

it 

it 

* 

it 

* 


Kew forms — Living species =15. 


Boiudoer 

Arctic fox J 

Badger 

Stout 

Weasel 

Marten 

Caficr cat 

' Leopard 

Eynx 

Sliort-tailed lleld-vole 
Continental field-vole 

Riissian vole 

Pouched marmot 

Arctic lemming 

Norwegian lemming .. 


, Cervm farandiis, L 

. ( kuis lago}i iiSy Jj , 

.Mcles faxus, jj 

.Mmtelc ermmeay L. 

.M. putoriuSy L 

.M. martesy L 

.Fells caffeVy Desui 

.F. pardus, L 

.F. Igna'y Tom 

.Arvicola agrestisy L 

.A. ar vails, L 

.A. ralllcepsy Keys. u. Bl. .. 
.Sper7nophUus citillus, Pali. 

.Mus Icmaius, L 

.Mgodes torguatus, Pal 


* 


* 

# 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

it 

it 

it 

it 


22, The Prehistoric Mammalia of Britain and Ireland. 

The Prehistoric Period, as I have defined it in a paper read before 
the International Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology, in Paris and 
in Norwich, is the next phase of the Tertiary which we have to 
examine. It covers all the events which took place between the 
Pleistocene age on the one hand, and the beginning of history on 
the other. To it belong most of the alluvia and peat-bogs and 
beaches, usually termed Itccent, as well as the contents of certain 

t =7i\ hcmitceohuSy Falc. 

X Identified by Prof*. Busk among the remains found in the Pin-hole, 
Cresswell. 
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caverns containing the remains of wild animals now living in 
Europe, mingled with wild or half-wild animals which had escaped 
from their servitude to man. The principal species are given in the 
following list ; — 



Britain, 

Ireland. 

Wild animals. 




BeaTer 




Hare 



Alpine hare 



Eahbit 



Water-rat 

* 


Wild cat 



Otter 



Marten 



Badger 


* 

Brown bear 


* 

Grisly bear 


* 

Wolf 



Fox 

* 


Horse 


* 

Roe 

* 

* 

Stag 



Elk. 


* 

Irish elk 



Reindeer 


* 

Urns 



Wild boar 



Domestic animals. 




Doff 

Ciinis fa'itiiliarhij D 



Horse 

h'quus caJI)alUiSj L 

■M- 


Sheep 

Ovis ancs, Jj 

')(■ 


Goat 

Capra hircus, L. 



Shorthorn 

Bos lonpifrons, Ow 

# 

# 

Hog 

Su8 scrofa, D 



Marsh-hog 





23, The Characteristic Prehistoric Forms. 

The most important feature of the Prehistoric period is the 
arrival of a race of men totally distinct from those of the Pleisto- 
cene, and in a far higher state of culture. The Neolithic farmer 
and herdsman first of all appears, bringing with him the domestic 
animals of the above list, and some of the cultivated seeds. Sub- 
sequently bronze became known, and then iron, each of those sub- 
stances standing for an outward sign of a civilization better than that 
which had preceded it, Thus wo have the Neolithic succeeded by 
the Bronze age, and that by the Iron, — the history of Britain 
beginning lato in the last of these three divisions. 

Among the wild animals the Irish elk demands especial notice, 
Q.J.G.8. No. 143. 2 e 
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mot merely from its existence in vast numbers in Ireland, but from 
the fact that it is the sole survivor from the Pleistocene into the 
Prehistoric age which has since become extinct. It is rarely met 
with in Britain. The true elk was also rare, but has been met 
with in several localities in the bogs of Jiforthumberland, Yorkshire, 
and Scotland. In the south it is described by Prof. Owen from 
Walthamstow, where it was associated with the goat, Celtic short- 
horn, and reindeer. The last animal is, rare in England, and com- 
paratively abundant in Scotland and Ireland. It has not been 
found in Prehistoric deposits further south than the valley of the 
Thames. The Urus was comparatively abundant in Prehistoric 
Britain, and it was hunted by the JTeolithic men who excavated 
the chalk for the sake of the dint in Cissbury Camp. It survived at 
least as late as the Bronze age, since its remains occur in a refuse- 
heap of that age in Barton Mere, near Bury St. Edmunds It 
was probably exterminated in Britain before the close of the Pre- 
historic period, while it found a secure shelter from man in the 
forests covering Central Germany as late as the sixteenth century. 

The domestic animals introduced by the J^eolithic farmers consist 
of the dog, horned sheep, goat, Celtic short-horned ox, and hog, 
some of which, such as the short-horned ox, the marsh-hog, and tho 
goat, escaped from the servitude of man, and reverted to a wild 
state in the forests as yet untouched by the woodman’s axe. The 
domestic horse also may have been introduced in a state of domesti- 
cation ; but it may have been descended from those so abundant in 
Britain in the Pleistocene age. 


24. The Ilisioric Mammalia of the British Isles. 

It remains for us to consider, in conclusion, the more important 
changes in the fauna of the Historic period, or that period of which 
the written record is preserved, and which may be said to begin in 
Britain with tho landing of Julius Csesar, b.c. 55. The chief points 
to be noted are the absence of tho Irish elk and of tho true elk and 
urus from the British fauna. The reindeer still lingered in tho 
north of Scotland, and was used for food by the dwellers in the 
burgs of Caithness, in which district it was hunted by the Earls of 
Orlmey in tho year 1159. The extinction of some and the in- 
troduction of other animals into Britain enable us to divide the 
Historic period in the same manner as the preceding divisions of 
the Tertiary have been made ; and tho following Table, taken from 
my work on Cave-hunting, gives an outline of the principal of 
these changes f. 

* Proc. of Suffolk Inst, of Archseol. and Nat. Hist. June 1869. 

t 'Hie authorities for those facts and dates are given in my ‘ Preliminary 
Treatise, British Pleistocene Mammalia,’ Pakeontological Society, 1878, chapters 
ii. and iii. 
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Animals extinct r- 

Brownbear . 

Reindeer 

Beaver 

Wolf 

Wild boar...., 


A.I). 

circa 500 -lOOD. 
„ 1200 . 

„ 1100 - 1200 . 
„ 1080. 

„ 1620. 


Animals introduced 

Domestic Bowl before 65 B.C. 

Fallow deer circa 50-100 A.D. 

Pheasant 50-100 A.D. 

Domestic ox of Urus type „ 449 A.D. 

Ass „ 800-850 A.J). 

Cat „ 800-1000 A.D. 

Common rut „ 1727-1700 A.D. 


25. The Prcliistork and Historic JWiods helon<j to the Tertiary, 

If the list of Prehistoric Mammalia be compared with that of the 
late Pleistocene, it will bo seen that great dilfcreiicos arc to bo 
observed. No loss than sevontcen Pleistocene si>ocies have dis- 
appeared from Britain in the interval separating the one from the 
other, some having become extinct, others: having retreated to the 
north or to the south, or to tho shelter offered by the forests of 
Central Europe, or to the cold climate of lofty mountains. It must, 
however, bo remembered that all the wild Prehistoric animals wore 
living in the preceding ago, and that from tho Pleistocene ago 
down to tho present time the wild fauna and flora of Europe havo 
been what they are now. Tho continuity has been unbroken. 
It is therefore evident that the Tertiary period must bo extended 
so as to includo the events of our own times. 

26. General Conclusions, 

From this imperfect outline of tho groups of Placental mammals 
living in Europe in successive times, it is obvious that they present 
us with a means of classifying the Tertiary period with greater 
detail and certainty than those of the lower animals. The groups 
chosen as typical are those which seem to me to be the most im- 
portant; but it must be noted that their ai)parent isolation is 
merely the measure of the imi)erfection of our knowledge and of 
the geological record. They show that in the Tertiary period the 
Placental mammals were gradually becoming more specialized and 
more like living forms. When living forms appear, man appears 
also in the Pleistocene age. A reference to the table in which 
these changes are represented (p. 381) will at once show that it is 
hopeless to look for Eocene or Miocene man, and that his existence 
in the Pliocene is most improbable. The relation of the groups to 
one another proves further that each phase of the Tertiary is in- 
timately connected with that which went before and that which 
followed after, and that the Tertiary period embraces all the events 
which happened from the close of the Secondary to the present day. 

2e2 
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Discussion. 

The PRESIDENT spoke of the great difficulties in the way of classi- 
fication in the Tertiaries, whatever group of Invertebrata was chosen. 

Prof. Seeley said that he had not quite understood in what 
respect Prof. Dawkins’s classification differed from those already 
existing as founded on Mollusca. Much of the evidence on which 
he had to work was, he thought, very fragmentary. This objection 
especially applied to the older divisions of the Tertiary. He was 
not convinced that the genera could be used for purposes of classifi- 
cation as Prof. Dawkins had used them. The definitions which he 
himself would use of genera or species would differ from those used 
by Prof. Dawkins ; and so different results would follow. Another 
objection that he had was to the assumption that animals had 
become extinct from climatal causes ; for, historically, we know that 
man has destroyed many forms of life in Europe, and thus the 
differences between the Historic and Prehistoric faunas might be 
explained. 

Mr. Charleswobth said the author had given no new factors to 
aid in the classification of the Tertiaries ; for he had used the names 
founded on the old moUuscan classification. He thought there were 
more extinct genera in the Crag than the author seemed to admit. 
In the Crag the Polyzoa were more related to the Miocene, the 
Mollusca to the Pliocene. 

Mr. WniTAKER said that ho did not see where Prof. Dawkins’s 
classification differed from the present one ; for the Lyellian terms 
abounded in his paper, which should rather have been called “ the 
range and evolution of Mammalia in Tertiary times.” Por himself 
ho doubted whether the Crayford brick-earths could be called Middle 
Pleistocene and not Upper. Prof. Prestwich had long ago found 
the Musk-sheep in the Thames valley, near Maidenhead, in beds of 
much the same age as those at Crayford. As a working Tertiary 
geologist, he did not see how to apply Prof. Dawkins’s system ; for 
though ho often got plenty of shells, he had never found a single 
mammalian remain in beds below the Pliocene. So how could he 
classify by Mammalia ? He thought the system proposed was un- 
practical. If “ doctors differ ” as to the genera and species of 
Mammalia, the classificatory value of the latter is doubtful. 

Bev. J. E. Blake said no doubt rocks in the field must first be 
studied stratigraphically ; but the larger groupings were dependent 
on the fauna contained. This, ho thought, was the line Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins had adopted ; but he had not shown where his classifica- 
tion differed from the received one. He thought, however, that the 
Mammalia had already been used for classification of the Tertiaries. 

The President remarked that, to his mind, the chief feature in the 
paper was its history of the Miocene fauna, which was so little 
known in Britain. Whether this mode of classification was novel 
or not, the way in which the facts were clearly massed was most 
valuable. He would not himself reject either mode of classification ; 
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to the majority of students, however, ho thought the Invertebrata 
would always be the more valuable. 

Prof. Boyd Dawkins said he had not asserted that the Invcrto- 
brata were of no use ; but he would ask, Could the more modern 
Tertiaries be classed by their Invertebrata ? In the older beds no 
doubt the Invertebrata were of use in classification. Ho had used 
the old terms because he did not see any reason for inventing now 
ones. He had never asserted that the mode of classification was 
new ; but he would be glad to learn where the method which ho 
had adopted in applying it was to be found. He believed that 
the system he had proposed would be found to bo more than a 
“ parochial’’ system, and to apply to America and Asia equally with 
Europe. 
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30. Note on Pbephophobes polygontts, v. Meyer^ a new Type of 
CuELONiAN Reptile allied to the TjEAtheey Tuetle. By Pro- 
fessor H. O. Seeley, P.R.S., F.G.S., &c. (Read May 12, 
1880.) 

(Plate XV.) 

When I was in Vienna in the spring of 1879, PVanz Ritter von Hauer, 
the Director of the Imperial Geological Survey, requested mo to 
examine and describe the remarkable organism on which Von Meyer 
had founded the genus Fsephopliorus, which, although noticed by 
himself, by Von Meyer, and, more recently, by Dr. Fuchs, has never 
been figured. Its nature was at first sight so problematical that 
opinion leaned to the conclusion that it was the dermal covering 
of an Edentate closely allied to the Armadilloes. The dorsal sur- 
face of the fossil was perhaps insufiicient to settle this question 
without a good deal of comparative work ; but Von Hauer cour- 
teously aUow'od mo to partially dcveloi) some fragments of bones, 
which are imperfectly preserved on the underside of the intractable 
sandstone matrix of the slab ; and these fragments of procmlous 
vertobrm proved to bo altogether reptilian ; jind though differing from 
the vcrtcbrfe of known reptiles, yet, by the forward projection of the 
z 3 ^gapophyses, they indicate the animal to be Chelonian, and there- 
fore si low the fossil to bo more nearly allied to Bphargis than to any 
other type in the Chelonian order. 

When Von Meyer first gave a name to this genu.s (‘ Jahrbuch,’ 
1 846, p. 472), it was only known to him by isolated dermal plates ; 
but subsequently a drawing was sent to him by Partsch, and on 
that he made a furtlier note in the ‘ Jahrbuch’ for 1847 (p. 579). 
This specimen, then in Pressburg, ho describes as a fragment of a 
carapace, containing seventy bon^s touching each other, and show- 
ing the impressions of many others. Among these dermal bones 
rises a middle row, in which the plates are longer and more evenly 
pressed together in front and behind, while the other plates are 
placed together irregularly. lie adds his conviction that it may bo 
referred to the Dasypodia. It remained without further notice till 
1868, when Von Hauer, in the ‘ Verhaiidlungen der k.-k. geolo- 
gischen Reichsanstalt ’ (p. 387), mentioned briefly that the fossil 
had been acquired for the Museum of the Imperial Geological Survey 
in Vienna. He also, in 1 870, in the same publication (p. 342), 
makes a note on Fsepho][>horiis, mentioning that the museum had 
acquired not only the original type specimen, but a second larger 
slab, fitting the first, and containing a larger portion of the same 
carapace; for while the first piece contained six median plates, 
characterized by a raised keel, extending in a straight line, and 
sixty-four smooth lateral plates in a connected position, on the second 
slab of sandstone are five more median plates and nearly a hundred 
more lateral plates. These form together an even arched shield, 
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about thirteen Vienna inches long, and fifteen at its greatest breadth. 
Numerous bony plates are said to be scattered through the mass of 
the sandstone, besides other bone-fragments ; and V on Hauer considers 
that there is a second shield, which lies parallel to the first, and 
under it, at an interval of scarcely half an inch. Yon Meyer had made 
another short note on this fossil in the ‘ Berichto fiber die Mitthei- 
lungon von Ereundcn der Naturwissenschaften in Wien' for 1851 
(p. 3), which Yon Hauer well epitomizes by saying that although 
the animal had originally boon regarded by Yon Meyer as belonging 
to the Armadillo family, ho subsequently showed the striking re- 
semblance of the carapace from Ncuddrfi with one from the Zeuglo- 
dont Limestone of North America, which Miillcr had figured and 
compared with the dorsal shield of Dermatochdys in his work on Zm^ 
ylodon. But, beyond drawing attention to its resemblance to the 
FsephoderynOt alpina from the Upper Trias, and pointing out some re- 
semblances which that genus presents to tho crocodilian type of 
armour, Yon Hauer expresses no opinion on tho systematic position 
of the genus. Pinally Dr. Th. Fuchs, in notes on his travels in Italy, 
printed in tho ‘ Yerliandlungen der k.-k. goologischen Reichsanstalt' 
for 1874 (p. 220), remarks that in the zoological department of the 
Museum at Florence he saw the remarkable shield of Sphargia 
conacea ; and adds, “ tho full resemblance to our Fsephophorus is 
so evident that 1 cannot imagine that any one who had seen tho 
two could remain a moment in doubtfon this matter." Yon Meyer 
appears to have inclined towards the Chelonian hy])othe8is, in conse- 
quence of Muller's account of the SpJiargis in tho Zoological Museum 
in Padua ; and it only remained for Fuchs to confirm the accuracy of 
this interpretation. 

Tho' slab of hard sandstone in which the specimen is preserved is 
40 centimetres lopg, and about 41 centimetres wide. It only shows 
a small portion of the shield, which originally covered the back of 
the animal, tho principal part i^reserved being 33 centimetres long 
and 35 centimetres wide. It is divided into two portions by an 
elevated loJigitudinal median keel or crest. The lateral parts are 
inclined to each other at an angle of about 155 degrees. The keel 
does not appear to be quite straight ; and it would bo difficult to 
assert positively that it occupied a lateral position in tho body, 
though this probably was the case. The keel is rounded, and formed 
by a single row of polygonal plates, portions of eleven of which are 
preserved ; nine occupy a length of 28 centimetres. Nothing could 
be more remarkable than the extreme irregularity of size and form 
of the ossicles which make up the lateral portions of the carapace. 
Some small ossicles are nearly circular, others ovate, triangular, sub- 
quadrate, but mostly of irregular forms with five, six, or more sides, 
which are sometimes convex, sometimes concave, and often with 
sharp angles at the points where they join the neighbouring little 
plates. Occasionally a minute plate occurs which is hardly a centi- 
metre in diameter ; but most of the plates are from two centimetres 
and a quarter to two and a half centimetres in diameter. Their 
substance is very dense, almost like the palatal teeth of Plethodus or 
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the armour of a ganoid fish. There is no trace of the plates having 
been ankylosed together ; for although they for the most part stiU 
retain their natural positions, they have separated sufficiently to 
show that the original connexion was maintained by a fibrous or 
coriaceous investiture. On the dorsal surface the plates, except in 
the median keel, nearly all show a beautiful radiating sculptured 
ornament, which certainly recalls that seen in some of the larger 
Armadilloes, rather than the condition in any reptile. On the under 
surface the plates are perfectly smooth. As arranged, the transverse 
measurement of the plates appears to be greater than the longitu- 
dinal measurement, five plates occurring transversely in one place 
ill a distance of twelve centimetres, and six or seven occupying the 
same distance longitudinally. 

It is difficult to say which should be regarded as the anterior 
part of the fossil, as the remains are so fragmentary that they give 
no indication whatever of its complete form or size ; but I incline 
to believe, from the analogy of the curved ridge in Sphargis, that it 
is an anterior fragment from the left side. The plates are remark- 
able for their thickness, which sometimes amounts to nearly a centi- 
metre, though most of them are thinner. Towards one corner of the 
slab are a few plates, much thinner, partly covered with matrix, 
which look as though they might have belonged to an under or ven- 
tral armature ; but having regard to the state of preservation of the 
fossil, it would be unsafe to overlook the probability that they may 
bo a portion of the carapace displaced and inverted, or of its margin, 
which would naturally have an inverted position. But Psephophorus^ 
unlike ^p7iGfrr/i5, may have also possessed a ventral shield of thin plates. 
A question may arise as to whether the fragmentary bones on the other 
side of the slab, which is about six centimetres thick, are portions 
of the skeleton of the same animal ; but all probabilities seem to me 
to lean in that direction ; for this fossil was evidently stranded, much 
as porpoises and other animals are thrown up on sandy shores at 
the present day, and the skeleton, becoming knocked to pieces, has 
been scattered. The resemblance of the carapace to that of a mammal 
is certainly sufficiently close to have justified any one in so regarding 
it ; and the large size of the armour-plates, as well as their sculp- 
tured surfaces, would support this resemblance ; but the elevated 
rounded keel, increasing in height as it passes onwards, with the 
somewhat flattened sides of the shield, are more in harmony with 
Sphargis ; and if skeletons of the covering of Sphargis had been pre- 
pared in our Museums, it is certain that the same hind of irregular 
arrangement of the plates would have been recorded. There is little, 
except the relatively large size of the plates in the fossil and their 
perfect ossification, to distinguish them from the comparatively small 
elements which make up the bony skeleton of the covering of the 
leathery turtle. 

So far as I am aware, the dermal shield of Sphargis, though often 
figured, has never had its osteological characters described ; for the 
thin epidermic covering conceals bones which constitute a shield 
wliich is only comparable to a tessellated pavement, corrugated by 
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the seven longitudinal ridges which extend along it. The main median 
ridge is most elevated posteriorly ; but the three lateral ridges on 
each side maintain about equal elevation throughout their respectivo 
lengths, and converge towards each other very slightly anteriorly, 
and more markedly towards the posterior end. A specimen in the 
British Museum has a length of a hundred and fifty centimetres ; 
the greatest transverse width round the curve of the back is more 
than a hundred centimetres, though the width from side to side in 
a straight line in the same position is not. much more than seventy 
centimetres. The bones which form the median ridges are often 
three centimetres long, and abut against each other by transverso 
sutures, much as in the fossil ; but the ridges in the recent Sphargis 
are sharper and more broken by irregularities, owing to the fact that 
some plates have the ridge developed to a greater licight than others. 
In the wide part of the carapace, the transverso width between two 
lateral ridges is about sixteen centimetres, and in this distance 
fourteen or fifteen polygonal bones may usually bo counted. Ante- 
riorly the plates become rather smaller, and seventeen or eighteen 
plates may be counted between two ridges ; and it is also hero ob- 
served that the transverse measurement of each plate is usually 
greater than its longitudinal measurement. The plates mostly vary 
from half a centimetre to over a centimetre in diameter. Homo of 
the plates appear to give indications of a slight radiated surface- 
wrinkling, like that seen in some jiarts of tho fossil ; so that, as 
Tiliillor first suggested and Von Meyer afterwards asserted, tho re- 
semblance of Psephophoras to Sphargis is close, and quite justified 
Fuclis in stating that it was only necessary to soe the two types to 
admit their general identity. In fact, there is nothing but dificrcnco 
in the size of tho plates to distinguish the two genera, as far as tlio 
shield is concerned. It is, of course, impossible to say how many 
longitudinal ridges may have extended along the carapace of Pseplio- 
phoras. If there were many, the interspaces between the ridges 
certainly wanted the concave character visible in the recent genus ; 
and this apparent flatness of the carapace leads mo to suspect that 
in Psephopliorus the ridges may have been fewer than in Sphargis, 
The slight longitudinal curvature visible in the m(;dian ridge in the 
fossil, together with the slight transverse elongation of the bony 
plates, would lead me to regard the specimen as being probably part 
of a lateral ridge from the anterior portion of the shield, and not far 
from its margin ; for what has appeared to bo the under shield 
formed of thin plates, imperfectly soon at its posterior end, where 
many plates of the skeleton have been broken away, would well 
correspond to that part of the carapace of Sphargis which is bent 
round inferiorly at the outer sides of tho shield ; so that when 
fossilized, these portions might then present the appearance of two 
shields superimposed on each other. 

It will readily occur to any one familiar with the Chelonia that 
the type which is represented by Sphargis and Psephophorus, differs 
from all the other members of the order, not only in having the ribs 
entirely separate from the carapace, but also in the fundamental 
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pl^E upon which the representative of the carapace itself is con- 
structed ; and I believe that we have here an indication of a primary 
division of the Chelonia to which palaBontological discoveries may 
hereafter give more importance than can at present be claimed for it. 
From the point of view of evolution, it may fairly be anticipated 
that the pavement-shielded type of Cheloniari preceded that in which 
the dorsal shield is formed of symmetrical bones. Perhaps the most 
remarkable character in the dermal skeleton of Sphargis is the fact 
that the bones of the plastron, although only forming an outer ring 
to the ventral surface, are already defined and homologous with those 
of the ordinary Chclonian, in which the carapace is specialized. And 
this leads mo to draw attention to the fact that the dermal bones of 
fSpIiargin, which may be detected without difficulty on the dorsal 
surface of any ordinary shield, are altogether invisible on the interior 
side of the shield, which was in contact witli the neural arches of 
the dorsal vertobroD and the slender flattened ribs ; so that it is quite 
evident that the ordinary cara 2 )aco of a Chelonian is in no way re- 
presented by the dermal skeleton of PsepJiophorm or Sphargis, Im- 
pressed by the fact that the dorsal ribs of Crocodiles boar upon their 
hinder margins plates of fibro-cartilage, which in the Hatteria also 
exist and are sometimes converted into bone, and believing that 
those plates are homologous with the epiplcural elements or uncinate 
processes which become greatly developed and blended with the ribs 
of certain birds, I have been led to speculate on the probable occur- 
rence of such cartilaginous elements upon the dorsal surfaces of ribs 
of Cholonians, and to j>oliovo that the development and ossification of 
such plates upon the Chelonian rib would lead to a transference of 
the osseous matter from the superficial portion of the skin to its 
deeper-seated layer, and hence to the growth of epiplcural plates, 
which would become tlie costal plates of the cfirapace. The granu- 
lations on the shield of Trionyx^ on such a view, indicate dermal 
bones like those of Sphargis — which were originally separate, but have 
become blended with the bony elements which were subsequently 
developed beneath tliem. The costal plates arc said to be always 
distinct from the ribs in the young turtle when first hatched. They 
are certainly very small in the young of some of the Trionj^'chidm, in 
which, indeed, they remain throughout life but partly united with 
the ondoskeleton. It is the impossibility of logically accounting for 
the development of the Chelonian carapace without the aid of this 
hypothesis that leads me to attach more than ordinary importance, 
in a classificational point of view, to the characters presented by 
Fsephophorus^ which are only otherwise paralleled by the small spe- 
cimen which Muller figures from the Zcuglodont Limestone of I^orth 
America, and by the living Sphargis, 

The best-preserved vertebral fragment (PL XY. fig. 2), as already 
mentioned, is Chelonian in its characters. A few scattered plates 
occur intimately associated with the vertebr®. Altogether there are 
fragments of five vertebrae preserved. None shows the whole of either 
centrum or neural arch ; nor do they collectively throw much light 
upon each other. It is difficult to affirm with certainty the region 
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of the vertebral column to which they belong, though I am disposed 
to believe that they chiefly pertain to the later cervical or doreal 
series, and there is a fragment which appears to be a portion of a 
rib. The best-preserved specimen rests on its side, partly imbedded, 
and fractured through its length. The centrum is about five and a half 
centimetres long, or but little longer than the later cervical vertebraa 
of Sphargis. It shows cancellous tissue along its fractured length 
but in the processes this is covered by a dense outer layer. The base 
is concave in length, the constriction being greatest towards the an- 
terior end. The anterior end is cupped concavely, is about two and 
a half centimetres deep, and has the articular cup vertical. The pos- 
terior articular end was a well-rounded ball, and considerably deeper 
than the anterior cup. The neural arch is, unfortunately, much less 
perfect than the centrum. Projecting anteriorly just above the 
neural canal is a small process ; and above this is the right side of the 
neural arch, which reaches forward and upward in a wedge-shape, 
having a total length, from its posterior termination near the middle 
of the centrum, of about five centimetres, and gives no indication of 
facets of the zygapophyscs, which could not have looked inward. 
Its total height from the base of the cenirum, as preserved, is about 
six centimetres ; the distance for which it extends anterior to the 
articular face is about t-wo and a quarter centimetres. Prom the 
middle of the right side of the centrum, at about its junction with 
the neural arch, is given off a transverse process, which has a strong 
expanded base, is somewhat compressed, and directed outward and, 
possibly, upward. It is imperfectly preserved at the end. Imper- 
fect as these indications are, they amply show that we have here to 
do with an animal which differs not only generically from Chelonians, 
but in characters in which all other genera agree. 

Two other centrums are exposed so as to show their length. Both 
appear to bo moderately concave at the exj^anded anterior end, and 
slightly convex at the narrower posterior end. These vertobrse are 
about five and a half centimetres long. One shows the hinder part 
of the centrum to be rounded from side to side (it probably had a 
descending process in front) ; the other shows a strong flattened 
transverse process, which is directed slightly forward, and expands 
a little anteriorly towards its free end. The fourth fragment indicates a 
smaller vertebra, apparently caudal, which has the prezygapophyses 
strong and short, and curved ap])arent]y forward and upward, with 
the facets looking inward. The points in which these vertebme differ 
from those of all Chelonian reptiles are, the apparently massive cha- 
racter and great development and height of the neural arch, and the 
extraordinary transverse processes, which are both ankylosed to the 
centrum. 

In Chelonians such processes are limited to the caudal region ; 
but in no respect have we here the characteristics of caudal vertehrm, 
except in the small and imperfect specimen, in which the end of the 
centrum appears to he flattened. And I believe the evidence rather 
points to the vertehr® belonging to the later cervical or dorsal 
region. 
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It would appear that the absence of transverse processes in the 
Chdknu^, white so chioracteristic of the crocodile in the dorsal 
r^<Ui; ihay have come to be correlated with the mode of develop- 
ment of the carapace, and the consequent way in which muscular ten- 
sion on the bones was changed ; but when the carapace is free from 
the ribs, the condition of the dermal skeleton is not very different, as 
regards its position and relation to the endoskeleton, from what obtains 
among the Crooodilia; and although Sphargis does not develop trans- 
verse processes for the attachment of the ribs, it must be remembered 
that Sphargis is the only member known of a great division of the 
Chelonia which must have included many types of organization, and 
is probably as important morphologically as all the other Chelonia put 
together. 

The anterior position, however, of the transverse process in one 
vertebra,’ just behind the anterior articulation, is altogetheoi in har- 
mony with the Chclonian plan. There is no indication that the ribs 
were attached by a double articulation to the transverse processes, 
as among Crocodiles ; but then it may be remembered that this cha» 
racter is only found in the first six or seven dorsal vertebr© of the 
crocodilian skeleton ; so that I am led to believe that the many points 
in common, both in soft and hard structures, which the Chdonian 
and Crocodilian orders possess, lead ns here to look for a group which 
may have more nearly connected them than any form previously 
known. In the characters which can be compared, Psephophorus 
seems to me to differ more from existing Chelonians than they differ 
among themselves ; and hence I heliovo it will prove to be the type 
of a new subordinal division, which, however, it is impossible at 
present to fully define in the absence of the more important osteo- 
logioal characters. The following classification gives in a condensed 
form the results to which this study of Fsephopliorus has led up. 

The characters of the carapace indicate three primary'’ divisions of 
the Chelonian order : — First, the 

AsriBOCHBLTiDiE, Comprising Turtles, Emydians, and Tortoises, in 
which the symmetrical bony carapace is covered with symmetrical 
homy scutes ; secondly, the 

Peltochelyidje, including the Trionychidse, in which the symme- 
trical bony carapace has a granular surface-structure, and is 
covered by an undivided dermic substance without scutes ; and, 
thirdly, the 

Bebmatooheltid-®, represented by the Sphargidae, in which t^ cara- 
pace is not developed, but is represented by a bony sleleton 
within the skin, resembling a tessellated pavement. 

The remains are from Neudorfl, near the river March, which forms 
the boundary between Austria and Hungary, Von Sauer refers the 
sandstone there to the eecond or upper Mediterranean series of the 
Austrian Heogene. Fish-remains from this formation have been 
described by Count Mimst^ in his ‘ Beitrage zur Petrefactenkunde;* 
and the deposit also yields Gasteropods, Bivalves, and Echini. 

I would express my grateful thanks to Professor Suess for direct- 
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ing my attention to this remarkable specimen; to Director von Hauer, 
not only for facilities afforded me in studying the specimen, but for 
the beautiful photographs which accompany my paper; to Dr. 
Giinther, of the British Museum, for the opportunity of demonstra- 
ting its aflSinities with Sphargis by studying the skdeton of that type ; 
and to the Council of the Eoyal Society for assistance in invostigating 
this type in a distant locality. 


EXPLAKATION OF PLATE XV. 

(Figures half the natural size.) 

Fig. 1. Portion of dermal shield of Psephcphonts polvgom, Von Meyer, showing 
part of an elevated longitumnal keel with polygonal plates on each 
side of it, which differ in form and size and mosuy show a superficial 
radiated ornament. Beyond the point where the %ure I'is placed, the 
slab shows thin plates with a smooth surface, which may be marginal. 

2. Vertebra from the under side of the slab, probably cervical, fractured 
longitudinally and imbedded in the matrix, a. The anterior cup. d. 
The posterior ball. c. A fragment of the neural arch blended with 
the centrum, d. Transverse process of the right side, imperfect, 
but directed outward and upward. 


Discitssiok. 

Mr. Hulkb agreed with the view taken by Prof. Seeley of the 
specimen. As to the classification proposed, it would require careful 
consideration. 

Prof. Ditncak said the possible existence of something like ribs 
in the cervical region was interesting. The position of the shoulder- 
girdle in the Cheloiiians was always a difficulty. This, however, 
might have been gradually assumed during the early stages of life ; 
but the presence of cervical ribs rendered the former existence of 
the scapula outside the dorsal ribs and in front very difficult of 
comprehension. The classification of the Chelonians was at present 
in great confusion. He thought there was much to bo said for 
the simplicity of Prof. Seeley’s classification. 

The i^EsiDENT asked whether these dorsal-shielded forms preceded 
the others in time or not. 

Prof, Seeley said the specimen was Pliocene, i. e» the newer di- 
vision of the Tertiary. It comes from Neudorfl, near the borders 
of Hungary and Austria, and is associated with Manatees and Che-^ 
lonians of ordinary type. It has been compared by von Hauer with 
Psephoderma alpina from the Trias in the Munich Museum. This 
specimen he had seen, which he thought was not a Chelonian, 
though it might be an antecedent form or even a fish, like Ostracion. 
It was curious that the Mesozoic Chelonia belong, so far as known, 
to those with well-developed carapaces ; but he thought that Sphai^gis 
was nevertheless the more primitive type. 
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3L DmmiPTsoN of Pabis of the Solstob of an AiroiroBOBir S^ptuE 
(PtAMPODOsAirBirs* BOBtrsm, Ow.) from the Taiis of Qbaai-p 
IIbikbt, S. ApBica. By Prof. Owek, C.B., F,G.g., &< 5 . 

1880.) 

[Plates XYI&XVILJ 

fir a former paper f a denial character in a Trimie reptile was 
indicated which is repeated in some implacental members of the 
Mammalian class. I have also noticed a like correspondence in 
the skeleton of another reptile from tlio same formation in South 
Africa J. 

Pursuing the work of extricating from the matrix the Triassic 
fossils since received from that coniinent, indications still more 
interesting of such relationship have come to light, which I now 
proceed to submit to the Geological Society. 

The evidence of the genus and species of extinct reptile above 
named, forming the subject of the present paper, consists of a scries 
of seven thoracic vertebra), with portions of ribs, a sternal bone, 
scapula, and a right Immerus, all cemented to a mass of dark 
quartzose rock. A smaller mass included a femur with the pelvis ; 
but the latter is still under the chisel. Tlio parts exposed in the 
first block are the left side of the verl.ebra>, the scapula, and the 
whole of the anterior surface of the humerus, which bone remains 
attached, somewhat behind its natural position, to the right side of 
the present portion of thorax. 

Vertebree , — Of each vertebra the centrum is subcompressed ; the 
sides are slightly concave lengthwise between the thick convex 
borders of their mutually articulating terminal surfaces ; these are 
concave (PI. XVI. fig. l,a, h), the hinder one (b) is the deeper ; the 
extent of intervening part of centrum (c) is 5 lines. The external 
smooth lateral surfaces slightly converge towards the narrow in- 
ferior one (ib. fig. 2). The neurapophysial suture (ib. fig.l, n' nf) is 
unobliterated. 

The neurapophysis (ib. fig. 3,n) ascends, slightly contracting antero- 
posteriorly and inclining outwards to form a neural platform, from 
the sides of which the usual di- and zygapophyses are developed ; 
from the summit of the arch rises a neural spine, n s. To the dia- 
pophyses of two of those vertebrae the proximal portions of the ribs 
(ib. fig. 3, pi) are attached ; these are subcompressed and feebly 
channelled along the side exposed. 

The following are dimensions of the above parts of the thorax: — 

* TfXar^s, broad ; ttovs, foot ; <ravpos, lizard. 

t “ On C^nodraoo major Quart. Joum. Q-eol. Soc. vol. xxxii. 1876, p. 960; 

‘ Descript, and IHustr. Catalogue of the Fossil Reptilia of S. Africa,* 4to, 1876, 
p. 70. 

t ‘ Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue,’ p. 48. 
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in. lin. 


Length of centrum 1 6 

Height of centrum 1 9 

Depth of articular terminal concavity (hinder) .... 0 9 

Height of nourapophyeis including postzygapophysis 1 6 

Height of neural spine 2 0 

Length of base of spine 0 9 

Length of summit of spine 1 0 

Thickness of summit of spine 0 4 

Breadth of rib 0 6 

Thickness of rib 0 4to3 

Length of Ijest-prcsorved rib 7 0 


Of the genera of S.-African Triassic 11 eptili a hitherto indicated by 
vertebra) (not differentiated like those of the “ tretospondylian ** 
group), the following differences are shown in comparison with the 
present genus. 

The dorsal vertebra) of Platifpodoscmms are smriller than tho 
caudal ones of Masso^pondijlLis tho coiitnim of which is 4 inches 

lines in length. Of Fachtfspondylus'^ tho caudal centrum is 2 
inches 0 linos in length ; that of Leptospondylus^ is 2 inches 2 
lines in length. The formal differences of these caudals suggest 
more marked ones in tho thoracic vertebra) of tlie same genera ; but 
none have as yet been received. 

The vertebra) of Platypodosaunis agree more closely with those of 
tho Anomodont lleptilia ( JJicynodou and Oudoiodon) f ; tlioy differ 
in the minor depth of the terminal concavities from the vertebra) of 
Kisticeplialus J and Anthodon^, 

Tho nearest approach to the biconcave structure of vortebr© in 
existing Mammals is sliowii in a Monotreme {Echidna) in which the 
unossified part of tho ends of the centrum is dense at its periphery, 
and presents a definite cavify {a) filled with fluid || (PI. XVI. fig. 4)^ 

Eternum. — Save in tho instance of Kisiicephalus microrhimis and 
Eaurosternon Bainii, I have sought in vain for evidences of sternal 
structure in the S.-African rejffilcs until tho exposition of tho fossils 
here described. 

Tho flat symmetrical bone (PI. XVI. fig. 5), hexagonal, but with 
tho angles so rounded off as to approach a circular form, I regard as 
the anterior one of tho sternum proper, repeating in its large re- 
lative size that which is usually imossified in modern Lizards, but 
which is well ossified in Ornithorhynchus (ib. fig. 6, a-c). 

The vertebra referred to the above genera are described in my ‘ Catalogue 
of the Fossil Reptilia and PisccK in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England/ 4to, 1854, pj). 07-100. They were transmitted by Ch. E. H. Orpen, 
Esq., M.D., from tlie Drakensberg range of mountains, near Harrisinith, Cape 
of Good Hope, and from a formation which, by indications afforded by tn© 
donor’s letter, I stated to be ** probably of the age of tho New Red Sandstone in 
Europe.” 

t Cat. S. Afr. Reptilia, 4to, 1876, pp. 40, 43, pis. xxxv., lii„ liii. 

1 Op, cit. p. 63, pi. Ixix. § Ib. p. 88, pL Ixx. fig. 2. 

I Art. Monotremata^ Cyclop, of Anat,. vol. iii. 1841. 
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As in this Monotreme, tlie fossil shows an anterior articular sur- 
face (a, a') indicative of a more advanced “ epistemal ” element. The 
present anterior “ sterneber ” is 6 inches in length and the same in 
breadth ; the average thickness may be put at | an inch, increasing 
at the articular parts of the margin, of which there are four, the 
lateral ones (h)p^) being the broadest, swelling anteriorly to a thick- 
ness of 1| inch. The swelling in the lateral (6, V) and posterior (c, c' ) 
joints is towards the outer surface of the bone ; that of the anterior 
joint (a a') turns towards the inner one. 

The outer surface is feebly concave between the lateral joints, and 
also between each of these and the hinder joint ; transversely, below 
the lateral joints, it is as feebly convex ; the surface is smooth, wdth 
faint lines radiating towards the periphery. 

The inner surface is feebly concave both lengthwise and across ; 
it is traversed by a low median narrow rising, hardly to be called a 
ridge, which is thickest and most prominent at the anterior joint 
(a') and subsides before reaching the posterior one. This latter sur- 
face indicates the abrupt diminution of size, especially breadth, of 
tho second sternal bone which had been articulated therewith. 

I conclude from the character of that surface that such continuation 
of a sternal series was present, as in the Chamaeleons and Seines, and 
that the hinder surface (c, c', fig. 5) gave partial attachment to a pair 
of sternal ribs, not total as in Varanus and Iguana, The lateral 
articulation shows two convex surfaces divided by an oblique 
groove ; the lower and larger surface probably gave attachment to 
a sternal rib, as in OmithorTiynclius (fig. 6) ; the upper, narrower 
and longer one may have joined the coracoid, as in Monotremes. 
The relative size of the foremost sternal bone, if followed by a 
second of the size indicated by the joint-surface with the first, 
would offer a Monotrematous character, but one of an importance 
secondary to that which would bo afibrded if the anterior articular 
surface of tho large sternal bone supported an epistemal element of 
the T-shaped character shown in both Ornithorhynchus and Echidna^ 
as well as in Ichthyosaurus and most modem Lacertians, 

Such is the character of that bone in the labyrinthodont fossil 
transmitted, under the name Batrachosaurus, by Mr. A. G. Bain to 
the British Museum, and subsequently called Saurostemon by Prof. 
Huxley * ; also in the specimen described and figured by me in the 
‘ Catalogue ' of Mr. Baines fossils, on which I was at that time en- 
gaged t, and in which it is noted that the episternum shows the 
clavicular groove on each transverse branch, as in that of Lahyrin-- 
ihodon leptognatJms^% This groove for the reception of the clavicles 
is more feebly marked in Ornithorhynchus ^ and is obliterated by con- 
fluence of tho clavicles therewith in old animals, as in the specimen 
figured by Clift to show, the resemblance of the scapular arch in that 
mammal to the same part of the skeleton in Ichthyosaurus §. 

* Geological Magazine, vol. v. 1868, p. 201, pi. xi. fig. 1, c. 

t ‘ Catalogue ’ &c., 4to, 1876, pi. Ixx. fig. 3. J Op, cit. p. 69. 

§ “ As this form of the sternum (in Ichthyosaurus) appeared at the same 
lime quite new, I was very anxious not to fall into an error, and was reexamin- 
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The correspoadonce between the aquatic reptile and mammal is 
not carried out in other parts of the skeleton of the Oolitic ichthyo- 
saur ; but in the older form under description I proceed to show 
such in the scapula, in the chief bone of the limb articulated to the 
complex scapular arch, and in the femur. 

Scajjula, — In the ‘ Catalogue of South- African Fossil lleptilia ’ 
two types of scapula are described and figured — one in a species of 
Bkifuodon the other in a species of XMcejj/ialicsf. In the former 
the marginal acromion shows an articular .surface for junction with 
an epicoracoid ; in the other the acromion is a thinner plate and 
does not show such distinct articular surface. The resemblance in 
these reptilian scapulae to that bone in the Monotremes is noted J in 
the ‘ Catalogue.’ 

The right scapula of Platypodomiiriis (PL XYll. figs. 1 & 2) was 
transmitted in a separate block of matrix, which had been detached 
from that enclosing the portion of the thorax with the right 
humerus ; it was part of the same skeleton. In clearing away the 
matrix from such detached 6cai)ula the terminal phalanges of four 
digits of, most i^robably, the fore paw of the same re])tile were 
exposed, adheiing by a moderate thickness of matrix to the inner or 
concave surface of the scapula (ib. fig. 2). This bone, as in most 
lleptilia, and as in the Orniiliorliynchus, is narrow in proportion to 
its length ; a portion only of the glenoid surface for the humerus is 
preserved at the distal end. The length, following the slight bend 
or curve of the bone, is 10 inches ; the basal breadth is inches ; 
but some portion is here wanting from the anterior border. 

The entire bone might have shown a breadth like that of Kistice-^ 
phaluSf but more restricted towards the proximal end («, 6) as in IHcy- 
notion §. Sufficient of the fore margin is preserved to show that it de- 
scribes, as in Bicynodon^ a sigmoid curve convex along the proximal 
half (a to V) ; then, as the bone loses breadth, it becomes concave, this 
curve being deepened by tlie iuoduction of the spine or acromio]i, <?, 
which terminates the fore border 2| inches above the distal articular 
surface. 13ut the fore border is as it were resumed near the inner 
side of the acromion, completing the coiicavo curve of that border of 
the scapula, e', as it advances to the coracoid articular surface, f, 
licrc broken away. Hence the sjnne or acromion, <?, may be said to 
rise from part of the anterior border, or costa, and also from the 


ing, with Mr. Clift, the diF^reiit specimens, when it struck him that there was 
something similar to this mechanism in tlie sterniun ol‘ the Ornitkcfrhyncktis 
(Home, Sir Everard, in ‘Thil. Trans.’ ISlH, p. 32, plate ii.). The 
chief value of the papers on the “ Fossil Kemains of an Animal more nearly 
allied to Fishes than any oi* the other classes of unimals ” (Phil. Trans. 1814, 
p. 57(> ; 1816, p. 320 ; 1818, p. 32 ; and 1810, p. 216, Froteasaurm) is yielded 
by the accurate and beautiful figures of the first discovered parts of lohthyo* 
muri contributed by William Clift, F.E.S. Cuvier subsequently pointed out the 
correspondence of the lacertian sternal apparatus with that of Monotremes, 
in the concluding volume (v.) of his ‘Ossemens P’ossiles’ (4to, 1824), p. 200. 

*■ Op. cit pp. 47, 57, pis. Ixix. & Ixx. t Ih. p. .53, pi. Ixix. figs. 8, 9. 

I Ib, p. 48. § Op, cit, pi. Ixx. fig. 1. 

Q. J.G.S. No. 143. 2 p 
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outer surface or dorsum near the anterior costa. The resemblance' 
of the scapula of the Flat tj 2 jus to that of Flatypodosaunis^ in general" 
form, is “ increased by the origin of the spine close to the anterior 
costa, and by the spine being bent forwards so as to seem to form 
a continuation of the external surface of the scapula 

The external surface of the scapula of Flatypodosaurns XYII. 
fig. 1) is flat in the proximal or basal half (a to h). and is here mjirkcd 
by longitudinal strim ; it becomes convex, both lengthwise and across, 
at the distal or humeral half (b to e')^ save where this expands beyond 
the acromion to form the coracoid articular surface, /, when it be- 
comes concave both transversely and longitudinally. The hind 
border of ihe scapula, c, describes a concavity along its distal two 
thirds, its proximal third being straight, as in JJlcynodon leoniceps’\. 

The inner surface (ib. fig. 2) is longitudinally concave, flattened 
at the proximal expansion ; at the distal one it is transversely 
convex, swelling out to contribute to tho humeral articular surface 
(ib. d)^ concave where it extends upon ilic beginning of the expan- 
sion for the coracoid joint. The acromion curves towards this 
aspect, and terminates in a thin border (ib. d)^ showing no sign of 
an articular surface for an opi coracoid or clavicle, such as exists in 
JJlcynodon J ; in this respect the process 3’escml>les rather the 
acromion in Khticephalns §. A clavicle or cpistcrnal may have been 
attached by ligament to tho free margin of the acromio]i. in Flaty- 

Tho striated superficial markings on this and other hones of 
J^lafypodosaurnr, recall the character of those in some Labyriiitho- 
donts. Practurcs of the dorsum scapuhe, or convc:: outer surface, 
expose a lamellar or stratified texture of the bone : the surface of 
such lamelliT, exposed beneath a superficial compact layer a line in 
thickness, also shows, hut more faintly, longitudinal strian 

In Echidna (PI. XYll. fig. 4) a ridge (r/) is developed which repre- 
sents the “ scapular spine ” of higher mammals, the second ridge and 
process {e) answering to the second “ spine’’ in Hilcyailtcrium ; the latter 
alone is present in OrnitJwrhyncJms as in PlatyymJosatfms ; but the 
process (e) is common to both monotremes as to the Triassic rc^ptile ; 
and the term “ acromion ” is hero applied to it, as by JMeckel|| in his^ 
Monotreme. 

Humerus. — The humerus (PI. XYI. fig. 7) repeats the general pro- 
portions of thatof with characters shown in the same 

bone of Cynodraco and JJlcynodon ft ; but its breadth in propor- 
tion to the length is exaggerated by a special production of a trici])i- 
tal process (PI. XYi. fig. 7, d) near tho subsidence of the terctial 
ridge (c'). This additional characteristic is not developed in the Capo 
reptilian humeri above cited ; but it is present in that bone of the 

* Art. MonotTcmata, ‘ Cytl. of Anat.^ vol. iii. (1847), p. 370, fig. 173,^. 

t Op. cit. pi. Ixx. fig. 1. f Ih. ih, c. 

§ Ih. pi. Ixix. fiffB. 8 & 9, 

II Omifhorhynchi paradoxi Descriptio Auatoinica, fol. 182(). 

Catalogue, ut suprei (4to, 1870), p. 11, pi. xix. 

Ib. p. 19, pi. xxvii, tt Ib. p. 43, pis. xli. &. xUi. 
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OrnitlioTliyncTiiis (PL XVI. fig. 8) and Echidna (fig. 9), and also, 
though less marked, in certain Marsupials {Phascolomys ^ and Note-- 
therinm f). 

The length of the bone here described is lOJ inches ; the breadth 
of the proximal end is 5| inches ; that of the distal end is 5 J inches ; 
that of the shaft across the deltoid (/, /) and tricipital {d) crests is 
inches ; below these crests the breadth suddenly decreases to 
inches ; and the thickness (ancono-thenal diameter) of the shaft here, 
including the bridge (Z-), is 2^ inches. 

The head or proximal articulation («) is indicated by the greater 
breadth of the convexity of that end of the bone towards the ento- 
tuberosity (c), where it is inch ancono-thenally ; it is continued 
of similar character, rough as for syndesmosal articulation, but losing 
breadth, to the upper border of the cctotuberosity (hi). The deltoid 
crest (/), continued distad and ulnadfrom this tuberosity for an extent 
of ();| indies, swells out into a rough surface at its end (/'), the 
narrower distal border of which extends radiad at right angles to 
the axis of the shaft and is continued into the bridge of bone (Z:) 
which crosses and comph tes the cntc])icondylar canal (o, o). 

About halfway down the deltoid ridge a second lower one is con- 
tinued from its thenal inargin upon the thcnal surface of the shaft 
(at and represents the pectoral ridge. 

The border of the humerus, continued from the entotuberosity (r), 
extends obliquely thenad, distad, andulnad, subsiding upon the thenal 
surface of the bone (c ), and, with a similar thenal inclination of the 
deltoid ridge (6, /), renders the proximal third of the intervening 
thcnal surface of the shaft (g) slightly concave transversely. This 
surface, regaining its level, continues distad uninterruptedly to the 
bridge (Z:'). The thickened border or production of the humerus 
from the entoi uberosity (c) may be regarded as the tcretial ridge. A 
distinct process (fi), to which the term‘‘tricipitar’ seems a})plicabl('.‘j:, 
extends, independently, from the radial border of the shaft midway 
between the angle of the entotuberosity and that of the ontcpicon- 
dyle (^), The extent of the base of tliis tricipital ridge or proci^ss 
is 2^ inches ; it jirojccts ;f of an inch from the line or contour of the 
radial border of the humeral shaft. 

From the least radio -ulnar diameter of the shaft below the del- 
toid and tricipital crests, the bone rapidly expands to the breadth 
above noted, which includes the ent- (i) and ect- (h) opicondylar pro- 
ductions. The short narrower part of the humeral shaft is crossed 
obliquely by the bridge ” (7c), the length of which may bo put at 2 
inches, its breadth at 8 lines. The length of the outlet (o') of the 
entepicondylar canal is 1 inch 8 lines ; its breadth is 5 lines. The 
distal joint-surface (1) for the antibrachium is developed from the 
ulnar half of the expanded distal end of the bono ; it is simply 
convex, and projects mainly from the thenal surface of that end. 
The ectepicondyie (h) is continued proximad as a thick supinator 

* Researches on the Fcssil Remains of the Extinct Mammals of Australia {4to, 
1877), p. 36J, pi. ci. t Ib, p. 517, pi. cxxvii. 

t As affording origin to part of the triceps muscle in Monotremes. 

2f 2 
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ridge (h^) anconad of the ulnar border of the narrow part of the 
humeral shaft. The entepicondyle (i) forms an angular prominence 
terminating below the radial border of the shaft. 

The above characters of the humerus of the Platypodosaurus have 
been deemed worthy of detailing by reason of the Monotremes pre- 
senting the nearest resemblance to such bone in the vertebrate series. 

In those alone (Ornithorliynclim^ PL XYI. fig. 8, and Echidna^ ib. 
fig. U) have I found such characters repeated, but oven with some 
exaggeration of the proportions of breadth to length. The crests 
(/, 6*',), continued distad and palmad from the eiito- {c) and ecto- 
(6) tuberosities, leave a deeper intervening concavity at the proxi- 
mal part of the palmar surface of the shaft, almost defining, as by a 
low curved ridge-like border, such concavity in the Echidm (fig. 
9, g). In both genera, also, besides the ridge extending distad from 
the entotuberosity, c, there is a distinct angular tricipital ridge or 
process {d) as in Platypodosaurus x and this is most developed in 
Echidna^ though with a minor rolati\ o extent of the base. 

The bridge {k) * is broader relatively than in Platypodosaurm ; 
so much so ill Platypus as to carry the entry of the cntepicondylar 
canal to the radial margin of that expansion of the distal end of the 
humerus (fig. 8, o). The transverse development of the bridge is so 
much greater in Echidna (fig. 9, 1c) that it assumes the character of 
the palmar surface of the distal expansion of the shaft, and the entry 
of the canal is pushed, as it were, quite to the anconal surface, and 
the shaft thus seems to bo perforated antero-posteriorly, but with 
the normal obliquity (ib. o'), 

Cuvier notes the transference of the articulation (?) for the 
antibrachium to the ulnar portion of the distal expanded end of the 
humerus in OrnithorJiynchus f, and also the proportion of the distal 
breadth to the length of the humerus in that low rjrwasi-reptilian 
type of mammal : both characters arc exaggerated in Echidna (fig. 9). 

The attachment of the large “ teres major to the ridge c', and the 
origin of a considerable part of the ‘‘ triceps extensor cubiti ” from 
the process c?, in the Monotremes have suggested the terms applied 
to these ridges in the humerus of Platypodosaurus. 

Manus, — Of the digits cemented to the concave surface of the 
scapula (PI. XVII. fig. 2), that next the humeral end (v) shows the un- 
gual, 3, and middle, 2, phalanges, with part of the proximal phalanx, 
on the hypothesis of the phalangial formula being the same as in fig. 5, 
copied from the subject of plate lii. figs. 2 and 3 of my ‘Cata- 
logue '§. 

* In a humerus of a large Bicyviodon recently transmitted by Mr. Thoa. 
Bain, the ossification of the “ bridge,” which seems to have extended distad from 
the for© part of the shaft along the primitive ligament, has not completed the 
confluence with that part at the distal end of the bridge. 

t “La poulie articulaire qui est ioi tout-^-fait globuleuse, se trouve loin d’etre 
plac4e au milieu de I’os ; elle est au tiers extern©.” (Le 9 ons d’Anatomie Com- 
par6e, ed. 1835, tom. i. p. 386.) 

} Meckel, ‘ OmithorhyncH jparadoxi Descriptio Anatomica,’ fol. 1826; Owen, 
Art. Mmwtrematay Cyclopsedia of Anatomy, vol. iii. 1841, p. 377, fig. 180. 

§ Op. cit, p. 54, pi. lii. 
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The ungual phalanx is broad, subobtuse ; in length 1| inch, in 
breadth 1 inch 2 lines, that of the articular surface being 11 lines. 
The phalanx supporting the ungual one is 9 lines in length and 1 
inch 3 lines in greatest breadth, its proportions being nearly those 
of the second phalanx of the digit in the Dicynodon (?) above 
cited. The pair of convexities near the distal end of this phalanx 
indicate the bicondylar trochlea. The outer surface is abraded from 
the preserved distal end of the first or proximal phalanx. This 
digit, which I take to bo the fifth or ulnar one of Platypodosaurits^ 
is relatively shorter and thicker than in the Tdicynodon (?) cited. 

Of the next (fourth) digit (iv) a smaller fragment of the proximal 
phalanx is preserved. The second phalanx, 2 , seems to have been 
one inch in length and the same in breadth. The ungual phalanx, 

3 , is 1 inch 7 lines in length, 1 inch i line in breadth; but all these 
phalanges have suffered abrasion of the exposed (dorsal or anconal) 
surface. Tlie third digit (iii) is represented by the ungual, 3 , and 
a small part of the second phalanx ; the former is 1 inch 9 lines 
in length and 1 inch 5 lines in breadth. The second digit ( 11 ) loses 
size ; its ungual phalanx, 3, is 1 inch 4 lines long, 1 inch 1 line 
broad. Of the first or radial digit there is no trace ; nor would the 
portion of matrix supporting the above-described bone bo big 
enough to have preserved any trace of it had it existed. 

Each of the ungual phalanges are slightly deflected. The digits 
have formed part of the left fore foot. The breadth of this paw, if, 
as is most probable, it was pcntadactyle (as in the subject of pi. lii, 
fig. 2, ojr>, may have been 8 inches. Erom the relative length 
of the second phalanges of the fourth and fifth digits compared with 
those of the above subject, the paw of Platypodoscmrns seems to have 
been somewhat shorter in proportion to the breadth. The ungual 
phalanges are more obtuse the terminal angle is less produced. The 
claws they supported appear to have been adapted rather for 
fossorial work than for prebciisiou or laceration of a strugglingprey. 

Though relatively shorter, the ungual phalanges have more the 
proportions of those of EcJddna than ol Ornitliorhynchm ; they differ 
still more from the homologous phalanges in the smaller Cape 
reptile (fig. 5). 

Femur. — At the time (1876) of the j^ublication of the Catalogue 
of South- African Fossil Ileptilia I had but insufficient data for a de- 
scription of the femur in any species. A proximal portion of that 
bone in Pareiasaurusf (PI. XVII. fig. 8) affords, however, a few 
characters for comparison with the femur of Platypodosauims, The 
trace or impression of the hind limb in Saurosternm indicates the 
femur to be somewhat slender and a little longer thalTlfie 
humerus. In Saurosternon Grieshacliii J it is one third longer and 
there is a trace of a “ third trochanter ” projecting slightly from the 
inner surface of the shaft ; but no such trace is shown in the speci- 
men of S. Bainii, 

* On this hypothesis the ungual phalanx of the innermost or first digit, i, 
is added in outline to those in fig. 4. 

t Op. cit p. 13. I 3. p. 88, pi. Ixx. fig. 4. 
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Of Platypodosaums the proximal portion of the right femur 
(PL XVII. figs. 6 & 7) was successfully extricated from the matrix ; 
it is 7 inches in length, 2 inches across the longer diameter of 
the shaft at the fractured end. But what proportion of the length 
of the bone is preserved cannot he determined from the specimen ; 
it seems to include at least one half of the femur. So* far as the 
shaft is preserved, there is a fcchle trace of a small or tliird tro- 
chanter close to the inner border. The outer or great trochanter (ib. 

N) is remarkable for its extent longitudinally, which measures 
5 inches and terminates abruptly at almost a riglit angle with the 
shaft. The great trochanter is relatively shorter, and more gradually 
subsides upon the shaft, in Pareiasaurtts (ib. fig. 8, i, h'). From 
lUc upper part of the head of the femur (a) w'hat answers in Fla- 
iypodosanrm to the neck (fig. 0, c) extends outward more hori- 
zontally than in Fareiasaurm (fig. 8, r), but equally without any 
concavity or depression, and gradually thickens from 0 lines across 
near the head to 1 incli at the proximal end of the great trochanter. 
The anterior surface between tlui head and great trochanter is 
slightly concave through the prominence of these parts ; and there is 
no eminence dividing that part of the anterior surface of the fomur 
“into two facets,’’ as in Farnasauriis^ . The posterior surface of the 
proximal portion of the femur of Flal ifpodosanrm shows a pair of low 
broad ridges dividing such surface into three subcqual longitudinal 
tracts, the twm outer ones of whicli are slightly concave across. There 
is a submarginal trace of a “small trochanter;” but sucli process, 
in the femur of ]*areiasaurus (ib. fig. 8, /), projects like a tube- 
rosity from the middle of that surface. A transverse polished 
section of the fractured end of the femoral shaft of Flatupodosaiirus 
(ib. fig. 6 a) exhibits a well-defined medullary cavity of corre- 
sponding elliptical form ; but it is not more than 8 millims. in long 
diameter, that of the section exceeding 2 inches. In Fanumiarm 
the peripheral portion of the femoral wall, for an extent of about one 
seventh of the long diameter of the section of the shaft (ib. fig. 8 «), 
presents a com 2 )act structure : but this somewhat suddejily degene- 
rates into a looser sj^ongy texture, the large cells or interspaces 
of which are occupied by a matrix susceptible of polish. In one 
portion of a femur of Fa7\ homUdena the looser osseous tissue had 
so far decomposed that the invading matrix simulated the appear- 
ance of a largo medullary cavity ; but this showed instructive 
evidence here and there of osseous tissue, and presented no 
boundary such as is shown in FlaUfpodosaurus^ where the true 
narrow cylinder is as well defined as in OrnitJiorynclius and 
bJehidna (fig. 9 a), though of less relative size. 

The fossil femur on which the reptilian genus EusJcclesaurus, 
Huxley, is founded is stated to shpw “a large and distinct 
medullary cavity ”t. 

The chief characteristic of the femur of Flaiypodosaimis is the 

* Loc, cit. specimen No. S. A. 28. 

t Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. xxxiii. (1806) j). 2. 
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longitudinal extent and well-defined ridge-like form of the great 
trochanter, in which, as in the proportions of breadth and fore- 
and-aft compression of the proximal (probably) half of the bone, I 
find the closest agreement in the femur (PL XVII. fig. U) of the 
Spiny Monotreme {Echidna hy^^druv). 

From the number of correspondences presented by parts of the 
.skeleton of Jdatyj^odomuncs with liomojogous ones in the skele- 
tons of the two existing genera of Monotrematous Vlammals, 
one is led to relieve the dry work of comparison by speculations on 
the vast number and variety in gradually advancing structure of 
air-breathing vertebrates, otfsprings of the strange reptilian forms 
exemplified by their remains in Cape localities — but which, of old, 
ma}' have spread over lands extending thence iiorthward and east- 
ward, now in groat part submerged, and of whose inhabitants a 
remnant still sur\ivcs and lurks in the burrows and waters of 
Australia. One may also conjecture, on the derivative hypothesis, 
that the higher class of Vertebrates, as represented by the low 
ovoviviparous grouj) now limited to Australasia, may have branched 
off from a family of Triassic Iloptilia represented, and at i)resent 
known only, by the fragmentary evidences of such extinct kinds as 
that which forms the subject of the present comnuinication. But 
this is far from being the only instance of correspondences between 
organisms, both animal and vegetable, of the Capo of Cood Hope 
and those of Xew Guinea, Australia, and Tasmania. 

The European Triassic reptile Placodiis, nearest akin io the CJapo 
Endothiodnn, has the molar dentition of each mandibular ramus 
represented in one species by two low, broad, subquadrato plates 
which overhang the border of the bone (IT. XYII. fig. 11). In the 
young OrnithorhyneJufs the molar doiitition of each mandibular 
ramus is represented by two similar plates, which in the adult be- 
*come confluent, also overhanging the supx)orting bone, and still indica- 
ting tlieir primitive separation (ib. fig. 10). True it is they arc not 
calcified in the dnck-molc ; but, in other more significant characters, 
this mammal alone repeats the ITacodoiit ones. I may add that tho 
rami of the mandible in both divaricate anterior to the symx)hysis, 
as in figs. 10 it 11, IT. XVII. 

The fossils of Phttffpodosaanis wliich have afforded the foregoing 
descriptions were obtained by E. J. Dunn, Esq., of Oaklands, Clare- 
mont, Cai)e of Good Hope, from a qnartzose Karoo formation 3500 
feet above the sea-level, near Graaff lleinct, and were transmitted as 
a donation io tho British Museum. 

rosTscuiPT (British Museum, 22nd June, 1880). — I have received 
.this day a copy of a “ Second Contribution to tho History of the 
Vertehrata of the Permian Formations of Texas, by E. D. Cope 
(read before the American Philosox^hical Society, May 7th, 1880). 
In this paper the Author states: — “The order Theroinorpha 
.apx)roximates tho Mammalia more closely than any other division of 
liiptilia. This approximation is seen in tho scapular arch and 
humerus, which nearly resemble those of the Monotremata^ esx)e- 
..cially Echidna^ and in the pelvic arch, which Owen has shown, in 
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t3ie stifcojdep A^^wnodaiitm^ to roftemblo that of the Mammals^ and*,, 
as I havo point^ out, especially that of Echidna (p. 1). 

In pelvis of Dicynodon tigrieeps^ described and figured in my 
‘Descriptive aitd Illustrated Catalogue of the Fossil Bepriiia of' 
South Africa ' the sacrum includes six* ankylosed vertebim, and 
tiie expanse of the iliac bones resembles that in many placental 
mammals; whereas in Echidna the ilia arc strong but narrow 
three-sided, columns, and the sacral vertebne are but three in number. 
The chief pelvic characteristic in that Monotremo is in the marsupial , 
bones, which exceed the ilia in length. I have not detected any 
evidence of these bones in the South- African reptilian fossils which 
I have hitherto examined. The particulars of the monotrematoua 
characters of the scapular arch and humerus arc not given ; nor are 
any figures of the subjects of Professor Cope’s paper appended’ 
thereto ; but the author states (p. 22) “ that they will appear in the 
Proceedings of tho American Philosophical Society.” The discovery 
of the fossil marsupial bones in the pelvis of tho Permian Beptile 
wiU bo one of much interest. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES XVI. & XVIL 
PLAT33 XVL 

Plafypodos-atmis Tohu^iKs. 

Fig. 1. Two dorsal vertebra*, vertiesaUy and longitudinally bisected, in outliric ; 
f natural size. 

2. Transverse vertical section of middle of centrum, in outline: f nat. 

size. 

3. Side view of a dorsal vertebra : f nat. size. 

4. Vertical longitudinal section of two dorsal vertebrse of Echidna hydris: : 

nat. size. 

5. Foremost sterneber: ^ nat. size. a\ anterior articular surface; h\ 

lateral articular surface ; c\ posterior articular surface. 

, (). Sternum of Omitharhynchm paradoxus : nat. size. «, a\ anterior arti-- 

cubir surface; h\ lateral articular surface ; c, c', posterior articular 
surface. 

7. Humerus ; rather more than | nat. size. 

8. Humerus of Ornithorhy^ichiis paradoxus: nat. size. 

9. Humerus of Echidna hystrix : nat. size. 

Plate XVII. 

Fig. 1. Scapula of Pla/ypodosaiirus, outer surface : nat. size. 

2. Scapula of Plafypodosimrm, ^imer surface: ^ nat size. 

3. Scapula of Omdhorhynch us paradoxus, outer f urfnee : nat. size. 

4. Scapula of Eclddttn hydrixy outer surface : nat. size. 

5. Digital bones of the fore paw of Picynodon (?), outer surface : nat. size. 

6. Proximal part of femur of Pkdypodosaurusy front surface ; 6 a. Ti ans- 

verse section of shaft of the same : ^ nat. size. 

7. Proximal part of femur of PUdypodosaurns, inner border : ^ nat. size. 

8. Proximal part of femur of PardamuruSy front surface ; 8 a. TninsvertC’ 

section of shaft of the same : J nat. size. 

9. Femur of Echidna hystrix, front surface ; 9 a. Transverse section of shaft 

of the same : nat. size. 

9'. Femur of Echidna hystrix, inner border : nat. size. 

10. Portion of right mandibular ramus andmriar teeth of Omithorhynchus 

paradoxus : nat rise. 

Portion of right mandibular ramus and mplar teeth of Placodm Mey&ri;,^ 
h nat. sise. 

♦ 4to, 1878, pp. 40, 41, pis. xxsvi. A xxrni. 
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BiscirssiOK. 

Prof. Seeley, after having had ihe opportunity of inspecting tho 
fipecimens, by the eourtesy of Prof. Owen, hnd arrived at the same 
eoncluBions with the author as to the distinctness of this form. He 
was not al^e to follow the author in dividing the rep^|||| of South 
Africa into Dinosa,uria, Anomodontia, and Theriodonti* and asked 
Prof. Owen to state how those groups dUfer in vertebral characters, 
that we might judge of the affinities of the fossil. All seemed to 
him to show remarkable mammalian resemblances, as had been 
pointod out by tho author ; but he doubted whether this implied 
the evolution of Mammalian orders from the South- African reptiles, 
as Prof. Owen had suggested. He alluded to the remarkable modifi- 
cation of the humerus found in the Mole, as throwing light on tho 
singular modifications of form which may result from burrowing- 
habits ; and suggested that, as the OrniiIu>rTiync1im also burrows 
and its resemblances to the fossil do not extend to the more 
important parts of the skeleton, the correspondence was more likely 
to show merely that the humeral bones were used in similar ways 
in the fossil reptile. 

Prof. Owen stated that the orders of the fossil reptiles which ho 
had established were distinguislied by characters as well marked as 
those which separate some of the orders of living Eeptilia. In reply 
to Prof. Seeley he pointed out that the form of the phalanges in the 
form ho described are those which belong to omnivorous forms like 
the Anomodonts, and not to caniivorous forms like the Theriodonts. 
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KEV. a, BLENCOWE ON CERTAIN GEOLOGICAL FACT3 


32. Oil certain Geological Facts witnessed in Natal and the 
Bobber Countries during nineteen Years^ Residence. By the 
Rev. ^EORGE Blencowe. Communicated by Rev. Henry 
Grifpith, F.G.S. (Read November 19, 1879.) 

The basal strata of Natal as seen on the coast are shales, which are 
succeeded by sandstones of various kinds for from twenty to twenty- 
five miles into the interior, after which, about the same distance of 
hard shale occurs in deep beds. The valley of the Umgeni seems to 
have been formed by subsidence, as the sandstone hills in the neigh- 
bourhood are greatly cross-fractured, and the beds dip with an 
inclination nearly corresi)onding to the surface-curve. This also is 
the case with other, shallower valleys in the neighbourhood. There 
are also, on the upper edge of the northern side of the Umgeni valley, 
clifls, from which the front has fallen away, which are without a 
dip, as also in several other cases in tlio vicinity where the original 
level has been maintained, the edge of which presents a perpendicu- 
lar cliff. 

In the northern and north-western portion of Natal a white 
sandstone prevails, which increases in the thickness and hardness of 
the strata as wo ascend. This part is a succession of irregular 
ridges and truncated cones in every variety of relative position. 
The present configuration seems to have arisen from denudation, as 
the sandstone of the remaining hills is horizontal and without cross- 
fracture. There is also a high plateau, known as the Biggars-Berg, 
about 50 miles long, which corresponds in structure and height with 
the highest of the remaining hills, and appears to bo the only part 
which has been free from the denuding force which has scooped out 
the valleys and abraded the hills around. The substance of this 
plateau is sandstone, in strata from 3 to 20 feet thick ; and it has a 
capping of trap, which is generally basaltic, and from 20 to 100 feet 
thick, while the average height above the surrounding valleys is 
nbout 1000 feet. The surrounding valleys are thickly strewn with 
broken-up trap of sharp angularity, which forbids the supposition 
that the fragments have been brought by a stream from a distance, 
but implies that they are near where they first fell. 

In this district of horizontal sandstone the coal of this part of 
South Africa is found ; and the seams reach from a few miles to the 
north of Ladysmith to the edge of the mountains in the Lydenburg 
district of the Transvaal, and east and west from near Rorke^s Drift 
to a few miles east of the junction of the Mooi river with the Yaal. 
There has been no search for coal ; and it is only known where it has 
been casually seen in the face of a cliff or in the bottom of a water- 
course. On the Dundee and adjoining farm, there is one seam 10 
feet thick; and about a quarter of a mile further up, at a perpendicular 
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height^of from 15 to 20 feet above, there are three more of only a 
few inches, between which are interposed equally thin strata of 
sandstone ; and a third of a mile yet further up there is another 
seam of coal 7 feet thick, and less than 20 feet in perpendicular 
height above the three. Seven miles west-by-north from liorke s 
Drift, there is a seam 3 feet thick ; and a mile south in horizontal 
distance, and 800 feet above it, is another of the same size ; while 
a mile and a half north-west occurs a third, about 1000 feet above 
the first. 

In nearly all the lower strata of these sandstones occur circular 
holes with perpendicular sides, going through the stratum in which 
they are found. Generally they are from 8 to 14 inches in diameter ; 
and in a ford of the Ingoko river they occupy more than half of the 
horizontal surface ; but this is a special case. On the farm Dundee, 
there is one 3 feet in diameter which passes through a stratum of 
from 25 to 30 feet. These holes seem to have been occasioned by 
deposits of sand around the trunks of t]*eos, which now occasionally 
occur to the depth of from 2 to 5 feet in one rain. The thick strata 
of these sandstones, from their homogeneous continuity, seem to 
have been deposited at one time, w^hercas in the smaller basal strata 
something like lamination can bo detected, and occasionally wave- 
prints, neither of "which have 1 seen in strata of 20 feet or more, 
it also sometimes happens that a very hard stratum rests on one 
which is so soft that the atmosphere corrodes tlie face, wiiile the 
rain finds its way through the fissures of the superincumbent strata, 
and washes out largo caves. 

One spur of the liiggars-lkrg terminates about a mile from 
llorke’s House, 'which stands in a denuded liollow, with an isolated 
hill of the same structure as the Ifiggars-lterg at the back, having 
all its sides but one greatly abraded. Isandlilwana is about two 
miles to the east of the last-mentioned hill, and is the final one in 
that direction which stands forth with perpendicular sides revealing 
its structure, while its irregular grass-coviTcd trap capping presents 
the appearance of a couchant lion, as if keeping guard over the stony 
frontier. About two miles below Isaiidhlwana, immediately below 
the i)lace where the few who escaped crossed the buffalo, half the 
river-bed is cut out of a solid mass of trap, not columnar, and which 
has been deposited on its present irregular bed, as shown by a curve 
of diverse grain and colour on its perpendicular face. This is about 
1500 feet below the basaltic capping of Isandhlwana. There are 
several other deposits of trap at this lower level within a mile and 
a half, those near the mouth of the Isibindi partly basaltic, and 
in a valley immediately to the west of the buffalo in horizontal 
slabs. 

In crossing the Tugela by the Greytown and biggars-berg road, 
we ascend a valley on the biggars-berg side which for a distance of 
three miles and an aggregate depth of 500 feet has been washed out 
of brown, blue, and black shales of fine lamination, and exceedingly 
friable ; and near the termination of the shale the Umsinga Mountain 
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rises from its foot to more than 1500 feet. But just at its present 
foot a inass of basaltic trap is found resting on the shale, and 
bounded on all sides but its perpendicular face by the sandstone 
and shale of the Umsinga and an adjoining denuded ridge. The 
distance from the top of this isolated mass of trap to the base of the 
trap capping of the Umsinga is not less than 1000 feet, and the 
horizoni distance is not more than a third of a mile. The sur- 
rounding strata, so far as seen, are undisturbed. 

The peculiar feature of the geology of the Orange Free State at its 
line of junction with Natal is the existence of isolated mountains of 
sandstone and trap, which rise to an average height of 2000 feet from 
the present general level, and which, from their sameness of structure, 
evidently at one time formed parts of a continuous lino of country 
of the same elevation. Through the whole of this line there is no 
evidence of volcanic eruption by which the trap has been thrown up, 
nor is there present indication of the abrading force by which the 
intervening mass of trap and sandstone has been carried away. 

In the south-western part of the Transvaal, near Potchefstroom, 
occur rounded hills of a creamy white stone, with small rod specks 
like oxide of iron : it is of very fine granulation, dense and opariuc. 
It is not lime, and cannot be described as quartzose. 

In the central portion of the Transvaal, the Magalicsherg runs 
east and west about 70 miles. This range is a series of sandstone 
upheavals presenting a face from 400 to 700 feet deep, with a back 
slope of several miles. In some cases the sandstone in this range 
is in a quartzose condition. 

About 30 miles to the north-east of the ]\fagaliesberg wo enter on 
the large metallic deposits which are the distinguishing mark of this 
j)art of the Transvaal. Mountains of very rich iron-ore succeed 
each other up to the Gold-fields, near to which hoematito abounds 
in horizontal slabs and nearly per[)endicular ridges. 

Pilgrim's Best, the most extensive and richest Gold-field yet 
wrought, is a gorge running at right angles to the Blyde river, in 
an easterly direction, at an average depth of 1000 feet. The tops 
of its undenuded sides are covered with lava ; all the gold found in 
it is molten ; and calcined quartz to a depth of 1 8 inches covers the 
original bottom and sides of the excavation, except in the course of 
a stream which at some former period has poured with great violence 
through the gorge, so as to round the blocks of lava with which its 
bed was covered. 

Immediately over the ridge, at the eastern end of Pilgrim’s Best, 
the Mac-Mac diggings are found, where the violent aqueous and 
igneous actions just referred to have not prevailed. There is not the 
capping of lava to the hills ; and the gold found here is bright and 
angular, as though it had just fallen from its quartz matrix. 
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Discussion, 

Prof. T. Bupebt Jones said that although much was yet to he 
learned about the district, large areas had been already examined, 
and the paper added something to our knowledge, though several of 
the phenomena mentioned in it had been previously described. He 
made some remarks on the coal formation of the Stormberg and 
Natal. 
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PROP. J. PRESTWICH Olf A NEW SPECIES OF 


33. Note on the Occur re'nce of a new Species of Igfanodon in a 
Briclc-pit of the Kimmehidge Clay at Cumnor Hurst, three miles 
W,8,W, of Oxford, By Prof. J. Prestwick, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.G.S. (Bead April 28, 1880.) 

The fact of this discovery was briefly aiinouncod in the Geological 
Magazine for May 1870 Since then the further progress of the 
works has made clearer the position of the scam in which the bones 
were found, and shown more exactlj’ its relation to the mass of the 
Kimracridgo Clay and to the overlying Lower Greensand, about 
which some doubt was expressed at the time. This and the many 
fossils now obtained from the Ir/iianodon-SGnm must remove all such 
doubt. 

The pit is situated to the left of the road leading from Oxford to 
Cumnor, at the foot of an oul lying mass of Lower Greensaud, forming 
a conspicuous and isolated hill rising to the height of about 500 feet. 
The Kiinmcridge Clay hero immediately underlies the Lower Green- 
sand, without the intervention of the Portland beds (which are 
present on the other side of tlic Thames valley at Shotover), and rests 
U])on tlic Coral Bag, which crops out at a distance of a few hundred 
yards ].)oth to tlio eastward and westward of the pit. 

A tramway driven into the side of the hill led to the discovery of 
the bones in a thin sandy soam intercalated in the clay, {lud, at the 
point where discovered, about 4 feet deep beneath the surface. 

The prolongation of the tramway, however, has now shown that the 
sandy seam runs into the hill, di])piug at an angle of from 3^ to 4° ; 
and by tbllowing up the bods till they pass under the Lower Green - 
sand, it is evident that the zone to whitdi the Igmnodon belongs is 
about 34 feet beneath those sands. The following is a section of 
the pit as it is now opened out in a length of 340 ft. : — 


W.N.W. 


Section at CnuiHor Harsi. 


E.S.E. 



* During iny absence from Oxford in the Easter of that 3"ear, a workman 
took a bagful of bones to Dr. Rolleston, who, perceiving their importance, 
kindly secured them for the geological department. Every facility lias been 
afforded me, both by the owner and the manager of the works, to follow up 
this interesting discovery; and with the aid of my assistant, Hy. Caudel, a 
large portion of the skeleton has now been recovered. 
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ft. in. 

1. Coarse ferruginous sands and grit without \ 1. Lower 

fossils 10 Oj Greensand. 

a. Light-coloured clay 2 O' 

b. Lark grey clay with numerous layere of small 

ferruginous and calcareous nodules and a 

layer of large tabular Septaria, few fossils ... 18 0 • 2 . Kimmeridgc 

c. Clay with band of fossils 14 Of Cla?/' 

d. Seam of clay laminated with white sand, fyu- I 

anodon-hed 0 3 

e. Clay with largo Septaria, low'er down 4 -f-J 


There is reason to sujoposc that the entire skeleton of the LfuanO’- 
don was lying in a position across the driftway, in the thin but 
conspicuous seam of clayey sand d ; but it was not until the removal 
of great part of the clay that attention was directed to it, and it 
was with difficulty that many of the bones wore afterwards re- 
covered. Unfortunately, the bones of the head suffered mucli in 
the removal, and have been in great part lost ; but the vertebra^ 
and limb-bones, which arc harder and more compact, are hut little 
damaged, and have been in great part recovered. 

Owing to the sandy and porous nature of the seam, the shells 
found in it were mostly decomposed and difficult to recognize. One 
very characteristic shell of the Kimmeridgc altliougli rare in 
the Oxford district, occurs hero in profusion, viz. Gn/phmi vinjnla ; 
with these have been found small species of Astarte and Fleiiroto- 
maria, a Trigonia, with sx)ecimen8 of Trlgonellites latas, and Lingtda 
ovdlis, 

Krom the clay {e) below I have ohtfiined Lmlna lineata, IvMhyo- 
saury s (vertebrae and portion of ribs), Fliosaurus, I)aJcosaan(s 
(1 tooth) ; while the clay above (c) is rich in the ordinary fossils of 
the Kimmeridgc Clay, us the following list will show ; — 


Astarte. 

Carclium striatulum. 
Lima.. 

Modifila bipnrtita. 
Myacites rrcurviis. 
Pcelen nil esrous. 
Perna inytiloidcs. 


Pinna, lancoolata. 

Thracia ch'pross. 

Trignuia gib})o.‘:a. 
Plourotomaria rol icuIaUi. 
Ammonites biplox. 
8erpiiJa tetragonn. 
Ti‘rL(5bra‘. of Plesiosanriis. 


In the U])per bed of clay (h) Ammonites liple^v is tolerably common 
also ; but the other fossils are not so numerous. It would appear 
therefore that the horizon on which the Igunnodon occurred is in 
the upper part of the Kimmeridgc Clay of this district. It is hero 
greatly reduced from the great development it has south in Dorset- 
shire ; for at Cumnor its total thickness cannot exceed from 70 to 
80 feet. Largely as the Kimmeridgc Clay is worked elsewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford, not a single bone of Jgiuinodon has 
hitherto been found in it ; nor have the remains of Iguanodon been 
found elsewhere lower in the geological series than the Lower 
Greensand and Wealden strata of Kent and Sussex. 

One other instance, however, has recently came to my knowledge 
of the occurrence of Iguanodon in the Oxford district. In the fine 
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collection of fossils from the Lower Greensand of Earingdon, made 
by Mr. Davey, of Wantage, and now in the Oxford Museum, there 
are two teeth of Ljmnodon ; but whether they belong to the Lower 
Greensand, or whether they are to be classed with the numerous 
derived fossils found in those beds, it is difficult to say. As, however, 
they are not much worn, they may be of Lower.-Greensand age.^ 

The presence of drifted wood and of the Iguanodon in the Eim- 
meridgo Clay of this district, and of large Dinosaurs at Swindon, 
together with the great thinning of this formation as it trends to 
the south-west, render it j)robablc that land in that direction was 
not far distant, and that that land may have been the same as that 
of the proximity of which we have more distinct evidence in the 
many quartz, slate, and mctamorphic rock-pebbles present in the 
Lower Greensand of Earingdon, a deposit evidently formed near an 
old shore. This land, since submerged and covered by upper Cre- 
taceous strata, was in all probability the prolongation of the old 
.axis of the Mendip and Ardennes, the elevation of which took place 
in Permiaii or Triassic times. 

lily friend Mr. Hulke has kindly taken charge of this Kimmeridge 
Iguanodon ; and in his hands 1 feel sure that its structural peculi- 
arities and relationship will be accurately determined and esta- 
blished. 


(For Discussion see page 456.) 
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34. Igttanodon Prestwichii, a nm Species from the Kimmeridge 
Clay, disthiguished froml.MjLmm.Li of the Wealden Formation 
in the S.E. of England and Isle of Wight hxj Differences in the 
Shape of the Vertebral Centra^ by fewer than jive Sacral Verte^ 
brce, by the ampler Character of its Tooth-serrature^ 
founded on numerous fossil remains lately dwcovered at Cumnok, 
near Oxford. By J. W. Htjlke, Esq., E.li.S., F.G.S. (Read 
April 28, 1880.) 

[Plates XVIII.-XX.] 

These fossils, which Mr. Prestwich has kindly given mo an 
opportunity of studying, are, for the extent of information they 
convey of nearly every part of the skeleton, the most important 
Iguanodont remains yet discovered at any one time in this country. 
The only others that may vie Avith them are those in the weU-known 
Mantellian Maidstone block, in the British Museum, and some, 
said to represent the greater part of a skeleton, ro])orii^d to have 
been found several years since at Ilastings, 2 )rosorved in a private 
collection, inaccessible, which in their entirety have ]iot, so far as I 
can learn, over been examined by an anatomist. 

The Cumnor fossils appear to have formed part of one skeleton. 
They represent an animal between 10 and 1 2 feet long, Avhich liad 
not reached maturity. Its bead \ytiH lizard-like, Avitli large eyes 
and capacious nostrils. Its nock was very flexible and moderately 
long. Its trunk, particularly the thoracic region, was long, and 
borne on stout clawed limbs, of which the .1 under were much stouter 
than the fore. The tail, of considerable length, tapered very gradu- 
ally i and for more than half its length it was flattened laterally. 

Unfortunately, as too frequently happens, the removal of the 
fossils by the unskilful hands of day-labourers has occasioned 
much damage and many losses. The bones had been already much 
crushed by the pressure of the beds ; but many of the fractures are 
plainly quite recent. These injuries are not, however, witliout 
some compensating circumstances ; for the broken surfaces afford in 
several instances an insight into structural details which may not 
bo so well perceived in an entire bone. This is especially exem- 
plified in the remains of the head, in which the persistence of the 
sutures and the broken surfaces discover structural details not to 
be seen in the skull of an old Ipanodon from Brooke, Isle of Wight, 
which I brought under the notice of the Geological Society in 1870, 
and which till very recently was the only fragment of an Iguanodon 
skuU which had been identified and described. Taken together, the 
Cumnor and Brooke skulls give a nearly complete anatomy of this 
part. The Iguanodont dentition, particularly the maxillary, has 
never been so well shown as by these Cumnor fossils. I may 
instance also, as matters in Avhich they have proved highly instruc- 
tive, the variations of the form of the articular surfaces, and also of 
aJ.G.S. No. 143. 2 g 
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the length of the vertebral centra in different regions of the column, 
and the structure of the tarsus. 

A conviction of the value of this skeleton for future reference has 
led me to describe with greater detail than would otherwise have 
appeared necessary all the more important and better-preserved 
bones. 

Head (PL XVIIl.), — This has been much crushed and broken. 
The most instructive pieces preserved arc: — I. l*,the basis cranii as 
far forward as the hypophysial fossa ; I. 9, the back of the skull, and 
the sides nearly to the same extent as the base ; I. 10, the frontal 
region ; I. 3, 4, 8, parts of both mandibular rami ; and I. 2, 5, 6, 7, 
portions of both maxillae. 

L 1 (PI. Xyill.fig. 3). — The occipital condyle has a reniform out- 
line. ^ Its horizontal diameter is 29 millims., and its vertical diameter 
19 millims. ; these figures, however, do not convey a correct idea of 
the extent of the articular surface in these directions, which is greater 
vertically than horizontally, an arrangement manifestly associated 
with greater angular mobility of the head up and down than from side 
to side at the occipito-atlaiital joints. The condyle is composed mainly 
of the basioccipital bone ; and only a small part at its upper lateral 
corners is contributed by the exoccipitals. At the under surface a 
well-marked constriction or nock separates the condyle from a 
pair of blunt pyramidal swellings, divergent downward extensions 
of the basisphenoid, corresponding in position to the posterior pair of 
similarly placed^ processes in extant lizards. Against these basi- 
sphenoidal swellings laterally the neck of the basioccijntal expanding 
abuts, whilst mesially it sends downwards and forwards a short 
triangular process which is wedged in between them. This inter- 
calated basioccipital process has a low but sharp median crest, 
which begins behind in a small pit, juerced by vascular foramina 
lying in front of the condyle. 

When the front of the fossil is viewed there are ap 2 )arent, 
1st, below, in the middle line, a rough broken spot, about 12 millims. 
in diameter, where the prsesphonoid has been split off; 2nd, above 
this a smooth vertical groove, ending above in the floor of the 
cranial cavity — it is obviously the posterior half of the hypo- 
physial pit ; 3rd, on each side of this an uneven fractured boss, the 
junction of ali- and basisi)henoids. Each of these bosses overhangs 
the smooth antero-lateral surface of the descending basisphenoidal 
process of its own side ; and there is immediately beneath it a 
winding groove, which rises from the undersurface of the skull 
through the hypophysial fossa into the cranial cavity ; it marks the 
course^ of the internal carotid artery. A branch of this groove, 
ascending in a backward direction, enters the skull through the 
principal foramen of exit for the 5th nerve. 

PI. XVIII. fig. 4. The upper surface of the fragment exhibits (1) a 
mesial trough, the floor of the skull-chamber. This is 7*5 millims. 
wide near the foramen magnum ; and here it is relatively deep. An- 
teriorly it widens through a space of 26 millims., and then deepening 
♦ These numbers refer to labels attached to the bones. 
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forms a wide depression belund the hypophysial pit. Throughout this 
extent, 38*5 mfllims., the floor of the skull-chamber consists of a 
continuous unbroken piece, basioccipital, which ends taperingly in 
the depression behind the sella turcica, where the basisphenoid 
comes into view. Thus the basioccipital overlaps the basisphenoid 
on the upper as also at the under surface of the basis craiiii. 

Laterally the persistence bf the sutures and the foramina of exit 
for the cranial nerves makes it possible to recognize in sequence 
from behind forwards (1) a stout cxoccipital, articulating with the 
basioccipital by a broad serrated suture, and perforated at 10 millims, 
from the foramen magnum by an aperture (for 0th nerve?). At 
6 millims. in front of this opening is another groove (for trans- 
mission of vagus?), which appears to pass out between the ex- 
occipital and opisthotic elements. This, again, is followed by a very 
conspicuous groove, situated where the basioccipital attains its 
greatest breadth in the floor of the skull-chamber. In front of 
this, where the prootic might bo expected, is the upper opening of 
a deep funnel-like pit, which descends within the bone into the 
basisphcnoidal process visible at the under surface of the skull. The 
form of this pit does not suggest the transmission of blood-vessel or 
nerve, whilst its situation hints that it may be part of the auditory 
apparatus, possibly an air-channel connected with the middle ear. 
The fact that in old Iguanodons the inferior basisphenoidal pro- 
cesses are hollow sinuses * favours this conjecture. A wide groove, 
presumably for the 3rd nerve, separates the prootic and ali- 
sphenoid. 

PI. Xyill. fig. 5. Another fragment (1. 9) comprises the back of 
the skuU and the sides nearly to the extent of the piece just described. 
The supraoccipital bone contributes the upper boundary of the 
foramen magnum, as in extant lizards. It is not excluded from this 
opening as in crocodiles — a point worthy of notice, because the general 
form of the occiput, so far as it can bo recognized in this fossil, has a 
crocodilian likeness, as has also the occiput in my Brooke Iguanodon- 
skuU. Immediately above the foramen magnum the supraoccipital 
stretches laterally outwards to what are apparently the roots of a 
stout suspensorium (for the attachment of the quadrate bone), now 
broken off and missing. This is a strong pyramidal projection, 
below constructed of the blended exoccipital and opisthotic, above 
of another and distinct part, parietal. Between these two parts of 
the suspensorium the broken surfaces show that an extreme lateral 
extension of the supraoccipital intrudes. Nearly at its mid- 
height this bone abruptly contracts to loss than half its breadth 
below (22-5 miUims), being here encroached on and overlapped by 
the suspensorial extension of the parietal. This narrowing of the 
supraoccipital is too symmetrical to be altogether due to the down- 
ward crushing of the parietal upon it; it has doubtless been in- 
creased by this, but is a natural conformation. The upper border 
of the supraoccipital is a smooth edge, which was connected with 

^ 1 learned this many years ago in a fragment of a very large old skuU 
in the collection of the Bev. W. lox. 
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the parietal by sutura harmonia. In their present mutilated state 
the back and sides of the skull form a rude pyramid, of 'which the 
base of the posterior face is notched by the foramen magnum, 
and the postero-external angle is formed by the truncated sus- 
pensorium. 

The lower borders of the fragment correspond to the upper 
borders of the basis cranii. They, as also the inner surface, are too 
mutilated for description. 

On the under surface of the base of the right suspensorium is a 
wide groove, directed forwards and inwards. It exactly corresponds 
to the groove in the Brooke skull to which I lately referred, and 
may have lodged the stapedial rod. 

PI. XVIII. figs. 1, 2. A third fragment of the skull (No. 1. 10) 
comprises parts of tho parietal and frontal regions and of the left 
temporal bar. The parietal bone is single ; no trace of mesial suture 
joining two halves is discernible. This is mentioned because in the 
nearly allied If^silopliodon such a suture has been thought to exist. 
Tho sides of tho parietal fall ofP steeply from a sharp median crest, 
which divides in front, and, bending outwards, here forms the an- 
terior boundary of the upper temporal opening. There is no parietal 
foramen. 

Tho frontal is a very large bone. Its length contrasts strongly 
with tho shortness of the parietal ; and its breadth also is con- 
siderable. It consists of two halves, united by a very evident 
mesial suture. Its structure is very dense, without diploe. Dee]) 
sutural indentations in its right border show that the proe- and 
postfrontal bones approached each other very closely, and that the 
frontal formed but a small pari), if any, of the upper border of tho 
orbital opening. The direction of this opening is lateral, as in 
Hypsilophodon FomL The postfrontal bone, of which part is pre- 
served on the left side, is large ; its smooth orbital surface is of 
great extent ; a long slender branch separated tho orbital from tho 
lateral opening ; and a stronger branch directed backwards forms the 
anterior part of an upper tcm^joral bar. 

In the undersurface of the fossil arc shown : — 1 st. A large lozenge- 
shaped mesial hollow — the vaulted inner surface of the skull — 
narrow behind, in its longer diameter sinuous, being convex in the 
parietal part and concave in the frontal. Its greatest width coin- 
cides with tho parieto-frontal suture. It narrows anteriorly at a 
line drawn through the middle of the orbital surfaces ; and in front 
of this it expands for the reception of the olfactory lobes, which 
must have been of large size — an inference confirmed by the largo 
size of the nasal chambers, indicated by the great size of the nasal 
bones. 2nd. Laterally, on each side of tho vault of tho skull- 
chamber is the smooth orbital surface lately mentioned. Its out- 
line is roughly rhomboidal. The two outer sides are sutural, as 
already mentioned, and afforded attachment to tho prcc- and post- 
frontal bones. The inner angle is rounded off, and tho two inner 
sides make a continuous curve. Of this the posterior f are broad and 
rough as if sutural, and the anterior ^ is a thin, smooth, free crest. 
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Jaws . — Other very instructive pieces are fragments of both 
maxillae and of both rami of the mandible. Of the maxillary frag- 
ments, No. I. 2 is the most important. Its outer alveolar border, 
77 millims. long, has in this space the sockets of 9 teeth. Imme- 
diately above this free border the bone rapidly swells, acquiring 
greater bulk mainly by expansion of the outer wall, which in its 
ascent slants outwards as high as the level of the upper ends of the 
tooth-fangs, above which it again falls inwards towards the mesial 
line. The inner dcntary wall, a thin plate, rises nearly vertically 
as high as the tops of tho tooth-fangs, above which it bends out- 
wards, and joins the outer wall of the bone. 

Above the alveolar border the outer surface of tho maxilla is 
pierced by a row of conspicuous foramina, as in Meyahsaurus and 
Teratosaurus. 

Viewed from above, this piece of the upper jaw shows at tho inner 
side the smooth surface overlying the ends of tho tooth-fnngs, and 
outside this a broken edge. Nearly in tho middle of this edge, 
sunken in tho substance of the base, outside tlio tooth-fangs, is a, 
remarkable oval pit, 13 x 7 millims. across at its mouth, and 
7 millims. deep. Its surface is perfectly smooth. Tlic outer 
margin of this pit is a thin smooth li]), which apparently formed tho 
lower border of a conjugate anteorbital foramen. Eohind, at its inner 
side in the dry skull, the pit seems to have freely communicated 
with the naso-buccal cavities. Behind tho pit is a narrow groove, of 
which tho out;er border is a thin natural edge. I am disposed to 
view this as the sutural groove for the reception of the front margin 
of tho jugal bone, which fixes this as tho hinder part of the jaw, and 
shows* it to belong to the left side. In front of the pit is another, 
wider groove, the significance of which is less obvious. In tlu^ pif'co 
No. I. 5, the corresponding part of the right maxilln, this groove 
descends from the pit forwards in the substance of the jaw outside 
the teeth. Near its origin it is joined by a lessor channel, which 
begins not far from the jugal groove near tho back of tho jaw, and 
passes forward skirting the inner border of the pit. Do this pit 
and the wide groove proceeding from it represent the glandular 
grooves which tunnel the hinder part of the maxilla in tho crocodile? 
May tho lesser groove have transmitted a branch of tho Sth nerve ? 
Less imperfect materials must answer these questions. 

The fossils No. I. 3, 4, are considerable portions of the mandibular 
rami. They have tho well-known Iguanodont form, and do not 
need particular description. 

Dentition , — In every piece of maxilla or mandible holding teeth, 
the crowns of all which were in full wear at the auimars death 
have been broken off and lost ; in most instances this damage is 
quite recent ; but their fangs and tho germs of many successional 
teeth remain, and those afford very complete information respecting^ 
the perfect form of the mature upper and lower teeth, and also of 
tho manner of succession. 

The crown has the compressed, ridged, serrate form characteristic 
of the family Iguanodontidte. 
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Up;per Teeth (PL XVIII. fig. 7). — The crowns of these are narrower 
in tho antcro-postorior direction, and the primary ridge in their 
outer stoutly enamelled surface is stronger than in the lower teeth, ‘ 
characters noticed by Melville, Mantell, and also by Owen, which may 
serve to distinguish these teeth when detached from the jaw. This 
ridge divides the outer strongly enamelled surface unequally, being 
much nearer to the anterior margin. At the free end of the unworn 
crown it ends angularly at the meeting of tho anterior and posterior 
borders. Of these tho former is nearly straight, whilst the latter 
bends towards the angle in a full sweep. Tho most prominent part 
of the ridge is nearly at the mid-length of the crown, and from here 
it declines towards a cingulum, which marks off tho crown from tho 
fang. The outer surface between the primary ridge and the front 
straighter border of tho crown has the form of a wide, deep, smooth 
groove, whilst the space between it and the distant posterior curved 
border is sculptured by several minor longitudinal ridges, which 
start from the minuter cusps of the terminal serrature, and are 
separated from one another by narrow grooves. These secondary 
ridges are fewer, and the grooves between them narrower towards 
the middle of the crown, and they subside towards the cingulum. 
The serrature is limited to the free end and the front and posterior 
border of tho distal half of tho crown. In the half next the fang 
these borders are smooth uninterrupted ridges. The cingulum is a 
sinuous inconspicuous lino crossing the outer surface of the tooth in 
a double curve, the two ends of which are convex towards the fang. 
One of these corresponds to the basal end of the primary ridge ; and 
the other is nearer the distant border of tho crown. The cusp be- 
tween the curves is nearly equidistant from tho two borders, but 
slightly nearer the primary ridge. In a tooth which has descended 
so far beyond the outer alveolar border that the cingulum is 5*5 to 
6 millims. distant from it (Xo. 5 in I. 2, fig. 7), the outer surface of 
the exposed part of the fang is covered by wavy lines. The inner 
surface of the crown is gently convex, smooth, and even, and un- 
sciilptured, the terminal marginal serration being scarcely prolonged 
upon it. In a favourable light faint transverse markings are appa- 
rent on it. A longitudinal swelling subdivides this surface un- 
equally ; the correspondence of its position to that of the primary 
ridge on the outer surface makes this the thickest part of the 
crown. 

TJie lower teeth (PL XVIII. fig. 6) have much broader crowns than 
the upper. In the angulation of the hinder margin of the crown, the 
curve and greater length of the anterior margin, the unequal division 
of the thickly enamelled inner surface hy a primary ridge, they 
prefigure the teeth of Iguanodon from the Wealden-beds in S.E. Eng- 
land and the Isle of Wight. They differ, however, from these in one 
detail, the character of the serrature. The free edge of the small 
plate-like cusps of this is in such Wcalden teeth minutely mamil- 
lated ; hut in these Cumnor teeth the margin of the lamella is even. 
I found this difference in teeth of very nearly the same size. Perhaps 
in relative simplicity of sculpturing the Cumnor Tguanodon’s teeth 
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more closely resemble the teeth in the dentary piece of a mandible 
obtained from near the horizon of the Purbeck cinder-bed at 
Swanage, figured by Prof. Owen in Foss. Kept. Wealden and Pur- 
beck Formations, Suppl. v. pi. i. (1874). 

Several broken teeth show that both upper and lower teeth have a 
large pulp-cavity (PI. XYIII. fig. 8). It is now filled with calcite, 
which, by its whiteness, contrasts strongly with the dark dental tissues. 
The cavity passes far into the crown, towards the base of which it is 
widest ; and it contracts greatly towards the end of the fang, which 
it pierces as a minute inconspicuous pore. The fang in both jaws 
tapers to a point. I particularly mention this because, though 
known and described already, it has been lately assorted that such 
tapering ending of the fang, with accompanying reduction of its pulp* 
cavity almost to its obliteration, is unusual in Iguanodon MantellL 

Succession , — The replacement of older teeth as their crowns are 
worn out, by germs developed in reserve cavities lying nearer the inner 
surface of the jaw, is more completely illustrated by these Cumnor 
fossils than by any which had previously come under my notice. Four 
successional phases of upper and lower teeth arc apparent. In the 
maxilla, I. 2, may bo seen : — I, stumps ready to be shed, as that 
marked Xo. 5, where the cingulum is 5*5 to 0 millims. beyond the 
outer alveolar border ; 2, teeth the crowns of which were in full 
use, as that marked No. 4, where the entire crown has emerged, the 
cingulum lying nearly in the plane of the alveolar margin ; 3, germ- 
crowns, which have emerged only J or and had not come into 
use, as Nos. 1, 3, 10, 12, 14 ; 4, quite small germ-crowns, which 
only just peep over the inner parapet. In these four phases the 
younger lie inside the older teeth, alternating with them, the arrange- 
ment being such that, when one of the oldest teeth is ready to fall 
out, a fully formed successional tooth moves outwards into its place. 

The fragment of lower jaw, 1. 3 (fig. (i), illustrates for the lower 
teeth, even more beautifully, the same four phases, the same grouping 
and progression. N os. 1, 3, 5, are teeth nearly worn out ; N os. 2, 4, (), 
teeth in full use ; Nos. 7, 8, 9, crowns scarcely half emerged; and 
Nos. 10, 11, minute germs only just visible above the inner parapet. 

An idea of the size of the teeth may be gleaned from the follow- 
ing measurements. The maxillary piece, I. 2, in a space of 75 
miUims, contains the sockets of an outer series of 9 teeth. The 
breadth (i. e, antero-posterior dimension) of a fully formed upper 
crown is 9’5 millims. ; the length of a fang (I. 5) is 20*5 millims. 
The dentary part of the left mandibular ramus, I. 4, in the space 
of 94 millims., has the sockets of an outer series of 12 teeth ; and 
the fragment of the right ramus, I. 3, contains sockets of six outer 
teeth in the space of 51 millims. The greatest breadth of the 
largest lower-tooth crown is 12*5 millims., that of other crowns 
varying between 10 and 11*5 millims. 

The head of this Cumnor Iguanodon, so far as may be inferred 
from the pieces recovered, may have been about 20 cm. long, a 
size which may be considered moderate. In its general form it was 
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obviously much more lizard-like than crocodilian, Tho preponder- 
ance of Lacertilian resemblance is not merely a superficial one ; it is 
evident in many structural details. In the occiput the shape, so 
far as is shown in this fossil (and in this it agrees with my Urooke 
Iguanodon-skull), has certainly a greater resemblance to that of a 
crocodile than lizard ; but this superficial likeness is outweighed by 
the lizard-like entrance of the supraoccipital bone into the Ibramen 
magnum, from which it is excluded in tho crocodile. In the upper 
surface of the skull the shape and size of the upper temporal open- 
ings, the form of tho parietal bone, the division of the frontal bone, 
the largo size and form of the nasal bones, are all lacertilian cor- 
respondences. The form of the maxilla, the mode of articulation 
of tho mandible by a suspended quadrate not wedged into the side 
of tho skull, and the dentition are other lizard-resemblances. On 
the under surface of the skull the downward extension of a median 
process of the basioccipital bone is at first sight a crocodilian feature ; 
but it differs from tho crocodilian’s basioccipital in direction and 
relations. However, whatever value may be attached to this super- 
ficial similarity, it is more than balanced by the divided palate, 
shown by tho free exposure of the basioccipital and basisphenoid 
bones throughout their whole extent, and by the absence from the 
maxillae of any trace of palatal extension, or of attachment of those 
bones which in the crocodile close the palate and separate the nasal 
and buccal passages. 

Vertebral Column, — Sixty-four contra and a considerable number of 
pieces of neural arch and processes give very complete information as 
to the structure of every part of the vertebral column. Of the centra 
25 are pr^sacral, 4 are sacral, and 85 are postsacral or caudal. 
Por convenience of reference, they have been consecutively numbered 
in what appears to be their natural sequence in the column ; but 
probably several arc missing from in front and behind the sacrum. 

Neck (PI. XIX. figs. 1-4). — Of the 25 praesacral vertebra?, 7 have, 
cither wholly upon tho centrum, or jointly on this and on the arch, 
an articular process for the attachment of the lower branch of a 
forked riblet — a lower or capitular costal facet, parapophysis — which 
stamps them cervical. Some are much crushed ; and in all the neural 
arch is much mutilated. All are opisthocmlous, the posterior surface 
cupped, the anterior convex. Both surfaces retain marks of a con- 
centrically laminated intervertebral cartilage. Tho contour of tho 
anterior surface is almost a rhomb, in which tho infero-lateral sides 
include an angle of about 100° ; the upper angle is cut ofP by the 
neural canal ; and the supero-lateral and infero-lateral sides include 
an angle of about 80°. The horizontal exceeds the vertical diameter. 
The lateral non-articular surfaces of the centrum are concave longi- 
tudinally, and they are indented by a depression, which is deeper 
towards the front. Below this depression the opposite sides of the 
centrum meet in a median keel. The borders, where at each end 
the sides and articular surfaces meet, and the keel are rugose in 
all the cervical vertebne, as in most of the succeeding praesacral 
centra. 
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The atlas and axis are lost. In No. 1 of the cervical scries the 
lower transverse process or parapophysis, preserved only on the left 
side, is an oval facet 5x4 millims. in extent, which projects from 
the side of the centrum, near its anterior border, helow the semi- 
diameter. Close behind it, agglutinated to the centrum by matrix 
is a small hatchet-shaped bone, having on one margin an articular 
facet, the form and size of which so nearly agree with those of the 
parapophysis as to suggest, in connexion Avith its nearness to this, 
that it is a neck-riblet. The sides of this centrum are convex in 
the vertical direction. From the size and position of the parapo- 
physis, I think it probable that this vertebra was next to the 
axis, or the third in natural secjnencc. 

In No. 2 the parapophysis is higher on the side of tho centrum ; 
it is also more prominent than in No. 1. It is close to the anterior 
border of the centrum, just external to the neuro-central suture. 
From it there passes backwards a ridge which divides the side of 
tho centrum into a smaller upper area lying between tho ridge and 
neuro-central suture and a larger lower area between the ridge and 
inferior median keel. The depression (mentioned in the description 
of No. 1) is in the lower area ; and its deepest^part is in front. A 
large vascular foramen ijierces the bottom of the depression. The 
middle of the centrum is constricted, the horizontal transverse dia- 
meter being hero 29 millims., whilst at the ends it is 40 millims. 
The upper surhice of tho centrum contributes at each end a large 
triangular piece to the floor of the neural canal ; but at the middle 
of the canal only a narrow piece of it appears between tho ncura- 
pophyses. 

In No. 3 the parapophysis touches the neuro-central suture, 
which in front spreads outwards on its up])cr surface. The neura- 
I>ophysis in this, as in all tho neck-vertebne, has an extensive attach- 
ment to the centrum, its antero-posterior dimension nearly equalling 
that of the upper surface of the centrum. At each end it s]>rea,ds 
out very conspicuously. The arch, of which more is ]ircscrve(l than 
in any other ucck-vertcbra, was evidently dwarfed. On its left side, 
just external to the praezygapophysis, are indications of an upper 
transverse process for attachment of rib-tubercle, now broken off, a 
diapophysis, in the level of the spring of the arch. 

In No. 4 the parapophysial facet rests jointly on the centrum 
and neurapophysis ; but the former constitutes the greater part. 

In No. 6 the parapophysis is similarly situated ; bxit in No. 6 it 
is on a slightly higher level, the centrum contributing tho lesser 
part. 

In No. 7 the parapophysial facet lies just above the neuro- 
central suture, on the dilated antero-extornal corner of the neura- 
pophysis. 

In No. 8 no distinct trace of rib-facet is perceptible here ; and 
in No, 9 the facet has certainly risen above the base of the neura- 
pophysis. 

Accounting all cervical in which the supporting process for the 
attachment of the rib-head is wholly or partly on the centrum, tho 
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neck of this Iguanodon certainly contained not less than 9 vertebrae. 
From the foremost of these preserved, Ko. 1 (probably the third in 
natural sequence) to the 7th, and indeed through the 8th and 9th, 
which in general form most resemble cervical centra, a gradual 
increase in bulk of the vertebral column takes place from the head 
to the trunk, and a gradufil ascent of the parapophysis is ob- 
servable. 

The following measurements show the dimensions of I^os. 2 and 3, 
the least distorted centra in this series : — 

IS'o. 2. 1^0. 3. 

mm. mm. 


Length along upper surface of centrum 41* 40*5 

„ „ lower „ „ 155*5 41* 

Diameters, 

Anterior surface, vertical 25 26 

„ „ horizontal 87 42 

Posterior surface, vertical 30 31 

„ „ horizontal 40 41 

Horizontal diameter at middle of centrum 20 36 


The typical cervical vertebrae are followed by a few in which the 
anterior articular surface becomes plane, and the posterior is less 
hollow. In these there is no rib-head facet upon the centrum ; but in 
one (PI. XIX. fig. 5), No. 11, which retains a large part of its neural 
arch, this facet is on the anterior margin of the (upper) transverse 
process, very close to the prsozygapophysis. It is an oval, 17 X 19 
millims., directed outwards, and indicates a rib of considerable 
stoutness. The transverse process — diapophysis — is broken off just 
beyond the rib-facet. It had a broad basal attachment to the arch 
in the level of its crown, extending from the proe- to the postzyga- 
pophysis, after the manner of the platform mentioned by Prof. 
Owen as characteristic of Ijuanodon Mantellx, This platform is 
upborne by a strong buttress, which rises obliquely forwards to its 
under surface from the lower and back part of the neurapophysis 
near the neuro-central suture. In front of this buttress is the para- 
pophysial facet, and behind it is a deep three-sided hollow. The 
praezygapophyses of this vertebra look upwards and inwards. A 
line drawn perpendicularly to the plane of the left prmzygapophysis 
includes, with the sinnous process, an angle of about 45°. The 
sides of this centrum (No. 11) arc concave longitudinally and gently 
convex vertically. The keel is less strongly marked than in the 
cervical vertebrae. The length of the neural surface of this centrum 
is 50*5 millims., and the vertical diameter of the articular ends is 
38 millims. The length of No. 10 is 42 millims. 

In No. 13 the rib-head facet lies further outwards from the prae- 
zygapophysis upon the transverse process than in No. 11. This 
vertebra is therefore thought to have occupied a place in the ver- 
tebral column posterior to No. 11. The length of the centrum, 
measured along the neural surface, is 55 millims. ; and the vertical 
diameter of the articular end is 46 millims. The sides are much 
crushed ; but it is evident, notwithstanding this mutilation, that 
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the horizontal diameter of the ends did not exceed the vertical aa 
in the neck. The borders of the articular ends are prominent and 
slightly everted. 

The anterior articular surface of aU the pr^esacral vertehree behind 
where the neck and tmnk join (in which region it is jdane) is 
slightly hollow ; and this is also its shape in tho tail. The posterior 
articular surface of all tho vertebrse behind tho neck is decidedly 
concave. This character— the greater concavity of the posterior 
articular surface — is of use in determining the direction of a disso- 
ciated centrum when other indications arc lost. 

^e sides of the centrum, in what I may call tho middlo dorsal 
region, are gently convex in the vertical direction, and concave 
longitudinally. At its middle the centrum is slightly constricted. 
Tho constriction is much less than that represented in the figure of 
a thoracic vertebra of Ljuanodon Mantclli given by Prof. Owen in 
the Foss, llept. of the Wealden Formation, Buppl. II. t. 7. fig. 6. 

In No. 11 the facet for the rib-head is 9*5 millims. distant from 
tho prajzygapophysis ; in No. 1 3 it is 18*5 millims. from it ; in No. 1 8 
tho interval is nearly the same. It appears from this that the out- 
ward movement of the capitular facet, from the root of the (upper) 
transverse process — cliapo])hysis — to the free end of this, takes 
place through a larger series of vertebra? in this Iguanodon than in 
extant crocodiles, and that the middle thoracic*, region was longer 
in tho Dinosaur. In a skeleton of Crocodihm niloticm, presented in 
1875 to the Hunterian Museum by the Hon. E. F. C. llcrkelcy, at 
the 19th vertebra the capitular costal facet merges into the tuber- 
cular facet at the free end of tho transverse })roccss ; and the rib 
articulating here retains scarcely any trace of division. In this 
skeleton the passage of the capitular facet trom the centrum to 
the free end of the di apophysis is completed through a chain of 8 
vertebrae, the 12th to 19th iii elusive. In this Iguanodon ’s vertebral 
column the capitular facet, withdrawn from the centrum in No. 8, 
is still near the root of tho diapophysis in No. 1 8. The largo pro- 
portion of Iguanodont vertebrae in which tho rib-head facet is close 
to the proDzygapophysis, which I have obtained in the Isle-of- 
AVight Wealden beds, had long attracted my notice. 

liehind No. If) the bulk of the centrum much increases. Many 
of the centra in tho front and middle of the trunk are much crushed ; 
but, allowance being made for this mutilation, the excess of the 
horizontal over the vertical diameter, so noticeable in the articular 
ends of the centra in the neck, is clearly not repeated here. 

In No. 17, where the centrum has escaped distortion, the anterior 
articular surface has a nearly circular outline ; its horizontal and 
vertical diameters are each 51 millims. The vertical diameter of 
the posterior end is also 51 millims., the horizontal being somewhat 
greater, 57*5 millims. The borders of both ends are prominent, 
and slightly everted (as in the root of neck) ; and the rugosity of 
the adjoining part of the lateral non-articular surface is strongly 
marked. The sides of the centrum here, as in the anterior thoracic 
region, are gently convex vertically. The inferior median keel is 
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less prominent here than in the last-mentioned region. The con- 
striction of the middle of the centrum is also in these Cumnor 
fossils less than in those from the Wealden formation, described in 
the work to which reference was very lately made. The transverse 
horizontal diameter of No. 17 at its middle is 41 millims, at the 
anterior end 51 millims, and at the posterior end 57 millims. In 
this part of the column the prjezygapophysis has a more horizontal 
direction than in the front of the trunk. 

In the loins the centrum increases greatly in bulk, and this more 
by augmentation of its width and depth than by addition to its 
length. In No. 21, which I place hero, the horizontal diameter of 
the anterior articular surface is G4 millims,, and the vertical dia- 
meter 5G millims. : the same diameters of the posterior articular 
surface are 74 and 52 millims., the horizontal diameter in. both 
instances i^rcpondcratiiig. The average length of the centrum in 
this region is 54 millims. These proportions give to the lumbar 
centra an aj^pearance of stoutness and shortness. The anterior 
articular surface is very flat, whilst the posterior surface is dis- 
tinctly concave, the concavity being greater in the vertical than in 
the horizontal direction. The sides of the centrum are, in the 
vortical direction, more cylindroid than in the dorsal region. The 
inferior keel is more marked than in the posterior dorsal vertebra?, 
owing to a slight flattening of the surface on each side of it, which 
increases its prominence. Tho anterior articular processes look 
inwards and upw^ards. The posterior articular processes greatly 
overhang the iflaiio of the posterior surface of the centrum. They 
are separated from one another by a deep groove. The neuro-central 
suture is almost the same length as the upper surface of the cen- 
trum; but the ncurapopbyscs soon contract, principally by tho 
forward slant of their posterior border. In No. 20 the lengths of 
the nouro- central suture a,nd centrum arc 50 millims., whilst at 
tho height of 15 raiUims. the neurapophysis has an aiitero-postcrior 
extent of only 32 millims. (1*1. XIX. flgs. 0-8.) 

The sinnous ijrocesscs of aU the pricsacral vertebne have been 
broken off. So far as may bo gleaned from the stumps remaining 
on some of the arches and from detached dissociated fragments, 
they had in the trunk a great antero-posterior extent ; near their 
root their front margin is a thin edge ; their posterior border is 
deeply grooved ; they had a backward slant. In none of the trunk- 
vertebra? is there any indication of a capitular costal facet on tho 
pier of the arch, as represented in the figure of the dorsal vertebra 
of Iguanodon Mantelli in the Fossil Kept, of tho Cret. and Weald. 
Formations, p. 109, pi. 35 ; and the evidence afforded by these remains 
(it is not claimed to bo complete) seems to show that the rib-head 
facet, when it left the neuro-central suture, passed directly from this 
to the (upper) transverse process, as in extant crocodiles. In tho 
skeleton of Croc, niloticus the transfer occurs at the 12th vertebra, 
in which tho capitular facet is on the diapophysis, whilst in tho 11th 
vertebra it is on the neuro-central suture. 

Sacrum (PI. XX. figs, 1, 2). — ^The true sacral vertebrae (as defined 
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by their ankylosis, the junction of the free ends of their lower trans- 
verse processes, and the connexion of these with the iliiim) are four. 
Although now disconnected ^ankylosis not having yet occurred, owing 
to the immaturity of the individual), the terminal surfaces of the 
contra fit each other so truly that their natural sequence is not I 
think, open to doubt. 

With the anterior surface of the foremost sacral centrum arti- 
culates another, in precisely the same manner as that in which the 
true sacral contra are joined together. It is the last lumbar 
vertebra, No. 23. By the identity of its mode of union to the first 
sacral centrum, and by the large support it affords to the first-sacral 
lower transverse process, it so closely resembles the true sacral 
vertebrae, and dynamically forms so obviously a part of the sacrum, 
that Drs. HelviUo and Mantell were not very culpable in regarding 
it as the first true sacral centrum. 

The last lumbar (PI. XX. figs. 1, 2, ZZ) is bulkier than any of the 
true sacral centra. Its form is depressed ; its anterior articular sur- 
face is nearly plane, very slightly concave. It is smooth ; and it was 
evidently capable of movement upon the next centrum in advance, to 
which it was attached by an intervertebral disk of the ordinary 
structure and form, the marks of which are still apparent. The ver- 
tical diameter of this fiice is 52*5 millims., and tbe horizontal diameter 
about 06 millims. Its posterior terminal surface is plane. It is 
marked by radiating impressions suggestive of intimate union to the 
next centrum by a thin film of ossifying cartHago. Its minimum 
horizontal diameter in the plane of the neural canal is 40 millims., 
and its maximum diameter, which is nearly on tho level of its mid- 
height, is 71 millims. It will be seen from a comparison of these 
numbers how greatly the cciitruiu expands behind. Hero near 
the posterior border the centrum attains the maximum horizontal 
diameter of 91 millims., forming tho anterior boundary of a deep 
notch in the articulated sacrum between the last lumbar and first 
sacral centrum, whicli afforded a very firm attachment to tho first 
lower sacral transverse process. The sides of tho last lumbar 
centrum, in the vertical direction, at first slope outwards from the 
neural surface until the level of the lower limit of tho notch just 
described is reached. Erom here they bond rather abruptly in- 
wards to an inferior median keel, at each side of which the surface 
is transversely nearly piano. Longitudinally the sides of the 
centrum are very concave ; the concavity is increased hy the pro- 
minence of the posterior margin. TJie iieuro- central suture is 
relatively shorter than in the other lumbar vertebrae ; the groove 
of exit for the last lumbar nerve limits it behind. At a short 
distance from its posterior limit the suture has a conspicuous in- 
dentation, repeated in the last true sacral vertebra. 

The first true sacral centrum (No. 24) is much smaller than tho 
last lumbar. In front, at its junction with this, it is much ex- 
panded, but towards its middle it rapidly contracts. The inferior 
median keel, conspicuous in the last lumbar centrum, is here 
scarcely noticeable. The form of the centrum is more cylindroid ; 
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its neiiral axcli plainly rested chiefly on this, its proper centrum, 
and was only to a very limited extent borne on the last lumbar. 
The length of the neuro-central suture is only about | of that of the 
upper surface of the centrum, the attachment being limited behind 
by the wide groove of exit of the first sacral nerve, which emerges 
over the side of the centrum rather behind its middle. Behind this 
nerve-groove is the rough sutural surface descending on the postero- 
lateral border of the centrum, of which the upper part afforded a 
limited attachment to the neural arch of the second sacral vertebra, 
and the lower part formed one side of the notch between it and this 
latter, where the second lower sacral transverse process was im- 
planted. This process was evidently smaller than the first. 

In the second sacral centrum (No. 25), the dimensions of the 
anterior and posterior terminal surfaces do not much differ. The 
centrum is evenly and slightly constricted at its middle. The non- 
articular part or side is cylindroid in the vertical direction, slightly 
flattened below the neuro-central suture, and again at its under 
surfjice, where longitudinally it is concave. It has no median keel. 
The groove of exit for the 2nd sacral nerve is slightly further back 
than the corresponding groove in the 1st centrum. The notch in 
the posterior border of the centrum for the second lower transverse 
process descends only a slight distance. 

The third sacral centrum (No. 20) differs little from the second. 
Its under surface is somewhat flatter, and towards the posterior 
border it has a slight depression. Its lower transverse process is 
partly borne on the postoro-kteral border of the second centrum. 
The groove of exit for the third sacral nerve is slightly nearer the 
posterior border of the centrum. 

The fourth sacral centrum (No. 27) is distinguished from the others 
by the smoothness and concavity of its posterior surface, which 
evidently allowed the anterior caudal centrum to play upon it 
through the medium of an ordinary intervertebral disk. The 
neural arch rests on the whole length of its own centrum and 
slightly on the third centrum. The fourth sacral nerve emerged 
through the intervertebral foramen between it and the first caudal 
vertebra, and not across the side of its own centrum as in the 
first three sacral vertebra). The under surface shows the same 
flattening and slight hoUow noticed in the third centrum. 

With the exception of the anterior surface of the last lumbar or 
false sacral vertebra, and of the posterior surface of the fourth sacral 
centrum, aU the terminal surfaces of the sacral vertebrm are rough ; 
their union with one another was evidently too intimate to allow 
of movement ; and had tho animal reached maturity they would 
probably have become coossifiod. 

The length of the entire sacrum, including the last lumbar 
vertebra, is 29 centims., that of the last lumbar being 52 millims. ; 
of the 1st sacral centrum, 50 millims ; of the 2nd, 53 millims. ; of 
the 3rd, 49 millims. ; of the 4th, 50 millims. When tho centra are 
articulated the outline of tho under surface of the sacrum is ren- 
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dored sinuous by the constriction of the middle of the centra and 
the prominence of their terminal borders. 

The neural canal correspondiug to the last lumbar and three 
foremost sacral centra is very capacious ; at the fourth centrum it 
becomes abruptly contracted. 

It will have been noticed that only the false sacral centrum (last 
lumbar) wholly supports it own neural arch, and that, as regards 
the four true sacral centra, the arch, whiUt resting mainly on its 
own centrum, is also borne in part on the centrum next before it. 
This seeming advance of the arch, by wliich it comes to lie over the 
interval between two contra (first noticed, 1 believe, by Owen in a 
Wcaldcn sacrum referred by him to Ljuanodon Maatelli, formerly 
in the collection of the late Dr. Saull, and at his death acquired 
by the British Museum, and also found by him in a sacrum of 
Mef/alosauras), has its probable explanation in the persistence 
throughout life of an early embryonic i^hase. In the chick it has 
been ascertained that each permanent vertebra comprises the 
anterior and posterior halves of two consecutive i)j*otove.rtobr 80 . 
The neural arch, after this second segmentation of the vertebral 
column, comes to rest on the anterior half of the i)ormancnt vertebra. 
The intervertebral space between two permanent vertebrae corre- 
sponds to the middle of the centrum of a protovertebra. 

In the Dinosaurian sacrum it appears as if the transformation 
of the proto- into the permanent vertebra) was not completed in the 
sacral region of the column ; tho second segmentation mapping out 
the permanent centra is effected, but tho arches retain their pri- 
mitive positions. 

On comparing this Cumnor sacrum with the type fossil in the 
British Museum, to w^hichl have very recently referred (No. 37685, 
Brit.-Mus. Catal.), some notable differences are evident. Of those, 
the smaller number of contra, 4 in tho Cumnor sacrum (tho British- 
Museum sacrum has 5 centra), is the most important. It is certain 
that 5 is tho true number of centra in the latter ; for they are 
firmly coossified in undisturbed natural sequence ; but tho reference 
of this fossil to Jguanodon Mantelli w^ants the confirmation which 
its association with other indubitable Tguaiiodon-remaiiis might have 
afforded, and no such verified sacrum has since been found with 
which to compare it. 

The proportions of the centra in the Cumnor and British - 
Museum sacrum No. 37683 are also very diflTerent, as the subjoined 
measurements show. In the former the contra are shorter and 
stouter, and they want the remarkable lateral compression and 
strongly carinate form so conspicuous in the latter, which is well 
represented in Prof. Owen’s figure of this in his Foss. Kept. Wealden 
Formation, t. iii. 
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MeaBV/remmU. 



Last 

Lumbar. 

Ist 

Sacral. 

2 nd 

Sacral. 

3rd 

Sacral. 

4th 

Sacral. 

5th 

Sacral. 

Wealden Sacrim, 
(No. 37685. Brit.- 
Mus. Oat.) 

Length along under- 

mm. 

nirn. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

surface 

71 

62 

80 

65 

76f) 

76 

Transverse horizontal 
diameter at middle 
of centrum 


35 

28 

28 

28* 

65 

Cumnor Jguanodon, 

(No. 23 ) 

(No. 24 ) 

(No. 25 ); 

(No. 26 ) 

(No 27 ) 


Length of centrum... 

52 


52» 

52* 

62* 


Horizontal transverse 
diameter at middle 
of centrum 

69*5 

44 

i 

41*5 

i 

43 

43 



That these differences of form have a specific value will be, I 
think, allowed by all. The fewer sacral vertebrae in the Cumnor 
sacrum have a somewhat higher import. Have wo here an earlier 
phase in the development of the Dinosaurian sacrum than that 
exemplified in I, ManteUi ? The earlier age of the Cumnor Igua- 
nodon, as indicated by its gisement, Kimmcridgo Clay, would be iii 
harmony with this. 

Tail, — ^Thirty-five postsacral vertebra? are recovered. It is 
probable that a couple of the foremost are missing, since all those 
procured have chevron-facets, and in extant lizards and crocodiles 
these are absent from a small number of the foremost caudal 
vertebra?. 

In 1^0. 28, probably the foi'craost of our series, the centrum is 
larger than in those which I have placed behind it. The anterior 
articular surface is nearly plane, very slightly concave, whilst the 
posterior surface, as in all the other caudal vertebra?, is distinctly 
concave. The sides of the centrum arc, in the vertical direction, 
gently convex ; they meet at the under surface of the centrum in a 
blunt wedge-form. In the longitudinal direction they are gently 
concave. The under surface at each end is encroached on by the 
chevron-facet, which is continuous with the terminal articular 
surface. In this vertebra (No. 28) the length of the neural surface 
is 50*5 miUims., and the distance between the anterior and pos- 
terior chevron-facet on the under surface is 19 millims. A strong 
transverse process juts out from the ncur apophysis at the height of 
12 millims. above the neuro-central suture. 

No. 29 (PI. XIX. fig. 9) has a peculiar and distinctive obliquity, 
produced by the downward and backward slant of its under surface, 

* Approximate measurements ; small chips off edge prevent actual measure- 
ments of this dimension. 
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which meets the chevron-facet at an acute angle. (1 have obtained 
similar caudal vertebrae in the Isle of Wight.) The sides of the 
centrum are vertically slightly convex. The narrow under surface is 
more encroached on by the anterior than by the posterior chevron- 
articulation, The transverse process arises rather lower than in 
No. 28, The spinous process has a strong backward slant. 

Through the next four vertebrm, Nos. 30-33, the transverse 
process sinks on the arch towards the neuro-central suture, and it 
also becomes smaller. In No. 30 its size is greatly reduced, and 
it arises in the plane of the ncuro-ccntral suture, which is very 
indistinct. In No. 35 a slight swelling is the only vestige of the 
transverse process ; and even this is absent from the succeeding 
vertebrae. 

The suppression of the transverse process is soon followed by the 
disappearance of the neuro-central suture, which ceases to be 
recognizable in No. 37. Of the succeeding centra many have been 
much squeezed in by laterally applied pressure. To this they have 
yielded in such a manner as to suggest that the middle of the 
centrum was very imperfectly ossified, and perhaps permanently 
cartilaginous, as 'was thought characteristic of the caudal vertebrm 
referred to Poikilopleuron, but is now known to obtain in Mega^ 
losaurus. In No. 37, tho 10th in the caudal series, the posterior 
chevron-facet is notched in front ; and from this notch a slight groove 
passes forwards along tho under surface of the centrum. 

In No. 41 (PI. XIX. fig. 11) the anterior chevron -facet has almost 
disappeared. On tho side of the centrum is an angular longitudinal 
ridge ; between this and the situaiion of the neuro-central suture 
is a shallow depression ; and below the ridge a small better-marked 
hollow. The ridge is gradually lost in tho succeeding centra. The re- 
duction in bulk is attended with diminution of length of the centrum. 

In the smallest vertebras, towards the end of tho tail, the centrum 
has a simple cylindroid form (PI. XIX. figs. 12, 13). In these the 
arch is reduced to extreme simplicity, a mere hoop bearing an 
anterior and posterior pair of articular processes. The spinous 
process ceases in No. 51. A slight rugosity marks the situation of 
the chevron-joint, so conspicuous in the first half of the tail. The 
anterior chevron-facet first disappears, lioth articular surfaces in all 
the caudal vertebr 80 are concave. 

The change in form of the articular surfaces of the vertebral centra, 
traceable through the column, is highly instructive. In the neck 
these surfaces are convexo-concave, opisthoccelous ; at the root of the 
neck the anterior ball is less convex, the posterior cup less deep ; in 
the fore-trunk the anterior surface is plane, the posterior slightly 
concave ; in the loins the anterior surface is very slightly concave, 
the posterior surface more so; and in the tail both surfaces are 
concave. Variation in length of centrum, shown by the annexed 
measurements, is not less worthy of notice ; for it had been asserted 
that the length of centrum was constant for the same vertebral 
column, although this is not borne out by the skeletons of extant 
reptiles. 

aJ.G.S. No. 143. 
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Lengths of Yertehral Centra measured along tehir upper surface*'. 


Neck. 

Trunk. 

Tail. 

mra. 

No. I ... 43* 

„ 2 ... 41-5 

1 ... 41-5 

1 „ 6 ... 37- 

mm. 

No. 10 ... 42 
„ 13 ... r>6 
„ IS— •'>6 
' „ iX... 5» 

mra. 

No, 2 8 < 2 . 60'6 
„ 28 ... 50- 
. Vf... 53* 1 

„ + 7 - \ 

„ 51 ... 39*5 
„ 55 ... 32* 

„ 57 ... 23* 

„ 58 . • 24* 


Pelvis and Bind Limhs . — The sacrum has just been described ; the 
other parts referable to the hip-girdle are ])ortions of both ilia, of 
both pubes, and of one ischium. The limbs are represented by 
pieces of both femora, of both tibioe and hbulae, ossa tarsalia, meta- 
tarsals, and phalanges. 

Ilia, No. iv. 1. — Tart of the right ilium comprises the acetabulum 
and all that part of the broad flat plate which lies above and behind 
it. The greatest vertical dimension at the acetabulum is 135 
millims. j the length of the mutilated prceacetabular part is 110 
millims. ; the coxal articular surface is an oblong, 80 millims. 
long. It is widest behind, being here 43 millims. across. This 
surface, which is coarsely pitted (as if an epiphysial incrustation 
had been detached from it) is imperfectly divided at 45 millims. 
from its posterior limit by a slight projection. The part behind 
this is hollowed ; that in front of it is nearly plane, or slightly 
convex. Prom the hinder and outer corner of the joint-surface a 
prominent angular ridge curves upwards and forwards over the 
joint, and graduaJly subsides on the smooth surface above it. A con- 
spicuous sinuous line above the acetabulum probably marks the 
attachment of the capsular ligament. That part of the ilium which 
comprises the joint is the stoutest i)art of the bone. The inner 
surface of the ilium is sinuous. Above the acetabulum are the im- 
pressions of attachment of sacral ribs. 

The pieces iv. 2, a, h, c, d, are fragments of the left ilium. Of 
these, iv. 2 a shows that the acetabular part was produced for- 
wards as a long slender process, which was longer than the post- 
acetabular part of the bone. 

Fuhes . — The fossils iv. 16, iv, 17, correspond essentially with 
Wealden Iguanodont bones, now' I think, generally accepted as 
pubes. They are too mutilated for description. They show that 
the pubis formed part of the acetabulum as in Lizards. 

Ischium . — The peculiar curve of the fossil iv. 18, and the process 
indicated on one margin near the stouter end, identify this as part 
of the long blade of an Iguanodont ischium. 

Femur . — These large and strong bones are principally represented 
by their extremities. The head, iv. 3, iv. 4, has the subglobular 

* The lengths of the sacral centra are already given in another Table, 
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lorm met with in Wedden thigh-bones. The condyles have been 
much split (iv. 12, 13, 10, 11) into many pieces ; but the deep 
narrow anterior intercondyloid notch, characteristic of the femur of 
Wealden Iguanodonts, is plainly recognizable hero. The medul- 
lary cavity was very large ; and the portions of bone referable 
to the diaphysis show that this was a relatively thin tube of bone 
enclosing a very largo quantity of unossified substance. 

Tibm , — The pieces iv. 5, iv. 0, are the knee ends of the right and 
left tibi®. They show an imperfect condylar division of the gonal 
surface, and that the praccnemial crest was remarkably large and 
strong. The fossil iv. 7, the distal end of the l(.‘ft tibia, agrees 
essentially in form with the same part in Wealden Iguanodons 
from the Isle of Wight. The entering angle in the antoro-external 
surface, the salient angle in the postero-intornal surface, and the 
malleolar division of the articular surface into a stouter and shorter 
inner and a narrower and longer outer half, each having a different 
aspect adapted to corresponding subdivisions of the proximal surface 
of the tarsus, arc well illustrated by these fossils. 

Tarsus , — This comprises two distinct bones, a larger inner bone, 
the equivalent of the astragidiis (PI. XX. figs. 5, G), and a smaller and 
outer one, the representative of the calcaneum (PI. XX. figs. 3-C). 

The astragalus agrees substantially with the Wealden form**^. It 
has a somewhat quadrilateral figure. The upper surt'ace is the 
counterpart of the inner two thirds of the distal articular surface of 
• the tibia as far outwards as the notch in this latter, but not in- 
cluding what may bo conveniently called the outer tibial malleolus. 
It is divided into two parts, each of a rudely triangular outline. Of 
these the inner and larger, a wide shallow hollow, looks upwards, 
inwards, and backwards, whilst the outer division, a deep narrow 
trough, looks upwards, outwards, and backwards, when the bone is 
placed in the position it would take if it were articulated with the 
tibia, aud the longer axis of the distal end of this latter were 
directed from without and behind forwards and inwards, the direc- 
tion it probably had in progression. 

The under surface of the astragalus forms the larger inner part of 
a wide articular pulley, convex from behind forwards, and gently 
concave from without inwards. This trochlear surface rises some 
distance on the front of the bone. The inner border of the hone is 
BO deep that it deserves to be termed a surface. It is smooth ; its 
outline is a rude crescent with blunted horns. Of these the pos- 
terior meets the hinder border of the bone (a thin lip with a down- 
ward and forward slant) in an angle which underlies the salient 
posterior angle of the tibia. The anterior surface forms the 
ascending lip or process, which fits into the retiring angle in the 
front of the tibia. The inner half of this lip rises gradually ; and the 
outer falls abruptly. The outer border of the bone, much shorter 
and much thinner than the inner, is the outer boundary of the 
narrow trough-like part. Here the upper or tibial and the trochlear 
surface nearly meet. 

* See Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. yoI. xxx. p. 24. 
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The Calcaiieum (PI. XX. figs. 3, 4), smaller than the astragalus, is 
(to borrow a simile from the older anatomists) a somewhat boat-shaped 
bone, wider behind than in front. It has an upper, an under, and 
an outer surface. The under surface is crescentic, strongly convex 
from back to front, and less convex transversely. It forms an arc 
of a circle, and was plainly part of a trochlear joint. The upper 
surface is subdivided by a prominent ridge, directed obliquely from 
behind forwards and inwards, into a posterior part, a deep trough 
parallel with the ridge, and an anterior part somewhat quadrilateral 
in shape, with the anterior corners rounded off, and the outer and 
posterior sides longer than the two others. The outer surface, 
vertical, is non-artioular ; below, behind, and in front it is slightly 
encroached on by the trochlear surface. Its lower border is an arc ; 
its upper border is straight. Ilather behind the middle this latter 
is interrupted by the outer end of the ridge mentioned as sub- 
diyiding the upper surface. The inner border of the bone is thin 
and crenated; here, as lately mentioned, the upper and under 
surfa'ces nearly meet. 

When the calcaneum is placed with the border which I have 
termed inner touching the outer border of the astragalus, and the 
upper or crural surfaces of the bones are viewed, it is evident that 
the deep trough in the calcaneum behind the oblique ridge in its 
upper surface forms the outward continuation of the trough in the 
outer half of the upper surface of the astragalus, and that it arti- 
culates with the outer tibial malleolus, which, as I have already 
said, is not borne on the astragalus. The quadrilateral depression 
in the upper surface of the calcaneum, lying in front of this tibial 
trough and of the oblique ridge, received the lower end of the fibula, 
the distal part of the shaft of which rests in a splint-like manner 
on the front of the tibia parallel with its outer border. Yiewed 
from beneath, the convex under surface of the calcaneum is seen to 
complete the pulley, of which the astragalus forms much the larger 
part. The mutual adaptation of the two bones is so suggestive, 
that this alone would have justified the identification of the lesser 
bone with the os calcis, a bone previously unrecognized ; but I for- 
tunately obtained confirmation of the true skeletal position in a 
hind foot of Hypsilophodon Foxii, a closely allied form, in Avhich I 
found the bones in situ joined to each other, as also to the tibia and 
fibula, in the manner described 

In the articulation of its tibia with the calcaneum, as well as 
with the astragalus, the Iguanodon’s foot ditfers from the hind 
foot in the three extant orders, Chelonia, Lacertilia, Crocodilia — in 
each of which the distal end of the tibia rests wholly on the 
astragalus, which latter, by an outer facet, is in contact with the 
fibula. But in the very point wherein the Dinosaurian foot differs 
from that of living reptiles, it closely resembles the foot of birds. 

* Since this was written, by the courtesy of M. E. Dupont, the Director, 
I have had an opportunity of studying some of the very instructive Iguanodon- 
remains lately acquired by the Museum of Natural History at Brussels, and 
have been gratified by finding the bones in natural articulation as described. 
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In a communication to the Geological Society, in 18(19, Prof, 
Huxley demonstrated the agreement of the Diiiosaurian astragalus, 
which he had shortly before identified in Megalosaurus, with the 
distal condylar element of the bird’s tibia, which Gegonbaur had 
shown to comprise the equivalent of the astragalus in extant 
reptiles. 

In most birds, as is well known, the individual distinctness of the 
tibio-tarsal elements is soon lost by the accresceiice of the tarsal 
part to the tibia, their individuality continuing longest in the 
keelless birds, of which the Apteryx furnishes an admirable example. 
In Dinosauria, Prof. Huxley showed that the astragalus remained a 
distinct part throughout the whole life. In the bird, as remarked 
by Gegenbaur, the combination of two tarsal elements in the single 
bone which is regarded as the equivalent of the astragalus, is 
hinted by the facility with which, at an early embryonic stage, the 
bone sometimes separates into two pieces in the attempt to detach 
it from the tibia. In this Cumnor Iguanodon, and also in the 
Wealden Iguanodon and in Hypsilophodon, the distinctness of the 
calcancum is clearly preserved throughout life. It obtains also in 
Megalosaurus^ and it may fairly rank as a Binosaurian character. 
In Dinosauria the astragalus and calcaneum together are the homo- 
logue of the astragalus of the young bird. 

In the grown bird the rcikition of the fibula to the calcaneum is not 
apparent ; but it is otherwise in early embryonic existence, when 
the fibula and tibia are of equal length, and the distal end of the 
former reaches the mass of tissue out of which the proximal tarsal 
element is afterwards evolved. In the Iguanodont foot those early 
developmental phases are, as it were, permanently fixed. 

Amongst the Cumnor fossils there are none which I can identify 
as elements of a distal tarsal row ; and from the study of two hind 
feet of Iguanodon which I dug out in the Isle of Wight, and also 
of several feet of the allied HypsilopJiodon, I suspect that such 
elements, if they ever had a distinct existence, soon lost it by fusion 
with the basal ends of the metatarsals. This coalescence of distal 
tarsal elements with the metatarsus is foreshadowed in Compso- 
gnathus^ in which the former are represented by thin inconspicuous 
disks united to the metatarsals, a narrow line marking their 
primitive separateness. In Iguanodon probably such separateness 
is restricted to the embryo. 

Metatarsus, — Parts of four bones are referable to this segment 
of the foot. Nos. iv. 24, 2r5, 26, are the distal trochlear ends 
probably of the two lateral and the middle metatarsals of the right 
foot ; iv. 27 is the trochlea of the left middle metatarsal. Nos. 33, 
35, 36, are fragments of their proximal ends and shafts. 

The trochlea is wide and shallow. In the middle metatarsal it 
reaches higher on the front of the joint than in the lateral meta- 
tarsals, and the . outer is rather stouter than the inner condyle. In 
the lateral metatarsals the condylar division, less marked in the 
outer one, is restricted to the plantar surface, and the front of the 
joint is convex transversely and in the direction of the long axis 
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of the bone. In the inner metatarsal the inner condyle is narrow 
and prominent, the outer condyle broad and low. 

Phalanges, — Of these 13 are preserved; iv. 29, 22, 39, are 
probably the Ist, 2nd, 3rd phalanges of the inner too of the right 
foot ; their greater length distinguishes them from iv. 42, 43, which 
are referable to an outer toe, the phalanges of which are distin- 
guished for their shortness. The unguals are very strong, laterally 
compressed, and impressed with a deep submarginal nail-groove. 

Shoulder-girdle and Fore Limb, — The only parts of the segment 
of the skeleton wliioh can bo certainly identified are the scapulae 
and proximal ends of the humeri. 

The ScapuliB, iii. 1, 2«, 2/>, closely resemble those of Wealden 
Iguanodons from the Isle of Wight. The glenoid end shows the 
usual rough sutural coracoid surface, and the smooth concave glenoid 
part for articulation of the humerus. The coracoid part near its 
l)ostcrior border is furrowed by a conspicuous groove, which enters it 
from the thoracic aspect. The dorsal end of each scapula is missing, 
so that the length of this bone is unknown. 

The fossil iii. 6 so closely resembles typical Iguanodont coracoids, 
that its nature can scarcely bo doubted. Its form is simple, as in 
Wealden Iguanodorits ; and, as in these, it is remarkable for its 
relatively small size. 

No. iii. 4 is, I have no doubt, the proximal end of the left 
humerus. In its general form, and especially by the presence of 
a strong process at its posterior border, it closely imitates a very 
large humerus which I obtained several years since at Erooke Bay. 
INo part of the shafts or distal ends of the humeri can be identified ; 
nor can I speak with certainty of the bones of the forearm. Some 
imperfect bones, which I regard as mctacarpals, are more slender, 
and appear to have been relatively longer than the metatarsals. 
A reconstruction of the fore foot out of tlieso imi)erfect and disso- 
ciated remains must necessarily be so conjectural that I have not 
attempted it. 

For this Kimmeridgian Iguanodon, the distinctness of which 
from the Wealden /. Mantelli is demonstrated (a) by the different 
shape of the thoracic vertebrae, the centrum of which is wedge- 
shaped in the Kimmeridgian Iguanodon, very constricted in the 
Wealden Iguanodon, (b) by the flattening of the under surface of 
the centra in the sacrum of the Kimmeridgian, which in the 
Wealden is keeled, (c) by the smaller number of sacral centra in 
the Kimmeridgian Iguanodon, and {d) by the relative simplicity of 
the marginal serrature of its teeth, I propose the specific name FresU 
wichii — Iguanodon Prestwichii, 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES XVIII., XIX., XX. 

All the figures are two thirds of the actual size, except those of the jaws, which 
are X 2, and figs. 8, 9, PI. XX. which are diagrammatio. 

Plate XVIII. 

Fig. 1 (No. I. 10). View of undersurface of part of vault of skull. /, frontal 
bone ; pf, postfrontal ; parietal. 

2. The upper surface of the same fragment. The lettering is the same. 

3. Fragment of occiput, fm^ foramen magnum ; so, supraoccipital. 

4. The under surface of a fragment of the base of the skull, oc, occipital 

condyle ; Bo, basioccipital ; Bs, basisphenoid ; c, carotid groove ; 
hp, liypophysial pit. 

5. The upper surface of the same piece. 

6. Fragment of the right maxilla (outer surface) showing three teeth : — 1, 

a mature germ, not yet in wear ; 2, a crown, which was in full use at 
the death of the animal; the free edge is notin the line of actual wear, 
but an accidental fnicture ; 3, a fang extended considerably beyond 
the border of its socket. 

7. Another fragment of a maxilla, showing : — s, an empty socket ; /, the fang 

of a tooth, of which the crown had been fully extended, and in full 
wear. It tapers to a blunt point ; and the pnlp-cavity, large at the 
junction of tlie fang and crown, is contracted to a small opening at 
the free end of the fang, g, a mature germ, at the base of which are 
remains of an almost completely extended fang. 

8. A fragment of the dentnry part of mandible. 1, 3, 5, fangs, of which 

the crowns must have been Blinost worn awa-y ; 2, 4, d, crowns of 
teeth in full wear; 7, 9, 11, germs, of whieh about half is extruded 
beyond the inner parapet of the avoolus ; 8, 10, smaller germs, of which 
only the tip is visible. 

Figs. 6, 7, 8, are X 2. 


Plate XIX. 

d, di apophysis ; p, parapophysis ; prz, pra-zygapophysis ; pss, postzygapo- 
physis ; a, anterior articular surface. 

Fig. 1. Front view of cervical vertebra (ii. 3). 

2. Posterior view of the same. » 

3. Side view of the same. 

4. Inferior view of the same. 

5. Side view of a thoracic vertebra (ii. 11). 

6. Side view of a lumbar vertebra (ii. 20). 

7. Anterior view of the same. 

8. Posterior view of the same. 

9. Side view of a caudal vertebra, from near sacimm (ii. 28). Centrum 

oblique (ii. 28). 

10. Side view of a caudal vertebra (ii. *82) posterior in position to ii. 28. 

11. Side view of a caudal vertebra from a part of the tail where the trans- 

verse process has disappeared (ii. 41). 

12 (ii. 53) & 13 (ii. 58). Vertebr® from very near the end of the tail. 


Plate XX. 

Fig. 1. The last lumbar vertebra and the sacrum, seen from below. 

2. The same, seen from above. 

In both, 1 1, last lumbar ; la2<s, let A 2nd sacral centra; neural 
canal ; nerve-groove. 

3. The os calcis, its outer surface. 
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4. U 2 >|»er Bturfeee. ft tlie fibukr porltcm; t, ib^ tibaal 
portion* 

5. astra^tiB (a) an0 oa calds (<;), seen from below^ 

6* ^ont view of the l!K>ne8 of the legs, with tbe proximal tarsal t, 

, ^ tibia ; f fibula ; a, astragalus ; c, oalcis. 

7* Side yiew m«same. 

This and the preceding figure are resioratwm, 

‘ $4 The leg and proximal tarsal elements of a jbung fowl. The letters indi'- 
cate the same parts as in fig. 6. 

9« The hind limb of a chick, showing at this stage the fibula as long as the 
tibia, and the distinctness of the tarsal elements. After Oegenbaur. 


Discussiok. 

Prof, Owen stated that a specimen existed in the British Htifienm 
showing the bones of the hinder limb of a Dinosaur, i. e. Scelidcn 
saurv^t which, though never referred to, gave much information as 
to the homologies of the bones. This paper, however, was most 
valuable, and he believed the author had established the specific 
distinctness of the form. He asked Prof. Seeley what genus in the 
Mammalia gave a dentition like that of the Triassic Placodm. He 
found it in OrnUhorhyvuihus ; but the broad, flat crushers were un- 
calcified in that suuroid Mammal. 

Prof. Sbei/Et spoke of the high value of Mr. Hulke^s paper. 
Specimens existed in Belgium showing the bones of Iguamdon in 
situ, and gave independent evidence of the accuracy of the author^s 
conclusions ; but those who had seen them could not, as they had 
been shown in confidence, describe them. He thought the specimen 
on the table showed traces of Teleosaurian characters in the ex- 
panded frontal bone and in other parts of the skeleton. He would 
even attach more value than the author had done to the difierences 
of the vertebral column, pelvis, teeth, and limb-bones from those of 
the ordinary J^wanocfon; and he thought they might be generic, rather 
than dependent on age. He attached great importance also to the 
separation of the astragalus a^ the os calcis. Here there could be 
no doubt of specific distinctness from Wealden forms ; and he 
believed that the differences were important enough to justify the 
author in ^adng the animal in a new genus. 

Mr, HtdcikE said he had studied the specimens of Scelidmawrm 
much, doubted whether the bones were truly not displaced. 
The Bdi^ian specimens, however, gave the fuUest evidence of the 
structure of the Dinosauiian tarsus. 
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PAtt 1, coiupxiiii^ the Itod and Orag at|d 

formataona. 

Part 2, oomprising the Postglacial fOnnatLons. 

Paet 1. 

Stage I. Th& Eed and Flmio-manne Qtq§, 

Taei moTements by wbioh the oondiUons of sea and land have changed 
in England from the time when the Eed Crag began to form appear 
to me to have been so continuous that the formations from this 
point onwards can be studied with advantage only as one geological 
group ; and as these have all acoumulated during one great move- 
ment of depression and reelevation, the Newer PEocene period seems 
to me the most suitable term for the lapse of time which they mark. 

The commencement of this Crag in England is marked by Ihe 
acoumulatiou of those beds of which a small remnant is preserved 
in the cliff at Walton Naze. Daring its progress the continuous 
destruction of the antecedent accumulations of the same Idma* 
tion, as well as of the beds of the Coralline Crag, furnished 
that peculiar mass of comminuted shell of which the succ^uive 
portions of the formation are made up. The character of tiio 
beds, and the highly and often continuously oblique character of 
the bedding, with other evidence on which I do not stop here to 
dweE, indicate that nearly all that part of the formation to which 
the term Eed Crag (as distinguished from the part represented by 
the ChiUesford beds) has been appEed was accumulated between 
Sigh- and low-water marks, when the rise and fall of the tide iras. 
considerable. 

The Walton bed, as my father has shown, is destitute of many 
species of Mollusca which occur in the Eed Crag of the northein 
(or Butley and ChiEesford) extremity of the formation, while 
beds occupying the intervening area ^ord some, though but sEgH 
evidenoe of the horizontal transition between the two. These 
species are either those of Arctic habitat, or those whi(^ having 
since become extinct, lived nevertheless into that succeeding period 
when the evidences of glacial conditions of cEmate become con- 
spicuous* Now whEe this is the case with the fauna, it is 
portant and confirmatory to find, as is the case, that thouj^. at its 
northern extremity (e. e* at Butley and ChiEesford) the Eed Crag 
passes uninterruptedly upwards into the ChiEesford Clay5 the inverse 
of this U: the case at the southern (or W^ton) extremity, if the bed 
of laminated cjay^ which there overspreads tiie Crag^ be the GhiJtosw^ 
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ford bed. In tbe former tbe Eed Crag, gradually losing the oblique 
character, passes up by a series of horizontally bedded sands with 
molluBcan remains (of which the uppermost part has been known as 
the ChiUesford bed) into the Chillesford Clay. At Walton, however, 
the bed of sand passing up into laminated clay, with which the Crag 
s overlain, is not only unconformable to the Crag, but passes over 
its edge so as to rest on the London Clay. It is not clear to me 
now whether these beds at Walton represent the ChiUesford Clay, 
or whether they may not represent the Contorted Drift ; but if they 
do represent the former, then this clay into which the Butley Eed 
Crag passes uninterruptedly upwards is as unconformable to the 
Eed Crag of Walton as it is to the Coralline on which, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Butley, it also rests. Whichever way it may be re- 
garded, there is no continuation of this southern extremity of the 
Eed Crag int o the Chillesford hods as there is of the nortliern. 

North of the ridge of Coralline-Crag rock which, occupying the 
parishes of Sudhourn, Iken, and Orford in the south-east of Sheet 
50, and of Aldborough in the south of Sheet 49 of the Ord- 
nance Maj) (of which a diminutive reduction is given in Map No. 1 
of the accompanying plate), hounds the marine portion of the 
Eed Crag, there sets in the fluvio-marine portion, which ranges 
thence northwards nearly, hut not quite, to the north of Norfolk in 
Sheet ()8. This portion, I have for many years contended, is, as 
regards its lower beds, synchronous with that newer part of the 
marine accumulations which make up the Eed Crag of Butley 
in the north-east corner of Sheet 48, and of the neighbouring 
parishes of Boyton and Chillesford, being altogether newer than the 
Bed Crag further south, and which occu])ies the northern centre of 
that sheet. Nothing, however, so old as this fluvio-marine portion, 
even the most recent part of it (the Chillesford Clay), occurs in my 
view along the North-Norfolk coast-section which extends through 
Sheet (58, such fluvio-marine hods as occur there containing TeJlina 
halthica, a shell unknown from the Crag, and introduced by the 
commencement of the movements described in Stage II. The 
northernmost point at which the beds of this fluvio-marine part of 
the Crag (and these are the latest even of that part) are to be found 
is Aylshara, in the south-east of Sheet (38. 

These facts appear to me to show that during the accumulation 
of the Eed Crag there was a gradual movement of elevation in the 
southern part of the area occupied by that Crag, and of depression 
in the northern. By this the first accumulations represented by the 
Walton bed became land, and then successivel}'^ the parts immediately 
to the north of it. As this took place the sea encroached at the 
northern extremity of Sheet 48, so that newer beds of similar fore- 
shore oblique character formed over the parishes of Butley, Chilles- 
ford, and Boyton, containing a fauna so distinct from that of the 
Walton bed. These beds of Butley, Chillesford, and Boyton are 
bedded up against the principal remnant of the Coralline Crag 
which has escaped destruction from the waters of the Eed Crag ; 
‘and which destnictioii furnished so large a spoil of molluscan remains 
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to tlie sands of the latter. On the north side of this remnant (the 
upper part of which consists of hard rock) the lied Crag assumes the 
fluvio-marine condition, which it maintains thence to its furthest 
northern extremity iu Sheet 68. Of this, the lowest portion, i. e, the 
part precisely synchronous with the lowest beds of Butley, Boyton, 
and Chillesford, occurs only at Thorpe, near Aldhorough, in the south 
of Sheet 49, in wells in the south-east of 50, and at Bramerton in the 
centre of 66. 

Burther depression then took place over this northern area, ac- 
companied probably with further elevation of the southern. This 
carried the head of the estuary from Bramerton up to Aylsham, iu 
Sheet 68, and also submerged the Coralline-Crag remiiant which 
divided the fluvio-marine from the marine area — ^the result being 
that a sheet of laminated micaceous clay was deposited over both the 
fluvio-marine portion of the lied Crag and that part of the marine por- 
tion which was latest accumulated, viz. that of Butley and its neigh- 
bourhood, as well as over the CJoralline Crag which divided the two 
areas. This sheet of clay having been first observed at Chillesford, 
where it overlies this newer part of the Bed Crag, has gone by the 
name of the Chillesford Clay; and whore either marine (as at Butley 
and Chillesford) or fluvio-marine conditions (as at Bramerton) had 
preceded it, this clay is separated from the Crag by sands. In the 
marine area at Chillesford these sands, horizontal in their upper 
]>art, gradually assume the oblique or fbreshoro character towards 
their base as they graduate into the highly oblique red foreshore 
Crag there. In their central portion these are full of valves of the 
(istuarine mollusk t^crohicularia piperata^ all detached ; but in their 
upper layers, just under the clay, they contain tho remains of Mol- 
lusca preserved by the trancjuil accumulation of sediment afforded 
by deeper water, so that both valves of tho Lamellibrancliiata are 
united. Conditions exactly analogous })revail at Bramerton ; for 
there the fluvio-marine Crag is overlain by sands of similar thickness 
to those with Scrohicularia at Chillesford ; and in them at one of the 
Bramerton excavations that shell is common. These beds at Bra- 
merton are succeeded by further sands just under the clay, and con- 
taining a bed of shells corresponding to tho tranquilly preserved bed 
at Chillesford ; and in this fluvio-maiino conditions can scarcely be 
detected. 

Between Bramerton and Aylsham this laminated clay not only 
becomes thin and more sandy, but the sands beneath it diminish 
much in thickness, and there is no fluvio-marine bed divided by sands 
from a more marine one as at Bramerton, but a fluvio-marine one 
only ; and in my view this part of tho Crag represents only the 
sediment of tho estuary after it had, by the depression of its^ head, 
been pushed back northwards, and the Bramerton part of it had 
become marine, while the Butley foreshore had become submerged. 

While the Chillesford sand and clay are thus the uninterrupted 
continuation, by slight submergence, of the fluvio-marine Crag of 
Bramerton and Thorpe by Aldhorough, and of that newest portion 
of the marine Crag, they are not so of the oldest. As already men- 

2i2 
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tioned, the Walton Crag is overlain by alternations of laminated clay 
and sand. The elevation of this in the cliff is between 50 and 60 feet; 
and at about the same elevation* at Hawks Mill, Needham Market, 
in the Gipping vaUey, six miles N.W. of fig. I. a, I found a section 
of highly micaceous laminated clay passing up into micaceous sandt 
If this be not the Chillesford Clay, then I think we may infer that 
the laminated deposit, unconformably covering the Walton Crag is 
not that clay either, and that this and the rest of the southern part 
of the Red Crag remained in the state of land ; but if it be, then 
the depression described carried the sea not only over the Walton 
bed, but also up the Gipping valley, though by what route, unless the 
intervening area was submerged, is not apparent ; for, with the ex- 
ception of the two patches at Walton and Needham, not a vestige 
of the Chillesford Clay or sand occurs south of Butley, although the 
Red Crag ranges south of that place for twenty miles. The Red 
Crag between the Deben and the Orwell attains, even in its .unaltered 
condition, ?*. e. with shells, to an elevation of nearly 80 feet at one 
place (Bealings), and still higher at another spot near Sparrow’s 
Nest, three quarters of a mile north of the line of fig. I. a (where it 
was erroneously shown as a boulder in the sections of the ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Crag Mollusca,’ Supidcment) ; but generally, in 
both this and in its altered or decalcified condition of red sand, 
occasionally containing casts of shells, it lies at and below 60 feet, 
being overlain, without any distinguishing linej, by from 20 to 
30 feet of the yellow sand marked ? in fig. I., which seems to me 
to be a continuation of the Lower Glacial sand hi. Throughout 
its range from this limit northwards the base of the Chillesford 
Clay, however, though from the deeper water of the estuary in that 
direction it descends to Ordnance datum on the coast in the north 
of Sheet 49, never exceeds, and, I think, nowhere quite reaches, 
an elevation of 50 feet, which is about that of the patches at Walton 
and Needham ; and the moUiiscan remains preserved in the upper- 
most beds of the Crag thus overlain show no transitional character 
to connect them with the shell-bed just under the Chillesford Clay, 
as do the upper beds of the Red Crag at Chillesford and Butley. 
If, therefore, this clay overspread the intervening area, it doubtless 
did so unconformably to the Crag of this part, as it does at Walton ; 
and possibly the highest eminences of this, such as those at Bealings 
and Sp&.rrow’s Nest, were not covered by it. However this may 
have been, the Chillesford Clay seems to have been completely re- 
moved over nearly all the marine part of the Red-Crag area ; and 
this I infer can only have taken place by the waters of the Lower 
Glacial sea under which the sands h'l accumulated, and which sea, 
removing this clay, covered with its sands the chief part of the 
south-east of Sheet 50, as well as the extreme north-east of 48, 

* All the elevatioiiB mentioned in the paper have reference to Ordnance datum. 

t This had its laminse at one end turned up to the vertical, evidently by that 
pressure of the ice, during the later part of the Chalky Chiy, which gave rise to 
the features described in Stages HI. and IV. 

I As to this see the remarks as to WUford-bridge section in Stage 11. 
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where they surround islands of the Chillesford Clay, and form, as 
described in Stage II,, the chief part at least of the sands of Dun- 
wich Cliff. 

The limits of the Crag estuary in Sheet 66 can be traced with 
much approximation to truth. In fig. IX., drawn through the 
fluvio-marine Crag and Chillesford Clay at Thorpe by Norwich, these 
beds occupy a higher level, and have a greater thickness of chalk 
intervening between them and the datum-line than is the case at 
Bramerton, two miles to the south-eai^t. The Crag also is thinner 
and all of it is fluvio-marine, the division into a fluvio-marine bod 
below and a marine one above (which exists at Bramerton) not ob- 
taining hero for the reasons already explained ; and this part of the 
Crag is therefore more nearly synchronous with the marine than 
with the fluvio-marine part of the Bramerton section. To the north- 
west and west of fig. IX. large excavations occur in which both 
the Crag and the Chillesford Clay are absent, and the chalk, rising 
to a proportionately higher level, is overlain direct by the sands hi. 
From this it results that the slight depression which extended the 
estuary in the way already described did not suffice to submerge 
the site of Norwich or the area to the north-west of that city, no 
trace of either al ov a 2 occurring in that direction, and the chalk 
also rising westwards. One head of the estuary having been carried 
by this depression northwards up to Aylsham, a branch was in 
the same way carried past Norwich southwards for several miles, 
coinciding apparently with a valley which, in the condition re- 
sulting from the manifold changes treated of in this memoir, is 
now represented by that of the Tese, the northern branch being 
similarly represented by that of the Bure. This branch was pro- 
bably divided by land from the head of an arm of the earlier part 
of the main estuary which stretclied up past Bungay from the south ; 
and in it both the Crag and Chillesford Clay are buf^ thinly repre- 
sented, the former passing sometimes, near the head of the valley 
about Saxlingham, into shingle, and the clay which ovorlitjs it 
presenting but a small admixture of mica. The Crag-shingle at 
Dichingham House near Bungay is full of the Crag-shells ; but at 
Saxlingham I was informed that mammalian remains only occurred 
in it. 

The river which fed this estuary with the mud from which the 
Chillesford Clay resulted must have flowed from some region of 
mica-schist or of granitic rock, and most probably, therefore, from 
North Britain. At the base of this clay in Easton Bavent cliff 
(north-east of Sheet 49) I observed rolled chalk, similar to that 
which is so abundant in the Ctomer Till {h2\ to be imbedded, and 
the clay in this part to be occasionally contorted slightly. This 
shows that glaciers had at this time begun to grind down the chalk- 
country, and to discharge their moraine into some arm of this river ; 
and as North Britain, by reason of its latitude, would be propor- 
tionately more glaciated, it seems most probable that the profusion of 
mica wHch characterizes the clay was produced from the grinding 
of these rocks in North Britain by the ice, which by this time had 
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onveloped the northern part of the kingdom, and terminated in the 
principal branch or branches of this river. The preglacial valley 
through which this river flowed from North Britain appears to me 
to have been that in which the town of Cromer stands, and in which 
the greatest thickness of the beds described in Stage II. have accu- 
mulated. At the time of the Crag this part of it stood higher than 
now, its slope having been changed by the depression that intro- 
duced Stage II., the relative height of the area in the south-east of 
Sheet 68, and the adjoining x>arts of 66 and 67, having also been 
changed by the same cause, and by the great reversals of inclination 
which England underwent during the period examined in this 
memoir. The gentle slopes of this valley have, however, remained 
unaltered by these movements for some miles on either side of 
Cromer ; for while beneath that town the chalk sinks to low-water 
mark or below it, it rises from there gradually both to the east and 
west, so as to attain the beach-surface above high-water mark about 
four miles to the east and two and a half miles to the west of the 
town. On the surface of this flat valley of chalk grew the vegeta- 
tion which has long boon known as the Eorest-bod ; and in swamps, 
meres, or tributary streams there were accumulated the clays with 
land and fresh-water Mollusca and mammalian remains associated 
with it. These beds are thus, in my opinion, of Crag age, and the 
mammalian remains preserved in them those of the Mammalia which 
^then inhabited England — all those remains found in the Crag itself, 
even the fluvio-marine portion, or most of the latter at least, being 
derivative and belonging to inhabitants of some period or pgriods 
antecedent. The clay with mammalian remains, which has its sur- 
face penetrated by roots, and out of which a hollow has been 
scooped and filled in with a laminated freshwater deposit, con- 
taining at its base a bed of Unios at Kessingland and Pakefield 
Cliff (north of Sheet 49 ), and which is there overlain directly by the 
Middle Glacial (c) and the Chalky Clay (c?), is not of the same age ; 
and though mammalian remains from it have, by the use of the 
term “ preglacial forest-bed,” been confounded with those from the 
beds just mentioned, this freshwater and mammaliferous formation 
is later than the Crag, since it occupies a valley scooped through or 
out of the Chillesford Clay, and at one end of this it rests on that 
clay*. The eastern side of the original Crag valley in which these 
forest-beds of Crag age thus accumulated extends from Cromer nearly 
to the south-eastern extremity of Sheet 68 ; for to that distance these 
beds show themselves along the coast beneath the formations of 
Stage II. Yery near to this extremity these formations, thinning 
much, sink below the beach-line, and the further extension of the 
forest-beds becomes concealed ; and though the Contorted Drift rises 
above the level of the sea here and there in the interval, it is not 
until the north of Sheet 67 is entered that this formation rises to 
any height above Ordnance datum ; but as it does so, the cliflp, which 
should present a section of it, overlain by the Middle Glacial and the 

* See Section of this cliff by Harmer, Quart. Joura. Qeol. Soc, vol. xxxiii. 
p.134. 
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Chalkj^ Clay, is hidden by blown sand, and the extension of these 
forest-beds there cannot in consequence be detected. At Hopton and 
Gorton Cliffs, however (about the centre of Sheet 67), it is said (for I 
have not personally been fortunate enough to meet with the base of the 
cliff sufficiently cleared of beach to see them) that they reappear 
immediately under the Contorted Drift shown in fig. XIII. The 
earlier beds of Stage II. being here absent, there is nothing to 
show the age of the forest-remains of this part beyond their priority 
to hS, 

During this stage we find no indication of the x^resence of the sea 
over any other part of England than the south-eastern part of Nor- 
folk, the eastern part of Suffolk, and the north-eastern part of Essex. 
Erom sections discovered by the Survey the marine area appears to 
have stretched up the Stour valley to Sudbury. 

Stage II. The Lower Gladal beds. 

The movement giving rise to the beds of this series was one of 
depression, apparently not continuous, but broken into two move- 
ments, of which the first was, compared to the second, of no great 
extent. This first movement of depression, extending in an in- 
creasing degree over northern Norfolk, seems to have been accom- 
panied at the outset by elevation in north-east SuflVdk, so that a part 
of the laminated clay, forn\ijig the latest accumulation of Stage I., 
was converted into land, giving rise, at Kessingland and rakcticld,to 
the terrestrial surface on w})ich the mammaliforous clay, with its 
surface penetrated by roots, and the laminated bed with Uulos, already 
mentioned, w^^re formed, and wdiich are overlain directly by the 
gravel, c, and the (Jhalky Clay At points to the south-w^est of 
Kessingland Cliff — viz. at Henham in the north of Sheet 4J), and at 
Halcsworth (on the Dlyth river) in the north-east of Sheet 50 — 
we meet wdtli very clear evidence of a conversion of a x>iAi’t of the 
Chillesford Clay into land at the close of Stage I. ; for at t hese 
plades there occur pebble-beaches, from 25 to 3U feet thick, bedded 
up to foreshores or even low cliffs of this clay. The shingle of these 
beaches is bedded at the angle of terrestrial nqjose, not, as in the 
Ked Crag, in successive beds of oblique stratification, where sand 
and shells thrown up as banks have been idaned off again and others 
heaped over them, but in one continuous oblique slope throughout 
the 25 or 30 feet, their section presenting in this respect that which 
the Chesil Bank, or any other great shingle-beach, would do if cut 
at right angles to its trend. West and north of this beached shingle 
the pebbles of which it is formed spread out in seams interstratifiod 
with sands that are red or orange-coloured at base, and become lighter 
in colour upwards. These, in many places, rest on the Chillesford 
Clay, but in others have taken its place. Where they rest on it the 
junction is marked by a strong line of erosion which indents the sur- 
face of the clay ; but in some places in the valley of the Bure — ^that 

* See Harmer, loc. cit. The view taken by that gentleman and myself, that 
this bed may have intervened between the Contorted Drift and the gravel r, is 
untenable in view of the case as traced in this present memoir. 
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is to say, along the line by which the Crag river entered its estuary — 
this division is, as I shall presently explain, obscure. These pebbly 
sands I brought to the notice of geologists in 1866 * under the title 
of the “ Bure-Valley beds,’’ from the circumstance that they yield 
moUuscan remains in that valle 5 ^ They were a few years after this 
described by Professor Prestwich, in his memoir on the lied Crag t, 
and by him called “ the Westleton shingle.” In the south-east of 
Sheet 66 also those pebbles are heaped up into banks for some miles 
on the east of Loddon ; but the banks are not oblique-bedded, and 
are therefore, I infer, altogether of submarine accumulation. Hero 
at Loddon, as also in hg. IX. and generally over Sheet 66, these 
pebbly sands are overlain by the Contorted Drift, hS ; but along the 
coast-line stretching through Sheet 68 another formation, the Cromer 
Till, intervenes. Here, and thus overlain by the sands 
rest on the chalk or, where such are present, on the terrestrial 
formations of the Crag already described. Where they rest on the 
chalk, at Woybourne, they contain at their base MoUusca, of which 
the bivalves have often their valves united, showing that they lived 
there ; and at Woman Hythe, two miles west of Cromer, they 
contain in their upper part, near where they pass into 6^, Mya 
truncata^ preserved with valves united, and in the position in 
which the animal lived. They also yield Mollusca at Belaugh, 
Raickheath, and other places in the north-east of Sheet 66, which 
here, as at Wey bourne, also show a fluvio-marino character. They 
have been divided into two beds by Mr. Clement Ileid, who alleges 
that they are separated liy a land and freshwater bed, extending, so 
far as traces of clay with land and freshwater shells afford an in- 
dication, along the base of the cliff. These traces are, in my opinion, 
merely the result of the transport by the shore ice (formed in rivers 
that discharged into this bay or estuary) of portions of the mud-flats 
and banks of those rivers to which it froze during winter The 
only foundation that I can find for such a view as that of Mr. Reid 
is that the small boss of iieaty clay with freshwater Mollusca which 
shows itself for a few yards above the beach at Woman Hythe, and 
which is overlain by these sands containing Mya truncafa, has a few 
feet of sand with Tellina balthica and other marine shells between it 
and the chalk. This mass of peaty clay, however, is of so limited an 
extent and thickness as to be quite within the power of such ice as 
forms in the St. Lawrence, and there transports huge rock boulders 
along the gulf of that river, to carry ; and as I observed a mass 
of similar peaty clay (though without shells) of equal dimensions 
imbedded in the Till itself on the east of Cromer, and strips or sheets 
of chalk of yet larger dimensions are interstratified in the Till just 
over this mass of peaty clay, such may have been the origin of the 
bed in question, so far as its position in those sands is concerned. 
As these sands extend eastwards through Sheet 68, they become, in 
places, charged with carbonaceous debris, derived, in my view, from 
the spoil of the swamps and river-banks represented by this peaty 

* Quart. Jouni. Geol. Soc. vol. xrii. p. 546. t Ibid, vol. xxvii. p, 452. 

X ^ footnote*, p. 523, for similar evidences during Stages III. or V. 
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clay, swept by the severe conditions of climate now approaching 
into the waters of the sea I am now tracing. In the extreme 
east of Sheet 68 they thin out to very insignificant thickness before 
disappearing under the beach-line ; and as we approach the mammali- 
ferous and freshwater bed of Pakefield and Kessin gland they dis- 
appear, setting in again in the condition of beached pebbles and of 
sands, interstratified and intermixed with pebbles for several miles 
south of those places, whence southwards to the north-eastern 
end of the line of fig. I., and over that lino also, the pebbles are 
absent. The Mollusca of these sands are given in the tabular list to 
my father’s first Supplement to the ‘ Crag Mollusca ’ in the volume of 
the PalsBontographica] Society for 1873, in the column headed “Lower 
Glacial and to these the researches of Mr. C. Keid have added a 
few species more, most of which are given in the list accompanying 
the second Supplement. Prom a familiarity with the character of 
purely aqueous deposits, we have long recognized that the uncon - 
formable stratification which results from false bedding is due to 
current action ; but our knowledge of the effect produced by the 
extrusion of morainic material from a glacier which terminates 
beneath the sea is as yet hypothetical ; nevertheless I believe that 
the divisions of upper and lower Till separated by sands in this 
fbrmation of the Cromer coast, which have boon made by Mr. 
Eeid, have their origin in the irregular and intermittent extru- 
sion into the sandy and silty sea-bottom, at the commencement 
of the stage we are now considering, of material from the land- 
ice, which having been in existence, as already shown, in the upper 
waters of the Crag river during Stage I., had by the northerly 
subsidence of Norfolk which I have described, and by the augmenta- 
tion of the cold, not only reached the sea in England, but had entered 
the limits of Norfolk and Suffolk. This material was, in some cases, 
carried into aiid interstratified in these sands, and in others pushed 
over them. Instances of both methods appear in the coast-section of 
North Norfolk, and in the (chalk) pit at Guist crossed by the line of 
fig. VIII. On no better foundation that I can see have similar 
divisions of one continuous glacial accumulation been made in other 
districts and other countries, and a theory of a cycle of alternations 
from warm to cold climates during the Glacial period evolved to 
account for them. 

Such, in my opinion, was the origin and mode of accumulation of 
the pebbly sand and Till as one formation, the structure of which 
has been greatly obscured by the churning-up which, in common 
with the Contort.ed Drift that overlies it, this formation has under- 
gone, as presently described. Towards the western extremity of 
the coast-section in Sheet 68, viz. at Weyboume, this churning-up 
has not taken place ; and there the Till and the Contorted Drift 
cannot be distinguished, and appear to be one continuous accumu- 
lation, of which the base is distinctly interstratified with the pebbly 
sand. At the opposite extremity of the coast-section, a distance of 
only 14 or 15 miles, this churning-up also ceases ; but there the 
Till, or what may be considered as representing it, is separated, in 
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the clearest and most marked manner, from the Contorted Drift {hS); 
for this drift, in the form of a strongly stratified silt with bands of 
clay full of rolled chalk, rests altogether unconformably on a forma- 
tion (the Till) consisting of dark sandy unstratified clay with worn 
specimens of Tellina balthica and fragments of Gardium and 
Ci/jjrina, the surface of which clay is worn into hollows in which 
sands are bedded, which, with the clay thus worn into hollows, have 
alike been planed off level to receive the stratified silt of the Contorted 
Drift. This marked break or unconformity continues for 2 or 3 
miles until the lower bed disappears under the beach -line, while 
from this condition of higlily stratified silt, bS, gradually changes 
horizontally south-eastwards along the clift’ until it disappears 
beneath the beach towards Eccles into that reddish-brown, un- 
stratified, or obscurely stratified, brickearth which I have described 
as having so general an extension over the i)ebbly sands in Sheet 
66, and as making its appearance again above the beach-line 
beneath the Middle Glacial and Chalky Clay in the north of 
Sheet 67*. 

Before, however, tracing the southerly extension of the Contorted 
Drift, and of the pebbly sand and Till, I should point out that the 
difliculty to which I have adverted in detecting a definite line of 
division between this sand and the Chillesford Clay in some parts 
of the Bure valley, while this line is so marked elsewhere, seems to 
be just what we might expect to occur under the circumstances 
detailed ; for as the depression of the valley of the Crag river took 
place, while elevation to the south-east occurred, and the sea made its 
way into the depressed area, the river yet existing further north still 
brought the micaceous mud, so that this at the first and until the new 
conditions were established became interstratifiod with the sands 
which continued to form within wliat remained of the former estuary, 
and in the area newh' occupied by the sya. Though seams of this 
micaceous mud tlius occur in the pebbly sands of this part, and 
physically the sands of the latter part of Stage I. are hero difficult 

** This unconformity is shown in Nos, I. and II. of the sections accompanying 
the Introduction to the ‘ Crag-Moll usca ’ Supplement. I would take this oppor- 
tunity of correcting some of the sections given in that Introduction, viz.: — The 
bed 8 of Section A and Section P represents both that marked ? and that 
marked c in fig. I. of the present memoir. The bed 8, north of Thorpe in 
Section B, and south of Westleton in Section 0, is probably the sand hi. 
The Red Crag shown as detached at the Sparrow’s Nest in Section P is probably 
the Crag in situ rising, as described in Stage I., to high elevations. In Section R 
the bed 10, where capping the lowest part of the cliff*, is the Contorted Drift, 
consisting of brickearth with patches of Chalky Clay in it, but where capping 
the highest, consists of this and of a bed of shingly gravel beneath it. The very 
small patch of 9 over which both these passed (and which I now regard as a 
remnant of the Till, for it graduated into 8, while the brickearth 10 is uncon- 
formable to 8) seems to have disappeared by the waste of the coast ; and 8" 8'" 
and 8'" are the sand hl^ No 6 being either this sand as represented there or the 
Crag. In Section S, though the small patch numbered 7 remains, I am told 
that the larger one, which extended from the north of Easton to the south of 
Oovehithe Chff, has disappeared by the rapid coast-waste that has gone on 
since I drew the cliff in 1866. The bed marked 8 in Sections XIX. and XX., 
and that marked t in XVIL, is the sand re^resentin g decalcified Crag. 
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of separation from the sands of the present stage, yet palaeontologi- 
cally there is a very clear and satisfactory test for their distinction 
in the fact, to which I first called attention 16 years ago, that 
wherever the pebbly sands are fossiliferons they yield Tellina 
halthica, and in abundance, while this shell is absolutely un- 
known in any bed of Stage I. The researches of collectors during 
this time have fully confirmed my statement, while the one or two 
cases where this shell had been given in publications as from localities 
in which beds of Stage I. only occur, or at least yield fossils, have 
been investigated, and been proved to have arisen from clerical 
errors. The introduction of this shell having taken placo so 
abruptly and in such profusion, it seems evidently to have been duo 
to the northerly depression which I have described oj>ening a com- 
munication with a part of the sea nearer the Baltic, where this 
mollusk had lived during the Orag, but from which part some geo- 
graj^hical cause had hindered its migration into the waters of the 
Crag of Suffolk or Norfolk, or into those of the Crag of Belgium, in 
the beds of which it has never been met with. In every marine 
bed of the North-Norfolk cliff, from the chalk surface upwards, 
however, this shell occurs, and it characterizes also all the forma- 
tions posterior to those wherever they are fossiliferons. 

In tracing the beds of the Stage I am describing southwards from 
IIoi>ton and Corton Cliff, which is the point furthest south at -which 
we find the Contorted Drift exposed in the coast-section with the 
identical characters presented by it where lost by descent below the 
beach-line in the south-east of Sheet 68, we come, after passing the 
freshwater bods posterior to the Crag, overlain, in Kessingland and 
Pakeficld Cliffs, directly by the gravel c and Chalky Clay, to the 
low cliff of Covehithe and the two low cliffs of Easton Bavont (all 
in the north of Sheet 4J)), Those are all formed by the Chillesford 
Clay in its greatest thickness, overlain by the red and orange- 
coloured beds belonging to the lower part of the pebbly sand — the 
uppermost sands of the Crag, which are white and full of shells, 
coming up under the clay only in the central one of these tliree 
clifis. At the south end of the southernmost cliff of Eastern Bavent 
the Chillesford Clay has been cut away, and its place taken by the 
pebbly sands, so that from this point southwards to the point 
where the north-east extremity of the line of fig. I. begins these 
rest on the fluvio-marine Crag, and form the whole or, at any 
rate, the upper part of the sands of Dunwich Cliff*. In the 
south-west of Sheet 68 the beds of the Cromer Cliff, in the full thick- 
ness possessed by them in that part of Norfolk, are cut through by 
the valley of the Wensum, down which during emergence came the 
Chalky Clay as in fig. VIII. ; and in this part also we meet with 
sections showing the unconformahility between the Till and the 
Contorted Drift. Fig. XVI. is taken from one of these, near 
Yarrow House, Giiist (1| mile south of the line of fig. VIII.), and 

* See last note for the correction of the representation of this Cliff (as 
Sect. E) given in the Introduction to the ‘Crag-McUusca’ Supplement. 
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in it the Till, consisting of unstrstified sandy clay full of small 
worn dints, Offering in colour and in the absence of shell fr&g^ 
xnents, but in other respects similar to that at the base of Hasboro^ 
and Bacton Cliff, is unconformably overlain by highly stratified 
chalky silt, just as it is in that cliff. The intervening hollows 
filled with sand at Hasboro’ and Bacton, however, do not appear 
here. 

Sections at and near Snape, in fig. I., several miles south of 
Dunwich, show clay or loam exactly similar to that thus capping 
Dunwich Cliff, resting unconformably on remnants of the Till larger 
than the scrap which has now * disappeared from Dunwich CHff, 
and which (as it did there) consists of stratified chalky clay. These 
remnants occur along the edge of the low plateau forming the north 
side of the Aide valley ; and pits in two of them are touched by the 
line of fig. I., in one of which, at Aldringham Green, this stratified 
clay was overlain by several feet of red, close-bedded gravel (c). The 
clay here was very sandy, and its stratification was all arched, as is 
that of the Till about Trimmingham (on the coast in Sheet (>8), and 
it was similarly full of interstratified chalk. Prom the point where 
the sands hi take the place of the ChiUesford beds in Easton cliff, 
they stretch southwards through the central part of Sheet 49 and 
corresponding part of Sheet 50 until wo encounter this clay again, 
abutting, along with the uppermost part of the fiuvio-marine and 
marine developments of the lied Crag, against the islands of Coral- 
line-Crag rock presently to be mentioned, and over which the 
ChiUesford sand and clay (but not the marine or fiuvio-marine Crag) 
were spread at the end of Stage 1. Where the ChiUesford Clay 
shows itself on the north of these islands, i, e, at Aldboro', the sands 
hi rest on and indent it. Thus the heaths of Walberswick, Dun- 
wich, and Westleton, which in the map to the Introduction to the 
‘ Crag-MoUusca ’ Supplement are represented as occupied by the 
Middle Glacial (c), consist almost entirely of the sand hi ; and as 
the chief part of those heaths are above the junction-line of the Middle 
Glacial gravel (c) with the Chalky Clay, and so formed islands in map 
No. 2, there is but little of this gravel over them. 

Mr. W. H. Dalton, of the Geological Survey, who has mapped 
this area, recognizes the distinction of this sandy and often stratified 
chalky clay, which I have just referred to the TiU from the Great 
Chalky Clay of Stage 111. ; and thus we find the sea-bed of the earlier 
part of the Stage I am now tracing, which is represented by the 
sand hi, passing up, both in North Norfolk and in East Suffolk, into 
the earliest bed in the formation of which the direct intrusion of 
morainic material has played the predominant part, viz. that distin- 
guished OB h2; for both in places along the North-Norfolk Cliff and 
inland, as at Guist chalk-pit, the material of the TiU is distinctly 
interstratified in the sand. In the Cromer Cliff at Trimmingham, at 
Runton, and at Weyboume, the material of the TiU is interstra- 
tified with the sands, so that the latter, as also in some instances 
seams of pebbles, lie above as weU as below it, and this interstrati- 
/ See footnote, ant^, p. 466. 
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fication is followed by the main mass of tbe Till reposing more 
irregularly upon tbe uppermost sand layers or pebble bands. 

The extent to which the sand hi covered the EedrOrag area, as 
discussed in Stage I., is obscure ; because the yellow stratified sand, 
marked ? in fig. I., seems to pass down into the red loamy sand 
which, from its occasionally containing indurated bands with casts 
of shells, can be recognized as the Eed Crag altered, and to some 
considerable extent restratified also by the decalcifying agency of 
rain-water. This yellow sand at the great scarp at Wilford Bridge 
(shown in fig. I.) overlies an irregular surface of the red loamy sand, 
and occupies depressions in it, so that but for the bands of stratifica- 
tion running through both sands in common they would appear as 
distinct formations. As the decalcifying action has, however, 
extensively produced apparent restratification by rearranging the 
soluble ferruginous and argillaceous materials which by their colour 
give rise to the bands of stratification without changing the position 
of the insoluble residuum of sand grains, I think that these red and 
yellow sands, thus apparently stratified as one, are nevertheless 
distinct formations, and that the upper of them represents the 
southerly extension of the sand hi as shown in fig. 1. ; for the 
abrupt cessation of the Chillesford beds at Chillesford and Butley, 
and their overlay at the latter place and at Aldboro’ by this sand, 
seems to me inexplicable otherwise. 

This yellow sand is overlain by and, for aught that is disclosed to 
the contrary, ai>pearB to pass up into the finely stratified brick- 
earth marked 6^ in fig. I., which is more than 50 feet thick, and 
contains chalky silt, chalky grit, and thin bands and patches of 
chalky clay similar, except in the smallness of the chalk lumps, to 
that of Stage Hi., and which in this respect so resembles the Con- 
torted Drift at Weybournc on the North-Norfolk coast. The rem- 
nants of this brickearth which have escaped destruction from the 
denuding action of the sea during the rise of England in Stage 
HI. are in the north-east of Sheet 48 considerable, and they 
formed shoals and islands during the later part of that Stage as 
shown in map No. 2 ; for they extend beyond the line of fig. 1., 
another island of this brickearth overlying the yellow sand at 
Kirton and Trimley, 6 miles to the south-east of the line in that 
figure. Nowhere, however, do we get any thing beyond wells such 
as that at Kesgrave, which, after passing through 50 feet of the 
brickearth (the actual excavations in it having stopped at 40), entered 
the sand, to show the precise relation which it bears to the sand 
beneath* ; but every thing points to its being a continuation of that 
sand by change of sedimentary deposit. The submarine extrusion 
of moraine to which the Till owes its origin does not appear to have 
reached so far as this part of Suffolk ; but the clayey and chalky silt 
which issued from the ice bottom was here thrown down in the form 
of finely stratified brickearth, and in the place of the sand previously 
accumulated there ; while the material of the chalky moraine was 

^ At Hasketon it appears to contain and be underlain by gravel beds, as 
does the Contorted Dnft shown in fig. XV. and that capping Dunwioh Cliff, 
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occasionally rafted by deld-ice and dropped so as to become inter- 
stratified in it. The rise of the sea-bed at the commencement of 
the gravel c and Chalky Clay caused much of this brickearth to be 
washed away by currents, so that channels were eroded through 
it, and in these the gravel c accumulated, as the Cromer Clifl[* so 
conspicuously exhibits, especially towards its eastern extremity. 
Thus, though from its identity mainly with the Contorted Drift 
which overlies the Till along the Cromer coast I have desig- 
nated it all as hS^ this brickearth in the western part of fig. I., pro- 
bably in its lowest part, represents also the Till itself, the break 
occurring between these beds or between h S and h i, from Bacton 
Cliif in Sheet 08 to the Aide, disappearing in this part of Suffolk, 
while still further south all gives place to the gravel h\ as presently 
to be shown. Drift ice carrying portions of the moraine extruded 
in shallow water or on the shore (ms occurs at places in Grreenland), 
and droj^ping it, has doubtless been the means whereby the bands 
of chalky clay just referred to have become interstratified in, and 
patches of it irregularly scattered through the brickearth. This is 
especially the case with this brickearth from Cromer to Wej'boume, 
where it is also largely made up of streaks of chalk silt. At Blax- 
hall (in the south-east of Sheet 50, and 3 miles west of the line in 
fig. I.) it contains marl masses similar to those in the Cromer Cliff. 

It is clear to mo that the ridge of Coralline-Crag rock which had 
divided the fluvio-raarine from the marine area of the lied Crag, and 
been overflowed by the waters of the Chillesford Clay, became, from 
the resistance which its hard mass offered to the denuding waters of 
the sea again invading this region at the commencement of Stage 
II., an island in them, or more probably, as it is divided by the Aide, 
two islands ; and that the soft Chillesford bods which had been 
spread over this ridge, as well as the uppermost (or Scrohicalaria) 
beds of the lied Crag which lay up against it or on its flanks, were, 
save on this ridge and in its immediate vicinity, everywhere else 
in the north-east of Hheet 48 and south-east of Sheet 50, swept 
away ; so that the sands 1 1 were here laid down on the lower 
beds of both the marine and fluvio-marine portions of the lied 
Crag and bedded around these islands. The remnant of these 
soft strata thus preserved by contiguit)" to this rock, and forming 
a promontory to the southern of these two islands at Chillesford, is 
traversed by the line of fig. I. at that place, and that also which 
formed a similar promontory to the other island is traversed by 
this line at Thorpe by Aldboro’*. A tract of the same beds at 
Butley, half a mile wide by one and a quarter long, formed a third 
island, divided from the section by the Butley Creek. Beyond this 
south-westwards no trace of the Scrobicularia-Qiz^ or of the 
Chillesford beds has been left until we come to the beds capping the 


* After the Plate had been photo-lithographed I found that by having con- 
fused the locality of the section at Snape with that of one in d, to the north- 
east of it, two miles of country had been omitted from the line of fig. L This 
renders the line there tortuous. 
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Red Crag at Walton Naze and the section at Needham referred to in 
Btage 1. 

. It thus appears that during or after the accumulation of beds 
hi and h2^ but previous to or coincidently with the setting in of the 
great submergence of England during which the brickearth hS 
was formed, a disturbance of the Lower Glacial sea-bed took place, 
which caused the denudation oi hi and h2 over the area between 
Sheets 68 and 48. 

The masses of marl imbedded in the churned-up mass of the Till 
and Contorted Drift in the Cromer Cliff appear to me to have had 
their origin and been thus introduced at the time when, from in- 
creasing submergence, and particularly from the augmentation of 
this in the westerly direction, the ice retreated from the position 
which' it occupied during the formation of the Till, to take a new 
direction to the sea, in accordance with the altered inclination, as 
detailed in the sequel. In consequence of this the ice which had 
issued through the Humber to form the Till retreated to the top of 
the chalk Wold, terminating in the sea where this Wold is lowest, 
viz. in South Lincolnshire, and where a vast accumulation of recon- 
structed chalk, 80 pure as, like these marl masses, to be burned for 
lime (and which is shown as part of the Chalky Clay in map No. 1), 
lies up against the chalk in situ in Sheets 88 and 84. This forms 
a range of hills as high, or nearly so, as the Wold itself in that 
part ; and out of it the Bain-8tcej>ing trough referred to in Stage 
IV. has been excavated, this marl forming one side of that trough 
and the chalk the other, and at the head of the trough forming a 
plateau which is continuous with the AVold-top. Rergs breaking 
from the ice thus terminating, carried masses of this accumulation 
into the sea and over North Norfolk. 

The masses of marl thus introduced into the Contorted Drift of 
Norfolk are, in the north of that country, excavated both for agri- 
cultural purposes and for lime-making; and their position in the 
Cromcr-Clift‘ section ajjpears to me to show that for the most part 
they were not introduced until near the termination of the bed hS^ 
and to have in some cases sunk or been forced through this bed. So 
far as the pall of d docs not conceal them, I have shown them in 
fig. VIII., and have endeavoured there to convey some idea of the 
manner in which, as seen in the cliff itself, they occur and are con- 
nected with the contortions. They var}- much in character, never 
consisting of pure unaltered chalk, such as is imbedded and some- 
times iiiterstratified in strips of considerable thickness in the Till, 
but present all gradations of glacially reconstructed material, from 
shattered chalk, with disturbed flint and galls of clay, to removed 
and transported Contorted Drift itself. They mostly consist of ma- 
terial which is undistinguishable from that part of the Chalky Clay 
which I have just described as abutting in thick mass against the 
Lincolnshire Wold in Sheets 83 and 84. Sometimes in the inland 
sections in the south-west of Sheet 68 they consist of finely stratified 
chalk silt, passing from a white to a pale' lavender colour, and 
splitting up into laminee as fine. as paper. In some instances equally 
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large masses of gravel have been infjoduoed into the bii(A:eart^, 
giving rise to contortions in a similar way to the masses of marl, 
8o far as these masses are found in North Norfolk, so for only, 
whether in the cliff section or inland, do the great contortions 
extend ; for beyond this area contortions are rare and of trilling 
extent, and are due to other causes. The introduction of these masses 
and the formation of the contortions (which, as before observed, are 
not confined to the upper part of the Lower Glacial formation called 
par excellence the “ Contorted Drift/^ during the accumulation of 
which they originated, but often extend down to the Lower or Blue 
Till part, the sand (dJ) at the base of it being in some cases even 
squeezed out) have evidently been the result of grounding bergs. 
These were of the kind called by Nordenskiold false bergs, which he 
describes as large fragments that fall from the perpendicular face of 
lofty ice which enters the sea on a shore of easy slope and in water 
of moderate depth, as distinguished from true bergs, which are far 
larger fragments of a glacier which enters the sea through a nar- 
row, deep, and steep- bottomed fiord, and from which they are lifted 
and floated off by the buoyancy of the water*. The ico at the 
time of maximum submergence resting thus on the chalk Wold, 
and terminating in the sea there in the former manner, the moraine 
which it formed being chalk, with the slight intermixtures just 
described, was extruded into water of no great depth, while deposits 
of a flnely laminated character were thrown down from the copious 
supplies of chalk silt borne out by the freshwater streams that issue 
from beneath the sea-faces of glaciers. The same silt, carried 
further, was in that part of Norfolk which extends past Cromer to 
Weybourne extensively inters treaked and intermingled with the 
brown mud forming the brickoarth of the Contorted Drift, its quan- 
tity increasing palpably in the direction of the Lincolnshire Wold. 

A mass of ice breaking off from the vertical face of this glacier 
being of so nearly the same specifle gravity as water, and most of it 
falling from a height, would enter the water with force sufficient to 
carry it to the bottom, which was not deep, and also to force 
its jagged surface into that bottom, whence rising it would lift 
portions proportional to the size of the berg and to the force with 
which it fell. Drifting towards East Norfolk, where the submer- 
gence was least, these bergs passed to shallow water, so that they 
grounded, churning up the soft bottom there ; and as they melted 
they left whatever they carried, which in most cases was part of the 
bottom, which they scooped up as they fell from the glacier. Some- 
times, however, where the bottom was gravel, they have, in floating 
off again, carried away portions of this, and grounding in Norfolk 
have forced this into the deep and soft bottom formed of and 6S, 
and even removed and reintroduced portions of these beds them- 
selves, so as to cause perplexing interruptions to the continuity of 
the stratification 'in the coast-section. The disappearance of these 
masses and contortions as these beds thin off east of Mundesley, in 
the coast-section of Sheet 68, especially when regarded in connexion 
* Gbol. Mag. toL ix. p. 363. 
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with the easterly diminution in the submergence described in the 
sequel, shows clearly that in this direction the water became too 
shallow for the bergs to pass further ; but the water deepening, as 
we shall see, southwards, some passed in that direction, so that the 
marl masses are imbedded in at BlaxhaU, in the south-east of 
Sheet 60 ; and were not the intervening space almost all concealed 
by the pall of cZ, they would probably be found there also. 

Brickearths anterior to the Chalky Clay are noticed in the Geo- 
logical Survey Memoirs as occurring in the north-west of Sheet 
64 ; and Mr. Harrison, of the Leicester Museum, informs me that 
the beds of Stage III. are at Oadby, in the north of Sheet 63, under- 
lain by a bed of brickearth ; but with the exception of a brickearth 
with beds of gravel containing derived specimens of the Portlandian 
Ostrea eofpansa at Stevenage (in Sheet 46), which I regard as 6.^, 
no clear evidence of the Contorted-Drift brickearth is to be found 
south of the Stour river, but in lieu of it beds of gravel range to 
great elevations all over the south of England ; and these I propose 
now to trace. 

Southwards from the point at which this Drift ceases we find 
gravel extending from the bottom to the top of Danbury HiU, and 
crowning it at an elevation of 367 feet, as is the case with the 
Tiptrce ridge (shown in fig. YII.), a few miles to the north of it, 
and of which the elevation is loss. The highest hills in the south 
of Sheet 1 are formed of outliers of the Lower Bagshot, ranging at 
elevations of from 300 to upwards of 400 feet ; and on these there 
is generally no gravel but that of pebble-beds (marked viii. in 
fig. VI.), which are either of Bagshot or, more probably, of Diestian 
age. Nevertheless these were evidently once covered with this 
gravel; for on one of them, that of Warley, at the elevation of 
370 feet, I found a patch of it a few feet thick, exposed in digging 
the foundation of a house. It was composed of large subangular 
flints, of smaller flints, of the Diestian pebbles (probably also of 
Lower Tertiary pebbles), and pebbles of quartz, quartzite, and sand- 
stone. Billericay Hill, in fig. VI., being identical in its position 
relatively to the Chalky Clay with Warley Hill, and of nearly similar 
height, I have indicated by an asterisk in that figure the place on 
Billericay HiU which would correspond to this on Warley. 

On the line dividing Sheets 1 and 6 the gravel occurs on the 
summit of Telegraph Hill, Swanscomb, at an elevation of about 
400 feet* 

On Hampstead HiU top, near the Spaniards, at an elevation of 
440 feet, a very smaU patch of this gravel remains, and is shown in 
the Geological Survey Map of Sheet 7. In the north of Sheet 6, at 
an elevation of 557 feet, gravel occurs on Well HiU, which is on 

^ The Ordnance records do not contain the elevation of this hill ; but, from 
a surface-mark of 326 feet to the south-west of it, its elevation cannot, I think, 
be much under 400. I have to thank the Director of the Ordnance Survey for 
information as to the elevation of some of the places referred to in this memoir, 

Q. J.G.S. No. 144, 2]| 
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the northern slope from the chalk escarpment of the Weald; and, 
according to the Geological Survey memoir, this caps the Lower 
Tertiary outliers at Headley (in the oast centre of Sheet 8), which 
attain elevations of 618 and 627 feet. 

Within the Wealden chalk escarpment, and resting on the Neo- 
oomian, there occurs another patch of this gravel on Bowling-green, 
near Limpsficid. I owe my knowledge of this only to Mr. Topley, 
of the Geological Survey, who mapped that district, and who in- 
formed me that the gravel was made up chiefly of Lower Tertiary 
pebbles and subangular flints, and that its elevation, he estimated, 
was between 400 and 500 feet. It is shown in the Geological 
Survey map. Sheet 6, and lies about 9 miles south-west of WeU 
Hill. 

Proceeding westwards, along the northern escarpment of the 
Weald, wo find an extensive sheet of this gravel spread out in 
North Hants. That portion of it which lies in the north-west 
comer of Sheet 8 extends up to the edge of the Wealden excavation, 
for one patch of it overlooks and commands that excavation, lying 
at an elevation of about 600 feet at Caesar’s Camp, near Aldershot 
(see figs. II. and III.). South-west from this, and stretching 
as far as Mcadsted in the south-east corner of Sheet 12, this sheet 
of gravel spreads out at high elevations over the chalk which bounds 
the Wealden excavation here and forms the parting between the 
drainage to the Thames and that to the Southampton water. In 
the railway- cuttings it is of very irregular thickness and full of 
large subangular flints reaching the size of a bullock’s head. From 
this point to the extensive sheet of gravel in South Hants the chalk 
country, occupying for the most part lower elevations than those 
reached by the gravel on either side of it, has been so denuded that 
the cuttings of the railway which traverses it from Basingstoke, in 
the N.E. of Sheet 12, to beyond Winchester in the north of Sheet 11, 
are quite bare of gravel, though the tops of most of them are below 
400 feet. On the cuttings of the railway that branches off from 
Basingstoke to Salisbury, however, at about 400 feet, a few small 
patches do occur, not far from the junction of the railways. 

The South Hants, or New-Forest sheet, is delineated in the map 
to Mr. Codrington’s paper, page 528, of vol. xxvi. of the Quarterly 
Journal, and it occupies parts of the south-west corner of Sheet 11 
and south-east corner of Sheet 15. Only small portions of this 
gravel formation of South Hants, viz. those of the highest eleva- 
tions, belong to the stage now under consideration ; the rest has 
(except so far as the lower layers of it may represent the gravel at 
higher elevations) accumulated during those successive stages of 
emergence which are descTibed hereafter. Their relative positions 
appear in fig. V. The highest elevation attained by any portion of 
this gravel in , South Hants appears to be Bramshaw Telegraph Hill, 
in the east of Sheet 15, which Mr. Codrington gives as 419 feet. 
Westward from this gravels occur at high elevations towards the 
south-western extremity of England, patches of gravel, composed of 
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quartz pebble, remaimng on downs, even near the Lizard, at eleva- 
tions of 360 and 400 feet*. 

Northwards from Hampshire the gravel of the grOat submergence 
is extensively spread over the high grounds of Lower Tertiary and 
Chalk in the north of Sheet 12 and south of Sheet 13, reaching 
elevations of about 600 feet. North-east from this it ranges over 
the Lower Tertiaries and chalk of the north-west part of Sheet 7 
and south-east part of 46, gradually, however, falling to somewhat 
lower elevations as it approaches the edge of the Chalky Clay in the 
last-mentioned sheet. 

Beyond the chalk escarpment, running through Sheets 15, 14, 34, 
13, and 46, and outside the limit of the Chalky Clay, the gravel 
occurs over the Jurassic formations up to elevations of 539 feet, 
near Oxford (about the centre of the dividing line between Sheets 
13 and 45), and to a greater height in the Cotteswold region, occu- 
pying the east of Sheet 44. The gravels of this region are described 
by Mr. Hull as reaching elevations of 700 feetf. Mr. Lucy, in a 
paper on the gravels of the Severn, Avon, and Evenlodc, and their 
extension over the Cotteswold Hills, read before tlie Cotteswold Club 
in 1869, and printed for private distribution, has confirmed this, 
as has Prof. Phillips also, in his ‘ Geology of the Thames Valley.’ In 
this paper and another subsequently read before the Cotteswold Club, 
Mr. Lucy describes the occurrence of flints in these gravels at ele- 
vations exceeding 600 feet, and the gravels with quartz and quartzite 
pebbles up to elevations of 750 feet ; but having found pebbles of 
(piartz and quartzite, which are so characteristic of these gravels, oc- 
casionally at greater elevations still, he infers that the Cotteswolds 
must have been entirely submerged. Of this, however, the evidence 
does not appear to mo reliable, so far as it has been made known. 

Patches of gravel at great elevations containing the remains of 
marine moUusca, like those in the Moel-Tryfaen bed, occur on the 
western edge of the Pennine in Sheet 81 , the highest of which ap- 
pears to be that found by Prof. Prestwich near the Setter Dog Inn, 
above Macclesfield, the elevation of which is stated to be between 
1100 and 1200 feetj, while that so long known from Mr. Trimmer’s 
discovery at Moel Tryfaen, near the Menai Straits, reaches the ele- 
vation of 1350 feet. In describing Stage IV. I shall explain why it 
now seems to me that the gravel of these great elevations belongs to 
the present stage, and not, as I had long supposed, to the close of 
the Glacial period §. 

* Budge in Trans. Eoy. G«ol. Soc. Cornwall, vol. vi. pp. 1 & 91, and Tyaok 
in same, vol. ix., quoted by W. A. E. Ussher in ‘ The Posttertiary Geology of 
Cornwall,’ printed for private circulation in^ 1879. 

t Hull, in Quart. Journ. GeoL Soc. vol. ?ti. p. 477. 

1 Darbishire, in Geol. Mag. vol. ii. P. 296. They have also been found by 
Mr. Close at 1000 and 1200 feet in the east of Ireland, near Dublin (Geol. 
Mag. decade ii. vol. i. p. 194). , „ .. 

§ This cardinal error (which I appear to have shared with all other geolo^ 
gists who have given attention to the Glacial Drift) misled me into supposing 
that the submergence of the Weald had accompanied the formation of the 
gravel marked f in fig, VI. (Quart. Joum.Geol. Soc. vol. xxvii. p. 3); for, as 

2 E 2 
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Prom the Cotfceswold region and from Sheet 63 towards Lincoln- 
ahire gravel does not occur at such high elevations ; for, in the first 
place, land of such height does not exist in that direction, and in 
the second the degrading action of the ice of the Chalky Clay has, 
as far as this ice reached, either destroyed the beds of this stage or 
its moraine has concealed them; but about the centre of the line 
dividing Sheets 62 and 64, near to fig. XVII., and just beyond the 
limit to which this ice appears to have extended, Mr. Crosskey * 
describes a deep section at Prankley Hill of water-deposited sands 
and sandy clays, with erratic blocks derived from Wales, at an ele- 
vation of 650 feet. At West Haddon I found a small patch at a 
considerable elevation on one of the shaded spaces representing 
islands in Sheet 63 of map No. 2 (PI. XXI.) ; but most of the 
gravel in this direction is that described in Stage III., and distin- 
guished in the plate by the letter c, or that described in Stage V., and 
shown under the letter e. 

On the eastern slope of the Pennine, however, {,e, in Sheets 82 
and 87, we ought, primd facie, to meet with gravel patches nearly, if 
not entirely, corresponding in elevation to those on the western 
slope in Sheet 81 ; but we do not. This has been a subject of great 
perplexity to geologists, and theories connected with currents have 
been offered to account for the case. The level to which gravel rises 
on the eastern slope of the southern extremity of the Pennine does 
not appear to bo above 350 feet ; and drift of all kinds is said to 
be absent above that level on this slope as far north as the river 
Aire, in Sheet 92 ; but north of that river to be present in abun- 
dance up to the water-parting itself in Sheet 102, over which the 
blocks of Shap granite have travelled from the western slope t. 
This I shall discuss in relation to Stage Y., merely observing for 
the present that the formations of the stage now under considera- 
tion appear to me to have been removed from this part of the 
Eastern Pennine slope by the ice of the Chalky Clay described in 
Stage III., as they have also over the area at lower elevations 
coming within the limit of the broken line shown on Map No. 1. 

In the easterly direction towards France the gravel occurs at lower 
elevations than in Sheet 6, the principal remnant of it in that direc- 


it was clear to me that the Weald had been submerged, and its denudation been 
completed principally by marine, and not by river-agency, there seemed no 
other alternative than this, if the Chalky Clay bad either been synchronous with, 
or been followed by, the great submergence. The recognition, however, of the 
fact that the submergence preceded that clay removed this misconception and 
many others with it. The restoration map, No. II., which accompanies the 
paper in the Quarterly Journal just referred to above, in which the submergence 
of the Weald is shown, represents, so far as the part south of the North Downs is 
concerned, very closely the condition at the maximum of submergence during 
Stage II., but not that north of the Downs. The other restoration map to 
that paper (No. III.) is, in view of the sequence of events traced in the present 
memoir, inapplicable. 

« “Beport to the Brit. Assoc, of the Committee on Erratic Blocks,” Nature, 
Tol. XX. p. 440. 

t Dakyns, Quart Jouru. Geol. Soo. vol. zxyiii. p. 382, 
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tion, though probably not representing the height reached by the 
submergence there, being the rather largo patch on the summit of 
Blean Hill, near Canterbury. Gravel also occurs on the chalk pla- 
teau of Picardy up to elevations of 130 feet or thereabouts thus 
showing the easterly fall of the line of submergence. 

From France northwards, through Belgium, the shore of the 
Glacial sea seems to be very clearly marked by the Campinian sand, 
a formation of littoral and partly subaerial (or Dune) origin, which 
in some places is underlain by beds of rolled shingle, and in others 
passes down into the beds of a foreshore f. This formation, by its 
structure, seems to represent the gradual recession of the sea as the 
land rose, and so to coincide with the gravel c and e described in 
this memoir. 

From the more eastern part of Belgium the beds of rolled flints 
shown in Dumont’s map, and also described by Belgian, Dutch, and 
French geologists, as inferior to the Campinian, appear, so far as 
they can be shown to be marine J, to indicate the shore of the same 
sea in this direction; and there can be little or no doubt that the 
extensive formation of sand and erratics covering parts of Holland 
and North Germany, to which these geologists give the term Dilu- 
vian, is an accumulation of the same sea as that which I have traced 
as spreading over England after the termination of the Red Crag, 
and into which also the flood-waters of the Rhine escaped during 
the Glacial summers which gave rise, as they flooded the land near 
the mouth of this river, to the Limon Hesbayen. 

Pebbles of quartz and quartzite are abundant in the gravel which 
caps the contorted Drift on the Cromer CliflP §, as are also in some 
places the corroded fragments of marine shells. In varying propor- 
tions these pebbles occur in all the gravels which I have described 
at high levels. They have been carried down successively in the 
Weald as the emergence and denudation of that region proceeded, 
and are found there in gravels || several hundred feet below the 
elevation up to which the gravels that I have been tracing show the 
Weald to have been submerged. In the eastern part of the area 
over which I have described these gravels as occurring at high eleva- 
tions the flints are in excess of the pebbles of quartz and quartzite, 
but in the western these proportions are reversed. The principal 
source from which these quartz and quartzite pebbles have come 
seems to have been the Triassic conglomerate which ranges through 
Sheets 62, 63, 71, 82, and thence northwards, and against which 


* Barrois, in Proc. Geol. Assoc, for 1879, p. 31. 

t Vandenbroeok and Oogels, * * * § Aiin. Soc. Malacologique de Beige/ vols. zii. 
and adv. 

t The Batch and Belgian geologists are not altogether agreed to what ex- 
tent these “ Oailloux roules ” are marine or not. Anyhow the depression traced 
in the present stage carried the sea of the Campinian over a portion of them. 

§ These gravels, though marked c in fig. VIII., because the^ originated at 
the commencement of the emergence, and continued as a series during the 
formation of the Chalky Olay, are no doubt partiallv coeval with the gravel of 
the culmination of submergence, which is shown in the other figures as b*. 

II Topley and Forster, Quart Journ. Geol. Soo. vol. xxi. p. 452. 
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the western edge of the ice, towards the last part, at least, of its re- 
treat during the present stage, and throughout its advance during 
Stage III., rested. Hence their great profusion on that side. In 
the case of the gravels accumulated during the advance of the ice 
and emergence of the land in Stage III., there is a more intimate 
connexion as regards constituent material between them and the 
morainic clay, these gravels, where they approach this clay, being 
composed, in a most marked way, of the harder materials of which it 
is made up, so that they are flinty in the Eastern, and oolitic in the 
East Midland counties ; while in Sheets 1 and 7 pebbles from the 
beds numbered iv. and viii. in fig. VI. form a considerable pro- 
portion of the whole* material ; and in Sheets 66, 67,«and 48, the 
rolled chalk so characteristic of the Morainic clay is, where the 
gravel is overlain by this clay, associated in the upper part with 
the flints and quartzites of the overlying morainic mass, in which 
position also the sand of e is, in Sheet 66, often largely made up of 
chalk grains *, 

Up to the time of the setting in of the general submergence of 
England, that is to say during the formation of beds h 1 and h 2^ the 
only sea of which we find any indication is that of the Crag, ex- 
tended northwards so as to reach the Humber ; and consequently, 
as the inclination of England, so far as it differed from what it now 
is, was more easterly, the ice, which descended from the eastern 
slope of the Pennine, sought this sea, so that the earliest Glacial 
accumulation, the Till h 2, and the basement clay of Holderness 
represent the morainic extrusion of this ice on the sands 6 7 of its 
bottom ; and if there be any other glacial accumulations of similar 
age in England, they can only be of a purely terrestrial nature. 

After the completion of the great submergence, however, this was 
different, and the ice sought the sea in its changed position, travel- 
ling to it under the entirely altered inclination of England which 
had thus taken place, as we shall see in examining the phenomena 
of the Chalky Clay. 

To arrive at an idea of what this inclination was, we must com- 
pare the evidences of the submergence in the different parts. Cromer- 
Lighthouse hiU, in fig. VIII., is one of the highest points in Norfolk 
which is covered by marine gravel (for shell fragments occur in this 
gravel capping the Contorted Drift in the Cromer Cliff), and its 
height is 247 feet. The distance from this to Moel Tryfaen, where 
the gravel with marine Mollusca lies at the elevation of 1350 feet, 
being 230 miles, and the difference in altitude 1103 feet, it would, 
if the entire submergence were shown at Cromer, as it is at Moel 
Tryfaen, give the westerly increment of depression as nearly 4*8 
feet per mile; while the distance to Well HiU (where, from the 
summit of the chalk downs not having been covered, we get the 
limit of submergence at about 560 feet) being 120 miles, it 

* At Bealings, in the north of Sheet 48, this presence of chalk in abun- 
dance continues in the upper part of the gravel, though uncovered by the clay, 
for a mile or so only beyond the limit reached by the clay, the chalk disappear- 
ing from the gravel beyond this distance. 
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would give a southerly increment, on the eastern side of England, 
of 2*6 feet per mile. As, however, there was an unknown 
depth of water over Cromer Hill, we must compare the elevation 
of the gravel where it stands against contiguous unsubmerged 
summits, as it does at Well Hill, on the hanks of the Chil- 
tem and Marlborough hills, and on the eastern slope of the 
Cotteswolds, with its elevation at Moel Tryfaen. Owing to the 
uniformity of the level along the north Downs, through Sheets 8 and 
12, this increment from Well Hill comes out at a little more than 
3*5 feet only ; but from the Chiltern and Marlborough hills it is a 
little over 4*4 feet ; and if we take the limit (750 feet) above which 
no actual beds of gravel occur on the Cotteswolds, as the limit of 
submergence in that part, it gives the same figure. A mean of these 
figures gives very nearly 4 feet per mile for the westerly increment ; 
and if we reckon at that rate of decrease eastwards from Moel Try- 
faen to Cromer, it would show a submergence at the latter place of 
430 feet ; but this, from the evidences traced in stage V. of the 
amount of the rise during the Chalky Clay, is, I think, more than 
was the case. From those evidences, the depression at Cromer 
would appear to have been little more than 300 feet, which would 
allow upwards of 150 feet depth of water above the general sur- 
face of the Contorted Drift, i. e. the parts where this has not 
been forced up by the contorting agency; and this would be 
sufficient for such false bergs as I have supposed, from Nor- 
denskiold’s description, those must have been which carried the marl 
masses, to float and ground in. Probably, therefore, 4*5 feet per 
mile is as near to the truth as wo can get for the westerly incre- 
ment. If we take 300 as the limit atCromer, and compare it with Well 
Hill, which is distant from Cromer 120 miles, it gives the southerly 
increment of depr(\ssion as a li.tlo under 2*2 feet ])er mile. On the 
western side of England the increment of suhmergemo, instead of 
being from north to south, as it is in the east, is the reverse; and 
the distance from Bramshaw, in flg Y,, to Macclesfield being 160 
miles, there is a northerly increment along this line of between 4 and 
5 feet per mile ; and with this the position oi 6’ on tho Cotteswolds 
at 750” feet agrees. . I shall collate these calculations with those 
derived from the evidence afforded by the elevation of the junction- 
line of the gravel c with the Chalky Clay over it in Stage 111., and of 
the gravel € over the Chalky Clay in Stage V . 

Stage III. The Middle Glacial Sand and Gravel and the 
Chalky Clay, 

Fig. II. (PI. XXT.) is a reduction on nearly the true scale of that 
at page 376 of vol. iv. of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey, and 
exhibits the position of the gravel of Xorth Hants described in Stage 
II. relatively to the Wealden excavation ; and in order to show the 
extension of the gravel northwards from the patch at Caesar Camp in 
this figure, I have added fig. HI., constructed by myself, in which, 
unavoidably, the vertical scale is considerably in excess of the 
horizontal. 
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The ridge of chalk shown in these sections is a low part of that 
rectilinear ridge which, running due east and west, is called, as it 
rises to greater elevations, the Hogsbaok, and forms a portion of 
the escarpment of the Weald, 

Fig* lY., on the true scale, is reduced from a portion of one of 
the sections given in the Geological Survey Memoir of the Isle of 
Wight, and shows the position of the South-Hants gravel relatively 
to the rectilinear chalk ridge which runs through that island and is 
continued through the Isle of Purbeck. This ridge and that of the 
Hogsback appear to mo, along with Portsdown Hill, to be of distinct 
origin from the general curvilinear escarpment and foldings of the 
Chalk through England, which resulted from disturbances at an 
earlier part of the Tertiary period, and to be due to the movements 
which accompanied the recovery from the great submergence which 
I am about to trace. The denudation which accompanied these 
upthrusts of the chalk, both in North and South Hants, has, it 
seems to me, removed much of the Lower Tertiary which, covered 
by b£, had previously extended with an easier slope over the 
Chalk as the earlier Tertiary movements and denudation had left it. 
In one or two places gravel rests on the upturned chalk; and this 
seems to me to be a remnant of that which accumulated during the 
rise which commenced with this disturbance and denudation. 
In order to show the connexion of the isolated bed of gravel on 
Headon Hill in this section with the rest of the South Hampshire 
sheet, I have added another by myself (fig. V.), in which the ver- 
tical scale is also unavoidably in excess *. 

Under the influence of an elevatory movement in general over 
England, the local convulsions attending which have thus left their 
record, the sea-bottom over which the gravel of the great sub- 
mergence had been spread began to rise. As it did so, the action 
of the waves removed much (most, indeed) of the gravel, leaving it 
only in patches of greater or less extent in spots that, from some 
particular cause or other, were jirotocted from this action, until by 
their emergence they became entirely free from it. Over the rest 
of the bottom this action not only removed the gravel, but denuded 
the older beds also, so as to produce (or probably, over the formations 
older than the Pliocene, in most cases only to deepen) the troughs, 
valleys, or depressions which separate these remnants of the gravel 
at highest elevations from each other. In these denuded spaces 
gravel again accumulated during pauses in the movement of eleva- 
tion, which was subjected to the same action in its turn as the 
gravel before it had been. Where the slope is easy, however, there 
may have been in some cases no denudation, and the gravel at 
lower elevations may be that which covered the bottom from the 
time of greatest submergence onwards till emergence, such as that 
marked c and e in fig. Y. If so, the gravel e in that figure would 
represent e and h* also. 

* I have availed myself of the map to Mr. Codrington’s pwer in Quart. 
Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xxri. p. 628, ana the Geological Survey &eet, in con- 
structing this section. 
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Over the region of formations older than the Pliocene the extent 
to which this denudation has occurred is in most cases not to be 
gauged, by reason that so much denudation had preceded this which 
we are now considering ; but in Sheets 68, 67, 66, and parts of 48 
and 50, or in those parts at least of them where the Chalky Clay in 
great thickness has not masked the preceding formations, we can 
perceive the way in which this denudation has acted upon the 
formations accumulated during stages I. and II. It was in this way, 
therefore, that, as the sea-bottom rose, thp Contorted Drift became so 
much denuded and separated into detached portions, such as those 
shown in fig. I., the spaces or troughs between these detachments 
giving rise to the East- Anglian valleys — valleys which, although 
thus originating, were, as I shall show in the sequel, further modified 
by glaciers from the land-ice of the Chalky Clay. 

The spaces thus excavated in and through the Contorted Drift 
have been to a great extent occupied with the gravel c, so that the 
beds of Stage II. protrude in bosses through it. 

The progress of this rise during the accumulation of the Chalky 
Clay is shown by the position of that clay (d) relatively to the 
gravel of greatest submergence (6’), and other formations of 
Stage II., in the accompanying figures and Map 1 1. 

Fig. VI. shows this along the southern edge of that clay, fig. VII. 
along the eastern 4:, and fig. VIII. along the north-eastern — the 
highest part of the gravel marked c in this last figure being, as before 
explained, partially coeval with that marked 6 ^ in the other two 
figures, as well as in figs. II., III., IV., and V. The amount of 
emergence which had taken place when the ice to which this Chalky 
Clay was due decayed, I shall examine in the sequel ; but from the 
clay spreading up against the flanks of the islands, shown in 
figs. VI. and VIII,, some way above the sea-level of the time, the 
amount of this rise is not indicated by the upper limit of the Chalky 
Clay in these figures. 

* See Harmer and myself in Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxiii. p. 74. 

t The delineation of tlie Chalky Olay in this map is, with the exception 
of Sheet 7, from my own work and that of Mr. F. W. Harmer in Norlblk ; 
save that in the east of Sheet 4(1, south-west of 70, and south-east of 71, I have 
been favoured with more accurate delineation from Geologi(;al-Survey sources, 
through Mr, Whitaker. Sheet 7 is from the Survey map, and is the only 
sheet of it that I bave seen in which the Glacial beds are given. In the north- 
west of Sheet GO some of the clay is concealed, or its place is taken by the 
gravel e ’ ; but as this gravel has resulted from the washing-out of the clay, as 
described in Stage IV., and it cannot be seen how far the clay may have been 
thus removed, and both are so mixed up in alternate patches that, on the very 
small scale of the map, they would be difficult of separation, the whole is shown 
as the clay. 

} In this figure VII. the bending of the shading representing the London 
Olay was intended to show the, folding of the older strata within this hill ; but 
from a section on the true scale furnished me by Mr. Dalton, of the Geological 
Survey, under whose observation the late well-borings through to this hill nave 
come, the fold is much greater than I have here shown it, and so much so as 
to bring beds III. and IV. above the datum line in the centre of this figure. 
It is, in fact, exactly that fold which, in the Phil. Mag. for 1864, I showed, 
hypothetically, should occur at each successive concentiic arc of the series of 
which this hill formed a part. 
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In Stage II. I have shown that the great submergence extended 
from East Norfolk in an increasing degree southwards, and with 
still greater increase westwards ; and at the conclusion of the descrip- 
tion of that stage I have attempted to arrive at the amount per mile 
of this increment. Now the line of gravelly sea-bottom in the 
respective regions at the time when the Chalky Clay was deposited 
over it, outside the broken line in the map, is shown by the eleva- 
tion at which the junction of that clay with the gravel c takes 
place ; and this will be found substantially to agree with the 
increment of submergence traced in Stage II., so far as intervening 
irregularities in this bottom do not interfere with the case, this 
junction being illustrated by figs. X. to XIII. 

Beginning with fig. XIII. at about 40 feet above Ordnance 
datum, on the North- Sufiblk coast in Sheet 67, this junction rises 
to about 80 or 00 feet in the centre of Sheet 66 (sec fig. IX.). From 
Sheet 67, south-westwards to the north-east of Sheet 1, it rises to 
100 feet in the north-west of Sheet 48, to about 170 in the north- 
cast of Sheet 1 (see Margaretting cutting in fig. VI.), and about 
300 in the south-east of Sheet 7. The westerly rise of this line is 
greater, in accordance with the increment of submergence, in 
that direction, which is traced in Stage II. ; for from 100 in the 
north-east of Sheet 48 it rises to between 260 and 300 in the 
south-east corner of Sheet 46 (whence fig. XI. is taken), and 
thence to about 380 in the north centre of Sheet 53, and if I am 
right in my interpretation of Messrs. Crosskey and Woodward’s 
section (fig. XVII.), to 460 in Sheet 02. Irregularities in the 
depth at which the sea-bottom, represented by this junction of 
the gravel c with the clay, lay below the sea-surface interfere 
locally with the uniformity of this rise of the line ; as, for 
instance, this junction at the north end of sect. VI. is at about 
150 feet, and in the north of the Boding Channel further west, and 
so round to the north-west side of the small island divided by it 
from island 3 at very little more, whereas in the south-east of 
sheet 7, at Finchley, it is from 280 to 300 feet which is a greater 
difference than the westerly increment would cause. The height 
of the gravel e above c, in fig. XVII., shows that the bottom there 
also was at one place about 80 feet below the sea-surf ace. The 
north-east of Sheet 46 also would seem originally to have been a 
deep place if the gravel at Arlsey and Biggleswade be that marked 
c ; but I think such is not the case, for I failed to find any section 
showing it under d. 

If we take the position of the clay d representing the moraine 
as indicative of that of the ice t, we can see that with the depres- 

* From the delineation of the gravel in Sheet 7 of the Geological Survej'^ 
Map, d would appeiir to be underlain by c all round Finchley ; but 1 found the 
Chalky Olay resting in places on the London Clay when the cuttings of the Edge- 
ware Railway were in progress. Most of the gravel also shown as “ pebble is 
the older part of c, being that called by Prof. Hughes, in vol. xxiv. of the 
Journal, the “ gravel of the liigher plain,” which had to a great degree emerged 
before the ice reached it. 

t The view to which the earlier study of the subject led me was, that the 
Chalky Clay represented moraine extruded under the sea, or left there as the 
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sion tlius increasing southwards and westwards on the eastern, and 
northwards and westwards on the western side of England, the ice 
at the close of the Chalky Clay entered the sea, which at this time 
covered the Thames and Severn systems, and was still sufficiently 
deep to submerge some of the water-partings between the Thames 
and Severn, and that also between the Severn and the Welland, in 
the following way. It entered the sea over the Thames system by 
the valleys of the Roding and Lea in Sheet 1, by that of the Colne 
in Sheet 7, and over the water-parting, probably then emerged, 
between the Ouse and Thames systems * in Sheet 46, overwhelming, 
as it did so, a small island represented by Stowkloy and the country 
a short distance around that village, and another represented by 
Whaddon Chase ; while in Sheet 53 it entered the Severn system 
by the valley of the Warwiclcshire Avon, which is a branch of the 
Severn. The extent to which the water-partings had at this time 
emerged I shall examine in Stage V. 

Thus we find the partially emerged condition of England at the 
close of the Chalky Clay ; and it is easy to carry back from it our 
ideas to that more submerged condition when the laying down of 
this clay commenced, and when ice, which had been in existence 
during the formation of the Lower Glacial bods h2 and h 3 (and, as 
shown in describing Stage I., even during the Crag, though it may 
not have reached the seaj, after retreating in consequence, even in 
the east, partly of increasing submergence, but mainly from the 
changing inclination of the land, to the higher slopes of the Wold, 
began to advance. 

The cause of that advance, so far as it did not take place in 
the now direction from change of inclination only, seems to receive 
its obvious explanation in the elevation of the land from the great 
submergence of Stage II., which by gradually exposing a loftier and 
more extensive area of the mountain region of the north of England 
for the interception of the Atlantic vapour, caused an augmentation 
of the ice in taking that new direction which was the consequence 
of the changing inclination of England ; and it was in this new 
direction that the ice to which the Chalky Clay was duo advanced. 
Seeking the sea, the ice which descended the eastern slope of the 
Pennine found, as it crept round the lower flank of the southern 
extremity of that elevated region, this sea over the centre of 
England, both nearer and in greater depth than in its old direction 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, while parts of its former bed in Norfolk 
emerged, as shown in map 2 and figs. VIII. and IX. 

Sand and gravel (c) accumulated under the sea in the channels 
formed by the ancient valleys in older formations, and those 


ice receded by increasing submergence ; so that when by this it bad retreated 
from the Chalk Wold, the Purple Clay was extruded at tlie time of greatest 
depression. Thi# view necessarily became changed when 1 perceived that the 
submergence preceded both these clays, and that they were accumulated during 
emergence. The process which I had thus attributed to the formation of the 
Chalky Olay applies to that of the Cromer Till and the Basement Olay of 
Holdemess. 
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produced from denudation of the beds of Stage II. by the sea as the 
land rose, such as are seen in fig. I. ; and as by etnergence this 
gravel reached the surface, it was in many parts destroyed by the 
waves while still accumulating in the parts submerged ; but where 
it was overspread by the moraine of the ice as this advanced upon 
it, while still beneath the sea, in the way presently to be described, 
it was more generally preserved, though afterwards to a certain 
extent destroyed by the thickening or shrinking of the ice. 

In places in Sheets 66, 67, 50, and 47, a band of molluscan 
remains, more or less fragmentary and worn, occurs in this sand 
and gravel immediately below its junction with the Chalky Clay, 
as shown by a; in fig. XIII. The species identified from this 
band (principally from Hopton, the place whence that figure is 
taken) arc given in the column of the list in my father’s first 
Supplement to the ‘ Crag Mollusca,’ headed “ Middle Glacial.” 
These remains present much the same aspect as those from the 
newer part of the lied Crag ; but there are some of which no trace 
has been found in the Crag, such as Tellina halthica and Venus 
Jluctuosa^ both of which occur in the Bridlington bed, and another, 
unknown elsewhere, to which my father gave the name of Trophon 
mediglacialis, all of which arc not uncommon in this band. There 
are others, such as Venas fasdata (which is unique in the Crag), 
that occur in this band in great profusion ; and this is one of the 
two species found in Sheet 47, the other being Astarte compressa, 
also occurring in Sheet 67 in great profusion and in a more perfect 
state than any other species than floaters, but which is also common 
in the fluvio-marine Crag and in the sand h 1, There are also other 
very small and tender species not known from the Bed Crag, but 
which are Coralline-Crag shells, and have occurred in the Chilles- 
ford bed and fluvio-marine Crag, and Avhose absence from the Bed 
may be attributed to the unfavourable conditions of that formation 
for their preservation. In the “Introduction” above mentioned 
Mr. Harmer and I gave our reasons, based on the character of the 
species themselves, for regarding these remains in Sheet 67 as not 
having been derived from the destruction of beds of Bed or fluvio- 
marine Crag age, or from the Chillesford bed ; but at the same 
time we pointed out that the remains had an origin which was dis- 
tant from the place of their occurrence, and had, most of them, been 
greatly worn during their transport to it by currents along the 
bottom, the larger shells being for the most part fragmentary, but 
the smaller species and fry of the larger being often preserved 
entire, though worn, while with these were an abundance of the 
valves of Balanus, quite unworn, and of the papyraceous valves 
of Ammia ephippium in a perfect state, but which the least 
wear would destroy. The presence of these we attributed to their 
having been adherent to floatiug bodies, such as seaweed, and 
carried, thus adherent, floating in the currents wh^ch moved the 
sand with the shells and shell fragments over the bottom, to 
subside as they became detached ; all of which I still believe to be 
correct inferences. 
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Now, if we bear in mind that during Stage II. the submergence of 
the region to the north and west of the Crag estuary, which had 
been land during the accumulation of the Crag beds, took place, and 
that the sea-bed thus formed lay directly in the new path which 
the ice took in consequence of the change of inclination, viz. 
along the west of the Wold and towards Sheet 67, in which these 
remains for the most part occur, it is easy to see that such remains 
are those of MoUusca which lived during Stage IT., and during so 
much of the present stage as elapsed prf^vious to their removal ; and 
may not therefore be altogether synchronous with each other, 
though all of Glacial age, being the remains accumulated on the 
sea-bottom in some locality favourable for their existence during 
this time, which the ice in its advance ploughed out and sent on their 
travels. Thus it is that this shelly band, like the debris of the clay 
itself, occurs only within some three or four feet of the junction of 
the sand and gravel c with the Chalky Clay. It is generally also 
immediately beneath or associated with a vein of chalky gravel. 

We now come to the question as to how the Chalky Clay, 
assuming it, as I do, to be the moraine of the land-icc, was deposited 
or accumulated over this sand and gravel. 

Within the broken line shown on Map 1 (PI. XXI.), the clay, 
as a rule, rests on the Mesozoic formations, without the intervention of 
a bed of sand or gravel, though sporadic occurrences of such a bed 
are to be found ; but I have never mot with any instance there 
where this affords an example of the junction of the gravel or sand 
with the clay (d the kind shown in figs. X. to XIII. On the other 
hand, the rare instances with which I have met present features 
resembling the jagged termination of the clay in fig. XVIII., whore 
sand has been forced up into the clay. One striking instance of 
this kind I found disj^layed at the base of Graffham-Wood cutting, 
five miles W.S.W. of Huntingdon, in Sheet 52, when the railway 
from Huntingdon to Thrapston was in progress of construction, 
where, besides the surface of the sand being jagged into the clay, a 
portion had been detached and imbedded in the clay. Over this 
area also the Mesozoic floor on which the clay rests, where it con- 
sists of rock, is frequently disturbed, grooved, or twisted. Where 
the clay rests on the Chalk, that material is sometimes so altered as 
to form a greasy water-holding marl, and often to graduate almost 
into the chalkiest form of the clay itself. This greasy chalk prevails 
near the Great Eastern Railway about Harling station, where the 
Map is shown as uncovered by the clay, in the south-west corner 
of Sheet 66. In other parts within the broken line the chalk is 
disturbed, and the lines of flint dragged up and displaced to a great 
depth, as in the case of a chalk-quarry at Litcham, described by me 
in the • Quarterly Journar for 1866, p. 84"^. This is immediately 
west of that line in the N.W. of Sheet 66. 

» In this paper I erroneously attributed the ice-action, thus dragging up the 
chalk, to the Lower Glacial period. The bed of chalky loam which I there 
showed as underlying the Chalky Olay may, perhaps, not do so, but be, as the 
gravel shown there under the letter d is, a bed due to the ice melting. 
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Outside the broken line the formation is usually underlain by 
the sand and gravel e in those parts of its area which are shown 
as sea in Map 2 ; except that towards the close of the formation, 
in consequence of a change in the mode in which the ice acted, 
which I shall describe in the sequel, the ice has, in the same way in 
which it has done in the valley-bottoms through which at the close 
of the formation it issued to the sea, destroyed the gravel and such 
beds of Stage II. as there may have been there, and left its moraine 
resting directly upon the older Tertiary and Mesozoic strata. The 
way in which the clay sweeps down over the edges of successive 
Pliocene beds through which these valleys have been cut, and on to 
the older formation which constitutes the valley-bottom, I shall 
more fully describe in the sequel. 

The clay is thickest where not underlain by any Pliocene forma- 
tion, that is to say whore it has been heaped up on or against 
some of those islands shown in Map 2, which were overwhelmed 
or enveloped by the ice, as, for example, near the centre of the 
division between Sheets 51 and 47, where the railway excavations 
and well at Horselieath showed it to be 120 feet thick ; in the 
south-east of 52, where it has been banked up against the Neo- 
comian eand-hiU of Potton, and where the well at Longstow 
railway-station traversed 100 feet of it. In the centre of the 
same sheet also, over the islands lying between the Ouse and 
the Non, I heard of wells having been sunk through an equally deep 
mass of it ; and it lies deep against the Wold in Sheet 83. Its 
thickness where it overlies Pliocene formations, on the contrary, 
seldom reaches 50 feet, and is more frequently under 20. 

The contact or junction of the formation thus described with the 
gravel c beneath it varies in character, and I have selected the cases 
represented in figures X. to XIY. for its illustration. 

In fig. X. the sand and gravel is not quite abruptly succeeded by 
the clay, but passes into it by a few inches of material which is an 
intermixture of both. In fig. XI., after the deposition of a small thick- 
ness of the clay, the formation of the sand and gravel has been re- 
sumed, and the clay thus become interstratified in the sand and 
gravel. The process appears to have been tranquil and uninter- 
rupted beyond the brief resumption of gravel deposit. Pig. XII, 
shows similar features in these respects, but varying in the inter- 
stratified band of the clay being thicker and in its slightly bending 
down into the sand and gravel. The lower bed of the clay in this 
section was much more chalky than the upper, which would show 
that in the interval between the deposition of the first portion and the 
next, and during which the intermediate band of c was accu- 
mulated, the character of the moraine reaching the spot had some- 
what changed so far as regarded the proportion of chalk in it. The 
band of c thus intervening here was loamy*. 

There can, I think, bo no question that these instances show that 
by some means the moraine of which the clay is composed was in- 

* 1 am not sure that the clay of this figure may not be the Till, and the sand 
beneath b 1 instead of c, but 1 think not. 
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troduoed tranquilly over a sea-bottom in which sand and gravel had 
up to this time been accumulating ; and the question therefore arises 
in what way this took place. In the Geol. Mag. for August 1872, 
p. 3G4, Prof. Nordenskibld gives illustrations of the various modes 
in which the Greenland and Spitzbergen ice passes to the sea. In 
fig. 6 of his illustrations he shows it in no great thickness, pre- 
senting a low and shelving face to the sea, and pre(‘eded by a mud-bank 
sloping also to the sea and identical in shape with the mass marked 
d in the figure (XVII.), which I have copied from Messrs. Crosskey 
and Woodward^s notice of sections hi the neighbourhood of Bir- 
mingham, presently described. This mode Nordenskidld describes 
as having given place in one instance, within the space of two 
years, to the cutting-out mode of entry, which he shows by his 
figure 5. 

This advancing mud-bank appears to me to have been the method 
by which the morainic material constituting the Chalky Clay was 
laid so tranquilly on the gravel of the bottom of the sea over which 
the ice was creeping, while it also overwhelmed the islands with 
which that sea was studded ; and that in this way a cushion was 
formed for the ice, which protected the gravel from destruction by it ; 
until by the great thickening of the ice nearer its source (i. e* within 
the broken line of Map no. 1), it crushed out both the protecting 
cushion and the gravel also, forcing it all onward as new moraine, 
which it in some parts piled up against and upon the islands which 
it had overwhelmed, and in others left in situ ; or until, from the 
mode in which it issued to sea having changed to the cutting-out 
one shown by Nordenskibld’s figure 5, the gravel and the moraine 
at first laid over it were near those issui's cut out by the ice to be 
replaced by moraine accumulating in places beneath it. Where tho 
broken line crosses the north-west corner of Shoot 50 this process 
is distinctly apparent ; for here, at Knattishall, d resting on c pre- 
sents the same condition of stiff heavy clay which is universal 
outside this line ; but immediately west of Knattishall it changes 
abruptly, and resting on the chalk without any of c under it, d pre- 
sents, over the part where it extends for several miles to the west of 
this village, the condition of a light-coloured gritty moraine, which 
some of the pits show to include streaks and masses of this stiff 
heavy dark-coloured usual form of the clay twisted up in it. It is evi- 
dent that all this moraine has been formed from the destruction of c 
and of d in the original form in which it wms deposited over c, as well 
as probably from the destruction of h S, witli the addition of chalk 
from the floor on which these rested. This general crushing-out 
has given rise to the features within the broken line of Map 1, and 
the cutting-out I shall describe as prevailing over the parts where 
the ice at the close of the formation issued to the sea ; for the change 
from the mud-bank mode of entry into the sea to this cutting-out 
mode seems to have occurred at one particular time over the eastern 
area of the formation ; so that the clay with gravel under it, which 
occupies most of that part of the area outside the broken lino which 
appears as sea in Map 2, has the gravel generally cut out of the valley- 
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bottoms, and is fringed at its outer edge with spaces in which 
the gravel has been more extensively cut out — such, for instance, 
as part of the valleys covered by the clay in fig. VI., which at 
the northern extremity of the line of this figure have the gravel 
under the clay, but which, as the ice advanced over island No. 3, 
have had the gravel entirely ploughed out of them, so that d rests 
directly upon the Eocene. Exactly the same thing is shown by the 
channel represented by the valley of the Eoding which separates 
island No. 3 from the next island westward ; for at the northern end 
of this channel, close to the dividing line between Sheets 1 and 47, 
the gravel in full thickness (as in fig. VI.) underlies the clay, but 
thence to the southernmost edge of the Chalky Clay the whole 
gravel (except patches of crushed pebbles at the Theydons, at Staple- 
ford Tawney, and at Willingdale) has been wholly ploughed out. 
In the channel between this island again and the next west of it, 
which was constituted by the valley of the Lower Lea, the same 
cutting-out has occurred — the gravel underlying the clay in the 
north of this channel (where it enters Sheets 47 and 48), but being 
absent at the southern end, except high up against the edge of the 
island in the oast of Sheet 7, where (at Finchley) it had been covered 
by moraine before the ice shrank in this cutting-out way into the 
Lea valley, as I shall presently show it did in the case of all the 
East-Anglian valleys. 

"Where the ice overwhelmed the islands the moraine was sometimes 
forced into their surface, where this consisted of soft material. 
Fig. XV., taken from an islet of emerged hS^ shown in Map 2 (on 
the south of the Wavency, and in the north centre of Sheet 50), is 
an instance of this. 

In fig. X. A I have, on a larger scale, represented the transition 
from the gravel to the clay where, from being at the present time 
exposed by slips in the railway-cutting on the east side of Wester- 
field station, it can be examined minutely. 

In this case the upper portion of the sand and gravel c, perfectly 
horizontal and undisturbed, and containing lumps of rolled chalk 
derived from the moraine, is overspread by a horizontal band of 
yellowish-white marl {d^) from 1 to inch thick. Upon this band lies 
one of sand similar to the sand of the sand and gravel c below, and 
of about the same thickness as the marl band ; and upon this again 
comes another band of marl d^ identical in character and thickness 
with the first ; and on that the amorphous morainic clay d rests. 
This clay here, as it frequently does elsewhere, contains small pockets 
of gravel, c\ 

These features appear to me to indicate the following process, 
viz, : — First, and while the moraine bank was at some distance from 
the spot, rolled chalk-lumps were carried from it and imbedded in 
the sand and gravel as this was accumulating. Then, as the moraine 
approached very near, chalky silt, produced from the attrition of 
the chalk which makes up so large a proportion of the morainic 
clay, was carried into the sea by the stream of fresh water which 
arises firom the thawing of the surface of the land-ice and of the 
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snow upon it during summer, and issues beneath that ice; and the 
sediment from this produced the first or lowest marl band. Winter 
intervening, this ceased, and for the time the deposit of sand was 
resumed, giving rise to the thin band of that material which divides 
the two thin bands of marl from each other. When from the summer 
meltings the stream of silt poured out again, the upper marl band 
was laid down ; and before this again ceased the moraine itself came 
upon the spot by a process of slide, the material being, from the 
water present in it, in the mobile condition of mud. 

The commencement of the cutting-out process was (when I drew 
it in 1864) visible at two points in the long section of the clay rest- 
ing on c given by the North-Sufiblk Cliff, in Sheet 67, at Hopton, 
the clay being in these spots pressed down into the subjacent sand 
and gravel c, which near the junction was in consequence disturbed 
and squeezed outwards, and the hollow produced by the pressing 
down was filled with the gravel e’ resting on the clay. In these 
instances the process went no further; but where the Waveney 
valley cuts through the low tableland, of which this North-Suffolk 
Cliff forms the section, the clay passing through the gravel c plunges 
sharply into that valley down to and under the alluvium, cutting out 
that gravel in the same way that is shown in the case of the Mack- 
water valley by fig. YII. 

Fig. XIV, represents the same thing, and is taken from the edge 
of the Blyth valley at Bulchamp, the plunging clay lying like a wall 
against .the sand and gravel ; and it was this which, in the earlier 
days of my investigation, misled me into the idea that the formation 
was faulted. 

In fig. XI. the seam of cl intercalated in c may so appear from 
the section intersecting the point of the mud-bank as first laid down, 
followed by a resumption of gravel accumulation before the bank 
advanced again, or it may be due to the dropping of material dragged 
from the adjacent mud-banks by floe-ice. 

In the north-east of Sheet 45 and south-east of 53, the junction 
was preceded by the introduction into the gravel of a large number 
of rounded boulders reaching to the size of a horse’s head, just as in 
Sheet 48 it was preceded by the introduction of rolled chalk. This 
I found in a large section at Burcott Wood, near Towcester, in 
Sheet 53. 

In the Proceedings of the Birmingham Natural-History Society 
for 1870, a section at California, near Birmingham (in the south 
centre of Sheet 62), is given with a detailed description by Messrs. 
Crosskey and Woodward, This, as it seems to me to show in a 
striking manner both the mode in which the Chalky Clay came upon 
the sea-bottom, and the way in which the allowance must be made 
between sea-bottom and sea-top in tracing the level of the sea at the 
close of that formation, as I do in Stage V ., by the height of the 
gravel over that clay in the parts where it then entered the sea, I 
have copied for illustration here as fig. XVII., altering it only to 
the extent of applying to the several beds the indicative letters 
which correspond to those used in the other figures of this memoir, 
Q.J.G.S. No. 144. 
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The bed marked 6 in it is described by Messrs. Crosskey and Wood*, 
ward as a ground moraine containing striated blocks, ^d was, I 
infer, moraine formed on land prior to the retreat of the ice as the 
sea invaded this region during the sinking of the land in Stage IT. 
The clay so marked d is not described by these gentlemen as con- 
taining chalk ; but I feel no doubt that it is the Chalky-Clay forma- 
tion accumulated beyond the limit to which the chalk debris reached 
in the moraine, for this debris diminishes greatly through Sheet 63. 
They, however, say that it contains pockets of gravel and sand, the 
former being small and water- worn ; and this is the case with the 
Chalky Clay in many places, as, for instance, in that overlying c in 
fig. X., where they are shown by the letter c\ It seems to me 
that at this place the mud-bank entered the sea where this was at 
first 80 feet deep, but eventually only 60. The sloping face of this 
bank is that which is overlain by the gravel e, while the gravel c 
represents the sea-bottom on to which it slid. As the morainic 
material slid down this face each summer on to the gravel bottom, 
it rolled up the gravel deposited thinly on its slope in the interval, 
incorporating it in pockets in the clay. 

In fig. XVI. (which is about 1 j mile south of Guist in fig. YIII.), 
a band of c, about a foot thick, runs through the Chalky Clay at an 
inclination corresponding with the face of the mud-bank in Norden- 
skiold’s figure, and with that in fig. XYII. A talus of the clay 
over the lov* er end of it prevented my seeing how this band terminated 
in the clay ; but it seems to me to be simply the gravel formed on 
the sloping face of the mud-bank during a short interval in which no 
accession was made to it, and which, when accession took place, in- 
stead of being rolled up, was covered by the mud. The absence of 
gravel under the clay, which here rests on the Contorted Drift directly, 
is thus not due to the moraine being laid down above water ; for the 
elevation of the section is below that at which on either side of the line 
of fig. YIII. the junction of c with d occurs, this junction, though 
for the most part destroyed by the subsequent cutting-out action of 
the ice along the vaUey, being stiU preserved on either side of the 
line of that figure, viz. in Fakenham town in the one direction and 
I mile E.8.E. of fig. XYI. in the other. 

When, by the retreat of the Chalky-Clay ice, the progress of this 
bank in fig. XYII. ceased, the sea, instead of the little gravel it 
deposited in winter being roUed up the next summer into pockets 
as the mud moved again, deposited without interruption its gravel 
(e) over the sloping face of the bank, now no longer recruited 
with morainic material. This it did up to the height to which 
the sea-surface rose, the bank forming its foreshore, no appreciable 
cnange in the level having in the interval occurred. Such gravel, 
therefore, though it overlies the clay d, necessarily inosculates 
with that marked c, of which beyond the tail of the bank it was 
the immediate and uninterrupted continuation. The gravel e is 
described by Messrs. Crosskey and Woodward as more dayey than 
€ ; and this, I infer, was in consequence of the wash of the waves 
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against the upper edge of the bank of d, where this bank, after 
the ice had disappeared, was left as the foreshore. 

According to Messrs. Crosskey and Woodward, the level of the 
canal here, where the junction of c with d occurs, is 460 feet 
above Ordnance datum. This was the sea-bottom ; but the level 
of the sea-top is indicated by the gravel and this was as much 
higher than the bottom as that gravel resting on d is above the place 
where it rests on c beyond the tail of the bank, which is about 
10 fathoms. 

It is evident that where, or when, moraine is beneath the glacier, 
the ice cannot degrade. If degradation then takes place it must be 
effected by the motion, not of the ice, but of the moraine itself; 
and we see an instance of this in fig. XX., where, during the 
shrinkage of the ice into the Gipping valley, as shown in fig. I a, 
this moraine has ploughed out the sand ; but as we find large spaces 
within the central limits of the Chalky-Clay formation uncovered, or 
nearly so, by the moraine — such as those in Sheets 69, 64, 65, and 
51 — it is evident that it has been stripped from this part as the ice 
advanced, to contribute to the material of the moraine which has 
been accumulated nearer to the outer edge of the ice. 

It is only on the assumption that the moraine, after its first de- 
position, formed a protecting cushion to the subjacent rock, that I can 
find an explanation of the character of the clay in Sheet 1 ; for the 
clay here contains only the hard chalk of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, 
or of those layers near the base of that formation which crop out 
in the west of Sheets 46 and 51. Now, unless the soft chalk of 
Sheet 47 had been first covered by a cushion of moraine, and thus 
protected from degradation, could the material from it have escaped 
forming a part, and that, indeed, much the greater part, of the 
chalk contained in the clay in Sheet 1 ? The case is similar with 
Sheets 47, 48, and 50. 

It is in this way, then, only that the ice could, it seems to me, 
have passed over those parts where newer Pliocene beds, antecedent 
to the Chalky Clay, remain undestroyed ; for even in the valleys there 
this destruction has occurred from the thickening of the ice, as I shall 
show presently. Much of the ice, therefore, outside the broken line 
seems to have had no great thickness. 

Where this antecedent cushion of moraine has been cut through 
by the ice, the floor of older formations is disturbed ; and where this 
is hard it is sometimes grooved, and over this disturbed floor later 
moraine has been brought. This feature is very conspicuous in the 
bottoms of the Norfolk valleys, where they are not concealed by 
gravel and alluvium ; but these more recent deposits have fiUed up 
those valleys to so considerable an extent since the ice passed down 
them as to conceal to a great degree the phenomena produced by the 
Chalky-Clay ice at the period of its greatest extension. 

In Map 2 (PL XXI.) those parts which rise well above the level of 
the junction of the clay with the sand and gravel c beneath it, in their 
immediate neighbourhood^ are in shade, and so appear jas islands 
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aroimd which this sand and grayel accumulated, as appears also from 
figs. YI., YII,, and DL. A comparison of this with Map 1 in 
the field will show that this delineation is thus founded on actual 
evidence from the broken line as far as the edge of the clay. Be- 
yond this edge the delineation is based on the continuation of 
the rise of the sea-bottom represented by this line of junction, 
according to the increment of submergence traced in Stage II., 
which very fairly agrees with that of the line of this junction 
as far as it extends, and with that of the line of the gravel over the 
clay (e) which I shall trace in Stage V. Within the broken line, over 
the part Where the junction has been for the most part destroyed, 
this delineation is continued only in outline, and on the basis of the 
decrease in the submergence eastwards towards Norfolk. The result 
shows, in my view„ a very close approximation to the geographical 
conditions when the ice had reached the broken line. So far as the 
land may have risen during the advance of the ice beyond it, and 
before the shrinkage into the East-Anglian valleys took place, the 
representation would not be exactly synchronous in all its parts ; but 
this part of the rise was, I think, too small to make any appreciable 
difference in the representation. The small islands or islets in 
Sheets 48, 49, 50, 66, and 67 represent protrusions through the 
gravel c of the beds of Stage II. such as those in fig. I., and they are 
probably far more numerous and extensive than shown in the map — 
those shown being only such as, occurring beyond or at the edge of the 
Chalky Clay, or exposed by breaks in the pall of that clay, can be thus 
detected. Most probably the tablelands out of which the river- 
valleys of these Sheets have been excavated are to a great degree 
formed of similar islands covered up by the Chalky Clay, such as that 
on the south bank of the Wavoney, from the summit of which 
fig. XY. is taken, and where tho moraine which overwhelmed 
it has been forced or wedged into the surface of hS, Where the 
moraine did not so entirely cover them we see this to have been 
the case with the Wensum valley, which in the centre of Sheet 66 
is thus formed, the long peninsula to the large island numbered 1 
in Map 2 constituting the northern, and a small but long island the 
southern side of that valley near Norwich. 

The representation thus given in Map No. 2 may be regarded as 
that of the case when two thirds or rather more of the total rise, 
which in Stage Y. is traced as having taken place during the forma- 
tion of the Chalky Clay, had been accomplished. 

The condition of Central and South Greenland is, from Rink^s map, 
evidently that of a number of islands overwhelmed by land-ice, the 
channels between which form the fjords through which this ice 
issues to the sea ; and the cases of England and Greenland would be 
identical, were it not that only the very narrow fringe of the archi- 
pelago which skirts Davis Straits remains uncovered, whereas in 
England the islands which remained uncovered were more extensive ; 
and, owing to the more rocky character of Greenland, many of the 
che^nnels there are muph deeper th^n were any of those in England* 
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On the vegetation of this uncovered fringe the Greenland rein- 
deer feed. 

Compared with the condition of England at the period of greatest 
submergence, this map would present great differences, for in 
a representation of the state of things at that time every island thus 
shown in Sheets 1, 2, 48, 49, 50, 60, 67, and 68 would disappear, 
as well as some of the smaller islands in the other Sheets, while all 
the rest would be reduced in size. 

A comparison of this map with that numbered 1 will show to 
what extent these islands were overwhelmed by this clay ; but it is 
singular that the western part of that one of these islands through 
which the division-line of Sheets 51 and 52 runs, and which p^ 
is formed of the yielding !N^eocomian sands of Potton and Sajidy, 
rising to no great height, should, though enveloped on all sides by 
the ice, not have been overwhelmed by it, the clay (and possibly, 
therefore, the ice also) not having covered it. This is the case also, 
though to a less extent, with the island formed of the same sands 
around Woburn, in Sheet 46. 

The labour which my friend Mr. Ilarmer gave to the work of 
mapping Sheets 66, 67, (>8, and 69, and the care, skill, and minuteness 
with which he accomplished this task, enable me to trace exactly 
the course which the ice took after overwhelming the west of island 
No. 1 and the islands to the south of it. 

The long narrow peninsula which juts out south-eastwards is, 
like all that part of this island which occux)ics Sheet 68, formed of 
the beds of Stage II., capped by so much of c as had emerged pre- 
viously to the particular time of this description. Omitting d and 
e, the beds forming the northern end of this peninsula were at this 
time as shown in fig. YIII. At the southern end they were as 
shown in fig. IX., and without much or any capping just there of 
previously-emerged c. This peninsula was flanked on its southern 
side by the narrow island of similar formation to which I have 
already adverted as forming the south side of the Wensum valley, 
near Norwich, and which also divides the valley of the Wensum from 
that of the Yare. This island has probably a greater extension 
north-westwards than is shown, or was one of a chain extending in 
that direction now concealed by the almost continuous pall of the 
Chalky Clay there. 

Entering upon the Wensum fjord thus formed, the ice laid the 
Chalky Clay over c ; for Mr. Harmer and I found it in that position 
low down in this valley in a temporary excavation in Eakenham 
town, though in that part of the valley, and for some distance also 
south of the part which is crossed by the line of fig. VIII., the 
junction has been generally destroyed by the subsequent cutting- 
out action of the ice. That part of island No. 1 which li^ in 
Sheet 66 was not (owing to reasons given in Stage V.) overwhelmed 
by the ice, which only rose against its southern flank, where it laid its 
moraine (d) in the way shown by fig. VIII. Passing thus south- 
eastwards, it laid its moraine over c, which had been and stiU was 
Bcoumulating in the §ord represented by this valley, then partially 
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excavated by marine action out of the beds of Stage II., and also 
over the south flank of island No. 1, some way above the sea-line, 
which is represented by the junction of c with d. This it did as far 
as the south-eastern extremity of the peninsula, which juts out south- 
eastwards nearly to Sheet 67, where, on the western side of this 
peninsula, d for a wide space rests on c, but above the line of the 
junction on 6 5, just as it does against the corresponding slope of the 
main part of the island in fig. YIII. The eastern slope of this 
peninsula, as well as the unshaded part beyond it (which represents 
the valleys of the Bure and Ant), are free from d ; and the ice did 
not reach this part, save that where a very narrow neck to the 
peninsula is shown the ice seems to have for a brief time overtopped 
it, as mini’te patches of the clay occur at the heads of valleys there 
which are tributary to that of the Yare. Constrained thus by this 
peninsula, it, so soon as it reached its south-eastern extremity, ex- 
panded north-eastwards over the shallow sea there so as to reach 
the north of Sheet 67, covering the sea-bottom formed of e in this 
Sheet, as well as the islets of 6 S which were interspersed in it ; 
and thus the coast-section in this Sheet is merely that which, omit- 
ting the later beds, is presented by the coast-section in Sheet 68 
from Bacton south-eastwards the moraine of Chalky Clay spread 
over it. 

Fig. IX. shows the way in which, after d had thus been laid upon 
c in the fjord, the shrinking of the ice, presently to be explained, 
destroyed, along the Wensum and Yare valley, this first result of the 
ice-action, and brought about those features which this valley now 
presents.: 

It should be borne in mind that the elevation of the line of junc- 
tion of d with c along this valley and elsewhere falls eastwards in 
accordance with the original decrease of submergence in that direc- 
tion, and shows the inclination of the land to have been propor- 
tionately different, even within Norfolk, to what it now is. To this 
mainly, but possibly in some slight degree also to the rise of the 
land during the process, is due the rise in the elevation of tho junction 
line from between 30 and 40 feet in Sheet 67, to 90 feet in the centre 
of Sheet 66, and to a still higher elevation near the head of the 
Wensum valley. 

Where the moraine entered tho sea at the termination of the 
Chalky Clay it is covered by gravel, as traced in Stage Y., which was 
the resumption in these places of that gravel-deposit, which, beyond 
the limit to which the ice reached, had been going on uninterruptedly 
throughout its advance in the parts still submerged and not invaded 
by the ice. This, of course, was only resumed up to the level to 
which the progress of the emergence had brought the sea-line in the 
different parts when the ice disappeared. In the case, however, of 
the gravels of Norfolk and Suffolk which overlie the clay, they have, 
as I shall attempt to show in tracing Stage lY., resulted from a dif- 
ferent agency than the sea, that part of England having at this time 
nearly all emerged. Prior to the formation of these gravels, how- 
ever, the ice had shrunk from the position it occupied when thus 
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laying down the Chalky Clay over Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and East 
Middlesex ; and, uncovering much of the moraine so laid down, had 
cut through that part of it which had been deposited in the channels 
and interspaces of denudation, and, deepening these, thus formed the 
valleys of those counties, which it occupied to a depth, in the east 
of Norfolk and North Suffolk, below their present bottoms. As the 
valley of the Tare about Norwich affords the best evidence of this 
action, I propose to trace it by evidence more particularly in that 
part. 

In the year 1866 my coadjutor in the/ task of working out the 
Pliocene structure of Norfolk, Mr. F. W. Harmer, discovered that 
day, similar to that which covered the high grounds through which 
this valley was cut, rested in the bottom of the valley on glaciated 
chalk. Hence, to distinguish it from the general outspread of the 
Chalky Clay over the higher ground, and from the Cromer Till, he 
called it a “ third Boulder-clay f and this was communicated to 
the Society*. 

Soon after this the progress of the excavations for the sewer-works 
at Norwich brought to light the circumstance that morainic clay, of 
the same physical character as that of the high ground, lay in asso- 
ciation with sand beneath the gravel and alluvium, and much below 
the level of the Yare river ; and this Mr. Harmer and I communi- 
cated to the Society t. 

Shortly afterwards, in the formation of the branch railway to 
Cromer, a cutting was made through the hill forming the northern 
side of this valley, at Thorpe, near the well-known crag-pit of that 
place, and also just above one of the two instances of this “ third 
Boulder-clay to which Mr. Harmer had called attention ; and so 
much of this cutting as had not been sloped, 1 have represented in 
fig. XYIII. 

It is clear from this and from fig. IX. that, after d had been laid 
in the way I have traced it upon c, in the fjord represented by the 
first excavation of the Wensum- Yare valley out of 63 (and probably 
hi also), it was ploughed off by the action of ice moving along the 
valley, and a confused mass of sand and brickearth resulting appa- 
rently from the forcing upwards of the beds 67, hS, and c, to the 
place where this part of the clay resting upon c had previously been, 
and so in a jagged way into the ploughed-otf edge of the clay. A 
very little way to the west of this section, and on the same slope of 
the valley-side, was a pit, showing a deep section of the Contorted 
Drift, much twisted about and forced into c ; and inasmuch as the 
Contorted Drift is everywhere near Norwich free both from the 
marl-masses and from the contortions produced by their introduc- 
tion which are so abundant in Sheet 68, it is pretty clear that the 
disturbance of that drift which is shown by this pit-section W9»® 
due, not to this cause, but to the same passage of the ice down the 

* Quart. Joum. Gteol. Soc. vol. xxiii. p. 87. 

t Quart. Joum. QeoL Soc. voL xxv. p. 445. I think now that this sand must 
have been similar in position to that in fig. XX. 
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Yare valley which has produced the appearance of the be& exhi- 
bited by fig. XVIII. 

In the valley below both these excavations lies the "third 
Boulder-clay ” (rf), resting on chalk, which is glaciated and converted 
into the greasy marl, already spoken of, and which is shown in 
fig. IX. by the letters iii^ On the opposite side of the river, in the 
lower part of the southern side of the valley, is the long-known 
crag-pit of Whitlingham ; and there the chalk, with the crag over- 
lying it, is in a similar disturbed state, the lines of Sint showing 
that it has been forced upwards by lateral pressure. 

In many places in this valley, and in the tributary valleys of the 
Wensum and Tese, where the floor is chalk, evidences of the same 
occupation of the valleys by ice after their first excavation are 
afforded by the presence of morainic clays, generally resembling that 
on the high grounds, but sometimes more chalky in character. These 
mostly rest on glaciated chalk, similarly to that in fig. IX. ; but in 
some cases in the Wcnsum-valley bottom I have found this under- 
lain by a gritty sandy accumulation, which I regard as moraine pro- 
duced by the destruction oi h 2 or hS and c. 

The alluvium sheet in the valley of the Wensum and in that of 
the Yare and its tributaries west of Bramerton, lying lower than 
the floor of chalk on which the Pliocene formations repose, the evi- 
dences which I have been describing of their former occupation by 
ice are thus not altogether concealed there. In the valley of the 
Waveney (in the N. of Sheet 50, S.E. of Sheet 66, and 8.W. of 
Sheet 67), however, this is otherwise, and the entire floor of that 
valley is, with the exception of some prominences of chalk protruding 
at Diss, concealed by the alluvium up to and above the base of the 
Pliocene formations. We are thus deprived of the opportunity of 
examining whether this valley was subjected to the same action as 
were those of the Wensum and Yare. As, however, the Chalky Clay 
at the very source of the Waveney, where it takes its rise at Lopham- 
ford, plunges over the valley side and passes under the alluvium, 
and, as I shall show, the next principal valley to the south of 
the Waveney, that of the Gipping (near the centre of Sheets 60 
and 48), has been subjected to the same kind of action as that of 
the Wensum and Yare, there can scarcely be a doubt that the valley 
of the Waveney has also. 

This valley forms one continuous trough with that of the Little 
Ouse river, which flows in the opposite direction to the Waveney, 
and through the north-west of Sheet 50 into the Great Ouse in 
Sheet 66 ; and both rivers take their rise in a marsh at Lopham, 
where the valley, or trough, is as wide as it is much further 
down, either in the east or west direction. The late Mr. J. W. 
Flower always (but in ignorance, I believe, of the facts attending 
the position of the Chalky Clay) insisted upon this feature being 
irreconcilable with the theory of the valleys or, rather, the one 
continuous trough having been excavated by the rivers that take 
their rise in it at Lopham, and run thence in opposite directions ; 
and so, in my opinion, it is ; but the position of the Chalky Clay 
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in this trough, appKed to the phenomena disclosed by the Tare 
valley, clears up, it seems to me, all difficulty, and proves that 
the Hoxne palaeolithic brickearth, so well known to geologists by 
the description of Prof. Prestwich, is of the age of the Chalky 
Clay itself, though of the latest part of it. 

The sections of Mr. Prestwich* show clearly that this brick- 
earth could not have accumulated while the Waveney valley was in 
its present state. It must have been formed' either before the valley 
was excavated through the Chalky Clay or when, after having 
been formed, it was filled up again. Mr. Prestwich (unaware, I 
presume, of the position which I have described as occupied by 
the Chalky Clay in the valley bottoms) adopted the first alternative ; 
and he attributed the patches of gravel, which extend along the 
upper edges or brows of this valley for several miles in this part, 
to the deposit of the Waveney when it flowed over the Chalky 
Clay at this high level, and before it had excavated its valley. 
To this period and to this condition of things, as I understand 
his memoir, he refers the Hoxne brickearth, which has been de- 
nuded on one side by the formation of the valley of the Goldbrook, 
a stream flowing into the Waveney hard by. 

The lateral valley of the Goldbrook, thus on one side excavated 
out of the palaeolithic brickearth, must no doubt be, if not wholly, 
at any rate partially, of posterior formation to this brickearth ; but 
such is, I think, clearly not the case with the valley of the Waveney; 
and the explanation which I offer of it, and which appears to me 
quite sufficient, is that when the ice of the Chalky Clay, shrink- 
ing into these valleys and creeping through them, ploughed-out 
the long trough in which the Little Ouse and Waveney now run, 
it filled this up, so that the drainage produced from the thawing 
during summer of the land-surface (and which surface, the ice 
having shrunk from it, had become covered with vegetation), 
not being able to escape into the valley, formed a lagoon there — 
a “ Miirjelen 8ee ’’ in fact ; and that this drainage, collecting what 
debris there was scattered over the land-surface and swept by the 
melting snows, carried it into the lagoon. In this way the imple- 
ments of man and the remains of land and freshwater organisms 
described by Mr, Prestwich were introduced into the brickearth. 

The connexion of the thin envelope of sandy gravel, which Mr, Prest- 
wich shows as wrapping the denuded surface of this brickearth, I 
defer for consideration in Stage lY., its connexion being with the 
melting of the ice in West Norfolk, and with the sand and gravel 
resulting from this, which are described in reference to that stage. 

All the East- Anglian valleys exhibit this plunging behaviour of 
the day — ^that of the Blackwater being illustrated by fig. VII., and 
that of the Gipping by figs. I. and I. a. Both of these valleys pre- 
senting this feature at the point where the laying down of the 
Chalky Clay upon c by the precession of the mud bank became 
arrested, they furnish important evidence of the change in the mode 
of ice-action which occurred towards the close of the formation, 
^ Phil. Trans, i860* p. 304. 
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and so continued until the ice disappeared. I hftjre iherirfore given 
some examples of the way in which we find the moiaiae in tiie 

(which is about a mile south of the line of Sect. I. a) 
seems to show very clearly the passage of the moraine down the 
valley, and the ploughing out of the^ sand by it. ^ ^ 

In fig. XIX. (which is three miles north of tihis in the same 
valley, and is given to illustrate Stage IV.) the Chalky Clay, plunging 
into the valley, as shown in fig. La, rests on the same thin bed of 
dark-coated flints of Lower Eocene age over chalk which is present 
in fig. XX. The figure is as the Section appeared when I copied it, 
in the year 1864; but I am informed by Mr. W. Whitaker that the 
Chalky Clay may now be seen in one place to be forced under this 
Eocene bed. 

The thickening of the ice in the valleys and its shrinkage from 
the position it occupied when, by pushing its mud-bank before it, the 
moraine was laid over c, and the change from that mode of deposit 
to the cutting-out method, is not confined to East Anglia, but is shown 
generally along the outer edge of the formation ; as, for instance, on 
the heights on the western side of the Lea valley at Finchley, in the 
east of Sheet 7, the clay rests on c, as it does also on the opposite 
side, in the extreme north-west comer of Sheet 1, and so eastward 
through the channel bounding tbe small island in that part ; but 
from this position it plunges some way down the western side of the 
Lea valley in Sheet 1, cutting out c entirely. The same thing occurs 
with the valley of the Welland, in the north-west corner of Sheet 52 
and south-east of 63, d resting upon c on the heights, as at Des- 
borough Kailway Cutting, but in the valley bottom at Harboroiigh, 
on the Lias. In the case of the Avon valley, in Sheet 53, it rests 
on c at the elevation of about 380 feet in the Kilsby tunnel, and 
many surrounding sections on the plateau south of Kugby, mentioned 
by Mr. Wilson ; but in tbe valley-bottom at Rugby, 100 feet below 
this, it rests on the Lias*. 

It is not, however, merely where thus shrinking into valleys that this 
change from deposition over gravel to the cutting it out occurred 
towards the end of the formation ; for the same thing appears where 
the ice advanced against the water-partings between the Ivel and 
OuzeU in the east of Sheet 46, and the Ouse and Thames systems in 
that sheet and in the east of 45 ; and which partings, though shown 
open in Map 2, had at the close of the formation emerged. 

Thus it seems to me that though Nordcnskibld describes the change 
from the mud-bank to that of the cutting-out mode to be continually 
occurring in Greenland and Spitzbergen, this change took place in east 
Suffolk and Norfolk at one particular stage, which was when about 
80 feet out of the total rise of the land which occurred during the 
formation of the Chalky Clay that I shall deduce in describing 
Stage V. remained to be accomplished ; though nearer the ice source, 
as, e.p., in Sheet 53, this did not occur until the close of the deposit, 

* Quart. Journ. G«ol. Soc. vol. xzvi. p. 200. Report of Buglw School Nat. 
Hist Society for 1873. 
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the gravd e reading everywhere there to as great an elevation as c 
does. This change seems to me to have been produced in ‘East Anglia, 
which is the area most remote from the ice source, either by a 
diminution in the supply, or by the greater increase in the distance 
of the sea which emergence produced in the shallower area to that 
which it produced in the deeper ; so that where the ice reached the 
sea furthest from its source, it did so by shrinking into the valleys 
earlier than it did in the parts nearer. 

The interglacial age claimed by Mr. Skertchley for the brickearth 
near Mildpnhall and Brandon, with palaeolithic implements and mam- 
malian remains, which occurs in the S.E. corner of Sheet 65 and 
the N.E. comer of Sheet 61, has not yet been admitted generally by 
geologists. 

This brickearth is underlain by the Chalky Clay with some rough 
gravel between in places, and in some sections has this clay also over 
it. It seems to me that this brickearth was formed by the drainage 
issuing westwards from the inosculating valleys of the Little Ouse 
and Waveney and from the valley of the Lark, when, though the ice 
was wasting and had withdravTU from those valleys, a large body of 
it still remained where this had been throughout in greatest thick- 
ness, i. e. within the broken line of Map No. 1. 

It is to be borne in mind that, according to the inclination of the 
land at this time, the escape of this drainage was not, as now, either 
to the North Sea or to the Wash, but south-westwards; audit is 
reasonable to suppose that after the East- Anglian valleys had been 
vacated by the ice, and this main mass of it still remained, though (so 
to speak) in retreat, this retreat might be arrested and changed 
into a slight advance by some temporary reinforcement from the 
Pennine. Such a temporary advance bringing the ice against the 
deposits of this drainage would carry Chalky- Clay moraine over 
them. 

Inasmuch as the arboreal and other organic remains described 
by Mr. Prestwich as present in the Iloxne bod prove that at the 
time of its accumulation the stream which supplied the sediment for 
it drained a surface that was occupied by arboreal vegetation, and sup- 
ported great Mammalia, it seems to me that at this time the moraine 
which had thus been uncovered by the shrinkage of the ice into the 
valleys must have become clothed with such vegetation. This associa- 
tion of arboreal vegetation with inland ice is not in accordance with 
what obtains now in arctic latitudes ; but it may have been other- 
wise in the comparatively low latitude of England during the Glacial 
epoch. The observations, however, which 1 have to make on that 
point, as well as on the coexistence or not of the great Mammalia 
(most of which could not have existed without arboreal vegetation 
to support them) with the land-ice in England, I defer to the second 
part of this memoir. 
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Stage IV. Whe Ghavel resulting from the Ice melting in part of the 
area which had risen above the sea^eveL 

The eyents of which I propose to trace the evideiiCB during this 
stage, though gradual and far from cataclysmic, occupied hut a short 
time, geologically speaking. In Stage Y. the fall of the line of marine 
gravel (s) over the Chalky Clay is traced from upwards of 600 feet in 
Sheet 62 to its disappearance at Ordnance datum in Sieet 60, as 
well as the amount of rise in the land which took place during the 
fonnation of that clay, from both of which it results that the whole 
of Norfolk and North Suffolk, with the exception of the parts at 
lowest elevation in the west of these counties, had at the close of 
that formation risen above the sea-level, and that the ice which 
passed through the Norfolk valleys to the North Sea reached it 
beyond the present coast of Norfolk. 

There is, however, in Central Norfolk a large fonnation of gravel 
occupying elevated areas over the Chalky Clay, and distributed in 
alternate patches with it, which is, with slight exceptions, such as 
that mentioned (in Stage III.) at Stewkley, peculiar to that county — 
this clay, except such as falls below the line of the gravel e, being 
everywhere else bare and bald. 

Thegrcatestmass of the ice lay within the broken line of Map No. 1, 
up to which, as I have already described, it destroyed and recon- 
structed all the earlier part of the moraine laid down over gravel ; 
and we may therefore infer that when it had to a great extent shrunk 
into the Norfolk and Suffolk valleys, an immense mass of it lay 
high on Western Norfolk, and overlooked the Wensum valley from 
the west. 

In Greenland the melting of the snow on the surface of the land- 
ice during summer causes torrents of water to pour through fissures 
in this ice, which eventually issue beneath its termination into the 
sea; but this water, from the surface-thawing of the ice in West 
Norfolk, would pour from it into the Wensum valley, filling that 
vaUey above the ice which occupied it, and flooding the surface of 
the moraine which the shrinkage had laid bare. 

It is to the currents of water thus poured from this mass of ice, 
after the shrinkage began, that I attribute those extensive beds of 
gravel which have been described by Mr. Harmer and myself under 
the name of “ Cannon-shot,’’ the principal extension of which is 
in the west of Sheet 66. Here, for the most part, they consist of 
thick beds of flints rolled into the shape and dimensions of the now 
obsolete cannon-shot of from 12 to 32 lbs. calibre, and even larger ; 
and we attributed their origin to some local modification of the 
Chalky Clay formation by powerful currents, for we sometimes found 
imbedded in the gravels heaps of sand formed almost whoUy of 
chalk-grains. 

Another feature of these gravels is, that above the confluence of 
the Wensum with the Tare, near the centre of Sheet 66, they are 
confined to the western slope of its valley, and to the plateau on 
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the west of it; but immediately to the east of this confluence three 
great accumulations of gravel, containing (in the vrestemmost of 
them at least) a considerable intermixture of the cannon-shot flints, 
occur at Household, Poringland, and Strumpshaw, apparently resting 
at the two latter places on the Chalky Clay. Ihe Household and 
Strumpshaw accumulations are on the plateau of the north side of 
the Yare valley, the former extending to within a mile of the 
northern end of fig. IX. ; and the Poringland one is on the southern 
plateau, two miles from the southern end of fig. IX. 

Under the conditions of westerly inclination, already described as 
existing throughout the Chalky Clay, the part of the Wensum-Yare 
valley which lies east of this confluence had a difierent fall from 
that whidi it has now ; for though the bottom of it has been found 
at Yarmouth to be 170 feet below the marsh*, this at the time under 
consideration, when all the county had a more westerly inclination, 
stood proportionately higher eastwards ; and the valley being filled 
with ice up to, and probably somewhat above, the level at which 
fig. XYIIl, occurs, there would have resulted an expanse near this 
confluence which, if filled with water above this ico, would have 
been of considerable and lacustrine extent. North of this confluence, 
however, the Wensum valley (especially where it crosses from 
Sheet 68 to Sheet 66) would have much the same fall as at present. 

It seems to me that the torrents of water which issued from the 
edge of the ice that thus rested high within the broken line and over- 
looked the Wensum valley, pouring into that valley above the ice 
which occupied it, by their torrential character washed out much of 
the Chalky Clay here, and rolled the great flints in it into the 
cannon-shot form described. Eastwards and southwards from the 
place of the ice in mass here, this gravel gradually loses the cannon- 
shot character, becoming finer and the great spherical flints fewer. 
The three large beds of this gravel — Household, Poringland, and 
Strumpshaw — appear to have accumulated in the expanse just de- 
scribed while the Yare valley still remained filled with ice. East- 
ward of this the gravel along the Yare valley edges becomes finer, 
and is seen covering the Chalky Clay thinly on the cliff-top on either 
side of Lowestoft, where this clay overlies the gravel c ; and thickly 
overlying it where this clay, cutting-out that gravel, lies in the 
valley of the Waveney at Somerloyton brickfield and the railway- 
cuttings at Mutford. The finest material was carried further and 
spreads widely over South-western Norfolk and North-west Suffolk, 
while numerous patches of this gravel in its finer condition occur 
along the edges of the Waveney valley. These latter Mr. Prestwich 
identifies with the thin wrapper of gravelly sand which envelops the 
denuded edges, and covers the whole surface of the paleolithic brick- 
earth of Hoxne ; and in that identification I agree. From Hoxne 
westwards the same bed, increasing in thickness, and often becoming 
a thick deposit of only sand, stretches northwards into inosculation 
with the cannon-shot form of the deposit in the north-west of 
* Pregtwioh in Quart. Joum. Gieol. Soc. vol. xvi. p. 449. 
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Sheet 66; while in the same thin form in which it wraps the Hoxne 
brickearth it stretches westwards to Brandon and Mildenhall, where, 
according to a section prepared by Mr. Skertchley which was sent 
to me, it wraps the paleolithic brickearth and the Chalky Clay with 
which that brickearth is overlain ; and in the north-east of Sheet 51 
and south-east of 65, and some way over the division-line into the 
corresponding parts of 50 and 66, it in this thin form covers the 
country, Chalky Clay and Chalk alike. 

This, in my view, is the finer part of the spoil resulting from 
the melting of the surface of the eastern edge of the great mass of 
ic& lying within the broken line after the shrinkage into the valleys 
to the east of it had taken place, and the Hoxne lagoon had dis- 
appeared, The volumes of water thus pouring over Norfolk being 
unable to escape readily by reason of the ice still occupying the 
valleys, the gravel which it produced by washing out the moraine, 
and the large fiints which by its torrential force it rolled into the 
cannon-shot form described, were thus left on the plateaux and brows 
of the valleys, the large stones nearest the water source, and the 
smaller stones and sand carried furthest ; but as the ice gradually 
wasted out of the valleys this spoil became deposited in their bottoms 
and on their slopes, forming in this way the beds e\ shown in the 
Wensum and Yare valley in figs. VIII. and IX. Hence the fact, 
otherwise so difficult of explanation, that these gravels form a series 
from the higher to the lower levels, and cannot be separated, albeit 
that the valleys thus containing them had been wholly excavated 
before their accumulation. 

In its escape through the valleys, as the ice in wasting permitted 
it, this water denuded the Hoxne brickearth, forming or enlarging 
in so doing the lateral valley of the (xoldbrook ; and as it sank away 
it left the thin wrapper formed of gravelly sand which it carried over 
the denuded surface of the brickearth. During all this it must be 
remembered that the principal escape of the water was westward, in 
accordance with the difierent inclination of the land at the time. 

The sheets of gravel that eventually accumulated in the valleys 
from this agency, and form, as I have said (if sections be selected 
from different parts of the area at different levels), an unbroken series 
with the beds on the plateaux, are so distributed that their relative 
presence and absence in closely contiguous areas in the same valley are 
explicable in my view on no other hypothesis satisfactorily, because, 
since we find that the Norfolk valleys had been excavated to more 
than their present depth before the termination of the Chalky Clay, 
it is obvious that gravel in them which rises, as some of this in the 
valley does, to 50 feet above the river at Norwich, cannot be due to 
the deposit of the rivers in a former more voluminous condition. 
That rivers during so much of the Glacial period as succeeded the ice- 
melting which I have traced, did occupy these valleys in greater 
volume than at present I fuUy concede ; but in the east of Norfolk 
and north-east of Suffolk their gravels must be below the surface of 
the alluvium which now fills up these valleys, the sea-level in that 
part of England having been at, and for some time after the close 
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of the Chalky Clay below its present line^. When the position of 
the Chalky Clay in the Norfolk and Suffolk vallays had not been 
detected, particularly the remarkable instance disclosed by the Nor- 
wich Sewer-works, the theory of the gradual erosion of the Talleys 
by the action of a river from higher to lower levels seemed plausible, 
and the deposition of the gravels in a series extending from a higher to 
a lower level seemed primd fade a reasonable hypothesis, as, whether 
true or not, it may still appear in areas outside the action of the 
newer Pliocene land-ice ; but such an explanation seems to me quite 
to fail before the evidences connected with the East- Anglian valleys, 
which the researches of the past 10 or 15 years have disclosed, and 
we must, I submit, seek other explanations. 

The flood-waters produced by the ice-melting, which I have 
described so far as I have traced it, seem to me to supply this ex- 
planation, were it not that there would, without some other, be as 
much difficulty in supposing these valleys, if the escape were free, 
filled with water from the ice melting up to this high level, as there 
would from the snow-melting of an ordinary arctic or subarctic land 
surface. Nothing, it seems to mo, but an impediment to the free 
escape of it could have kept the water at levels necessary for the de- 
position of gravel in the otherwise inconsistent way in whichwe find 
it there, and this impediment the unequal melting of the ice filling 
the valleys seems to me to supply. 

Eor instance, in the valley of the Yaro, at Norwich, a little west 
of the line of fig. IX., the valley-gravel rises to a height of about 
50 feet above the river, and is scon in the railway-cuttings carried 
through it, near the Norwich (Thorpe) station ; but though at a 
much lower level than this, the clay d in the valley-bottom in 
fig. IX. shows no trace of gravel on it. Numerous instances of the 
like kind occur in this valley and in others of this part of England ; 
and at Tharston in the valley of the Tese, a tributary of the Yare, 
a tumultuous accumulation of this gravel containB strips of the Chalky 
Clay imbedded in it. 

The similar infilling of the Waveney valley by alluvium to that 
of the Yare, and up to greater height, as regards the floor of the 
Pliocene formations, conceals, as I have said, the evidences of these 
interglacial phenomena to a great extent there ; but the chief part, 
if not all, of the gravel in the bottom of that valley appears to 
me to belong to this glacier-ice-melting, and not to the river. It 
forms an extensive sheet for some miles on both sides of Bungay, 
rising only some 10 or 15 feet above the alluvium ; and an extensive 
sheet of it fills the valley of the Little Ouse, patches also occurring 
on the higher slopes f. 

* During the depression of the east of England below its present level, which 
I shall, in the second part of this memoir, show took place during the forma- 
tion of the Cyrena brickearth /”, river-gravel may, however, have formed in 
these valleys, and be mixed up undistinguishably with e' in their bottoms. 

t So far as land or freshwater shells may occur in these gravels (which it 
would seem, from a statement by Mr. Flower at p. 60 of the 23rd vol. of the 
Quart Joum., has not yet been the case) we must remember that the Hoxne 
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In the valley of the Gipping the evidence is similar to that of the 
Tare. Thus there is no gravel over the Chalky Clay along the line 
of fig. I. A or ill fig. XX. ; but in fig. XIX., which is distant only 
mile from it and half a mile from the line of fig. I. a, a thick 
bed of gravel lies against a low cliff of the Chalky Clay ; and it is 
not to any sinking of the land, but to the rise of the flood- water 
from impediments offered to its escape by the ice in the valley, that 
I attribute the position thus occupied by the gravel. 

The gravel thus bedded up to the cliff in fig. XIX. has a great 
development in this Gipping valley about Claydon, and thence north- 
wards up the valley to Needham Market, a space of about 4 miles 
in length, extending high up the sides of the valley ; but above 
Needham there is no such feature, what gravel there is being the 
Middle Glacial (c) cropping out from beneath the Chalky Clay by the 
valley denudation; while from Claydon seawards such gravel as 
there is in the valley lies at a much lower level, skirting the allu- 
vium, and is part of that traced in Stage V. as indicating the posi- 
tion of the sea at the close of the Chalky Clay. 

From this it would appear as if by some glacier ice remaining in 
the valley below Claydon, and bloclang up the escape of the flood- 
water, this water accumulated in the upper part of the valley be- 
tween Claydon and Needham, and when standing at the level of the 
top of the chalk in fig. XIX. wore away the clay cliff ; after which, 
by the persistence of the dam, the waters from the ice-melting rose 
higher and bedded their gravel up to, and probably over, this cliff, 
and so up the valley as far as this arrested water extended ; and 
upon the dam disappearing the water escaped too quickly to leave 
any of this gravel over the valley below, in its rush probably rather 
denuding than depositing. South of this valley we lose these fea- 
tures, and in the valley of the Blackwater traversed by the line of 
fig. VII. we seem to get evidence of the sea entering the valley as 
the glacier ice dissolved, and depositing sand and gravel over the 
moraine. 

In this case the Chalky Clay cutting out the gravel c and occupying 
the bottom of the valley, passes up by very gradual change into a 
sandy brickearth, at first blue and full of chalk, and much like the 
clay itself for a foot or two, then becoming brown sandy brickearth 
for a few feet, and then almost as gradually changing to gravel. A 
section showing this at Appleford bridge (over the Blackwater, one 
mile north of the line of fig. VII.) was given by Mr. Harmer and 
myself in the 33rd vol. of the Journal, p. Ill, and we were then 
under the impression that the clay in it was a bed at the base of 
the gravel c ; but Mr. W. H. Dalton, of the Geological Survey, 
found, from a series of well-borings, that the clay in question is the 
Chalky Clay making the plunge which I have described as occurring 


bed containing these shows that the surface of the uncovered moraine was 
inhabited by them. Mr. Flower always, though without suggesting how, clung 
to the opinion of the palaeolithic gravels of the Little Ouse district having 
been due to flood or cataclysmic action. See also last note. 
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generally in the valleys, and that therefore the gravel occupying 
that valley pretty uniformly up to a level of about 100 feet above 
Ordnance datum is not the gravel c cropping out from beneath the 
Chalky Clay, but gravel posterior to this clay. 

The transition shown by this Appleford-bridge section from the 
Chalky Clay to the gravel which rests upon it in the valley-bottom 
seems, from the description of Mr. J. M. Wilson*, to be entirely 
analogous to that which occurs in the railway- cuttings near Rugby, 
in the valley of the Avon, where that gentleman describes this clay 
(which there makes a similar plunge into the valley of the Avon, 
cutting-out the gravel c) as changing imperceptibly into the quartzite 
gravel, which I am about to describe in Stage V. as extending over 
the western edge of the formation. 

In the excavation of the trough, which is occupied partly by the 
upper portion of the Bain river, and partly by the Steeping river 
in Lincolnshire, however, we get what seems to me to be one of the 
most conspicuous results of the ice melting. This deep and stoep- 
sided trough is formed on its north-east sides by the escarpment of 
the Chalk wold, shown bj the dotted line in Sheets 83 and 84, and 
on the west by that massive deposit of the Chalky Clay rising to a 
nearly equal height with tho Wold, of which 1 have spoken hi 
connexion with the marl masses in Stage II. Tho petty streams 
of tho Bain and Steeping which occupy it could in no conceivable 
conditions of climate have possessed the volume necessary to have 
wrought its excavation, even if the general facts pointed in that di- 
rection ; but we have seen, in tho case of tho East- Anglian valleys, 
that rivers, so far from having had any thing to do with their exca- 
vation, have only filled them up to their present alluvium level. The 
excavation of this picturesque trough of the Bain and Steeping seems 
to me to have resulted thus. 

The sections referred to in the footnote f wiR show that tho head 
of this trough commences where the Chalky Clay is bedded up to and 
buries the Wold escarpment. This and the fact that the Wold forms 
one side and tho Chalky Clay the other side of the trough, indicate 
that when the Chalky-Clay ice began to dissolve the clay lay 
continuously up to the escarpment along the line of the trough. The 
Wold itself is bare of the clay, the whole of the vast mass of tho 
chalk degraded from it by the ice having been swept over its 
escarpment into the depressed area of Central Lincolnshire ; so that 
what is nevertheless a part of the Chalky-Clay moraine consists of 
reconstructed chalk, pure enough to be burnt for lime. So long as 
the ice continued to move it kept up this supply of moraine 
from the Wold, and no fissure was allowed to form between the 
Wold escarpment face and the moraine thus Bwej)t over it ; but 
when, from the diminution or cessation of the movement of the ice, 

^ Report of the Rugby School Nat. Hist. Soc. for 1873, p. 10. 

t For the structure of these valleys, see sections of paper of Mr. Rome and 
myself in Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xxiv. p. 161 ; also plate of sections accom- 
panying paper by myself in OeoL Mag. for January 187o. 

Q. J.G.8. No. 144. 
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this supply ©ithor diiuinishod or coased, th© water arising from the 
molting during summer found its way between this eseaipment- 
face and th© moraine, and having once done this, it, by the ©ver- 
increasing quantities pouring from the ice in its dissolution, soon 
swept out the clay, and washing it into gravel, contributed to that 
spoil of Lincolnshire, hard white chalk, which, together with the 
red chalk of the same county, is found in the Cotteswold gravels, 
presently to be described. Patches of the gravel resulting from 
the spoil of the Bain-8teeping trough still remain in it, as at Hag- 
worthingham (where they cap low hills which were formed out of 
the Neocomian beds by this denudation), and they arc of the cannon- 
shot kind. 

The narrow spaces in Map No. 1 (PL XXI.) uncovered with the 
shading representing the Chalky Clay are the river-valleys of the 
region, the rivers of which are delineated in Map 2. These the ice 
in shrinking cut out. At the close of the Chalky Clay the sea lay 
to the west of it, deepening in that direction towards the Atlantic, 
and it lay in a shallower condition over a part of the German Ocean. 
Judging from the elevation of the gravel line resting on the Chalky 
Clay, the sea at this time still flowed up the Lea valley, end, but for 
the intervention of a space of higher ground near Dunstable, would 
have formed a strait between the sea in Sheet 1 and that in Sheet 46. 

The water parting between the systems of the Ouse and Thames 
in Sheet 46, and that between the Nen and Avon in Sheet 53, 
appear at the close of the Chalky Clay to have just emerged ; but that 
between the Welland and the Avon (which is part of the Severn 
system), in the S.E. of Sheet 03, was still beneath the sea-level of that 
time ; and it was through the Welland valley and over this parting 
that material from the washing-out of the Bain-Steeping trough 
evidently was carried into the sea over the Severn system, and 
imbedded in the Cotteswold gravel in Sheet 44. 

In the case of the valleys in Sheets 70 and 83, though all these, 
except such as lie in the extreme west of the sheets, now drain 
to the Wash, yet at the time of the ice-rc treat this was, owing 
to the different inclination of the land, I consider, not the case ; 
and since, as we have seen, the moraine entered the sea over 
the upper part of the Trent system by the valley of the Soar 
in Sheet 63, so did the sea enter the rest of the Trent system 
from the west as the ice vacated it, and the whole area of 
that system became occupied by the sea, so that this covered the 
Jurassic escarpments in the north of Sheet 86, but declined to lower 
elevations in the direction of the Wash, the lino of the gravel e there 
falling nearly to the level of the existing sea-line. The principal, 
perhaps the only one of those valleys which has been thus reveised 
is that flat one of the Witham and its affluents, for it is along the 
valley of the Langworth, one of the affluents of this river as well as 
that of the Witham itself below its confluence with the Langworth, 
that this gravel line descends from the summit of the escarpments in 
the north of Sheet 83 towards the Wash. 

In this direction, therefore, further part of the water from the ice 
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melting probably escaped, passing out into the Trent basin instead 
of into the Wash. 

The valley of the Cam, occupying as it does the space bare of 
the Chalky Clay that extends through the south-west and centre of 
Sheet 51, has evidently been all of it excavated by the ice of this 
clay ; and I am informed that phosphatic nodules from the gault of 
this valley-bottom occur in the Chalky Clay overwhelming the 
island lying east of it, in Map 2. I shall attempt in the second part 
of this memoir to show that the valleys of * all the rivers running 
through the area of the Chalky Clay to the Wash were entirely ex- 
cavated by the ice which I have been describing, the rivers them- 
selves having had no share in the process beyond removing (after 
or as the country acc^uired its present inclination) part of the 
gravels that first accumulated in them. 

Stage Y. The Period of the Purple Clay of Yorlcshire and of 
the Gravel e. 

Beyond those parts of Norfolk and Suffolk wliore the Caimoii-shot 
gravel and other spoil of tlio ice-water occur, the Chalky Clay pre- 
sents that invariably bald surface of heavy land which forms tlie 
principal wheat-growing area of England. Along the edges- of the 
valleys through it there occur small patches of gravel occasionally, 
which rise to greater heights wcstwardly, until along the edges of 
the formation nearest to the sea of the ])criod we find it more gene- 
rally overlain by gravel. The places where this occurs are those 
whore the ice at the close of the formation entered the sea. In the 
north of Sheet 48, where the lino of the sea-levol of this ])criod 
begins to rise above that of the present day, we do not find this 
gravel (e) overlapping the Chalky Clay so as to rest upon it, but only 
as forming a sheet immediately below the lowest or plunging part 
of the clay, in the manner shown by figs. 1. and La, and here it 
reaches the elevation of about 25 or 30 feet. As it extends due west- 
wards, however, througli Sheet 48 up the valley of the Stour, this 
gravel covering continuously tho wide valley-bottom gradually rises 
in accordance with the westerly increment to an elevation of 00 feet 
before reaching the boundary between this sheet and that numbered 
47. Proceeding southward wo find it continuous with c to the east 
of the {Essex) Colne in the south of Sheet 48, while to the west of 
that river it lies outside the flat- topped tablelands, covered with the 
gravel c, to which the moraine did not reach. Separated from cby a 
denuded slope of London Clay, it lies between it and that part of tho 
gravel which is marked / in fig. VI., and which skirts the coast in 
Sheet 2, and touches in Clacton and Holland cliffs, at a low elevation, 
the south centre of Sheet 48 before disappearing in the North Sea. 
As it sweeps into the estuary of the Blackwater it is shown at the 
eastern extremity of fig. YII. ; its elevation at ToUeshunt, which is 
beyond the limit to which the moraine reached, corresponding with 
that it reaches over the moraine at Braxted. Entering the valley of 
the Blackwater this gravel there passes over the Chalky Clay where 
this accumulated, after the change in the mode of deposition which I 

2m2 
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have described, from the mudbank to the cutting-out method, in the 
bottom of that valley. Here, in the Blackwater issue of the ice to the 
sea, it lies at a height of about 100 feet It enters the valley of the 
Chelmer, the next river south of the Blackwater, and there passes 
undistinguishably into the lower part of the gravel, which extends 
up the northern and eastern slopes of Danbury hiU to the summit ; 
for the Chalky Clay not having reached those sides of this hill, the 
formation of gravel there went on uninterruptedly, so that c, and e 
are continuous, as, but for the interposition of the Chalky Clay, they 
would be on the western slope of the ridge in fig. VII. 

Along the northern slope of the Thames valley small patches of 
gravel occur at various heights, representing that which, having 
accumulated there while the Chalky Clay was forming, was mostly 
washed away before it emerged. Of these one at Laindon Common 
is traversed by the line of fig. VI. ; and they also occur above the 
edge of the Chalky Clay in valleys tributary to that of the Thames, 
such as that of the Boding, in those places where having emerged, 
and the ice not having reached so high or so far, this has not de- 
stroyed them. None of these, however, pass over the Chalky Clay ; 
but in the railway-cutting through the hill above Chipping Ongar, in 
the fiord or channel represented by the Boding valley, a considerable 
bed of gravel was exposed, resting on the Chalky Clay that had been 
deposited by the ice which ploughed out that channel. This is the 
lowest point to which the clay descends the side of the Thames 
valley, or of any offset from it, such as that of the Boding, and its 
elevation is nearly level with the 175-feot mark on Ongar station. 
This is in the Boding issue to the sea. 

Mr. Prestwich, in vol. i. of the ‘ Geologist,^ p. 241, describes the 
Chalky Clay as both overlain and underlain by gravel in the railway- 
cutting at Brickett Wood, near the centre of the north part of Sheet 
7. The elevation of this cutting is about the same as Brickett- Wood 
station, which is 256 feet. This is in the {Hertfordshire) Colne 
issue to the sea. 

In the west centre of Sheet 46 I found the Chalky Clay overlain 
by from 3 to 5 feet of red gravel on the hilltop at Southend 
Stewkley in a clean section. This point is on the summit of the 
water-parting that here divides the drainage-system of the Ouse 
from that of the Thames, and its elevation is 482 feet ; but as it 
forms a small island in Map 2 (PI. XXI.), occupying the centre of 
the opening represented by those portions of this parting which are 
below or but little above the line of the junction of c with d in their 
vicinity, and the gravel was very coarse and flinty, I do not regard 
it as a part of that which I am now describing, but as having been 
derived from the melting of the ice that had mounted this island, 
and lay high above the sea, and as similar to that of Norfolk de- 
scribed in Stage lY. (e^). The channels which here had, at the 
stage of emergence shown in Map 2, connected the sea over the 

* Freshwater shells have been found in some of this gravel near Braxted ; but, 
of course, aa the sea retreated by the further rise of Uie land, ^e fresh water 
followed it. 
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Thames system with that over the Ouse system were on either side 
of this island ; and in one of these, at Winslow-station hrick-field, 

I found that the Chalky Clay (underlain by c) had over it a bed of 
gravel full of quartzite pebbles. The Ordnance mark denoting 277 
feet elevation is on the bridge near this brickfield ; but as Winslow 
is at the head of the Ouse drainage-system, and the parting between 
this system and that of the Thames, though open (by way of the Eay, 
at least) at the time represented by Map 2, had, I think, emerged 
by the close of the Chalky Clay, the gravel over the clay hero, though 
of the same ago as e, does not occupy, as in the cases just men- 
tioned and those about to bo mentioned, the actual issues of the ice 
of the Chalky Clay to the sea at the close of that formation. 

Mr. Lloyd, in describing the Drift of the Avon valley, gave the 
elevation of the quartzite gravel there in Sheet 53 as reaching 
386 feet*. He does not; however, distinguish to which of the 
gravels that he groups together as the Older Drift of this part this 
elevation applies; but from the notices of its occurrence around 
Rugby, given by Mr. Wilson in vol. xxvi. of the Journal (p. 192), 
particularly at Cawston, Clifton, Shawell, and Newton, it would 
appear that the gravel over the Chalky Clay in the north-east of 
this sheet ranges nearly or quite to this height (the clay there 
being also underlain by the gravel c), while at a lower elevation it 
caps the clay plunging from this position into the valley of the Avon 
and cutting out c ; for it is described by him, in the report of the 
Rugby School Natural-History Society for 1873, as there passing 
imperceptibly downwards into the Chalky Clay, just as I found it in 
similar position in the Blackwater valley crossed by the line of 
fig. YII. This is in the Welland and Avon issue, the deepest and 
broadest apparently of all the issues of the ice to the sea, except 
perhaps that of the Trent. 

Proceeding from this part directly towards Moel Tryfaen, we 
get, at Birmingham, near the centre of the south of Sheet 62, the 
section of Messrs. Crosskey and Woodward, which I have copied in 
fig. XVII. Here the gravel e appears to reach the elevation of 520 
feet. This seems to be in the (reversed) Trent issue. 

In all this, both in the direction southwards from Sheet 48 
and westwards from Sheet 1, we find the increment of submer- 
gence so far agreeing with that traced at the end of Stage II. 
that, from the part where this gravel rises above Ordnance datum 
in the north of Sheet 48 to the place of Section XVII. being 140 
miles and the rise 520 feet, it gives a westerly increment of 3*7 as 
against the 4*5 feet per mile in Stage II., while from the same point 
to Ongar cutting, in Sheet 1, the distance being 70 miles and the 

* Quart. Journ, Oeol. Soc. vol. xxyi. p. 216. The gravel reaching this elevatiem 
is that distiiiguished by Mr. Lloyd with the letter A. Mr. Lloyd's Bed B, where it 
occurs in the Lias districts, is the Chalky Clay, and elsewhere it may be its 
marine equivalent, as may also be his 0. His D is the Middle Glacial (<?). All 
these he puts together as the Older Drift; and his other, or Newer Drift, indi- 
'cated by suoceedmg letters, is that of stages subsequent to this |M>rtiQn of my 
memoir. 
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rise 176 feet, it gives for tlie south-westerly increment 2*5 feet per 
mile, or the same as that traced in Stage II. From this limit in 
Sheet 62 the line of the gravel e falls in a corresponding way towards 
the Wash. In Sheet 63 its elevation seems much the same as in 53, 
and for it I rely on the observations of Mr. Harrison, of the Leicester 
Museum, who has kindly done some field-work for me there, and 
whose measurements of altitude have been by aneroid. Here also c is 
much preserved beneatli the Chalky Clay, cut through, nevertheless, 
by the plunge of the clay into the valley of the Soar, in accordance 
with this feature, as I have described it elsewhere. The highest 
point at which ho found gravel was Saddington, 464 feet. This, 
however, may perhaps bo the gravel c> emerged before the moraine 
reached it and left uncovered by it, or it may be the gravel h\ or 
possibly, as it is on one of the islands in the south-east of the sheet*, 
gravel of the ice melting (</); but at 370 feet, at Kibworth, was a 
section of sand and gravel uncovered by the Chalky Clay, and con- 
taining masses of that clay imbedded in it. In the various sections 
which ho found, only those at Oadby. in the oast centre of Sheet 03, 
at 320 feet, showed tlie Chdky Clay clearly overlain by sand or 
gravel, which in one instance lay irregularly several feet deep on 
the clay, wliilc in another the clay passed up into a sandy bed full of 
quartz ])obble8 and flints, wliich agrees with the description Mr. 
Wilson gives of the passage upwards of the Chalky Clay into the 
quartzite gravel near liugby. In this district the gravel lies close 
up to the water-parting ])otweeii the Welland and Avon at Husbands 
Boswortb, as well as to the partings between the tributaries of the 
Soar, a part of the Trent system, and those of the Swift, a i)art of the 
Severn system, and maintains much about the same elevation which 
it does around Ilugby. 

Mr. Mackintosh mentions finding the Chalky Clay on the Triassic 
escarpment near Gainsborough (in the north-west of Sheet 83) 
passing up into quartzite gravelf. This clay, I presume, is an ex- 
tension of the patch shown by me in the south-west of Sheet 86 ; 
and the gravel, like that crowning the Jurassic escarpments in that 
sheet (but most of which rests on the Jurassic rocks directly), to bo 
the deposit of the sea entering the drainage-system of tho Lower 
Trent after its vacation by ihe ice. 

North-east from 63, through Sheet 71, and as far as the west of 
70 (in consequence of failure of health before I could work this area) 
I have not been able to collect other evidence as to gravel covering 
the Chalky Clay. In tho centre of Sheet 83, however, Mr. Home 
and I found an extensive formation of gravel setting in at the 
western edge of the westernmost of the two lines of small patches 
of the Chalky Clay running northwards through that sheet and 
spreading out extensively in the west of Sheet 86, where, as just 
said, it crowns the Jurassic escarpment. This begins a little north 
of Lincoln, in the valley of the Lang worth, at an elevation of less 
than 100 feet, whence it rises northwards. It seemed to pass 


* See Note, p, 527. t Quart. Journ. Gfeol. Soc. vol. xxxvii. p. 185. 
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over the Chalky Clay (for there is generally none under it in this 
region*), but we found no section to show this distinctly except at 
Langton, near Wragby ; but the greater part of its range is where 
none of this clay has been left. 

As this gravel extends north-westwards it rises gradually, so that in 
Sheet 86 it crowns the escarpments at elevations exceeding 200 feet, 
as described by Mr. Home and myself in the 24th vol. of the Journal, 
having there been called by us ‘‘Denudation gravel, under the 
somewhat erroneous idea that it was connected with the denudation 
of the Chalky Clay. From central Tincplnshiro towards the Wash 
the lino of this gravel descends through the valley of the Witham 
to very low elevations, so as to become un distinguishable from the 
line of that surrounding the Wash, which is to be described in the 
second part of this memoir. 

W ithin this circuit of gravel and above its line of elevation the 
Chalky Clay every^ where, save where patches of gravel of the kind 
described in Stage lY. occur, presents a naked surface, which could 
not be the case if submergence in genenil had succeeded its deposi- 
tion. 

A comparison of the elevation of the lino of gravel e with that of 
the gravel h- should show the rise of England in the interval ; but 
in the neighbourhood of the Chalky Clay, 1/ caps only isolated hills, 
the depth of water over which at the culmination of the submergence 
we have nothing beyond the general increment of depth westwards and 
southwards to show. Thus in fig. VII. e is less than 200 feet below b\ 
blit it is 200 feet below ¥ on Danbury hill, which forms a promontory 
on the north side of island No. 3, and is only 7 miles to the south- 
west of fig. YII. At Ongar, e is scarcely 200 feet below the patch of 6’ 
which I found on Warley hill, while it is 265 below that on Hamp- 
stead. If, however, wo compare e at Ongar with nearly 20 miles 
due south of it, on W ell Hill, agaimt the unsulmerged summits of 
the chalk downs close adjacent, such as those at Knockholt, and 
allow for the southerly increment which I have estimated at the 
end of Stage II. as a little over 2*5 feet per mile, it gives a difforonco of 
a trifle over 300 feet. If we compare e at Brickett W ood in the Colne 
issue to the sea at 25G feet with 1> on the sldrts of the Chilterns at 
600 feet or thereabout, and allow for the westerly increment, we get a 
difference of about 250 foot ; but I have not been able to ascertain 
with any precision the highest points reached by in that position, 
and it may he more than 600 feet. Comparing e at 380 feet around 
Hugby with the highest level at which gravel actually occurs on the 
Cotteswolds, we get a difference of about 370 feet, but if the 
westerly increment be taken into account, of 280 feet only. 

The further west, however, that we institute the comparison the 
more do we approach the conditions of an increment of northerly 
depression, such as is deduced in Stage II. between South Hants 

* At two or three places (Eanby, Market Staiuton, and Brough-on-Bain) in 
this neighbourhood there are patches of gravel which is either in or under the 
Chalky Clay or is part of the first spoil produced by the washing-out of the 
Bain-Steeping trough ; but they are of very small extent indeed. 
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and Macclesfield, and lose that of the opposite direction, so that 
the terms of comparison become obscure. Thus the westerly in- 
crement of 4*5 added for the 30 miles distance, at which e in 
fig. XYII, lies nearly due west of Eugby, would make the eleva- 
tions of e at Eugby and Birmingham closely coincide, the elevation 
of e in fig. XVII. (judging from that of the canal mentioned by 
Messrs, Crosskey and Woodward) being about 520 feet. A compari- 
son, however, of this latter with V on the Cottes wolds at 750 feet, 
without any allowance for southerly or westerly increment (the two 
places lying nearly on the same meridian), would show a rise during 
the Chalky Clay of only 230 feet ; but as the place of fig. XYII. and 
the Cotteswolds are both in the lino from Macclesfield to South 
Hants, along which in Stage II. I have described the northerly 
increment of 4*5 feet per mile as obtaining, and fig. XYII. is 25 miles 
nearer to Macclesfield than the northern extremity of the Cottesn 
wolds, an allowance at this rate would augment the 230 to 342. 

On the whole we may, I think, take 300 feet as a very close 
approximation to the true amount that England rose between 
the culmination of the submergence and the time when the ice of 
the Chalky Clay began to retreat and make room for the deposit of 
e over its moraine in the part wj^re it had issued to the sea ; and 
though we cannot suppose this nsc to have been precisely uniform 
over the whole of England, it is, I think, clear that no considerable 
recovery from the preponderance of westerly depression had up to 
this time occurred. This amount of emergence would have brought 
central Norfolk to its present elevation, as deduced in Stages II. 
and lY., East Norfolk being higher than this, but West Norfolk 
lower. 

The elevation of e around Eugby, extended with the increments 
just discussed to the water-partings in question, would show 
that at the close of the Chalky Clay the water-parting between the 
Thames system by way of the CherweE and that of the Severn by 
way of the Itchen or the Learn (branches of the Avon in Sheet 53), 
which lies at an elevation of about 450 feet, had emerged, and that 
the parting by the way of the Evenlode and the Stour (tributaries of 
the Thames and Avon) in Sheet 44, which lies at a very similar eleva- 
tion, could have had but little water over it. Nevertheless the passage 
over it, which I have to describe, of the red and hard white chalk 
from the washing-out of the Steeping trough described in Stage lY. 
(the red chalk at least, w’hen in situ^ being confined to Sheet 69 and 
the sheets north of that) shows that there was water enough to fioal; 
ice of some sort ; and the difference between the elevation of this 
water-parting and the elevation up to which the submergence of the 
Cottes wold during Stage II. clearly extended is just about 300 feet. 
The parting (on the south of the Cotteswolds) between the Thames 
and Severn systems in Sheet 34, by way of the Swillbrook and 
Somersetshire Avon, and which rises to about 300 feet, remained open 
until later; but the emergence of this is connected with the events 
to which the concluding part of this memoir has reference. 

The evidences afforded by the Cotteswold gravel in Sheet 44 are 
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important in their bearing upon the events "which I have been 
tracing. In the excavation of the tunnel at Mickleton, at the 
northern extremity of tie Cotbeswolds, a bed of gravel was fonnd 
87 feet thick, which reposed on 15 feet of clay containing large 
blocks of marlstone*. This bed of gravel was accumulated in a 
strait which divided the small island formed by Ebrington Hill, 
shown in Map 2 at the northern extremity of the large island 
which the main Cotteswolds then constituted, and the elevation of 
its top is 490 feet. It of course represents the entire gravel accu- 
mulation from the time when during Stage II. Mickleton became 
submerged, up nearly to the close of the Chalky Clay, a little before 
which its top had emerged ; for from Mr. Gravey’s description, it does 
not appear that this gravel contained the rod chalk and hard white 
chalk of Lincolnshire, though Mr. Lucy mentions (p. 47 of his 
paper t) that patches of gravel with white chalk and flints are 
within tho district where this bed occurs ; and in one pit of which 
he gives a section, at Little Woolford fields, at an elevation of 
394 feet, and in which 17 feet of this gravel is exposed, he found 
both the red and the hard white chalk imbedded in it, as well 
as the large angular flints so characteristic of the Chalky Clay. 
This is on the north of the water-parting between the Thames and 
Severn systems by way of the Evenlode and Stour, and in the 
valley of the latter. Near Chipping-Norton Bailway Junction, 
however, which, though at a somewhat lower level than this last, 
is on the south of this parting and within tho vaUey of the Even- 
lode i, he also found this debris ; and as it has not been noticed 
within the Thames system further oast, the inference is that 
passing from tho mouth of the Bain-Steeping trough, in Sheet 
84, it was swept by field-ice through tho valley of the Wel- 
land and over the watei-parting between this and tho valley 
of the Avon, and so into the sea over the Severn system. 
Grinding along the coast of the islands shown in Sheet 63 of 
Map 2, but which had then further emerged so that the channels 
there shown as open between the systems of tho Nen and Severn by 
way of the Learn and of tho Thames and Severn systems by way of 
the Itohen and Cherwell had now closed, this ice was swept up the 
valley of the Stour to the east of Ebrington Hill and of the now emerged 
strait between that hill and the Cotteswolds, and so through one or 
two narrow and shallow passages through the parting which were 
still water-covered into the sea over the Thames system. The 
closing of the parting between the Thames and Ouse systems in 
Sheet 46, which I have described as having just preceded the end 
of the Chalky Clay, is quite in accord with these inferences. 

The gravel which occurs abundantly within the drainage-system 
of the Severn has yielded molluscan remains in many places, and 
all of the same character ; but with tho exception of the band of 
fragments and worn shells which I have referred to the ploughing- 

* Gavey in Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. ix. p. 29. t Loc. dt p. 475, antK 

I The position of each of these occurrences is shown by the crosses in Sheet 
44 of Map 2. 
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out of a sea-bed which had been in existence throughout most of 
Stage II,, the gravel c has not yielded these remains ; and as none 
of the remains from the gravels of the Severn system have come 
from them at elevations great enough (when we take into Account 
the rise of its level from the westerly increment of submergence) to 
correspond with c, or even with the gravel over the Chalky Clay, 
we may infer that they most probably, though not necessarily, belong 
to the period embraced in the second part of this memoir. Their 
character does not assist in this determination, for they differ in no 
essential way from the shells at Moel Tryfaen and other places of 
extreme elevjition, all of which are those of MoUusca living now in 
the eastern part of the North Atlantic, and comprise none of those 
species which so clearly show the Bridlington and Dimlington beds 
to belong to the earlier part of 8tage II. 

Another subject also requiring notice before I proceed to the 
examination of the morainic formation of Stage V. is the absence 
of drift on the eastern slope of the Pennine, south of the Aire, at 
any altitude at all corresponding to that at which it occurs on the 
we.stern slope. This has h(‘cii long known, and it forms the subject 
of a special examination in the (icological-Hurvey memoir for 
Sheets 81 E. and 71 S.K. AVhere the Pennine is breached by the 
valley of the Derwent in Sheet 81, and of the Calder in Sheet 88, 
drift extends u]) those valleys to increasing heights westward*, 
though not (so far as it would appear from the Survey memoir) to 
heights so great as that at which the liiglu^st Macclesfield patch 
occurs on the w(^st slope . and, as 1 have already said, some special 
set of the currents lias been invoked for an explanation of the phe- 
nomenon. On the other hand, near the line dividing Sheets 88 and 
92, glacial drift is said to ho present, and to rise to very great ele- 
vations on the eastern slope, and so continue northwardsf. It 
is over this part, close to the division lino of Sheets 97 and 102, 
that the blocks of Shap granite have travelled from the western 
slope of the Pennine and across the w%atcrs])cd. This transit has 
occurred at elevations between 1400 and 1 oOO feet, if not, indeed, 
somewhat higher ; and what is veiy important to observe is that 
this transit has not occurred by several routes which traverse the 
watershed at lower elevations than this, down to one as low as 
800 feet. These routes all lie in Sheets 93 and 97, and are given 
in detail in my paper on the Boulder-clay of the North of England 
in the 2Gth vol. of the Journal, p. 109. In that paper (labouring 
under the error as to the time of the great submergence) I attri- 
buted the passage of these Mocks to the agency of floating ice at 
the period of greatest submergence (a view which I no longer 
entertain either as to agency or period), and suggested that the only 
explanation of these blocks not having travelled by the lower routes, 
that I could see, was that these routes were blocked by ice. In the 
same paper I pointed out, as the fact is, that these blocks do not 
occur in the Chalky Clay, but are confined to the Purple ; and under 

* Batyns, Quart. Journ, GeoL Soc. vol. xxviii, p. 382. 

t Baliyns, loo, cit See also Curry in Quart. Journ. Greol. Soo. vol. xndii. p. 40. 
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the same error as to the time of the great submergence I attributed 
the eucoession of that day to the Chalky to its having been formed 
by the extrusion of moraine from the same ice as that of the Chalky 
Clay, tinder an increased submergence of the country, which had 
caused this ice to recede from the Chalk Wold, and so put an end to 
the Chalky Clay. This view of the cause of the succession, and of 
its attendant conditions, I also, as the preceding pages show, do not 
now entertain. 

Yery shortly after this paper, the late Prof. Harkness entered 
very elaborately into the subject of the transit of the Shap blocks*, 
contending for their transit by floating ice, when the Pennine stood 
more than 1500 feet below its present level. On the other hand 
there are geologistst who have entertained the opinion that this 
transit was effected not by floating but by land ice, a view that, as 
appears in the sequel, 1 have now seen reason to adopt. All those 
geologists who have studied the glacial phenomena of the North- 
west of England ai)pear lo have thought that the great submergence 
indicated by the Moel Tryfaen and Macclesfield shell-gravels followed 
the glaciation of that part of England, and tlio formation of tho 
Lower Eouldcr-clay of liancashire and Cumborhuid (with which, in 
my view, tho Purple Clay of Yorkshire is identical), and that with 
this submergence the glacial conditions passed away, except so far as 
tho Upper Eoulder-clay of that region indicated their renewal. 
My own view also up to the time when, throe years ago, 1 first tried 
to grapple with the subject of this memoir by examining and col- 
lating analytically all the evidence concerning the newer Pliocene 
formations which I had, during many years' work upon them in the 
field, collected, was the same ; and tho ])rincipal tiling wliich in- 
fluenced me in this ojiinion was the character of the molluscan 
fanna found in these formations. It was not so much the remains 
found in tho seam near the top of c that influenced me (for, as already 
explained, those, I think, have boc]i jdougbed out of a sea-bottom 
which began to form during the earlier part of the long period of 
Htago II.), but those which occur at Eridlington, and more espocijilly 
those of the seam of sand in, but near the top of, the Ikisoment 
clay of Holderuess at Dimliugton, where its junction with the Purple 
Clay whicli overlies it is displayed in tho cliff. 

This scam was detected by a iiarty of geologists consisting of Sir 
Charles Lyell, Mr. Leonard Lycll, Prof. T. M. Hughes, and Mr. 
Home and a description of it was sent to mo by Sir Charles Lyell 
with tlie molluscan remains whicli they extracted. These remains, 
especially those of the Numla, were, many of them, broken, though 
freshly fractured and nnworn ; but the wTitten description sent me 
with them was that they were taken from a scam of dark sand lite- 
rally paciced with perfect specimens of Nuc^da Cohholdice^ which 
seemed to be double ; and this was certainly the condition of one of 
the bivalves (Astarte compressa) which was sent to me. 

The Bridlington bed has been long known, and was described by 

# Quart. Journ. vol. xxvi. p. 517. . t Q-oodcbild, ibid, vol xxxi. p. 98. 
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Mr. Kome and myself*, and again in a vertical diagram by myself t, 
as intercalated in the lower part of the Purple Clay, the Basement 
Clay appearing to us to die out some miles south of Bridlington, 
It is now, however, saidj that the latter extends to Bridlington, 
and occupies the space there between the beach-line and the chalk 
floor, a depth of between BO and 40 feet ; and that this long-known 
shell-bed rests on its surface and beneath the whole of the Purple 
Clay, which just there must be in loss thickness than at Dimlington. 
From this it would appear that unless the clay at Bridlington has been 
planed ofi*, the shell-bod hero and the one at Dimlington occupy pre- 
cisely the same horizon in the newer Pliocene sequence of deposits. 
Now the Bridlington shells unquestionably lived where they occur, 
for Ihoy are in the most perfect preservation ; and though the sand 
containing them has, in the specimens I possess, hardened to the 
condition of rock, the bivalves have both valves adherent and are 
quite unworn. This fauna, while it presents certainly the most 
arctic aj)pearance of any known from England and perhaps from any 
part of Britain, contains the peculiar and now extinct forms Tellina 
ohliqua and J^ucula Cohholdup^ the first a shell which, appearing 
rarely in the Coralline Crag, and so rare in the Walton part of the 
Red Crag as fo be almost unique, becomes more common in this 
crag between Walton and Butlcy, while at the latter place, and 
also in the fluvio-raarinc crag, the Chillesford bed, and the sands 
h i, where these are fossiliferous, it swarms. The Nvmla is quite 
unknown in the Walton portion of the lied Crag, but it is abundant 
in the Butloy and fluvio-marine portions, and occurs in the sands b 1, 
Both species are not only extinct, but the nearest living analogues of 
the Nucula are confined to the North Pacific Ocean. Besides these 
there occurs at Bridlington a North-Amcriean species {Venus Jlno- 
tuosa) unknown from the Crag, or any other British bed, glacial or 
otherwise, except that next mentioned. Ot these three shells I have 
found the remains somewhat common in the seam near the top of c 
(shown by the letter x in fig. Xlll.); but they are unknown from 
any other glacial or post-glacial bed in Britain, with the exception of 
the sand h Jl, which yields the two first-mentioned of them. 

Now if the bods of Moel Tryfaen and Macclesfield which contain 
none of these three species, nor any not still living either in British 
seas or in those immediately north of Shetland, nor yet a fauna of 
a character at all so arctic as that of Bridlington, but yet were 
obviously accumulated when submergence was at its greatest, are 
older than these of Bridlington and Dimlington, it is a very 
anomalous circumstance. These three species are equally unknown 
from the Hesslo and Fen gravels of the eastern side of England, 
which contain no species but such as now live in the sea surrounding 
the British isles, or in that immediately north of the Shetlands, 
and yield a moUuscan fauna quite as different from that of Brid- 
lington and Dimlington as that yielded by Moel Tryfaen, between 
which and the fauna of the Hessle gravel there is no difference 

* Qiiart. Joum, Q-eol. Soc. vol. xxiv, p. 149. t Ibid, vol. xrri. p. 90. 

f L^plugh, in Gleol. Mag. for Nov. 1878, p.509, and for 8ept. 1879, p. 893. 
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of any essential character beyond the fluvio-marine admixture in 
the latter ; and this negatives any explanation of the difficulty by 
supposing that the species in question were peculiar to the eastern 
side of England. 

It will, I trust, appear clear from the preceding pages of this 
paper that the general submergence preceded the formation of the 
Chalky Clay ; and had I space I could offer many reasons to show 
that it preceded both the Purple Clay of Yorkshire and the Lower 
Boulder-clay of the north-west containing shells ; and I think it must, 
from what I have shown, be obvious to geologists that the Base- 
ment Clay of Holderness was formed when the inclination of England 
was in accordance with that which prevailed at the commencement 
of Stage II., and when the extinct Mollusca which are found in it 
still survived from the time of the Crag in the continuation of the 
sea of which, while still confined to the eastern side of England, the 
Bridlington and Dimlington shells lived. Had the Purple Clay and 
the Lower Clay of the north-west been followed by the submergence, 
the gravels which then accumulated up to 1200 feet in Lancashire, 
and 1350 in North Wales, would everywhere rest ui)on it; but in 
the case of the Purple Clay there is no marine gravel at all over it, 
save the Hcsslc, which is at very low elevations ; and in the case of 
the clay of Lancashire, none, so far as 1 can learn, at levels above 
that of Macclesfield Cemetery, which is given by Mr. Darbi shire as 
600 feet, and is less than that to which the gravel e should, by the 
westerly increment of submergence beyond the place of fig. XVII., 
rise. As regards moraine accumulated in the north-west during 
the sinking of the land in Htage II. I will speak further on. 

As from the altering inclination of the land and increasing sub- 
mergence in the westerly direction, the ice, of which the Basement 
Clay of Holderness was the moraine, and which had furnished mo- 
rainic material to the sand h 1, and so gave origin to the Till of 
Cromer (6 retreated through the Humber, the Basement Clay 
became covered by the sea to a considerable depth, during which 
the Bridlington bed was laid down upon it. The seam at Dimlington 
was probably buried by a temporary advance of the ice and of its 
moraine during this retreat, and molluscan remains of the same 
period were preserved in the bed of the sea, which had now ex* 
tended over Western Norfolk ; and as the ice began, with the rise of 
the land, to advance in a different direction, in accordance with the 
changed inclination, it ploughed off such of these deposits, corre- 
sponding in age with the Dimlington and Bridlington beds, as lay 
in its path, and their debris, carried away by currents, was imbedded 
again in the gravel c in the way described in Stage III. ; and thus 
it is that we get in the seam x in fig. XIII., the peculiar shell of 
Bridlington, Venus Jluctuosa, and those other shells of that place 
which, before the culmination of submergence, had become extinct, 
such SLsNucula Cohholdim and Tellina ohliqua. These, together with 
several other Crag species found in the seam a?, though they had 
disappeared from British seas when the submergence culminated, 
were yet living there in the earlier portion of that very long interval 
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which is embraced by Stage II., during which this moUuscan fauna 
changed to that found at Moel Tryfaen. 

The distribution of the Chalky Clay indicates that the ice to which 
it was due came along the western side of the Wold only ; for, after 
crossing the Wash, it overwhelmed so much only of island No. 1 as 
lay in the direction of this path. Had this ice descended the eastern 
side of the Wold, it would, we may infer, have overwhelmed all that 
part of island No. 1 which occupies Sheet (>8 ; but this the ice has, so 
far as it lay outside the track along the west of the Wold, avoided. 
That such was the case is rendered more probable also by the fact 
that all the chalk degraded from the Lincolnshire Wold hiis been swept 
westwards into the depression of central Lincolnshire, 'while no trace 
of the Chalky Clay appears on its eastern side. The escape of the 
Basement Clay of Holderness from destruction by ice of the Purple 
Clay, I attribute to this ice having, where the Basement- clay occurs, 
terminated in the sea, and being thin there, so that the buoyancy 
of the water prevented that destruction which the ice of the Chalky 
Clay, where it eventually collected in very thick mass within the 
broken line of Map No. 1, has caused. 

As by thus dissociating the Basement Clay of Holderness from the 
Chalky Clay we lose the test of superposition, it becomes necessary 
to examine how far, or whether at all, this Ihirple Clay may be a se- 
parate formation from the Clialky. Among the reasons for regarding 
them as distinct are the following : — 

(1) The Purple Clay at elevations below 100 feet contains, in its 
lower part at least, lenticulai’ beds of gravel and sand, the Clialky 
Clay being destitute of any tiling of the kind. This feature, how- 
ever, I can only assort positive^ of that arm of the formation which 
lies cast of the Wold and Pastern Moorlands. 

(!2) The constitution of the twm claj^s differs, the Purple Clay being 
crowded with small subangular debris of various hard rocks (prin- 
cipally from the Eastern Moorlands), 'saddle angular dediris, other 
than flint, is very rare in, and, indeed, in most parts quite absent 
from, the Chalky Clay. 

(3) The presence in the Purple Clay of the shap-hlocks, which, 
from a late communication appear to occur at the base as w^oll as 
in the upper part of it. Tlicsc blocks seem to occur very nearly as 
far as this clay extends, but no further, the southermost known 
being one in tbe west centre of Bbeet 87, which is mentioned in the 
Geological-Survey memoir for that sheet. They are whoUy unknown 
from the Chalky Clay and from the area occupied by it. 

The position of the Purple Clay is as foUows : — It first shows 
itself above the sea-level in the small and low cliff of Cleethorpes 
(in the south of Sheet 85) ; and the excavations for the Grimsby 
Docks, close at hand, proved it to descend there to a depth of 102 
feet below high-water mark, and to rest on the chalk direct, except 
in places wnere it had a few feet of chalky gravel beneath it. 
Northwards from this it forms the continuous coast-section of South 
Yorkshire (in Sheets 85 and 94), and there rests on the Basement 
^ Lamplugb, Geol. Mag. for Sept. 1879, p. 396. 
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Clay already referred to, wherever this rises above the beach. Its 
elevation in this part does not exceed 1 00 feet. .On the line dividing 
Sheets 94 and 95, however, it suddenly rises with the chalk and 
covers that point of the Wold which projects to form Flamboroiigh 
Head, and near this it envelops the crest of the escarpment at an 
elevation of 400 feet. It is here confined to a narrow strip of land 
skirting the coast, which varies from half a mile to throe miles in 
breadth * ; but to the south, in Sheets 94 and 85, it siueads out over 
the lower ground so as to reach Hull, in excavating the docks of 
which town it was found to descend to 7p feet below the sea-surface, 
and to rest at that depth on gravel, as in some places it did at 
Grimsby ; but between Hull and Hessle, a space of four miles, it 
disappears, and as the chalk rises at the latter place, the Hessle sand 
and clay (which overlay the Turple Clay in the dock-excavations) only 
are present. Its western edge is mostly overlapped and concealed 
by the Hessle Clay, resting against the eastern slope of the Wold. 
From the narrow coast-strip which envelops the Wold escarpment 
it extends continuously northwards along the coast, lying irregularly 
on the slopes, and filling old valleys and hollows of the Jurassic 
rocks, and so enters the valley of the Tees on the borders of Sheets 
103 and 104, up which valley it extends, skirting the northern 
slope of the eastern moorlands, and covering it up to elevations of 
about 400 feet. Filling the Tecs valley, it passes over the watershed 
between that valley and the depression of central Yorkshire, which 
is drained by the many rivers whicli converge to the Humber, and 
which depression it occupies as far soutli as the low grounds skirting 
the Humber in the uortli-east corner of Sheet 87, beneath which it 
disappears, but shows itself again in the north-east of Shoot (S2 ; 
in the cuttings between Bawtry and lietford clay like it overlies sand 
and gravel. Through out Sheets 85, 80, and 94 it is purple in colour 
towards its base, where it contains a moderate proportion of rolled 
chalk, but is far more copiously charged with small angular and 
subangular rock-fragments; and it gradually ])arts with the chalk 
debris upwards, becoming, as it does so, more of a red colour ; and 
it does precisely the same thing in a horizontal direction as it rises 
over the Wold along the coast-belt, the clay enveloping the Wold 
and its scarp being similar to that which forms the njipormost portion 
only of the clay in the lower grounds of Sheets 94 and 95. In the 
buried ravines of the chalk intersected h)" the cliff about Flam- 
borough Head it is underlain by clay of a blackish colour, which, again, 
is underlain by (and sometimes iiiterboddcd with) beds of chalky 
sand and of gravel, and by beds of rolled chalk only, all of which 
seem to be of the age of the Holderness Basement Clay. At Bim- 

* Mr. Eomo and I mentiemed tlie occurrence of some very Binall patches of 
clay on the higher parts of tlie Wold near the dividing-line of Sheets 93 and 94, 
and we referred thorn to the Purple Clay. One of these, at Iluggato, was after- 
wards, with the object of seeing if it contained shells, excavated under the 
direction of Sir Charles Lyell. The clay was full of chalk, but no molluscan 
remains occurred in it. Some small patches also occur on the Lincolnshire 
Wold, and they aU appear to me now to be remnants of moraine formed during 
the accumulation of 6 S, 
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lington and those other parts of the coast-section in Sheets 85 and 
94 where its base rises above the beach, it is underlain by alternate 
sheets of Purple Clay and of the blue Basement Clay, both containing 
rolled chalk, but which in some places are separated by beds of dark 
sand ; and just below these is the position (as it was described to 
me) of the Dimlington bed of shells. In the vale of the Tees, and 
in that of Central Yorkshire, it seems often to be made up of recon- 
structed Lias shale and clay, finely laminated in places. 

The position which the Purple Clay thus occupies is not one which, 
as a whole, is reconcilable with a marine deposit, though some of its 
features, nevertheless, point in that direction. Being thus dissociated 
from the Chalky Clay, but nevertheless overlying the Basement 
Clay and the beds containing the Dimlington and Bridlington 
MoUusca, wo may regard it as either anterior to, synchronous with, 
or posterior to the Chalky Clay. 

If anterior, it would belong to the later part of Stage II., and 
thus to the period of greatest subrnergenee, and be due to ice coming 
from the north (for to ice coming in that direction this clay on the 
east of the Wold is clearly due), after the ice of the Basement Clay 
had retreated through the Humber. The absence of any marine 
conditions in connexion with it above the level of, say 100 or 150 
feet, however, and tho absence of any gravel over it that could be 
referred to this period, seem to render this supposition untenable — 
the only gravel that overlies it along the Yorkshire coast-section, 
except some mounds on tho edge of the chalk-escarpment in the 
south-east of Sheet 96 (and which appear to have been due to the 
melting there of the Purple-Clay ice, as the cannon-shot gravels were 
to that of the Chalky-Clay ice in West Norfolk) being the Hessle, 
and gravel even later than that, and these gravels are confined to 
levels below 100 feet. 

If synchronous with the Chalky Clay, the part west of the Wold 
should be continuous with that clay, though, tho part lying east of 
the Wold being due to an independent arm of ice, tho absence of 
this continuity has not the same significance. There seems, however, 
to be a hiatus between this western part and the Chalky Clay, which 
dwindles away northwards by a chain of small patches decreasing in 
that direction, while nothing like a transitional character is assumed 
by the clays as they approach each other. Moreover, while the 
Chalky Clay all over that part of its range which is nearest to the 
Purple rests on the Mesozoic formations directly, and in places has 
the gravel e over it up to the level which I have described as falling 
towards the Wash, the Purple Clay appears to pass over that gravel 
in the railway-cuttings between Retford and Bawtry, in Sheet 82. 

I therefore think that, though the eastern arm of the Purple 
Clay, which is that in which the Shap blocks abound, may be, and 
probably is, though unconnected with it, at least partially coeval 
with as well as later than the Chalky Clay, the western arm is 
posterior to it, and represents moraine which, after the ice of the 
latter had disappeared and allowed the sea to enter the area of the 
Lower-Trent ^ainage-system up to the level to which the progress 
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of the emergence in that part had by this time brought it, came 
down between the Pennine and the western side of the Wold, as an 
offset from that which, crossing Stainmoor, had previously issued 
through the Tees valley and formed the eastern arm of the Purple 
Clay. This western arm of the Purple-Clay moraine having been 
brought by ice which terminated in the sea that entered the Lower- 
Trent system as the ice of the Chalky Clay deserted this, it would 
at its seaward extremity rest 6n or intermingle with the gravel e. 
The eastern arm of the Purple- Clay ice terminated in the sea which 
had covered the Basement Clay of Holderness from the time when, 
in consequence of the changing inclination and increasing submer- 
gence during Stago II., the land-ice had deserted this part to 
issue seawards along the west of the Wold : but it did not, I think, 
come into existence as a separate body of icc, and reach Holderness 
until after the Chalky Clay had made some progress. 

By the continued rise of the land during Stago III. the inter- 
ception of the Atlantic vapours, in tho form of snow, by the Pennine 
and by the Westmoreland mountains increased, and with it the 
volume of the land-ice. This, flowing from these mountains, at 
length became more than could escape down the valleys of the Luno 
and Eden, which ^^ere its only avenues between these mountains and 
the Pennine, so that it rose above the level of the Pennine water 
parting at Stainmoor (in south-east of Sheet 102) and flowed over it, 
bringing with it tho 8hap blocks from tho western slope. The ico 
which produced the Chalky Clay, originating wholly on the Pennine 
and flowing southwards between the Pennine and the Wold, received 
no erratics from tho western slope, such as the Sliap blocks, 
which this altered flow in mounting the watershed brought with it ; 
hut flowing down the eastern slope of the Pennine as far as its 
southern extremity, and extending in the north higher than the sub- 
mergence had done (though descending to a lower level towards 
Sheet 63), it destroyed the gravels which during Stage II. had been 
deposited on this side. The increase of the ico from the Westmore- 
land mountains may alone have been tho cause of this transit at 
Stainmoor ; but as tho ice of tho Hcssle Clay, which I shall exa- 
mine in the second part of this memoir (and which I now think is 
as much the moraine of land-ice as is the Chalky Clay, and not, as I 
at one time supposed, a formation duo to coast-ice), took quite a 
different direction from that which the ice of the Chalky Clay did, and 
sought the sea nearly in the position it occupies at the present day, 
in consequence of the present inclination of the land having then 
been attained, it is possible that the transit may, in some degree, 
have been due to this recovery having begun with the Purple Clay. 

As the ice thus crossing the Pennine issued through the Tees 
valley, it augmented tho flow which had gone in that direction 
during the earlier part of the Chalky Clay, so that this reached the 
north-east of Lincolnshire, coming southwards with a westerly in- 
clination, so as to cause it to hug the eastern side of the Chalk 
wold. In the east of Yorkshire, below the level I have men- 
tioned, at any rate, there was at this time the sea, and here the 
morainic material became modified by its submarine extrusion ; so 
Q.J.G.B. No. 144. 2 k 
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that, besides the presence of lenticular beds of gravel intercalated in 
it, its character resembles that of the Lower Clay of Lancashire 
in containing shell-fragments, proving, in my opinion, that it accu- 
mulated beneath the sea in such a way as to form its bottom, and 
not, like the Chalky Clay, by the sliding into the sea of a mudbank 
which preceded and was immediately followed by the ice. Coming 
thus south, it passed over low ground forming the trough between 
the Eastern Moorlands and the AVold, which it blocked up in the east 
by a thick mass of the Turple Clay, so that the drainage flows from 
fhc coast west round the north and west of the Wold into the 
Humber. This trough, where not thus blocked up, forms the Vale 
of Pickering, and the Purple Clay does not further enter it; conse- 
quently it is generally overspread with the gravel that had formed 
there under water during the later part of Stage II. and during so 
much of Stage III. as elapsed before it was blocked up. Where the 
Purple Clay crossed the eastern end of this trough, and has thus 
blocked it up, the Piley cliffs show it very distinctly underlain by a 
Basement Clay which is sharply separated from it, and which seems 
to be coeval with the Basement Clay of Holderness formed early in 
Stage II. *, but whether this extends westwards through the Pickering 
trough under the gravel, I do jiot know. Having crossed this part 
while it was below the sca-levcl, and so not destroyed the Basement 
Clay for the reasons I have assigned for the similar escape of the 
Basement Clay of Holderness, it mounted the Wold scarp subaerially 
for the narrow space in which this is covered by the clay (and be- 
yond it to the eastward, where the sea is now), and, descending 
again, covered the low ground of Holderness that was still submerged, 
forming the sea-bottom with its moraine. It was the mountain mass 
of the Eastern Moorlands which, so soon as the decay of the ice of the 
Chalky Clay gave room for it, or, more strictly porhai)s, while this 
ice still subsisted in the north, ])arted the stream coming over Stain- 
moor, and caused that branch to go off to which the clay between 
the Pennine and the Yorkshire Wold, which ranges through Sheets 
96, 93, and 87 into the north of 82, was due. 

It seems at first glance paradoxical to suppose, as I do, that the 
absence of these gravels on the Eastern Pennine slope in Sheets 82 
and 86 should be due to the Chalky-Clay ice having passed along 
there, while the presence of drift on the same slope to the north of 
this should be duo to the passing over that portion of the ice of the 
Purple Clay ; but it must be remembered that, by being fed from 
the western slope, this latter brought much debris to the eastern ; 
whereas the former, having its source on the watershed only, could 
only collect from the first slope it passed down, and carry this to 
more distant parts; just as we see, by the' great vacant space 
which is shown in Map No. 1 to exist in the midst of the Chalky- 
Clay formation in Sheets 51, 66, and adjoining thereto, as well as in 
the Sheets north and north-west of 70 and 83, it has done even in the 
lower grounds. As the beds succeeding the Purple Clay in Holder- 
ness are, as before observed, of fiuvio-marino aspect, and at Hessle 
are underlain by a ripple-marked pan, which is again imderlain by 
a breccia containing mammalian remains, it is clear that these beds 
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were preceded by a complete emergence of this part of England. It 
is therefore probable that before the formation of the Purple Clay 
ceased it became in Holderness altogether of terrestrial accumulation*, 
and that the upper portion of it possesses the chalkless character, 
because the Wold to the north had, before the accumulation of this 
later part, become covered with, and protected from degradation by, 
a cushion of moraine which is itself chaMess by having come from 
the area north of the Wold. 

Although from the destruction, denudation, and disturbance which 
it has undergone, and its consequent coipiexion with the case to be 
presented in the second part of this memoir, 1 deior all description 
of the gravel shown in figure VI. by the letter /to that part, yet it 
appears to me that as the rise had proc4.oded to the extent of some 
70 feet only from the disappearance of the Chalky-Clay ice when this 
gravel began to emerge, and the phenomena connected with the 
recovery from the westerly depression in the Thames valley do not 
become conspicuous until after this, the gravel / is most probably 
synchronous with this latest and clialkloss part of the Purple Clay, 
and so of Glacial ago. 

I have not attempted to show on Map 1 the Lower Bouldor«clay 
of the jJ^orth-west. Lying west of the Pennine, that clay does not 
appear to reach further south than Sheet 81, though it stretches 
westwards from that sheet into North Wales. This formation, as it 
contains, like the Purple Clay, the shells and shell-fragments of 
marine Mollusca mixed up with it, has, I consider, had its origin by 
submarine extrusion, in a similar way ; but the species to which these 
remains in the North-west belong are all of the Mool-Tryfaun 
ty|)et; and of the two extinct and one North-Amoricari species of 
Bridlington not a trace has boon detected. Seeing that at the 
commencement of Stage 11. the sea was confined to the cast, and 
that neither the centre nor the west of England had become sub- 
merged, it is entirely consistent with the case which 1 have been 
presenting that those should be absent ; and the only qucstioji to 
my mind besetting this part of the case is how far the clay of the 
North-west, except any part of it which may be terrcstrialj, is syn- 
chronous with the Chalky or with the latest bed of Stage 11., b S, 

When we see how all the earlier formed Chalky Clay and all 
beds of Stage 11. which lay in the path of tlie ice have been 
destroyed, and reconstructed as new moraine, and carried outward in 

* I do not, however, regard the patches of mud with freshwater shells 
described by Mr. Lamplugli in Geol. Mag. for Sep( ember, 18711, as occurring 
ill the lower part of the Purple Clay at Pridliiigton as in any way connected 
with laud conditions where these occur. They ai’o, in my ojiinion, ot similar 
origin to the patches in the pebbly sands of the Cromer Olilf on which Mr. 
Ecid has founded a division of those sands ; that is to say, they ai’c scraps of 
freshwater deposits brought by ice from other localities, just as was the sheet 
of peat which in Stage ii. 1 1‘ound iuterbedded in b at Cromer ; and the way 
which Mr. Lamplugh describes these as tilted, cut up into shreds, ana 
separated from each other by thick walls of Pouldor-clay containing marine 
shells, one of them being, he observes, “ to all intenU and a boulder 

itself clearly shows this. 

t Eor list see Beade in Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxx. p. 27 ; Shone in vol. 
xxxiv. p. IM. . } As to which see p. 478 and bed b of fig. XVII. p. 490 . 
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the direction of the sea at the time, we can hardly doubt that some- 
thing similar must have taken place with any morainic clay which 
formed on the west of the Pennine, unless the deeper-water conditions 
there prevailing checked the process. The Lower Clay there, being 
apparently an uninterrupted formation, must also represent the Purple 
Clay of Yorkshire, quite as much as it does the Chalky Clay. Prom the 
circumstance of the sea of the period towards which the Chalky-Clay 
moraine moved having lain over the centre and south of England, 
this moraine now lies over the Eastern and North Midland counties ; 
but it seems to me thai/ the contemporaneous moraine of the North- 
west, or most of it, must have been carried out so as now to lie in the 
St. George’s Channel and that the Lower Clay of Cumberland, Lanca- 
shire, and Chcsliire with shells corresponds with that’part of the Purple 
Clay which lies in Sheets 87, 93, 96, and 99 rather than with the 
Chalky Clay. So far as I have been able to gather the facts, this clay 
does not underlie the gravel at highest elevations which contains 
shells, such as the patch near the “ Setter Dog,” Macclesfield ; and 
it appears to me that these elevated patches are those which have 
escaped destruction by the ice, from this during its advance not 
having reached them. This, it seems to me, may have been due 
to the trend of the southern extremity of the Pennine being easterly, 
while the inclination of England was westerly, and on the western 
side northerly also ; so that a westerly and north-westerly motion of 
the ice giving rise to this clay prevailed, thus causing it, after 
leaving its chief gathering-ground in the Westmoreland mountains, 
to pass the southern extremity of the Pennine at levels below those 
up to which the sea depositing the gravels of 8tage II. had reached ; 
for the position of the Chalky Clay skirting Charnwood Forest in 
vSheot 63 shows that even on the east of the Pennine the ice as it got 
southwards reached no great height. Wherever, then, the ice went 
the gravels anterior to it not saved by the mud-bank were destroyed ; 
and hence such gravels as do occur in the north-west over the clay 
are altogether later than those at extreme elevations, and separated in 
age from them by the time involved in the accumulation of that clay. 

The highest point to which I have met with notices of gravel con- 
taining shells resting on this clay is at Macclesfield Cemetery, which is 
stated to be 600 feet below the patch with shells at the Setter Dog Inn 
mentioned in Stage II.* This is later than that(«) which I have traced 
as occurring oyer the Chalky Clay along the issue of that clay to the sea 
for the following reasons, viz. ; — The line of gravel e I have traced 
as marking a rise of about 300 feet, which had taken place between 
the time when the gravels formed at the culmination of submergence 
were deposited and that when the ice of the Chalky Clay began to 
disappear ; but the difference in elevation between these two beds of 
gravel at Macclesfield is much more than this. Since, however, the 
Lower Clay of the north-west on which the least elevated of these 
beds rests represents the Purple Clay also, during the formation of 
the later portion of which I have just endeavoured to show East 
Yorkshire completely emerged, this additional difference represents 
the further emergence during the time in which the Purple Clay 
♦ ItorbiBhiie, in Geol, Mag. vol. ii. pp. 41 and 292. 
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accumiilated. This accumulation having been put an end to only by 
the passing away of the Glacial period (for with these clays do 1 
define the close of the Glacial period, referring the ice-extension of 
the Hessle Clay to a brief return of extreme cold during the Post- 
glacial), the sea deposited gravel over the clay which the ice had 
deserted up to that level to which the emergence at this lime had 
reduced it. The cemetery sand and gravel is therefore synchronous 
with the gravel/, which I have already described as synchronous 
with the latest part of the Purple Clay rather than with e ; and 
where at lower elevations it is overlain by the Upper Clay of the 
north-west, so as to become the Middle Sand, it is synchronous with 
beds still later. Prom Cheshire, where the Lower Clay of the north- 
west is thus overlain, to the edge of the Chalky Clay in Sheet ()2 
there is a large interval where sand and gravel only occur ; and 
here, from there having been no intrusion of moraine, the sand and 
gravel series is uninterrupted, just as it is in the southern part of 
fig. YI., in the eastern part of tig. VII., in the Surrey and Hamp- 
shire areas illustrated by tigs. III. & V., mid in the Chiltcrn, 
Marlborough, and Cottoswold districts. 

As I shall describe in the second part of this memoir, marine con- 
ditions prevailed uninterruptedly on the western side of the Pennine 
until the Upper Clay of that region emerged ; for in this clay, at low 
levels, marine shells occur, and no denudation of the Lower Clay 
into the form of hill and valley therefore took place in the interim, 
such as occurred between the Purple Clay and the Hessle beds in 
Holderncss ; in consequence of which the Middle Sand and Upper 
Boulder-clay rest upon the Lower in such a way in the north-west 
as make the two clays difficult of distinction there. This feature 
has induced some geologists to insist that there is no distinction 
between the Upper and Lower Clay of Lajicashire, and that they and 
the Middle Sands of that region are all one formation, as in the Bensc‘ 
I have mentioned of uninterrupted marine conditions being main- 
tained they are. On the east side of tlio Pennine, in Ilolderness at 
least, this is different, for the Hessle sand and gravel, wdiich is the 
equivalent of the middle sand of Lancashire, is, where fossililerous 
at all, fluvio-marine, and rests at Hessle on a land-surface ; and it 
occupies along the coast-section valleys eroded in the Purple Clay, 
which sometimes, as at Dirnlington, are cut quite through this and 
down into the Basement Clay beneath it, wliile the Hessle Clay, whi(‘h 
overlies this and is coeval with the Upper Clay of the north-west, has 
yielded no trace of shells. 

Thus, so far as I have been able to trace them, the whole train of 
facts, perplexing as they have long been to me, now appear to me 
harmonious. As regards the phenomena presented by Wales, I 
know too little of them to say more than this, viz. that the gravels 
at high elevations accumulated there during the culmination of 
Stage II., of which the patch at L‘i50 feet on MoelTryfaen is a 
remnant, appear to mo to have been mostly destroyed by the ice 
which during the rise increased over Snowdon, as it did on the 
Pennine and Westmoreland mountains ; but Snowdon being an isolated 
mountain mass and not fianked, as are the Westmoreland mountains, 
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by the continuous rampart of the Pennine, no such accumulation of 
ice took place there as that which, meeting with resistance in its 
escape down the valley of the Eden and the Lune, mounted the 
Pennine watershed at Htainmoor. Hence the ice which resulted from 
the snows which Snowdon intercepted, passing more freely down it 
and through the valleys which furrow its sides, avoided some of those 
shoulders of the mountain mass on which these gravels had accu- 
mulated, such as Moel Tryfaen, and there, and there only, are they 
preserved. 

Throughout the long period which is embraced in this part of my 
memoir, notliing presents itself which to my apprehension indicates 
any oscillation ot* climate whatever. The increase of cold from the 
commencement of the Red Crag to the advance of the ice into the 
sea of that Crag extended as 1 have shown it at the outset of ^tage 
IL, and before the change in inclination and consequent submerg- 
ence of all England took place, appears to have been uninterrupted, 
while its recession from that position was merely the consequence 
of that change of inclination and groat submergence. ‘ As to the 
epoch when the maximum of cold was attained, this, for aught I 
©an see to the contrary, may have been attained during the forma- 
tion of the Cromer Till and remained unaltered up to the close of the 
Chalky Clay, decreasing thence to the close of the Glacial period ; 
and we must not confound the maximum of glaciation with the 
maximum of cold. The shrinkage of the ice of the Chalky Clay 
docs at first sight seem to indicate the intercalation of a warmer 
climate ; hut on examination such an explanation seems unneces- 
sary. It occurred to me that this shrinkage might have been due 
to the transit of the ice over the Pennine watershed at Stainmoor, 
which so far interfered with the ice of the Chalky Clay as to cause 
this to diminish, and thus give rise to tho i)heiiomena which 1 have 
described in that respect ; but on reflection 1 do not see that this 
could have been the case ; and the shrinkage must, I think, have 
been due to a different cause. As the shrinkage began in East 
Anglia when some 80 feet of the total rise which took place during 
the accumulation of the Chalky Clay remained to be accomplished, it 
was probably duo to tho effect which emergence produced on this 
shallowest part of the submerged area, by pushing tho North Sea so 
much further off; for where the sea was deeper, and so remained in 
greater contiguity to the Pennine throughout the Chalky Clay, as was 
the case in Sheets 53, 62, and 63, the shrinkage appears, from the 
coincidence in level between the gravels c and e, not to have occurred 
until the close of the formation. The eventual retreat of the ice of the 
Chalky Clay can therefore, 1 think, have been due only to a dimi- 
nution in the supply from amelioration of climate; for which 
reason the western arm of the ice of the Purple Clay (which was a 
remnant of the ice of the Chalky Clay, reinforced by a branch from 
that which, crossing Stainmoor . and issuing through the Tees valley, 
had given rise to the coast-belt of Purple Clay) reached no further 
than the north of Sheet 82. 

Whether vegetation adequate to the support of great Mammalia, 
whose remains occur in the Hoxne brickearth and other deposits 
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accumulated towards tlie cud of Stage III., sprang up on the 
moraine as it became thus uncovered many will probably doubt. 
In my view, however, this was the case; as it also is that the 
Hippopotamus lived in Europe during the time of frozen rivers 
and throughout the year, the habits of the existing African species 
no more indicating the habits of the European newer Pliocene 
species than the habits of the icc~bear indicate those of all those 
other species of bear which aro closely allied to it ; but this, 
however, together with the evidences of a brief though great 
recurrence of cold during the period embraced within the second 
portion of this memoir (which I still continue to regard as correctly 
defined und(;r the term “ Post-glacial and which recurrence 
culminated during the accumulation of the gravel r/, and of its syn- 
chronous formations, theHesslc Clay, the lli)per Clay of the North- 
west, and the marine gravel of the Sussex low levels with blocks of 
hypersthene rock, I shall examine in that portion. 


Note as to Map 2 in Plate XXI. 

From the difficulty in ascert aining elevations with suflu^iont oxjietness, I have 
probably omitted some small islands in the south of Shoot 03. Of these one is 
that of Haddington, nioutioned at p: .^>10, vvliicli li(‘8 immediately nort h of the 
island shown in the south-east of this sliecM. ; while othors may be Ibrmod by 
the water-partings between the tributaries ol’ tlie Hoar, and those of the Hwift 
and Welland ; but they are of minute dimensions, most of this sheet having, 
from the westerly increment of submcrgcmsc, been sea. The two small islands 
in the south oi‘ Hheet 7 should have been omitted. In tin*, south of Sheet 47 the 
river-valleys were, at llie stage of emergence shown by the map, fiords, divided 
from each other by islands or peninsulas of Lower Tertiary and Chalk, in t he sanie 
way that the river-valleys of Bhect.s 50 and 50 wore probably fiords, divided from 
each other by peninsulas or islands formed of tljc beds of series rt.nnd />, nearly 
all now concealed by the covering of In these fiords the gravel c accumulated ; 
but the peninsulas, in consecpienco of the smallness of the scale, have not been 
prolonged to their proper extent. ^Jbey had been submerged during Stage IJ., 
and some thin remains of gravel resting on Jjoudon Clay eorro 8 po 2 iding to h\ or 
the higher part of c, occur on one of tliom to the south ol‘ Braintree, where a 
small break in the pall of d oxpo.scs that clay. As the olovaiion of the parts 
shown in outline in Hheets 02 and 04 includes the Chalky Clay, and this lies 
thick there, they were pi'obably shoals rather than islands when first covered by 
the ice. The partially destroyed junctiou of c with d at Graffham, mentioned 
at p. 485, was on this outline. The continuation of this map south of the 
Thames I have reserved for the second part of this memoir. 


Discussion. 

The President spoke of tbe great value of the labours of Mr. 
Wood, carried on during so many years and with such indefatigable 
energy. 

Mr. Whitaker stated that the paper was most interesting as con- 
taining an epitome of Mr. Wood’s views. He thought too much 
importance was attached to the lied Crag, which probably repre- 
sented only a very insignificant x)criod of time. He remarked on 
the changes in the East- Anglian sections resulting from the wasting- 
back of the coast. Some of tbe geological siuweyors wore inclined 
to regard the Hoxne brick-earth as older than the Boulder-clay, 
while others considered it younger than that formation. In the 
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neighboTirliood of Brandon laminated clay is found under Boulder- 
clay; but there is more than one laminated brick-earth in the 
country. No man in England had worked at these beds more 
steadily and industriously than Mr. Wood, and no one was more 
ready to communicate his accumulated facts to other geologists. 
His opinions on the beds in question were entitled to the highest 
consideration. 

Prof. Hughes gave expression to tlie general feeling of sympathy 
in the Society with Mr. Wood in his serious ill-health. He re- 
garded the quartz-pob])lo gravel of tbe highest plateau of East 
Anglia as older than any of the Boulder-clay of that area. Ho did 
not agree with Mr. Wood that the cannon-shot gravel might be 
formed by the debacles from melting ice, nor did he think that 
the Moel-Tryfaen beds arc of the ago assigned to them by the 
author. He regarded the oscillations of level in Post-pliocene 
times as being of a local character, and not of the widespread 
kind suggested by Mr. Wood. 

Prof. Seeley said that the views of ancient physical geology 
enunciated by Mr. S. Wood were of very great interest. He 
especially referred to his views on the mode of excavation of valleys 
by estuaries rather than by the existing rivers in those valleys. 
He agreed with Prof. Hughes as to tbe correlation of the drifts on 
the oast and west of England. He did not think these facts, how- 
ever, affected the truth of Mr. Searles Wood^s views. He supported 
the view that the plateau-gravels are of marine origin. 

Mr. I)e IUncij said that sands and gravels at Blackpool at low 
elevations contain the same shells as those at high levels at Maccles- 
field ; and ho regarded all the deposits as formed on a subsiding 
area, the sands and gravels creeping up the hill-sides from the lowest 
to tho higher levels. The sands and gravels are more persistent at 
different levels than are cither the Upper or Lower Boulder-clay. 
He could not regard tho finely stratified Boulder-clay of Midland 
and North-western England as being formed in any way by land-ice. 
The valley of tho Nibble cuts its way right through aU the glacial 
deposits, while valley-gravels lie upon all of them, alluvium and 
peat lying at the bottom of the valley. 

Mr. Charleswokth spoke of the great readiness of the author to 
assist those working in the same field. He quite agreed with him 
in his views concerning the Bed Crag. 

Mr. Jukes-Browne supported Mr. He Banco in tho view that the 
Chalky Boulder-clay was not formed bj^ land-ice. He also thought 
that the author was mistaken in supposing that there was any 
evidence of erosion between the Lower and Mid Glacial in the 
Cromer section. 

Prof. Judd expressed his sympathy with the author in the illness 
which prevented his presence at the Meeting. He thought that 
the existence of great transported blocks, like those of Ponton cutting 
and the neighbourhood, could scarcely be accounted for by any land- 
ice theory of the formation of the Chalky Boulder-clay. 

The Peesident also expressed regret at the absence of the author, 
who had done such valuable work in a most difficult field of research. 
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36. On the Ou) Ebb SAirosioitB of fht Noeth of Ibbusb*. By 
Joseph Nolo, Esq., M.E.I.A., of H.M. Geolo^cal Survey of 
Ireland. (Bead June 23, 1880.) 


(Oommunicated by Professor Hull, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S.) 

Is tlie Nortli of Ireland there are two distinct kinds of rock, classed 
both on Griffith’s and Portlock’s Geological Maps as Old Bed Sand- 
stonef. The lower and larger member of this group occupies a con- 
siderable area, having an extent of about thirty miles in length by 
an average width of ten miles, from Lough Erne north-eastwards to 
Pomeroy in Tyrone. It consists for the most part of dark red and 
purple conglomerates, often coarse and massive, and of purple, and 
sometimes, though rarely, greenish-grey, pebbly and fine-grained 
sandstones, often micaceous and in some cases calcareous, with sandy 
shales. The pebbles in the conglomerate, which vary from the 
smallest size up to blocks over a foot in diameter, consist of purple 
felstone, grits, schist, and quartzite. Of all these the felstone pebbles 
are by far in greatest proportion, the rock being in some places 
almost entirely composed of them ; and their source is unquestion- 
ably certain tracts of igneous rock which will be presently 
described. 

On the north and north-west these conglomerates, sandstones, &c, 
are bounded by metamorphic rocks, from which they are separated 
by a fault ; but in the north-east, near Pomeroy, they rest uncon- 
formably upon fossiliferous slates and grits of Lower Silurian aga. 
Though the discordance between these formations is not actually 
seen in section, yet there can be no doubt of its existence, the 
southern extension of the Lower Silurian rocks occupying a semi- 
circular area, in which the strike is east and west, while the red 
sandstones that margin it on the west, south, and east strike re- 
spectively to the ISM., E. and W., and N.E., thus proving their 
deposition around what appears to have been a low-lying cape or 
projecting point of the ancient Cambro-Silurian land. 

Associated with these red sandstones and conglomerates are 
several tracts of igneous rock, which appear to have been submarine 
lavas, poured out at various periods during the formation of the con- 
glomerate, the greater part of the pebbles in which, as before re- 
marked, are evidently derived from them. They are basic felstones 
of a purple colour and in general an earthy aspect, seldom exhibit- 
ing any crystalline structure, but compact, with vesicles in many 
places, and occasionally crystals of felspar and prisms of hornblende. 
Thus it may be seen that the rock answers very closely to Cotta’s 


* This paper is published with the permission of the Director-General of 
the Geological Surrey. 

t It is right to mention that in a note on Griffith’s map it is stated that the 
lower of these divisions “ may possibly belong to the Silurian system.” 

a.J.G.S. No.144, 2o 
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definition of Porpliyrite — a name which, however objectionable, it 
may be well to employ, as serving to identify this rock with others 
that may occur under similar circumstances. 

In some places the tops of these felstones are tuffoid, though no 
well-marked beds or large deposits of such ejecta occur, this being 
probably due to the subaqueous conditions under which the mass 
was ejected, so that fragmentary accompaniments would be drifted 
away by tides and currents, often forming deposits in other places, 
as mentioned by Scrope in his work on Volcanos, p. 247. 

Besides these basic felstones there are other varieties of igneous 
rocks associated with the sandstones. These are generally 
melaphyres, often extremely vesicular, the cavities being in time 
filled with white and pink calcite, giving the rock a peculiar spotted 
appearance, which few persons who have traversed the district east 
of Omagh, where it is extensively used for road metal, can fail to 
have noticed. The principal source of these is at Eecarson, some 
three miles east of Omagh. Here every change in texture and colour 
is visible ; at one part the rock is blue and compact, at another 
vesicular, with calcite, while at the principal quarry it is mostly of 
a purple colour, and crystalline with gUstening facets of a rich 
bronze-coloured mineral that seems to be augite. As its relations 
to the surrounding rocks are obscure, it could not be determined 
whether it was contemporaneous or intrusive ; the vesicular condi- 
tion of much of the rock might lead us to infer the former ; yet if 
BO, it is strange that no fragments of it occur in the surrounding 
sedimentary rocks, as is the case in those overlying the contempora- 
neous felstones. 

^ Besides these trappean rocks there are masses of granite asso- 
ciated with the sandstones. These, as I have already shown else- 
where*, are intrusive through the lowest beds of this series, 
vitrifying the sandstones in contact and converting them into 
quartzites. It was also shown that the intrusion took place prior 
to the deposition of the upper red quartzose conglomerate (Lower 
Carboniferous, so-called), as in some places the basal beds of that 
formation are almost ^together composed of its debris, a circum- 
stance which, taken in connexion with others presently to be men- 
tioned, is a proof of the great length of time which must have 
elapsed between these formations. 

ifoc? Quartzose Conglomerates and Sandstones {Lower Oarhoniferms 
so-called ), — These consist of conglomerates, distinguished by the pre- 
valence of white and pink quartz pebbles in a reddish-brown base, 
purple, reddish-brown, and grey sandstones generally micaceous, 
and sandy shales, passing upwards into yellow and white pebbly 
sandstones and grits. The basal beds are often very coarse, and in 
many places so much resemble those of the lower system, that the 
discrimination between them is often a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty. Although in some sections these rocks rest with apparent 

* See G. S. Memoir to accompany Sheet 34, and a paper ** On the Meta- 
morphio and Intniaive Booka of QooL Mag. vol vi no. 178. 
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oonformability upon those of the older series, yet in most places 
they are distinctly, and often widely unconformable. I have eiides- 
voured to aeeount for this discordance, in my description of the 
district by the absence of a considerable thickness of rocks repre- 
senting the Upper Old Red Sandstone, the lower series being con- 
sidered to be Lower Old Red Sandstone, and the upper the basal 
beds of the Carboniferous system. I was the more inclined to adopt 
this view from the remarkable resemblance in so many points of the 
lower series of conglomerates &c. to those classed as Lower Old 
Red Sandstone in Scotland (a resemhlanee which Professor Ramsay 
also mentions in the preface to the memoir just referred to), and 
from the similarity of the quartzose conglomerate series to many 
others in various parts of Ireland, which, though formerly considered 
to be Old Red Sandstone, have for many years past been classed in 
the Carboniferous system. 

In Scotland, as mentioned in the very able monograph on the 
Old Red Sandstone by Dr. Geikie, discordance exists, which Sir 
R. Murchison accounted for by the absence of a group of rocks 
representing a Middle Old Red Sandstone period, a view in which 
Dr. Geikie does not concur t* 

Some time ago Mr. Kinahan drew attention to the similarity in 
geological position of the lower conglomerates of Tyrone (Fintona 
beds) to that very remarkable group of rocks in the south-west of 
Ireland called the Dingle beds, which, resting conformably upon 
Upper Silurian rocks, are overlain nnconformably by conglomerates 
and sandstones, which have always been regarded as the true Old 
Red Sandstone. The sequence upwards from the Silurian rocks 
could not be proved in Tyrone ; but it became an important matter 
to settle definitively if possible the position of the upper conglo- 
merates. If these were found to be identical with those called Old 
Red Sandstone in the south of Ireland, Mr. Kinahan^s view must be 
held to be correct in relegating what has been called the Lower Old 
Red Sandstone of Tyrone to the horizon of the Dingle beds. During 
a short tour which, owing to the kindness of Professor Hull, I was 
permitted to take through the south of Ireland last summer, I had 
opportunities of seeing many sections through the Old Rod Sand- 
stone of that district. At Waterford the basal beds of that forma- 
tion were seen resting almost horizontally on vertical slates of 
Lower Silurian age, forming a very striking feature in the cliffs 
over the railway-station ; they are massive qnartzoso conglomerates 
of a dark purple to reddish-brown colour, the contained pebbles 
being almost exclusively of white and pink quartz and quartzite, 
perfectly identical with the upper (the so-called Carboniferous) con- 
glomerates of Tyrone. In the valley of the Blackwater at Lismore 
the upper parts of the series were seen, and consist of massive grey 
and purple sandstone, closely resembling certain beds in the Car- 

* See G. S. Memoir just quoted. , . 

t Professor Hull believes that the absent beds are the Manne Bevomaiis 
(Lower Middle). ^ ^ 
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boniferotrs Sandstone tract west of Draperstown, Co. Deny ; these 
are succeeded by purple fine-grained and sometimes cleaved sand- 
stones, the highest beds being greenish-grey and olive-coloured grits, 
which are classed as the upper part of the Old Bed Sandstone 
(Kiltorcan beds), but for which I do not know any representatives 
in the North of Ireland. Lastly, these are followed by a thin band 
of Limestone shale and Lower Limestone, forming the massive 
crags on which the castle of Lismore is romantically situated. 

Similar observations were made at the Galtees, and the western 
prolongation of that range called the Ballyhoura mountains. In a 
section at the latter, some four miles north of Buttevant, Co. Cork, 
the highest beds seen were reddish to light purple fine-grained sand- 
stones and clay rocks, alternating with yellowish grit and shale, 
which are regarded as the upper part of the Old Bed Sandstone ; 
while the lower division consists of micaceous purple sandstones 
and shales over coarse yellowish -white and reddish-brown pebbly 
sandstones and quartzoso conglomerates, of the same kind, though 
not so massive, as those in the basal beds of the formation at Water- 
ford. On the fianks of the Galtees near Kilbeheny similar facts 
were observed, reddish-brown to purple sandstones and sandy shales 
alternating with quartzose pebble-beds and conglomerates. 

On the whole, therefore, I found the closest resemblance in litho- 
logical character between these typical Old Bed Sandstones of the 
south of Ireland and those which in the north and other parts of 
Ireland have been called Carboniferous — a point which is well 
worthy of observation, as formations perfectly identical thus come 
to be placed on different geological horizons. Unfortunately no 
fossils have been found which would serve for comparison, except in 
the Upper Old Bed Sandstone, where the remarkable freshwater 
fauna and plant-remains of Kiltorcan occur, which have been so weU 
described by Mr. Baily. This formation, however, is, as before 
remarked, not known in the North of Ireland. 

Turning now to the sandstone district which it is particularly in- 
tended to describe in this paper, we find in Tyrone, that the upper 
or quartzose conglomerates (so-called Carboniferous sandstones) are 
succeeded by the Carboniferous Limestone ; but as they are traced 
further north into County Derry, a considerable thickness of sand- 
stone and other beds come in between them and the limestone. 
These intermediate rocks attain a great development at Dungiven 
and about Draperstown. At the stream called the White Water, 
in the latter locality, an excellent section is exposed. The under- 
lying or ‘‘Lower Carboniferous” series consists of the usual 
quartzose conglomerates, coarse purple sandstones, and sandy 
shales, also a remarkable rock mostly composed of reddish-brown 
and purple grit pebbles, apparently derived from the Pintona series, 
closely resembling some of the basal beds that overlie the latter 
in the district south of Pomeroy, Co. Tyrone. Over these is the 
series of sandstones referred to ; the lowest beds are yellowish-grey 
and massive grits with pebbles, red to purplish sandstones, thin 
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shales, and quartzose calcareous pebbly beds; higher up are hard 
green grits and bluish shales, remarkable quartz pebble-beds highly 
calcareous, dark shales full of remains of Modiola MacAdami^^ and 
thin arenaceous limestones, the surfaces of which are curiously 
cutup with cross systems of joints, apparently due to rapid desicca- 
tion. Higher up no rocks are met with for a quarter of a mile, 
where what seem to be the same series reappear and continue to the 
boundary of the metamorphic rocks, from which they are separated 
by a fault. In the district to the east, however, there is sufficient 
evidence that they underlie the Lower Limestone. 

All these rooks are cut up by numerous small faults, which, 
indeed, seem characteristic of this series, being also observed at 
Altmover Glen, Dungiven, and wherever similar rocks are exposed. 
Most of the sections in this neighbourhood have been described with 
considerable minuteness by General Portlock, in his Geological 
Report on Londonderry, &c. 

In most localities there is a prevalence of soft yellow sandstone 
and sandy shale with calcareous sandstones and impure limestones, 
often magnesian, chiefly near the junction with the underlying con- 
glomerates. Fossils, though rare, were found in several places, as at 
the Hass, Dungiven, where there are plant-remains and also scales 
of Holoptychius PortlocM, Ag., and at another locality one and a 
half mile N.E. of this, where fragments of Calamites were found? 
In Altmover Glen similar plants occur, with others which Portlock 
doubtfully refers to Pecopteris; here also are shells which he 
believes to be Producti, There is therefore no doubt that this 
series of sandstones &o. should be classed with the Carboniferous 
system ; and I think the whole facts of the case show that they 
should be considered the representatives in time of the Coom- 
hola grits and Carboniferous slate of the south of Ireland, and the 
Calciferous Sandstone of Scotland, which Jukes regarded as the 
equivalent of these formations. The following table shows the 
correlation of these rocks with those in the south of Ireland and in 
Scotland : — 


North op Irblaxd. 


South op Ireland. 


Scotland. 


6. Lower Limestone. Lower Limestone. Lower Limestone. 

4. Yellow, white, red, and' 
grey sandstone, often 
calcareous, in some 
places pebbly, with 

thin bands of impure Carboniferous slate and Calciferous Sandstone 

limestone or dolomite Ooomhola grits. series* 

and dark shales with 

Modiola &c, (White 

Water and Dungiven 

beds.) 


* Portlock also found the following fossils in these beds: — Posidorumm 
(locally abundant Cokit D,orHoulari8, Cephalatpw^ 
[fragment oQ. 
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3< Not recognized* Upper Old Bed Sand-^ 

Btone (Kiltorcan 
beds). 

Up-0i4iws»a. 

downwards into pink, the Galtees, Water- stone, 
reddish-brown, and pur- ford, &c. “ Old Red 
pie sandstones and con- Sandstone proper ** 
glomerates full of white , (Jukes), 
and pink quartz pebbles . ) 

tlNCONPORMABILITY, UNCONPORM ABILITY. UNOONPORMABILITY. 

1, Purple micaceous sand-' 
stones and coarse con- 
glomerates, with felstone I Dingle beds and Glen- 1 Lower Old Red Sand- 
(porphyrite) pebbles and gariff grits. J stone, 

oonrijmporaneous volca- 
nic rocks (Fintona beds). ^ 

Should the Old Med Sandstone he considered a distinct formation 
from the Carboniferous ? — As this latter formation appears to be 
everywhere conformable to the former, we may be inclined to regard 
the Old Eed Sandstone rather as the base of the Carboniferous 
system than as a separate and distinct one ; yet the circumstances 
under which they were formed must have been very diiBferent — ^the 
one being a marine, the other a freshwater deposit. The great lakes 
in which the Old Red Sandstone seems to have been formed pro- 
bably gave place gradually to lagoons, and ultimately became 
merged in the sea wherein the Carboniferous strata were subse- 
quently accumulated. The direction of the depression seems to 
have been northwards, for the greatest masses of Old Red Sandstone 
occur in the south, principally in the counties of Cork and Water- 
ford ; they are also largely spread around the Silurian rocks com- 
posing the hills that extend semicircularly from the vicinity of 
Lough Derg to the Slieve-Bloom range. Little of it is seen on the 
east, the older rocks there forming low ground ; to the west and 
north masses of considerable extent, though of far inferior area to 
those in the south, appear to have fringed the ancient shores of the 
metamorphic and Silurian rocks that make up the highlands in these 
districts ; while in the central parts little occurs, except where, 
through faults or subsequent folding and undulation of the strata, 
portions reappear in the midst of the great limestone plain. 

The persistence of a very remarkable lithological character is 
also weU worthy of observation, for in few places is the rock com- 
posed of any local debris, but, on the contrary, is generally totally 
different, being derived from some source apparenfly unknown — a 
fact which, taken in connexion with the wide area over which it is 
found, is suggestive of the original great extent of the deposit. 
That this merely represents the area of the ancient lakes is by 
no means probable, but rather the greater part of the floor of the 
Carboniferous sea. As depression continued, limestones would be 
formed in the deeper waters, while near the land sandstones, 
shales, <&c. would be deposited, in this way giving rise to the great 
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ttiickness oi tiiose rocks -wMcli, in the south of Ireland particulaTVj, 
is interposed hetween the quartzose couglomerate and the limestone 
proper. Such deposits, too, might he expected occasionally to 
partake of the character of the hasal conglomerates, and a rearranged 
form of these rocks would often he the result, which explains the 
occurrence of pehhly quartzose beds like those in the 'White Water 
before referred to, and which are almost nndiBtinguishahle from the 
Old Eed Sandstone. 

In conclusion, I think it would be very desirable to retain the 
term Old Eed Sandstone as applicable to' those rocks included under 
groups 2 and 3, comprising aU those above the unconformahility at 
the top of the Eintona and Dingle beds up to the commencement of 
strata in which marine forms reappear*. Undoubtedly these beds 
form the base of the Carboniferous group ; yet on account of their 
very great difference, both lithologically and paloeontologically, I 
think it necessary that they should be distinguished from them, and 
indicated by a different symbol and colour on geological maps. The 
term Carboniferous Sandstone, often given to portions of this group, 
has been productive of much misunderstanding and confusion, while 
Old Eed Sandstone, if strictly limited as proposed, would have a 
fixed and definite application. 

* Professor Hull holds similar views regardii^ this classification. See his 
paper on the Carboniferous rooks, Quart. Joum. Qeol. Soc., Nov. 1877, p. 616. 
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37. On a Second Precambkian Grodp in the Malvern Hills. By C. 

Callaway, Esq., D.Sc., M.A., E.G.S. (Read May 26, 1880.) 

The Herefordshire Beacon, situated a little south of the middle of 
the Malvern range, sends out towards the east and south-east 
several buttresses or spurs ; they occupy an area of about one mile 
from north to south and half a mile from east to west. In the 
summer of 1878 I visited the Malvern Hills to compare the rocks 
with those of Shropshire, and I was sanguine, from Hr. HolFs de- 
scription of this district, that I should find in it some equivalents of 
the younger Precambrian group of that county. In his valuable 
and thoroughly scientific memoir on the Malvern Hills, published in 
the Journal of this Society in 1865, Dr. HoU describes the area in 
question as “ occupied by baked rocks * of the probable age of the 
Hollybush Sandstone and Black Shales,^^ the alteration of the rocks 
being supposed to be due to immense trap- dykes — a very natural 
interpretation of the facts when we consider the vague ideas of petro- 
logy and of metamorphism which prevailed 15 years ago. On my first 
visit I had the advantage of I)r. HoU’s guidance. I found that he 
had advanced beyond his original position, and was quite prepared to 
consider a new reading of the district. I saw at a glance, that the 
rocks were quite of a type with which I had been familiar in Lilles- 
hall Hill, the extreme north-easterly summit of the Salop Precam- 
brian chain. The prevailing variety is a very compact, flinty, horn- 
stone t (note 1, p. 538) of a grey or reddish-grey colour, undistin- 
guishable from the rock forming the craggy boss which crowns the 
summit of Lilleshall Hill (note 3). I have seen this rock in almost 
every part of the Malvern mass, from near its junction with the 
gneissic axis to where the spurs break down abruptly upon the Tri- 
assic plain to the east. At the south-east end, overlooking Castle 
Morton Common, is a greyish felspathic breccia. The contained 
fragments are similar to the hornstone. Here and there the rock is 
less compact, and closely resembles some of the indurated ash of 
Lilleshall Hill. Dr. HoU refers to ‘‘ an unaltered sandstone ” and to 
some “ black and green shale,” both near Little Malvern ; but I have 
been unable to detect these rocks, and they are obviously quite 
subordinate to the hornstones. I could not satisfy myself as to the 
strike of the beds ; but I noticed the “ softer and less siliceous” band 
which intervenes between the hornstone and the ridge, so that it 
would appear as if the strike were parallel to the gneissic axis, and 
therefore quite discordant to the strikes of the older series. 

That the newer Precambria-n rocks of Malvern are to be correlated 
with the younger of the two Salopian groups, or with a part of it, 
receives support from the similarity, I might almost say identity, of 

^ Br. HoU gives a section showing the position of the baked rooks,” 
at p. 92. 

t I use the term ** hornstone ” with hesitation. It seems to me that a new 
term is wanted for these rocks. They hardly correspond to H^efiinta. 
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the succession in the two areas. In Shropshire undoubted Malvern 
gneiss and gr^toid rock lies at the base of the Wrekin volcanic 
series (of which the Lilleshall beds are a part), and is separated 
from it by a great interval, during which the lower group was 
metamorphosed, uplifted, and denuded, the worn fragments forming 
conglomerates in the younger series. At Malvern the newer group 
lies against one flank of the gneissic axis, and is clearly separated 
from it by a great interval of time, since it rests upon the edge^ of 
the older beds. In Shropshire the felsitic group is immediately 
overlain by a band of quartzitef which- is absent at the Malverns. 
Then follow alike in both districts the Holly bush Sandstone and the 
Dic^yonma-shales. During the Ordovician epoch (Lower Silurian 
of the Survey) both areas were above water and deposits are 
wanting. In the May-Hill Sandstone period, depression of both 
the Malvern and Wrekin chains sot in : first, shore-deposits (May- 
Hill conglomerates) fringed the margin of the sinking islands; and 
finally marine sediments (Wenlock and Ludlow) entirely covered in 
the submerged land. In Devonian times reemergonce took place, 
the rising wedges of Precambrian rock in both districts pushed up and 
sometimes thrust over the Silurian beds, and the old ridges once more 
became dry land. Submergence, more or less complete, was again 
resumed in the later part of the Carboniferous epoch, evidenced in 
both areas by the comparative absence of the Carboniferous Limestone 
and by the attenuation of the Coal-measures towards the higher 
summits of the Precambrian land. 

In both districts the chief dislocations were also contempora- 
neous. I first call attention to the post-Triassic (probably post- 
Cretaoeous) dislocations which threw down newer Palaeozoic and 
Mesozoic strata against the Malvern axis on the east, and against 
the Wrekin axis on the north-west, while, alike in both districts, 
the same Cambrian and Silurian deposits were left flanking the 
respective ridges on the opposite side. These post-Triassio faults 
acted along preexisting lines of dislocation, some of which were 
formed in Precambrian times, and the movements were simultane- 
ously renewed at intervals in both Shropshire and the Malverns. 
In both areas the volcanic group is faulted against the gneiss, the 
Longmynd t rocks against the Precambrian, the Hollybush Sand- 
stone against the Precambrian, the Dic^yonma-shales against the 
Hollybush Sandstone, and the Silurian against the Precambrian. 

Thus the succession of deposits, the history of the elevations and 
depressions, the contemporaneity of the main dislocations, and the 
close lithological resemblances between the respective groups, together 
with the identity of the relations between the older groups and the 
flanking formations whose contemporaneity is proved by fossils, 
furnish us with reasonable evidence of the correlation of the Pre- 
cambrian rooks of Shropshire with those of Malvern, and in parti- 

* Quart. tToum. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxv. p. 652. 

t Quart. Joum. Geol. Soo. vol. xxxiv. p. 754. , ^ 

f Longmynd sandstones and gnts are seen south of the Malvern axis at 
Huntley, east of May HUl. 
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cular oi tke Lilleshall series with the “ baked rocks ” of the Here- 
fordshire Beacon* 

I may state, though the fact is not of much value as evidence of 
correlation, that the intrusive doleritic rocks which break up through 
the Malvern felspathic series can be exactly matched in the Wrekin 
and Caradoc chains. I refer especially to a dark green rook, with 
amygdaloids of radiated * epidote, which is common at Caer Caradoc, 
and to a coarser variety of a lighter colour which is abundant 
farther to the north-east. 

Professor Bonney (note 2) identifies as possibly an intrusive 
quartz-felsite a doubtful-looking rock associated with the Malvern 
hornstone. 

The relations of the two Precambrian formations at Malvern at 
once suggested to mo the sequence at St. David’s, and I shortly 
afterwards hinted the correlation to the Chester Natural-History 
Society. Great caution must, however, be used in comparing such 
distant groups. I have long been disposed to consider the felspathic 
series in Shropshire, or at least the Lilleshall group, as representing 
the Pebidian. The lithological resemblances to the St.-David’s 
rooks are very close, and the deposits in both areas are due to vol- 
canic action. If the Lilleshall scries is Pebidian, then the hom- 
stones at the Herefordshire Beacon are Pebidian. It is also of 
importance to notice that these “baked rocks” can hardly be 
distinguished in hand-specimens from some of the St.-David’s rocks, 
especially those which occur at Nun’s Well (note 4). 

But the correlation of the central ridge at St. David’s (Dimetian 
of Hicks) with the Malvern axial ridge is not so evident. The 
Malvern series is almost exclusively gneissic, foliation is well 
marked, and hornblende abounds. In the St.-David’s axis gneiss 
is absent. Having searched the series from top to bottom, with the 
assistance of Dr. Hicks’s sections, I have been unable to detect 
schist of any kind, the “ quartz-schists ” originally described being 
really quartzites and granitoid rooks. On the other side we may 
set the fact that these granitoid rocks are very similar to the 
“ granite ” so largely developed in Swinyard’s Hill, the Worcester- 
shire Beacon, and the North Hill. In the present state of our 
knowledge I cannot venture to express a more definite opinion. 

Professor Bonney, P.K.8., has independently observed the Pebi- 
dian rooks of Malvern, and he permits me to say that he agrees 
with me in my general conclusion as to their age. The following 
microscopic notes are kindly furnished by him : — 

** (1) The prevailing type at the Herefordshire Beacon. — K rock 
of sedimentary origin. A ground-mass of very finely granular aspect, 
composed of earthy matter thickly interspersed with extremely 
minute microliths, probably of felspar, through which are scattered 
a few rather larger fragments of felspar, or quartz, or both ; some 
minute epidote is also present. The specimen belongs to a type 

* This is probabW the “aotinolite” of Murchison (*Silaria/1867, p. 65, 
note ). I am indebted to Mr. Allport for the identification. 
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common among indurated rather flinty slates with little cleavage. 
There are some smaller infiltration-veins of quartz (?). 

“ (2) East of Herefordshire Beacon . — Belongs to a group of 

rocks about which it is dMcult to he certain. The ground-mass is 
minutely cryptoorystaUine, with small grains of epidote in cracks 
and irregular dusters, and with numerous scattered grains of quartz 
and felspar ; these are generally rather ragged at the edge and 
irregular in form. Here and there patches of the ground-mass are 
more coarsely crystalline. The rock iut some respects resemhles 
certain ‘ porphyroids,’ examples of which occur at High Sharpley, 
Charnwood iForest ; hut on the whole I think it rather more like a 
true quartz-f elsite, and very likely an intrusive rock. 

(3) Lilleshall Hill (quarry on S.W. side, on or near the 
strike of the summit beds). — One of the indurated slate or Haile- 
fiinta group ; consists apparently of minute granules and perhaps 
microliths of felspar and fibres of a pale greenish chloritic mineral 
(showing bright colours with crossing Sicols) with a somewhat 
parallel arrangement ; opacite and ferrite are scattered here and there 
about the slide. The structure is not unlike that of some of the 
flinty slates of Charnwood. 

“ (4) Nun's Well^ Si. David's . — One of the same group, but 
perhaps a little more altered. The rocks seem to be full of excep- 
tionally small microliths (some, however, may be fine fragments) of 
quartz, felspar, and perhaps epidote.” 

DiScttsbion, 

Dr. Hicks quite agreed with the author in his conclusions as to 
the Pebidian age of the beds in question. 

Mr. Kebpiitg said that he had been much struck with the resem- 
blance between the Salopian and Malvernian rocks during recent 
visits to those districts. 
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38. On a new Thekiobont Bepthe (Clioehizodon obenbeegeseis, 
Twehetr.) from the Uppee Pbemian Cepeieeeoes Sandstones of 
Kaegalinsk, near Oeenbeeg in Soeth-easteen Eessia. By W. 
H. Twelveteees, Esq., F.L.S., E.G.S. (Read April 14, 1880.) 

The fossil to be described in this paper was found, in the summer of 
1879, in the copper-mine of Roshdestvensk, about thirty miles N. 
of the town of Orcnbcrg. The mine forms one of several groups 
known collectively as the mines of Kargalinsk. The steppe in 
which it is situate is composed of Upper Permian beds of marl 
and sandstones resting upon limestone containing Zcchstein fossils. 
Copper-mines in this steppe have been worked from time immemorial. 
Organic remains are only found in the runs of copper-ore and 
are everywhere absent from the bare sandstones. I have resided 
several years in the neighbourhood and am acquainted only with 
the following : — 


Calami tea 
Lepidodendron. 

Leaves of Aroides crassispathat 
Kutorga. 

Conifer trunks and twigs. 

UniOi sp., allied to II. umhonaftiSi 
Fischer. 


Amhlypterus, sp^ 

PlatysomuSy sp. 

Remains of Labyrinth odonts. 
Remains of Sauriana undetermined, 
including Ekopalodon^ Fischer, 
and Deuterosaurus, Eiehwald. 


Descrijptlon, 

The fragment under consideration is a portion of a reptilian jaw*, 
apparently comprising parts of the maxillary and premaxillary 
bones. When it first came into my possession it only presented to 
view vertical sections of the roots of the canine and molars split 
down longitudinally. Experimental chiselling disclosed the fine 
canine crown (c), besides the crown of an incisor (i) and crowns 
of two of the molars (m 5 & 6). The form and implantation of 
the roots had already led me to the conclusion that the animal 
belonged to the Theriodont order ; and this inference was confirmed 
by the appearance of the canine and incisor crowns. 

Between the canine and incisor is a diastema or toothless interval 
of *37 inch. The latter slants backwards and outwards. Its crown 
is of a triangular form, and I am unable to detect any trace of ser- 
ration ; though it must be confessed that the anterior edge is not 
quite in a state to admit of a positive assertion. The tooth is not 
susceptible of further development from the matrix without risk of 
injury to the canine. 

* Kindly given to me by Mr. Thos. Rickard, who has for several years 
studied the geology of the Kargalinsk strata and the conditions of the copper 
in their rocks. 




Proceeding to the canine a fine recurved tooth is exhibited (c). 
It is thickest at the base of the crown and somewhat compressed 
laterally, though less so than the canines of any other Theriodonts 
that I have seen. Its posterior edge bears no sign of serration or 
crenulation. The interior is too mineralized to show reliably details 
of structure. Its exterior is faintly marked longitudinally. The 
root not being split quite in the median plane, the pulp -cavity is not 
displayed ; but the form of the socket and of the implanted fang is 
instructively shown. The former is a cavity slightly narrowing 
towards its closed termination, and the root follows the same shape. 
The significance of such mode of implantation has been finely shown 
by Prof. Owen in his description of fragmentary indications of a 
huge kind of Theriodont reptile (Titanosuchus ferox, Ow.) from the 
Cape of Good Hope^. The present fossil is a remarkably good illus- 
tration of the views propounded in that memoir, and I am greatly 
indebted to its illustrious author for the guidance thereby afforded 
me. Not only the canine, but the molars too, which differ from the 

* Quart. Jouni. Geol. Soc. voL xxxv. May 1879, pp. 189 et seq. 
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incisor in form as well as position, are inserted in separate sockets, 
which, together with the contained roots, taper to a more or less 
blunt but closed extremity. 

m 1 is the root immediately behind the canine, from which it is 
not divided by any appreciable interspace. It is the longest molar 
root preserved. 

m 2 d; 3 are smaller and more slender roots exhibiting the 
elongated pulp-cavity, pointed extremity and closed sockets very 
decisively. Much the same may be said of m 4. 

wi 5 is the first we come to showing its crown, which was trans- 
versely broken in treating the fossil. It is small, subconical and 
directed backwards. Its anterior contour, which describes the greatest 
convex curve, is sharply serrated. Its root rises perpendicularly 
into a narrow socket, narrowing as it ascends. 

m 6 is a larger molar, also exposing part of its crown, which seems 
to be of the same general shape and to have the same serration as 
that of m 5, but it is more swollen. Viewing the longitudinal outline 
of its root, there appears to me to be a very slight constriction or 
tendency to the formation of a cervix dividing the crown from the 
fang. The termination of this fang and its closed socket is less 
acuminate than in the preceding teeth, m 7 is a root not essentially 
different from m 6. 

m 8 presents a complete longitudinal section of root and crown 
from the apex of the crown to the base of the fang. It evidences 
a backward slant of the crown and, as it seems to me, a barely per- 
ceptible constriction at the base of the latter. It exemplifies the 
closed socket quite as clearly as the other teeth ; but the root gains 
a little in width upwards. At the base the comers are rounded off, 
and the base-line is punched up a little, so as to cause a slight undu- 
lation in the basal outline ; and this corresponds to a similar wave in 
the basal outline of the pulp-cavity, which is large and conoidal, a 
facsimile of the root itself. The cavity is produced as a linear 
trace into the crown, m 9, partly preserved, resembles in form 
m 7, and m 10 is only a fragment. 






Incisor. 

Canine. 






in. 

in. 

Extraalveolar length (crown) . 



■38 

1-3 

From alveolar margin to end of fang (root) 


... 

1*1 




Total 


... 

2*4 




Molars. 





1. 

2. 3. 4. 

6. 6. 7. 

8. 

9. 10. 



in. 

in. in. in. 

in. in. in. 

in. 

in. in. 


Crown .., 

1 * • • 

... ... ... 

... -4 ... 

•29 

• •• ••• 


Boot 

. -76 

•41 -4 -48 

«46 -44 -38 

•35 

•36 




Total 

^ 

•64 




I have now passed in review the teeth seriatim. They point, in my 
opinion, to the location of the animal to which they belonged in the 
Q^eriodont order* The excessive obliquity of the root of the canine 
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and the absence of the well-marked club-shaped outline characterizing 
the crowns of teeth of Rhojpalodon, Fischer, are the reasons which 
have mainly influenced me in keeping it apart from that genus. In 
lihopalodon^ too, I have noticed a greater smoothness and more finely 
marked superficies of enamel. Venturing thus to distinguish it 
generically, and necessarily specifically, I submit the name of Clio- 
rhizodon orenhurgensuy in allusion to its contracting roots terminating 
in closed sockets, and to the government in Bussia in which it was 
found. 

Discussion.' 

Prof. Eupeet Jones referred to the finding of reptilian remains 
in the dolomitic conglomerate of Bristol. It had been asserted that 
continental beds with similar reptiles were Permian, while it was 
now known that the former were Triassic: and he thought it 
should not be too hastily assumed that these Eussian beds were 
Permian. 

Prof. Boyd Dawkins said that the great feature of the Secondary 
rooks was the evolution of the Eeptilia. The discovery, then, of so 
highly organized a group as Theriodonts was rather a reason for 
regarding these rocks as Secondary. 

Prof. Seeley said ho really did not know what a Theriodont was, 
and did not believe that, as a division of the Eeptilia, the Therio- 
dontia had any existence. What the specimen on the table was he 
could not say; and he did not think it was perfect enough for 
description. 

Mr. Hulke thought the specimen too obscure for forming an 
opinion at once. He concurred with Prof. Seeley's remarks as 
to the dubious value of the Theriodontia as a natural family of 
reptiles. When the subject was some time since brought before the 
Society by Prof. Owen, he had stated that even teeth of the ij/wawo- 
d(m present characteristics supposed to be Theriodont. 

The Pkesident said the teeth of these so-called Theriodonts were 
very different from those of the Thecodontosaurus and Falmomurvjs 
of the Bristol conglomerate ; but it was doubtful what was the true 
age of these so-caUed Permians. 
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39. On the Discovert of the Pla.ce where PAiiBoiiTHic Implements 
were made at Crateoei). By F. C. J. Sptjbrell, F.G.S. (Bead 
June 23, 1880.) 

[Plate XXIL] 

In the large chalk-pit at Crayford, Kent, and in the adjoining 
brick-pits I have noticed for some time flint flakes which I was 
unable to convince myself belonged to the brick-earths in which 
they were found, believing, from their shape, colour, and mineral 
condition, that they had come from another stratum of the river- 
deposits. 

I, however, watched regularly, with great care, and during the 
late winter found a few flakes which, from their appearance, I felt 
belonged to the gently deposited brick-earths in which they lay ; but 
they were solitary and rare, and it was not until the beginning of 
March last that, on the removal of a part of the face of the cliff, I 
came upon a dense layer of chips, specimens of which are exhibited. 


Fig. 1 . — Section of Cliff at Crayford, 
(Scale inch to 1 foot.) 



a. Layer of chips. h. Vegetable soil. c. Ohalk rubble. 

d. Chalk. -f -1- Bones of Bhimeeros, 


The sands and clays constituting the brick-earths of Crayford, lie 
under a low cliff of chalk and Thanet Sand, with a cap of gravel known 
as Dartford-Heath gravel. This ancient cliff (fig. 1) has in parts 
been worn lower than others ; at one of these spots, where the wear- 
ing has invaded the chalk itself, the brick-earths are exposed lying 
against the chalk, which is much weathered and has the face covered 
with chalk-rubble ; at the base of this section is a step in the chalk 
cliff, and a sort of foreshore seems to have been formed, consisting 
here of hard sand, and there of small heaps of flint stones brought 
down from the cliff above by aerial action. It is on one of these 
small slopes of sand that the layer of flakes was found. The upper- 
most edge of the area covered by them is about thirty-six feet from 
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the present surface, the lowest nearly six feet lower. This area was 
thickly covered with chips for the space of about ten feet north and 
south, and, as far as 1 know at present, fifteen feet east and west, 
or parallel to the cliff ; but I expect that it will be found to extend 
further. 

The fragments of flint lay touching each other, in parts to a thick- 
ness of several inches, and had fallen so lightly that in several places 
there were minute cavities underneath the mass of larger and flatter 
flakes. 

A few small pieces of bone were found immediately beneath the 
layer ; but above could be seen fine specimens, and smaller ones in 
abundance, mostly incrusted with sand, cemented by iron oxide to 
the bones, and this occasionally included one or more flakes in the 
mass (fig. 2). Chips are found connected together by the same means. 

Fig. 2, — A Flint Flake which has been used at the side and butt end^ 
adherent^ by its upper surface^ to a portion of the sandy matrix 
in which it was found imbedded. Natural size. 



The flakes, when first taken from the sand, are in most cases quite 
now and clean, always so on the lower side, very slightly discoloured 
with dust or iron on the upper. Many are studded with small con- 
cretions of white carbonate of lime. 

Though the workman had abundance of material to work on, he 
seems to have found the flints very obstinate, as may bo seen from 
the difficulty he had in procuring good heart pieces of flint and the 
patient way he chipped away the outside. 

That he worked on the spot is evident. As I noticed before, the 
flakes lie lightly on each other ; they are perfectly free from the 
slightest abrasion such as must have occurred had the edges rubbed 
over each other by the action of water ; they did not fall from the 
cliff into the water, for occasionally long flakes broken in two have 
been seen, which could not have occurred had water intervened ; 
a.J.G.S. No. 144. 2 p 
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and notably one large flake was found by me, the broken ends facing 
eaeb other as at the moment it fell and broke ! A few small concre- 
tions remain on the opposed faces to show that the fracture was 
previous to the discovery and not due to an accident since. 

Single flakes may be found above and below this layer, and it 
would therefore appear that the manufacture at this place was of 
long continuance. 

Notwithstanding that many flakes were carried to “ spoil ” whilst 
I was absent, and the fall of some earth with the fear that more 
may follow prevents my getting the whole of these remains, I have 
been able to piece many of these flakes, and to demonstrate that 
the object sought was the manufacture of haches, which has been 
conlirmed by my digging out, on the 23rd of April last, the broad 
end of a flint hache, in the presence of Prof. Boyd Dawkins, whom 
I had asked to visit the place ; and later I recovered the rest of the 
implement. 

Some of the smaller chips leave no doubt that, besides those 
coarser operations of blocking out, very fine work indeed was 
attempted. 

All the parent stones have been derived from those found at hand 
and washed out of the clifl? or fallen from it ; not one had been 
rolled or dug out of the chalk by the workman, and all were slightly 
stained ‘by iron before being used. 

If I did not find the hammer, I found some such tool ; but such 
pebbles as were required for the puipose could easily be obtained of 
various qualities from the Dartford Gravel above. Pints used for 
striking were found, however. 

The bones with which tb<\se traces of man are associated are those 
of the brick-earth of Crayford in general, so completely described by 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins ; but one 8pecimen,which was found a few inches 
over the flints, is worthy of notice, being part of the distal end of 
the lower jaw of JRhinoceros tichorhinus, with four milk-teeth and 
the thin alveolar edges of the recently shed outer incisors uncrushed. 
The rest of that row of teeth were afterwards found about 1 8 inches 
off the first, the ends of the jaw having been rounded. Prom the 
body of the jaw had been extracted one uncut tooth of the coming 
series, which lay about a foot from the last ; numerous splinters of 
the large bones lay around, and suggested their having been broken 
for food. 

In the second section which I have preimred (fig. 3) is shown the 
relation of this deposit to other deposits of the same river in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

The oldest known to me is the widely spread tract of Dartford 
Gravel (a), extending many miles on either side of the present river 
Thames and bearing a definite relation on its northern as well as 
its southern confines to the course of that river. It is to be found 
resting with remarkable regularity on a level of about 98 feet above 
the ordnance datum line, whatever stratum it may rest on, though 
in pockets or pipes it occasionally descends lower. Its greatest 
thickness is about 35 feet. It is irregularly stratified ) but as it 
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has been repeatedly noticed in 
the Geological Society's Jour- 
nal, I shall not further de- 
scribe it. 

This gravel contains palaso- 
lithic implements. Some years 
ago I found a hache* in situ 
in it, on Dartford Heath, which 
is now in the British Museum ; 
and this has been followed by 
Mr. C. C. S. Books (of Tho 
Bowman’s Lodge, Dartford 
Heath) obtaining, last year, 
another from the same gravel, 
not quite so deep, however, 
and about 25 feet further 
south. I have found a few 
flakes, all bearing a general 
resemblance to each other in 
mineral character; and it is 
from this gravel that 1 believe 
some of the flakes that have 
been found in the brick-earths 
below have boon derived. 

It appears that the river 
afterwards left this level and 
descended not less than 180 
feet (perhaps more than 200), 
cutting a deep channel, of which 
the cliff in my first section 
(fig. 1 j is a result. When at 
its lowest, the river must have 
been comparatively a small 
one. The river then began to 
rise slowly until the water 
attained, if it did not exceed, 
its old supremacy. 

It was during this rise that 
tho brick-earths were deposited, 
some of which, containing ele- 
phant remains, have been found 
resting on chalk in the bed of 
the Thames in Erith Rands, 
about forty feet below the 
datum line. 

Then the water retreated 
again, washing away much of 

^ Figured in Mr. J. Evans’s ‘An- 
cient Stone Implements/ p. 582. 
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the upper layers of brick-earth, and giving much of the present form 
and slope to the lower part of the valley. At its close came down 
rushes of gravel, chiefly from the highest bed, crashing into the 
softer layer beneath, and making festoons and loops when seen in 
section; this is known by the name of « trail,” and accumulated 
lower down in large banks, on which rests the alluviam of the pre- 
historic time. 

EXPLANATION OE PLATE XXII. 

Flint flakes found at Crayford, replaced in their relative positions around the 
hifohe, which lies within, fprming a restoration of the block of flint as picked up 
on the neighbouring foreshore before being worked. Many of the constituent 
flakes have been used. (The flake marked “J. L.”wa8 found by Sir John 
Lubbock after the other fragments had been pieced together.) 

DiscirssiOK. 

Prof. PsESTWicH observed that this case was analogous to those 
of the Somme valley, where we had an upper- and a lower-level 
gravel with flint implements. He remarked on the great interest 
and novelty of the work of Mr. Spurrell. 

Mr. Evans thought the discovery threw much light upon the 
relations of the beds and the manufacture of the flints. He called 
attention to the difference between the flakes from the brick-earths 
and the implements from the upper gravel. Many of the flint flakes 
were carefully wrought, and seemed to have been intended for flint 
knives. The Crayford deposit resembles that of Mencheoourt, in 
which similar flakes and bones of R. tixkorhinus had been found. 

Prof, Bonnet called attention to the fact that the incrustations 
and colour-stains passed over the cracks in the cases where the frag- 
ments had been fitted together to make a block. This perplexed 
him, and he could not help doubting whether the latter were not 
fractures caused by natural action, and not by the hand of palaeo- 
lithic man. 

Prof, Httohes saw difficulties in the way of accepting the evidence 
without further explanations. The fiakes were left together, while 
the gravel and sand told of transporting currents. Moreover the 
flakes were not in the same condition as the other remains said to 
have been procured from the same formation ; while the flints from 
which the flakes were struck did seem to have belonged, when 
whole, to that formation*. 

Mr. Ckarleswobth mentioned a deposit at Hackney where im- 
plements were being found with Cyreim fluminalu, 

Mr. Spttbbell replied that some stains had commenced before the 
specimen was worked, while others were formed afterwards. 

* \Rote . — ^I am permitted to state in a note that since offering the above 
critioiBm on the evidence laid before the Society, I have examined the locality 
with Mr. Spurrell and have seen that the difficulties which occurred to me can 
be explain^ away by reference to the peculiar conditions of deposit at the foot 
of aonalk cUfT, and that, having dug out many specimens with my own hands, I 
am convinced that the flakes are the work of man and that they do occur under 
at least 37 feet of the Crayford sand and gravel with the remains of Bhinooeraa 
Ac.— T. M‘K H.] 
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40. On some new Cbetaceous CoMAxuLiB. By P. Hekberx Gabpenxbb, 
M.A., Assistaiit Master at Eton College. (Bead June 23, 1880*) 

(Communicated by Prof. P. M. Duncan, M.B. Lond., F.B.S., V.P.Q-.S.) 

[Plate XXIII.] 

Ib tlie following pages I have described some new Cretaceous Coma- 
tulce which have been placed at my disposal for this purpose since 
the publication of my paper on British Secondary Comatulce in the 
February Number of this Journal (vol. xxxvi. pp. 36-56, pi. v.). 

Two of the new species belong to the cabinet of the Bev. P. B. Brodie, 
M.A., F.G.S., who courteously offered them to me for description. 
The other three are in the Geological Collection of the British 
Museum, and (as before) I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Henry 
Woodward, F.B.S., and of Mr. B. Etheridge, Junr., for the oppor- 
tunity of examining them. To all of these gentlemen iny best 
thanks are due. 

1. Abxedob perfokaxa, n. sp. (PI. XXIII. fig. 2.) 

The centrodorsal is a thick pentagonal disk with steep sides and 
a hollowed dorsal surface (fig. 2, 6). At the bottom of the hollow 
is an irregular central opening, and on its sloping sides are five others, 
radially disposed and separated by faint grooves. There are about 
fifty deep cirrhus-sockets, arranged rather irregularly ; those which 
are best preserved show traces of striated margins and have small 
articular ridges crossing them at or slightly above the middle, which 
are pierced by the transversely oval openings of the oirrhus-canals 
(fig. 2, c). The ventral surface (fig. 2, a) is marked by various pits 
and hollows, but is tolerably flat on the whole, except that one of 
the radial areas falls away very much toward the periphery. The 
basal grooves are indistinct, with nearly parallel sides, which show 
faint traces of plication here and there ; and the central cavity is 
irregularly five-rayed, with uneven margins and slight indications of 
radial ribs on its walls like those of A, paradoxa, interradial 
ribs of which are absent in this specimen. 

Diameter 11 1 mm. ; height 5 mm. 

Locality » The (Upper) Chalk, Margate. Wetherell Collection, 
British Museum. 

Jtemarks, The somewhat worn specimen described above resem- 
bles A,paradoxa in general appearance, but lacks the keyhole-shaped 
opening in the cirrhus-sockets characteristic of this species and of 
A, rugosa (fig. 4). One socket, it is true, has a central somewhat 
keyhole-shaped pit ; but I believe this to be artificial. The rim 
around the opening of the axial canal has been worn away, and the 
opening thereby united with the deepest part of the dorsal ligament- 
pit which lies just beneath it; while the two disconnected ends of 
the articular ridge stand up on either side of the composite pit thus 
produced, so that the socket has somewhat the appearance of those 
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of A.joaradoxa or A. rugosa. On the other hand I have seen no 
cirrhus-sooket in either of these species which shows any trace of 
an articular ridge surrounding a central opening. A considerable 
proportion of each socket (fig. 4) is occupied by the large keyhole- 
shaped pit. The opening of the axial canal was probably at the 
bottom of this pit, while there are small lateral elevations causing 
the constrictions of its sides that may be the disconnected ends of a 
transverse articular ridge. But I have been unable to satisfy myself 
that they are so, while it is unlikely that such an appearance would 
be always artificial. In any case, the appearance of the sockets, as 
wo find them now, forms a good distinction between A, 'paradoxa 
and A, rvgosa^ on the one hand, and A. perforata with the remaining 
Cretaceous Antedons on the other. The latter species also differs 
from the two former ones in having six large and distinct openings 
at the dorsal pole, and not a simple five-rayed impression. The 
presence of the radial ribs on the walls of the axial cavity gives it 
an intermediate position between them; for while there are no 
ribs at all in A. rugosa^ there are both interradial and radial ones in 
A. paradoxa. The radial ribs, the plaiting of the basal grooves, 
the depth of the cirrhus-sockets, and the form of their articular 
surfaces distinguish A. perforata from A. Lundgreni^ to which we 
will now pass on. 

2. Antedon Ltjndoreni, n. sp. (PI. XXIII. fig. 3.) 

The centrodorsal is irregularly hemispherical, with a rounded 
pentagonal outline, and is nearly covered by ten vortical rows of 
cirrhus-sockets (fig. 3, 6, c). Each row is separated from its neigh- 
bours by more or less distinct ridges, and contains two or three 
sockets which have striated margins and minute central perforations. 
The precise shape of the articular surfaces is difiicult to make out ; 
it is most like that to be described immediately in A, striata (fig. 5). 
llather to one side of the apex is an irregular hole with constricted 
sides. The ventral surface (fig. 3, a) is flat with indistinct basal 
grooves, the sides of which show no traces of plication, which would 
probably have been preserved had it existed, as the striation of the 
cirrhus-sockets is visible. 

One of the grooves is occupied by a small prismatic basal, the outer 
end of which reaches the margin of the centrodorsal so as to appear 
externally (fig. 3, c). From its narrow inner end diverge two small 
bony bars. One of these, the right in the figure (3, a), is followed 
by two others, but the rest of the margin of the axial opening is 
rather irregular. Were it complete with all the basals in situ, it 
would evidently be decagonal and closely resemble the corresponding 
part in Goldfuss’s figure of A. paradoxa*. Just outside the margin of 
the opening are five small, but double radial pits. Each of these is 
very shallow and more or less separated into two parts by a tangenr 
tial division, just as represented in Goldfuss’s figure. The central 
cavity is tolerably deep, without any ribs on its walls. 

* Petrefacta Germaniaj, Taf. li. fig. 1, h 
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Diameter 6 mm. ; height nearly 2*6 mm* 

Locality. The (Upper) Chalk, Margate. Wetherell Collection, 
British Museum. 

MemarJcs. The form and regular arrangement of the cirrhus-sockets 
and the want of plication of the basal grooves distinguish this species 
from both A. paradooca and A, rugosa. The specimen described is 
of special interest from the proof which it furnishes of the correctness 
of Lundgren’s explanation * of the so-called ‘ ambulacra ’ of A. para- 
doxa as the grooves in which the basals are lodged, I have much 
pleasure therefore in naming the spebies after him. 

3. Antbdon stbiata, n. sp. (PI. XXIIL fig. 5.) 

The centrodorsal is a roughly circular thick disk with steep sides 
and a deopish hollow at the dorsal pole, on the sloping wall of which 
is a faint trace of a stellate impression (fig. 5, c). It bears numerous 
cirrhus-sockets in four or five irregularly alternating rows, probably 
about forty in all, if the portion concealed by the matrix be allowed 
for. They have a circular or oval shape, the largest reaching nearly 
2 mm. in diameter. Each is a deepish hollow with a very distinctly 
striated rim, and at or just above the middle a small opening, which 
is usually somewhat elongated transversely and has slight elevations 
around its ends (fig. 5, c). These are seen in the best-preserved 
sockets t/O be the more ])rominent parts of a tliick articular rim 
which surrounds the opening of the cirrhus-canal (fig. 6 , d). 

The ventral surface is very flat and rather obscured by the matrix, 
which occupies the stellate central cavity and conceals the inner ends 
of the basal grooves. These seem to have been pear-shaped, and 
their sides show no indications of plaiting, which, had it existed, 
would have been preserved like the striae of the cirrhus-sockets. 

Diameter nearly mm, ; height 4| mm. 

Locality. The (Upper) Chalk, Dover. British-Museum Collec- 
tion. 

jRemarJes, This species has a considerable superficial resemblance 
to A. rvgosa, but its centrodorsal is rather higher and bears more 
cirrhi, the sockets of which are quite difierent from those of that type. 
They are more like those of A. Lundgreni, but are arranged quite 
differently and are far more distinctly striated. In A, phalangium 
of the Mediterranean the margins of the cirrhus-sockets are quite 
plain ; but the articular rim around the opening of the axial canal 
has very much the same shape that it has in A. striata. 

4. Aktedok xaticirra, n. sp. (PI. XXIII. fig. 6.) 

The centrodorsal is roughly hemispherical with a pentagonal 
outline, and bears eight cirrhus-sockets in a single incomplete row 

* “ Om on Comaster och on Aftychm fran Kopingc,” Ofversigt af Kongl. 
Yetenskaps-Akademiens Fdrhandlingar, 1874, p. 65. 
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(fig, fi, 6, c). The dOTsal pole is smooth atid slightly flattened. Most 
of the sockets, are large and pear-shaped with the small end down- 
wards, the largest being nearly 2| by mm. An articular ridge' 
crosses the broadest part and widens out in the centre round the 
transTerse opening of the axial canal. The margins of the sockets 
are coarsely striated. 

The ventral surface has a shallow and irregular central cavity, 
with traces of small radial extensions (fig. 6, «). The basal grooves 
are well marked, with high parallel walls that stand up above the 
level of the intervening radial areas, which are more or less irregu- 
larly hollowed (fig. 6, c). 

Diameter 4 mm. ; height about 3| mm. 

Locality, The Chalk of Wylye, in Wiltshire. Both this and the 
following species belong to the cabinet of the Rev. P. B. Brodie, 
M.A., F.G.S., who has kindly placed them in my hands for descrip- 
tion. 

Remarks, The few but largo cirrhus-sockets of this species and 
its deeply cut basal grooves distinguish it very markedly from the 
other fossil Comatulce. The sockets of A. paradooca are sometimes 
as long, but they have entirely different articular surfaces (fig. 4). 

5. Aktedon inctjrva, n. sp. (PI. XXIII. fig. 1.) 

The centrodorsal is hemispherical, with a pentagonal outline, and 
is almost completely covered by about forty -five polygonal cirrhus- 
sockets, arranged in five or six more or less irregularly alternating 
rows. At the dorsal pole is a trace of a stellate impression (fig. 1, 6). 
The margins of the sockets are striated, and the transversely oval 
opening of the central canal seems to have had a rim with raised 
ends as in A, striata (fig. 5, d). 

The sides of the radial pentagon are rather curved inwards, so that 
it does not quite cover the centrodorsal (fig. 1, a), while its angles 
project slightly beyond the edge. The outer dorsal surfaces of the 
radials are just visible, especially at the angles, where they are 
turned upwards and separated by small rounded basals that project 
slightly outwards, so as to be visible when the calyx is viewed from 
either above or below (fig. 1, a, h). 

The articular faces of the radials are high relatively to their 
width and much curved from above downwards, as well as from side 
to side (fig. 1, c, d). Only one of them is at all free from the 
matrix. It shows a considerable enlargement of the ventral rim of 
the axial canal, from which a median ridge runs upwards to meet a 
wide notch between the muscle-plates, while two others run up- 
wards and outwards to separate the muscular fossee from those for 
the interarticular ligaments. The form of the central funnel is 
stellate, but somewhat irregular ; for at three of the angles there is 
no notch between the muscle-plates of two adjacent radials, while 
at two others these notches are visible, owing to the tips of the plates 
being somewhat everted. 
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Diameter 4 j mm. 

Locality, The Upper Greensand, Blackdown. Collection of the 
Bev. P. B. Brodie, M.A., F.G.8. 

BmarlcB, This is a very singular type, as it presents a com- 
bination of several characters which are more or less distinctive 
of various other Cretaceous species and of some recent ones. In 
its general facies this fossil resembles the corresponding part of 
A, celtica and A, Eschricl^tii of the Noi;th-Atlantic basin, ^e latter 
species is the more like it, having a hemispherical centrodorsal with 
a pentagonal outline and very similar articular faces, including the 
enlargement of the ventral rim of the axial canal. The two types 
differ, however, in points of detail, such as the lateral curvature of 
the articular faces of A, incurva^ so that the radials do not com- 
pletely cover the centrodorsal ; and they show a small outer dorsal 
surface, the flanks of which are upturned above the outer ends of 
the basals. Both these characters are common to A, semiglobosa and 
A, cequimarginata. In the former species, however, the upper 
ends of the apposed lateral edges of the radials stand out more 
prominently than in A, inmrva; while the articular faces of 
A, cequimarginata have a very straight slope and lack the ventral 
intermuscular notch which occurs in A. incurva^ though the enlarge- 
ment of the upper rim of the axial canal is common both to it and 
to the recent A, Eschrichtii, 

The lateral curvature of the articular faces occurs in a new Pacific 
Antedon (otherwise very different), in A, lenticularis, A, italica, and 
in the so-called Hertha mystica * from the Cretaceous series of the 
island of lliigen. There is a further resemblance to this last species 
in the projection of the angles of the radial pentagon beyond the 
margin of the centrodorsal, so that they are visible when the calyx 
is viewed from below (fig. 1, h); but the ventral aspect of the 
calyx is very different from that of Hertha, in which the articular 
faces suddenly narrow very much near their ventral ends, while 
Hagenow could discover no external basals, such as we find in 
A. incurva. 

The close grouping of the cirrhus-sockets on the centrodorsal of 
this species, and the faint stellate impression at its dorsal pole, give 
it a certain resemblance to A, rotunda ; but its pentagonal shape is 
sufficient to distinguish it, apart from other slight differences. 

In the following table (p. 654) I have endeavoured to show 
the occurrence of characters belonging to this species in other 
Comatulce, 

* Von Hagenow, Monographie der Eiigen’schen Kreide-Versteinemngen ; 
II. Abtheilung, B^arien und Annulaten/' Neues tlahrb. f. Mineral. 1840, 
p. 664. 



Table showing the distribution of certain characters of k, incuira in other Comatulae, 



Outer dorsal surface small, with 
upturned flanks 
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I append a key to the vaiions species of Antedon from the English 
Chalk which have been described in this and in my preceding 
paper. 

Antedons /rom the English Chalk, 


I. Cirrhus-sockets with a keyhole-ehaped pit. 

A. Centrodorsal cavity has ribbed walls 1. J.j^aradoxa. 

B. Walls of centrodor sal cavity plain 2. A.rugom, 

II. Cirrhus-sockets have an oval articular surface slightly 

elevated at the ends. 

C. Ten vertical rows of cirrhus-sockets 8. LundgrenL 

D. Sockets numerous in alternating horizontal 

rows 4. A. striata, 

III. Cirrhus-sockets have a transverse articular ridge. 

E. Sockets numerous in irregular rows. Six aper- 

tures at dorsal pole ; 6. A,jperforata, 

F. Few sockets in one incomplete row. Dorsal pole 

imperforate 6. A.laticirra, 


In conclusion, I wish to say a few words on a morphological 
subject which was alluded to in my previous paper (pp. 37, 38), 
and has recently gained in interest from the writings of Messrs. 
Wachsmuth and Springer. 

In recent Gomatulce^ as in Pentacrinus, the lowest portions of the 
coelom of the arms are lodged in the median ventral furrows of their 
skeleton, which terminate in those of the rays. The latter are 
continued down the inner faces of the first radials, where they are 
more or less completely converted into canals that end blindly 
against the upper surface of the centrodorsal. They are some- 
times received into five radid pits, which are very deep in 
certain fossil Comatulce, This is the case in Ant. Betzii^ in which 
they remain outside and separate from the median cavity of the 
centrodorsal that lodged the chambered organ, being shut off from 
it by vertical partitions. In A. semiglohosa the central cavity is 
united (perhaps by accident) with the five others round it and has 
a stellate appearance, while there is a similar stellate pit on the 
under surface of the centrodorsal. Stellate dorsal pits slightly 
smaller in size occur in other fossil Comatvilce ; these are far larger 
than was necessary merely to transmit the vascular axis of the 
larval stem, continued downwards from the chambered organ. One 
is led to suspect, therefore, that they gave passage, not only to this 
central axis, but also to five radial extensions of the body-cavity 
around it, the radial pits of other Comatulce being here represented 
by real perforations through the substance of the centrodorsal. 

The condition of Ant. jnvrforata tends to support this view. On 
its ventral surface (PI. XXIIl. fig. 2, a) the radial pits are more or loss 
confluent Vith the central cavity, but dorsally (fig. 2, h) there are 
six separate openings, a central one and five others around it cor- 
responding to the radial extensions of the axial cavity above. 

This question is of interest in reference to the hypothesis recently 
put forward by Messrs. 'Wachsmuth and Springer*, “that the 

♦ “Eevision of the Palasocrinoidoa. — Part i.,” Proceed. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Philad. 1879, p. 15 (separate copy). 
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ooliunn was in some cases, and perhaps more or less in the Pal^o- 
crinoids generally, subservient to respiration.” According to these 
authors, some of the Palmoorinoids had hydrospires like those of 
the Blastoids ; but there are a large number of fbrms in which no 
trace of them has as yet been discovered. They suggest therefore 
that the complex stem which many of the Palffiocrinoids possess 
was a means of communication between the water outside and the 
internal organs of the body for some purpose,” probably respiratory. 
In some groups, such as the PlatycrinidaB, the stem is destitute of 
any internal structure, but is simply pierced by a very small central 
canal, which lodged the vascular axis. This canal is of very small 
size in Pentacrinm ; but it is sufficient to contain six vessels, a 
central one and five peripheral ones, which in the nodal joints send 
branches into the cirrhi. In the fossil Pentacrini the central canal 
of the stem is very small, just as in the recent species. It is also 
small in EncrinuSy and its upper end is enclosed by the circlet of 
five under basals, each of which bears a slight pit on its ventral 
surface. These pits, which are radial in position, are the dorsal ends 
of the furrows that descend the sloping ventral faces of the radials. 
At the margin of the calyx they are continuous with the more or 
less distinct grooves along the ventral surface of the skeleton of the 
rays and arms, just as in Comatula and Pentacrinus, The radial pits 
of Encrinus are thus precisely homologous with those on the upper 
surface of the centrodorsal in Comatula, If, instead of being pits, 
they were perforations through the under basals, the lower surface 
of the calyx would show five large apertures surrounding a central 
one, instead of that central one only. 

This condition, or a parallel one, is precisely what we do find in 
some fossil Crinoids. In Nannocrinus and MyrtiUocrinus * the 
body is pentamerous, but the stem only tetramerous; and there 
are five apertures on the under surface of the calyx. Judged by the 
standard of Pentacrinus and RhizocrinuSy the central one is more than 
large enough to have lodged the vascular axis ; while there are four 
peripheral ones which lodged, I believe, downward prolongations of 
the coelom. In one species of Epactocrinvs (E, antiquus) the base 
of the calyx has five separate apertures, while in another (E, irregu- 
laris) there is but one large cruciform opening taking up nearly the 
whole of the top stem-joint. This looks as if the central aperture 
had fused with the four peripheral ones. The same must have been 
the case in CupressocrinuSy in which the under surface of the calyx 
shows a four- or five-rayed perforation, while the stem-joints have 
four or five separate openings around a large central one. This 
is relatively far larger than that of a Pentacrinus^temy and is 
sometimes four- or five-lobed, as if corresponding to the four or five 
peripheral vessels of the vascular axis. What, then, could have been 
lodged in the peripheral canals of the stem but tubular exten- 
sions of the body-cavity homologous with those which end on the 
centrodorsal piece of most Comatulce? In Ant perforatay and 

* See QueoBtedt’s ‘ Petrefacteukunde Deutschlands/ Bd. iv. “ Asteriden und 
Kncriniden,” tab. 108 . 
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po8»iblj also in other species, they would seem to have extended 
into the larval stem. Whether they remained open after the stem 
was discarded, or whether their openings were closed up in the 
interior of the centrodorsal, must of course remain uncertain. 

It seems to me very probable that the large and subdivided 
internal cavities of the stems of Barycrinm and of the other genera 
mentioned by Wachsmuth and Springer may have contained water 
surrounding the central vascular axis, just as supposed above for 
Cujpressocrinus and for certain Comatulce. But these authors further 
suppose that ‘‘ there was ample communication with the surrounding 
water through the numerous branches at the base of the stem, aU 
of which are perforated. It is of course possible that the canals in 
the rootlets of these large stems were not solely occupied by the 
vessels, as is the case in the radicular cirrhi of Bhizocrinus ; but it 
seems to me far less likely that these canals opened at the ends of 
the rootlets, concealed as these were below the surface of the ooze. 
The water entering (?) the stem by these passages would hardly 
have been very useful for respiratory purposes. 

On the other hand it is not unlikely that the “ large pores near 
the base of the column, leading from without into the main cavity 
directly through the walls,” may have served to admit water into 
the stem and thence into the coelom. The observations of Wachs- 
muth and Springer that the complex perforated stems occur almost 
exclusively in those forms which are destitute of hydrospires, or of 
pores in the calyx, seem to point to this conclusion ; but there is 
another possible mode of communication between the ooelom and the 
exterior, to which they do not refer. 

All recent Crinoids known to us have very minute ciliated pores 
scattered over the perisome of the disk and the bases of the arms and 
leading into the coelom. Muller * has pointed out the correspondence 
of this system of pores with the hydrospires of the Cystids (e,y, 
Caryocrinus), and further research may reveal their presence in those 
Palseocrinoids in which no hydrospires have yet been discovered. 
So far as I know, they have not been looked for in these forms in the 
same positions that they occupy in recent Crinoids, these parts being 
rarely well preserved. In the recent species the pores are scattered 
about on the surface of the disk and arm-bases in the neighbourhood 
of the ambulacral grooves. When the perisome is plated as in Fen^ 
tacrinus and many Comatuloe the water-pores occur on some of the 
anambulacral plates which are close to the side plates of the grooves. 
In the Palseocrinoids, however, the surface of the body bearing the 
grooves was not the external surface, as it was covered in by the 
vault of rigid heavy plates. But there must have been a free ad- 
mission of water beneath this vault by the so-called ambulacral 
openings where the food-grooves of the arms extended over the disk 
' towards the subtegminal mouth. May not the areas of the body 
between these grooves have been provided with ciliated pores leading 
iiAo the coelom, like those of recent Crinoids ? 

* <'Ueber den Bau der Echinodermen,” Abhandl. d. kdnigl. Akad. d. 
Wiseensch. zu Berlin, 1854, p. 64 (separate copy). 
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JjkPmiaiiriTms and in the OomaHlm the watcr-porcs are numerous ; 
bat in Shimcrinua there is only one in each interradius, and in 
oorreapond^ce with them there are five open tubes depending from 
thft ‘water^vascular ring into the coelom. These water-tubes, which 
namerous in Pm^taerlnvA a^nd in the Oomatulix^ serve to 
udmit water into the ambulacral system. Wachsmuth’s observations 
ireiid^ ii probable that there were five in AetinocrmuB as in Mhito-^ 
Kay one not infer from this that there were five (or 
more) water-pores on the disk, through which water was admitted 
into the Ocelois} on its way to enter the ambulaoral ring by the Waters 
tnbest 

1« AkMm n. ifp^ from the tipper isheeasand, 

trodonal. and mdM pentegon. o, from ahore ; ^ from 

'C, from the side, interradial view ; d, from the eide^ r^idhil view, xd« , 

2. Jntetfon ^forata^ n. from the Upper Chalk, Kargate. 

dorsal, a, ventral surface ; 5, doraol surface. x2. c, eirrhiis-soeket, 
enlarged. 

3. Antedon JAmdgrmi^ n. sp., from the Upper Chalk, Margate. Centro- 

dorsal and single basal, a, ventral surface ; dorsal surface ;> o,from 
the side. x4. 

4. Cirrhus-Bockets of Anfedon rugom. 

6. AMedm etriata^ n. sp., from the Upper Chalk, Dover. Oentrodorsal. 
o, ventral surface; 6, dorsal surface; c, from the side. X3^ d, dr- 
rhus-socket, enlarged. 

0. Antedon tatidtra^ n. sp., from the Chalk of Wiltshire. OentrodorsaL 
0, ventral surface ; dorsal surface ; c, from the side, inteirxadial 
view. x6. 


e ** The Oral and Apical Systems of the Kchinoderms,” Quart. Journ. Microsc. 
Bdence, vol, xix. pp, 185, 186. 
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41 • Oi Zones 0/ Maeine Fossils im Calcifbrous Sakdstonb 
Bibkcbs of Fife. By Jas. W. Kiekby, Esq, (Head Juno 23, 
1880.) 

(Communicated by Prof. T. Bupert Jones, F.B.S., F.O.S.) 

The presence of marine beds in the Calciferous Sandstones of the 
cast of Scotland has been noticed by various authors. The officers 
of the Geological Survey, for example, draw attention to their 
occurrence in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh and in East Lothian^ 
in their memoirs of those districts*. The Eev. Thomas Brown 
also gives an account of several beds containing marine fossils in his 
paper on the Carboniferous strata of Fife t ; and, more recently, 
Mr, E. Etheridge, jun., has published a paper, in the Journal of this 
Society, on the Invertebrate fauna of the rocks of this scries in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh, which includes all the marine species known 
to him from that district :J:. 

As supplementary to these and other notices, I propose in this 
paper to describe the marine beds that I have met with in an ex- 
amination of the Calciferous Sandstones of the east of Fife. These 
beds I shall notice in their descending order of position, together 
with such details of the intermediate measures and fossils as may 
assist in the attainment of a general idea of the paleontology of the 
formation. 

In the east of Fife these rocks form the coast-line from near St, 
Monan’s, on by Fife Ness, to St. Andrew’s j but tbe most complete 
section is that exposed at tbeir first outcrop, at a point east of the 
first-named place to Anstruther, a distance of two miles or more. 
The strata of this section dip to the west, usually at a high angle, 
and the thickness exposed exceeds 3900 feet. Unfortunately at 
this depth the dip is reversed, so that the junction of the basement 
beds of tbe series with the underlying Old Bed Sandstone is not 
seen. To this extent the section is incomplete, and there is no other 
on the Fife coast to show what is here wanting ; so that there 
may possibly be marine strata of still earlier date in the Carboni- 
ferous series of the east of Scotland than any to be noticed in this 
paper, 

Notwithstanding the great thickness of strata shown in this 
section, the whole of it is probably included in tbe Cemeutstono 
Group” of tbe Geological Burvey. At least there is nothing seen 
like the lowest or <*Com8tone Group” as described by Prof, 
Geikie and his colleagues in the memoirs on the districts south of the 
Forth. The lowest strata exposed at Anstruther are pretty much 
the same in character as the measures above, though perhaps mth^ 

* eulogy of theKeighbourhood of Ediuborgh, 1861, pp. 18, 30, 146, 0ed* 
logy of East Bothisn, 1666, up. 28, 73. 

t Trans. Soci^y of Edinburgh, 1860, rol. xxiL pp. 398^400. Bee idio 
Qi^t. Jotun. Gedl. Soo. 1859, toL xt. p. 

I Quart. Journ. Qed» Soe. 187% vol, xx:dr, p. L 
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more argillaceous ; and the thin impure limestones or cement- 
stones occur witliin fifty feet or so of the outcrop of the lowest 
beds. 

PiTTBNWEEM AND Anstritthrr SECTION (See fig. 2, p. 671). 

The highest beds of the Calciferous Sandstones are seen to the 
east of the Coal Farm, midway between St. Monan^s and Pitten- 
weem, rising from beneath a thick, light-coloured, subcrystalline 
limestone (apparently equivalent to the Gilmerton Limestone of 
Mid Lothian and the Hurlet Limestone of the west of Scotland) 
which is given as the base of the overlying series in the Fife maps 
of the Geological Survey. In this bed are great quantities of 
Lithodendron junceum and other corals, Orthis resupinata, JRJiyn- 
ehonella pleurodon, Aihyris Royssii, and other species characteristic 
of the Carboniferous Limestone. In the shale immediately below 
are numerous examples of Myaeites sukatus^ Avicidopecten arenosm, 
Myalina Vemeuili, Schizodus asoinfw'mis^ and Lmgvda squami- 
formis^ which may be taken as belonging to the same zone of 
fossils. 

Then follow nearly 100 feet of sandstone and sandy fireclay or 
shale, containing traces of Lepidodendron and Stigmaria. These 
form the highest strata of the Calciferous Sandstones, if we take 
the thick limestone already mentioned as the base of the overlying 
series, which is probably as good a conventional line of division as 
could be chosen. We then reach about 4 feet of dark shale, with 
two bands of limestone containing marine fossils. This is the 
highest marine zone of the series, and from it have been obtained 
the following species, all of which are common to the Carboniferous 
Limestone : — 


Fossils of Zone iVb. 1, 97 feet helow the base of the Carboniferous 
Limestone, 


Nautilus quadratus, Flmning, 
Loxonema rugifera, Phillips, 
Aviculopeoten interstitialis, Phillips, 

depilis?, M^Coy, 

Avicula, sp. 

Pteronites persuloatus, M*Coy. 

Area Lacordairiana, De Koninck. 
Cyprieardia, sp. 

Edmondia rudis, M^Coy. 

Kucula, sp. 

Sanguinoiites tricostatus, PortlocJc, 
Ehjnobonella pleurodon, PhiU. 


Productus longispinus, Sow. 

semireticulatus, Tar conciimus, 
Sow. 

punctatua, Martin. 

aouleatus, Mart. 

Terebratula hastata, Sowerby. 
Chonetes polita, M^Coy. 

Spirifera trigonalis, Martin. 

Athyris ambigua, Sow. 

Fenestella plebeia, M^Coy. 
Lithodendron junoeum, Flem. 


200 feet of measures intervene before the next marine zone is 
reached. These measures consist chiefiy of sandstone in thick 
beds, shale, and four thin coals and their fireclays. The only 
fossils seen in them are the remains of Lepidodendron and Lepido- 
phyllum. Then follows a two-feet bed of hard, grey, crinoidal lime- 
stone. From it and the shale immediately associated with it there 
have been obtained the following fossils ; — 
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Fossils of Zone 2, at 290 feet. 


^ >hon decussatus, Flem, 
Macrociieilus imbricatus, Sow, 
Pleurotomaria, sp. 

Orthis resupinata, Mart. 

Productus semireticulatus, var. con- 
cinnuB, Sow, 


Chonetes polita, M^Coy, 
Leperditia Okeni, Mumter, 
Oriiioidal remains. 

Small Ganoid scales. 


About 30 feet of shale and sandstone intervene, containing 
Sphenopteris affinis^ Stigmarian rootlets, and other obscure ]jlant- 
remains. Below which come 20 feet or more of grey shale with ribs 
of calcareous ironstone, and near the base a two- feet bod of lime- 
stone containing a numerous suite of marine fossils. 


Fossils of Zone 3, at 320 feet. 


Bellerophon decussatus, Flem, 
Bcnfeilium priscum, Pe Kon. 
Euomphalus carbonarius, Sow. 

catillus, Mart. 

Macrociieilus aciitus, Sow. 
Murcbisunia striatula, l)e Kon. 

quadricarinata, M*Coy, 

Naticopsis plicistria, Phill. 
Pleurotomaria Yvanii, Lev. 
Avicula recta?, M'Coy, 
Aviculopecten ornatus ?, FM. 

8p. 

Cypricardia oblonga, M'Coy, 
Edmondia rudis, MCoy. 

Led a attenuata, Fl&m. 

Mj^aliria sublamellosa, F;fli. 
Ptieronites persulcatus, M^Coy, 


Sanguinolites abdensis, Fih, 

plicatus, VortlocJc, 

sp. 

Scliizodus axiniformis, Phill. 

Lingula mytiloidcs, Sow. 

Productus semireticulatus, var. con- 
cinnus. Sow. 

Young] an us ?, l)av. 

Foncstclla, sp. 

Orinoids. 

Bairdia ploboia, lieuss. 

Beyricbia radiata, J. K. 

Kirkbya permiana, Jimes. 

Leperditia Okeni, Miiust. 

, var. 

Serpulites carbonarius, M^Coy, 


The most characteristic species is Sanguinolites abdensis, which is 
found in great numbers. Productus semireticulatus is abundant in 
and near the limestone ; but LameUibraiichs are the prevailing 
fossils. There are no corals. 

Nearly 150 feet of alternating strata of shale with bands and 
nodules of ironstone, sandstone, and fireclay intervene, among 
which are throe or four coaly beds with underclays containing 
8tigmarian rootlets. The only other fossils noticed are Lepidoden- 
dron sp., Calamites sp., and SpJienopteris affitiis, as well as solne 
obscure seed-vessels. There then occur, in the middle of a thick 
bed of shale containing the remains of plants near the top and below, 
the following marine species : — 


Fossils of Zone 4, at 500 feet*. 

Aviculopecten, sp. Productus cora, D^Orbigriy, 

Lingula mytiloides. Sow. 

From the last-named bed across the outcrop of nearly 1800 feet 
of strata (exposed in front and to the west of Pittenweem), I 

♦ Zones 1, 2, 3, & 4 are seen between tide-marks and in the low cliffs some 
distance west of Pittenweem. 

Q. J. G. S. No. 144, 


2 ^ 
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have not seen any deposits that can be described as marine from 
their organic remains. These strata consist of repeated alternat^ns 
of white, yellow, and purplish sandstones, and grey, purplish, and 
black shales, fireclays, and occasionally marls, with ironstone in 
bands and nodules. Several of the sandstones form beds from 30 
to 1 00 feet thick ; and in one or two cases they become coarse and 
gritty and full of quartz pebbles ; they arc also characterized by 
false-bedding, and many of them are beautifully rippled. 

Intercalated in this mass of strata are eighteen or more thin 
coals, from 3 inches to a foot in thickness, each with its underclay 
full of Stigmarian rootlets ; and at various horizons there are bods 
of limestone, some of which are highly siliceous, and aU more or 
less impure. 

The remains of plants are scattered pretty generally through the 
argillaceous bods of these strata, though often in very imperfect 
condition. Of the determinable forms, Lejndodmidron and Spheno^ 
pteris affims are by far the most common ; a species of Calamites 
occurs rarely ; and some of the shales overlying the thin coals are 
full of the flattened and coarsely furrowed trunks and short upright 
stools of large trees. The scales and teeth of small Ganoid fishes 
arc found in various bods ; the remains of Ehizodus IJibherti and 
other large fishes arc of rarer occurrence. A few species of 
Ostracoda are abundant at certain horizons, Leper ditia Okeni, var. 
scotohnrdigalends^ being the most characteristic. The following 
are the most notable fossiliferous zones in this section of strata : — 

At 828 feet there is a two-feet bed of shale and blaekband iron- 
stone containing Anthracomifa scotka, Leperditia Ok'en% var. 
scotohurdkjalensis^ Carhonia fahidina^ C, lianTcmianUy and Lepido- 
dendron sp. 

At 923 feet, in a grey shale with ironstone bands, immediately 
overlying a curious pseudo-brecciated limestone, there are found the 
following species : — Ehizodus llihherti Ctenaeanthus sp., Leper^ 
ditia Olceni, var. scotohurdigalensis Lepidophyllum^ Sphenopteris 
ajjinis, and other plant-remains. The species with asterisks are 
exceedingly abundant in this bed ; the Leperditia is also equally 
prevalent in a stratum of dark shale about ten feet below. 

At rather over 2100 feet, behind the east pier of Pittenweem 
Harbour, there is a bed of dark calcareous shale full of the 
remains of a curious, linear, polyzoiform plant, which is probably a 
fucoid. 

A little below, at 21 20 feet, the scales of Ehizodus Sihherti again 
occur in black shale, along with the remains of Ehadinichthys 
brevis ?, Traquair, and Otenodus sp. 

Then, at the depth of 2280 feet, one of the most important marine 
zones of the series comes into section. This deposit, which the 
Rev. Thomas Brown first described, consists of about 20 feet of dark 
shale, with layers of ironstone nodules and two or more thin bands 
of limestone. Directly beneath it is a twelve-inch seam of coal, 
resting on a thin shale or fireclay full of Stigmarian rootlets ; it is 
well exposed in* the cliffs and between tide-marks, a little to the 
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east of Pittenweem Harbour, where it has yielded me the following 
fossils : — 


Fossils of Zone 6, at 2280 feet (the Encrinite-bed of Mr. Brown’s 

paper). 


Nautilus quadratus, Flem. 
Orthooeras attenuatura, Flem. 
Bellerophon cleoussatus, Flem, 

Urii, Flem. 

Dentalium priscum, Goldfuss. 
Loxonema acalaroidea, Fhiil,^ and 
variety. 

Maorooheilus acutus, Sau). 

fusilbrmis, Idow. 

Murchisouia striatula, Be Km. 

sp. 

Naticopsis, sp. 

Pleurotomaria Yvanii, L^v. 
Aviculopecten areiiosus, Fhill. 

grail osus, Fhill. 

fimbriatus, Phill. 

Cyprieardia, sp. 

Leda attenuaia, Flem. 

Leptodomus costellatus, M^Coy. 

N uoula gibbosa, Flem. 

Scliizodus unioniibrinis, Vhill. 

carbonari us V, Portl. 

Venus ?, sp. 


Athyris ambigua, Sow. 

Biscina nitida, PhilL 
Produotus semireticulatus, var. Mar- 
tini, Sow. 

Spiriforina cristata, Schlothcim,. 
Streptorliynohus crenistria, Fhill, 
Baird ia ploboia, licim. 

Hisingeri, Mirnd. 

brevis, J. ^ K. 

suboloiigata, J, ^ K. 

Beyrichia subarciuita, Jones. 

radiata, J. ^ K. 

Oyiiiere, sp. 

Archfeocidaris Urii, Flem, 
Actinocrimis, Potoriocrinus, Platy- 
crinus (fragmentary remains of the 
calyx and stem of s|)ooie8 belonging 
to tliOBO three genera), 

Spirorbis hcliclores, Salter. 
Stenopora tumida, Phill. 

Idants — largo and small fragments of 
stoma, belonging to Lcpidudendron 
and Da/kixyum, 


The Crinoidal remains are very abundant about and in the lime- 
stones. The most characteristic fossils among the Mollusca are the 
species of Leda, Nticula, Discina, Prodactns, and Spirifenna, some of 
which more especially marie certain horizons of the bed. 

Most of the sj)ccies are found in the sliale close to the coal, as 
well as higher up, though some of them arc there rather dwarfed, 
the Univalves and Crinoids more particularly. One of tho most 
common fossils in this position is tho Frodactu 's, which occurs with 
its long and slender spines attached to the shell, within an inch or 
so of the coal. 

A little to the east of the Eock and Spindle, near St. Andrews, 
there is a shale with a band of crinoidal limestone, which I 
take to be the same bed as this. In it are found tho following 
species ; — Orthoceras atlenaatum, Bellerophon Urii, B, decussatus, 
Bentalium scoticu?n, Euornphedus acuta s, Murchisonia striatula, 
Aviculopecten yranosus, A, sp., Edmondia rudis, Leda attenuata, 
Ecliizodas axiniformis, Lingula mytihidcs, Producius semireticun 
laius, var. Martini, Spiriferina cristata, lihynchonella pleurodon, 
Fenestella tuberculocarinata, Stenopora tumida, and a few small 
Ganoid scales. Tho crinoidal remains are smaller than at Pitten- 
weem, but apparently belong to the same genera. 

About 40 feet below tho Eucrinite-bed is a four-inch band of very 
hard limestone, full of tho shells of Myalina modioliformis. This 
is the highest horizon at which 1 have observed this gregarious shell, 
so characteristic of the lower portion of tho Caloiferous Sandstones, 

2^2 
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Fossils of Zone 6, at 2320 feet. 

Naticopsie ? ep. Carbonaria subula ?, J". JT. 

Mjalina modioliformis, Brmn. G-anoid scales. 

Oarbonia Bankiniana, J. ^ K, Plant-remains. 

Twenty feet or so farther down is another impure limestone, about 
six inches thick, in which a little univalve, lAttorina scotohurdiga^ 
lemis., is the prevailing fossil 

Fossils of Zone 7, at 2350 feet. 

Littorina scotoburdigalensis, Eth. Leporditia Okeni, Miinsi. 

bilineata, sp. nov. , var. 

Kirkbya spiralis, J. K. 

The strata associated with the marine zones Nos. 5, 6, and 7 
contain the remains of plants, Entomostraca, and other fossils ; but 
this part of the section is so illustrative of the way in which beds of 
different structure and fossil contents alternate throughout the whole 
series, that I give the following details of it : — 

Section of Strata seen in the cliffs to the east of Pittemveem. 


ft. in. 

1. Red Sandstone 40 0 

2. Grey Shale with sandstone bands above and ironstone 

bands and nodules below. FragnienUiry remains of 
small Ganoid fishes, and Leperditia Okem^ var. sooto- 
hurdigalemis 16 0 

3. Black Shale with ironstone bands. Ganoid scales, 

Lep, scotohmdigaienm, Beyrichia mharcmta, and 
Lepidodendron 2 0 

4. Ooal t 2 0 

5. Grey Shale or Fireclay. Stiginarian roots and rootlets, 

and Lepidodendron 1 6 

6. Sandstone, flaggy, and with partings of shale above. 

Stiginarian roots (large) and rootlets and fragments 

of largo stems 11 0 


7. Grey Shale, sandy above, with bands of ironstone 
nodules, and two thin beds of crinoidal limestone. 
Species of Orthoceras^ Nantilns, Loxonema^ Macrochei- 
luSy Leday Schi^odus, Biscinay Prodv^tus, Spiriferinay 
BairdiUy Beyrichia, ActinocrinuSy Poteriocrinus, Ar- 


chaocidaris, Stenopora, plants, &c., as per list 20 0 

8. Ooalt 1 0 

9. Grey Shale. Stigmarian rootlets 0 6 

10. Sandstone. Stigmarian rootlets 20 0 

11. Grey Shale and flaggy beds 5 0 

12. Grey Shale with ironstone bands. Myalina, ^heno’- 

pfcria affinis, and other obscure remains of plants 15 0 

13. Black, carbonaceous Shale, laminated. Layers of 

Myalina modioliformis and coprolites 0 6 


Dr. Traquair drew my attention to this bed. 
t These two coals have evidently been worked in former times, for both are 
now represented by “ waste ” rather than coal ; and one of the old shafts may 
he seen in section, as exposed by a fall of the cliff. 
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ft. in. 

14. Band of Ironstone and black shale. Leaia Leidyi^ Car- 

honia sp., and other Entomostraca 0 4 

15. Band of very hard, ixDpure Limestone, full of 

My alma, along with species as per list of zone (> ... 04 

16. Black Shale, laminated. A few Myalince, flsli-remains, 

Lepidodendron, and I^epidostrohus 0 10 

17. Grey Shale with ironstone nodules 2 0 

18. Black, shivery, higlily-carbonaceous Shale 1 6 

19. Ironstone 0 6 

20. Light grty Fireclay, with ironstone nodules 8 0 

21. Light grey, sandy slialc, with a 11-incli band of calcareous 

ironstone, full of a small bivalve, possibly a dwarfed 
form of IHeurophorus elegans, and stray examjjles of 
Littorina scofohurdkjalensia and plant-remains 7 0 

22. Grey Shale, with an ironstone baud lull of Leperditia 

Okeni, var. scotoburdiyalcmis 3 0 

23. Hard grey Limestone. Liftorina scofolturdiyalcmi.% 

L. hilineata, Kirkbya, spiralis, Leperditia Okeni 0 9 

24. Black, laminated Shale and bhickbaud ironstone. 

Ganoid scales, coprolites, and Lepulodendron 1 9 

25. White Sandstone 3 0 

26. Light grey Shale with ironstone bands 4 0 

27. V ery coarse Coal 1 0 

28. Dark Fireclay 1 0 


The above strata are seen just to the east of Pittenweem. 
Beneath them are about 450 feet of measures with no marine beds. 
In those measures there are more shale and fireclay than sandstone, 
though the alternations of argillaceous with arenaceous strata are 
numberless. Nearly all the shales arc charged with ironstone bands 
and nodules, and some of them are highly bituminous. Ten thin 
coals occur in this part of the section, most of which rest on fireclay 
with Stigmarian rootlets. 

Plant-remains are very generally distributed throughout, though 
the species are few as before. The remains of Stiymaria are 
common, not only in the fireclays underlying the coals, but in other 
bods. Lepidodendron and Lepidophyllmn are found in many of the 
strata, and Sphenopteris ajjinis and Oyclopteris jiahdlata are not rare 
in a fragmentary state ; the latter species has not been found much 
above the line of 2250 feet. There are also the teeth and scales of 
small Ganoids at various horizons, often associated with plants ; and 
the carapaces of Ostracod crustaceans are very plentiful in some of 
the black shales and ironstones. Leperditia Oheni, var. scotohardi- 
galensis^ is the most prevalent ; the other species are Beyrichia 
subarcuata, Cythere superha, and Carhonia sahvda. 

Below the above measures, and at a depth of over 2800 feet, 
there comes into section a bed of shale, about ten feet thick, with 
twp bands of calcareous ironstone. This deposit contains the fol- 
lowing marine species : — 
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Fossils of Zone 8, at feet. 


OrthoceraB, sp. 

Bellerophon Urii, Flem. 

decussatus, Flem. 

Macrocheilus acutue, Sow. 
Murchisonia striatula, Be Kon. 

elongata, Vortlock. 

Avicula, sp. 

ATiculopeoteD, sp. nov. 

Bp. 

Oypricardia glabrata, M*Coy. 
Edmondia rudis, M^Coy. 
LeptodomuB costellatus, M^Coy. 


Myalina, sp. 

ScliizoduB Salteri, Fth. 

Fenestella tuberculo-carinata, Eth. 



Archajopora nexilis, Be Kon. 
Synocladia, sp. nov. 
Alveolites septosa, Flcm. 
Stenopora tumida, Phill. 
Orinoids. 

Leperditia Okeni, var. 
Beyrichia, sp. 


The Polyzoa and the Coral, Stenopora tumida., arc by far the 
most common fossils of this zone, some of the surfaces of both the 
shale and the ironstone being covered with their remains. The 
crinoidal fragments are also very abundant in the ironstones, where 
most of the shells arc also mainly found. 

More than 200 feet of strata intervene. The sandstones of this 
mass are yellow, purple, and grey in colour, finely rippled in places, 
and often with thick shaly partings. The shales are charged with 
ironstones chiefly in bands. There are three coals resting on fire- 
clays, none of them exceeding a few inches in thickness. Stigmarian 
rootlets prevail in the vicinity of the thin coals, and Gyclopteris 
Hahedlata is exceedingly common in some of the grey shales. Along 
with this species are the remains of great numbers of what appear 
to be fem-stems. 

In a bed of tough black shale, at 2956 feet, there occur the scales 
of lihizodus Hihhertl, with the shells of Spirorhis attached, the 
scales of smaller Ganoids, Carhonia llanlciniana, Carpolitlm sp., 
Lepidophyllum, and CyclopUris jlahdlata. 

About 20 feet lower down there is about 30 inches of purple 
shale containing Sphenopteris affinis and S. dilatata abundantly 
and in good preservation. 

At over 3000 feet there is a grey limestone (weathering yellow) 
with shaly partings, and about two feet thick, which 1 take to be a 
marine deposit. 


Fos.^ils of Zone 9, at 3027 feet. 

Littorina Bcotobiirdigalensis, Efh. Spirorbis carbonnrius, Mwch. 

Naticopsis? sp. Teeth and acnles of small Ganoids. 

Leperditia Okeni, var. scotoburdiga- Coprolites of Bhizodus (?). 

lensis, BAh. Lepidostrobus, sp. 

, var. elongata, J. K. 

The lAttorinm arc very abundant on certain surfaces of this bed ; 
and the action of the sea and the weather brings them out beautifully 
in relief. Leperditia OTceni^ var. scotohurdigalensis., is oven more 
abundant than the univalve, for much of the rock is formed of it« 
carapaces. This small group of species is not so decidedly marine in 
its features as the last. I consider it marine, principally on account 
of the prevalence of Littorina scotohurdigalemis^ which in other 
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localities occurs along with Myalina modioliformis^ Schizodm Sidteri^ 
OrtJioceras, and other fossils. 

Between the last-named limestone and the next marine bed the 
measures are disturbed, and there are probably some strata wanting 
in the section visible. Rather over 100 feet of measures are seen, 
consisting of alternations of yellow and purple, irregularly bedded, 
and ripple-marked sandstones, with grey shales and fireclays. Throe 
thin cods are included in this mass of strata. Gyclopteris Jlabdlata 
and Stigmarian roots and rootlets are the prevailing fossils. In the 
roofs of one of the coals are the stools and llattened trunks of largo 
trees ; and in another are smaller stems coated with Spirorhis, 

Erom beneath these disturbed strata there rises a thin bod of 
limestone, one foot thick, containing a decidedly marine group of 
species. The limestone is grey (weathering yellow) and very hard. 
Beneath it, separated by 8 inches of black shale, containing plants 
and the scales of small Ganoids, is 3 inches of coal resting on fireclay 
with rootlets. 


Fossils of Zone 10, 3130 feeU 


Bellerophon decussatus, Flem. 
Macrocheilus striatulus, Bp. nov, 
Murohisonia striatula, J)e Kon. 
Naticopsis?, ep. 

Cypricardia, sp. 

Leda atteniiata, Flem, 

Myalina sublamellosa, Eth. 
Modiola divisa, M^Qoy, 


Avicula rocta?, M^Coy, 
Sangiiinolites abdensis, itVA 
Bairdia subelongata, J. ^ K. 
BejTichiacrinita, J, K. 

Bubarcual a, Jones. 

Cythero superba, J. Sf K. 
Leperditia Okeui, Miinst, 
Bemains of plants. 


Sanguinolites ahdensis is abundant in this bed, and one layer is 
full of its broken shells. The curious fringed Beyrichia^ B, crinita,, 
is also a common fossil, though not seen at any other horizon. 

This limestone is seen a little to the west of Billow Ness. Eour 
miles further east, at the Pans, west of Crail, it reajipears, with tlie 
black shale, coal, and fireclay underlying it as before. The shale 
contains the teeth of Diplodus and Ctenoptychins, besides the scales 
of small Ganoids. And the limestone has yielded the following 
species : — sp., Bellerophon decussates,, Macrocheilas stria- 
tulus,, Murcliisonia striatula,, M, quadricarinata,, Leda atteniiata^ 
Modiola divisa, Myalina crassa?, Nucula sp., Banguinolites abdensis, 
Beyrichia sp., Leperditia OJeeni, and Spirorbis sp. 

About 100 feet of measures intervene. They consist of purple 
and greyish sandstones alternating with grey and purple shales, 
enclosing one 6-inch coal and a bed of limestono about 1 foot thick. 
The only fossils found in the latter are Lepidodendron and some 
other plants (obscure), the scales of small Ganoids, and coprolites. 
In a grey shale about 5 feet above the limestone (3 168 feet) there 
are casts of a shell like Anthracosia along with Stigmarian rootlets ; 
and in a bed of rod shale below the limestone (3192 feet) there 
occur stray and imperfect examples of a shell resembling Myalina, 
associated with Spirorbis, the scales of small Ganoids, an Entomos- 
tracan, and Sphenopteris ajffirds. 
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Iiower stUl, at 3230 feet, in a grey shale overlying another bed of 
limestone, Myalina modioliforms appears in great numbers. Along 
•with it, and in the limestone, are the following species : — 

Fossils of Zone 11^ at 3230 (just to the east of the Target, 
Billow Ness). 

Mjalina modioliformis, Bromi. Leperditia Okeni, var. sootoburdi- 

Beyrichia subarcuata, Jones. galensis, Hib, 

Oarbonia fabulina, J. K. Lepidodendron and Lepidostrobus. 

subula, *7. ^ K. 

Eankiniana? orbairdioides?, 

50 feet of measures intervene, which mainly consist of purplish, 
grey, and yellow false-bedded sandstone in a thick stratum. An 
8-inch coal lies a few feet below the limestone. 

Then at 3280 feet comes in a 2- feet bed of limestone, hard, 
grey (weathering yellow), and shaly at the top, with a laminated 
shale above, and a black shale, thin coal, and fireclay below. In 
these deposits occur the following fossils : — 


Fossils of Zone 12, at 3280 feet. 


In the upper shale : — 

Lingula sqiiaraiformis, Phill. 
Boyrichia subarcuata. Jones. 
Leperditia Okeni, var. scotoburdiga- 
lensis, Hib. 

In the limestone : — 

Littorina scotoburdigalonsis, Eth. 
Dithyrocaris (tooth). 

Beyrichia subarcuata, Jones. 

Oy there ?, sp. 

In the shale below : — 
Lingula squamiformis, Phill. 
Myalina modioliformis, Brown. 
Schizodus Salieri, Kih. 

Beyrichia subarcuata, Jones. 


Scales of small Q-anoids. 
Ooprolites (Rhizodus). 
Spnenoptoris affinis (rare). 


Leperditia Okeni, var. scotoburdiga- 
lensis, Hib. 

Okeni, var. attenuata, J. K. 

Spirorbis, Bp., attached to plants. 


Kirkbya spiralis, J, ^ K. 

Lox^erditia Okeni, var. scotoburdiga- 
lensis, Hib. 

Scales of small Ganoids. 


Fig. 1 . — Section of strata at Zone 12. 



o. Grey shale ; h. Tough dark shale with lAngula^ &c. ; c. Limestone ; d. Band 
oi fichizodus in black shale; e, 3-mcb seam of coal; f. Fireclay with 
Stigmarian rootlets ; g. Grey shale. 
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Fig* 1 shows the sequence of the beds forming this zone, whidi 
is only one example of several of the immediate succession of 
marine conditions after coal- growths. 

The same series of beds with the same fossil contents is again 
seen on the coast two miles or more to the east, near Caiplie. 

Over 50 feet of purple and yellow sandstone and grey shale inter- 
vene*, and then Myalina modioliformis is again found abundantly 
in a thick bed of shale enclosing ironstone nodules above and three 
or four bands of ironstone below. 

Fossils of Zone 13, at 3338 feet, 

Littorina scotoburdigalensis, Eth. \ Nematoptychius Greenookii, Ag. 

Myalina modiolifornis, /irom. Coprolites (Ehizodus?). 

Beyricbia subarcuata, Jmes. j 

Leperditia Okeni, var. scotoburdiga- | 
lensis, Hih, ^ | 

Fifty feet of measures intervene, chiefly purple and yellowish 
sandstone, forming the point known as Billow Ness. Immediately 
below the sandstone there is a bed of red and grey shale with thin 
layers of red ironstone, full of Myalina and Entomostraca. 

Fossils of Zone 14, at 3400 feet f. 

Littorina scotoburdigalonsis, Efh. Oy there superba, J, tf* ST. 

Myalina modioliformis, Brown. OoprolitcB (Ehizodus?). 

Heurophorus clegans, sp. nov. 

A bed of limestone lies below the shale. The only fossils found 
in it are coprolites, scales of small Ganoids, Lep, scotoburdiyalensis, 
Lepidodendron, and Lepidophyllmn, 

Underlying those strata follow nearly 20 feet of fireclay and 
shale with several bands of coarse coal, which are full of vegetable 
remains, including the stools and flattened trunks of trees. Other 
measures come in beneath, making a thickness of nearly 50 feet 
before Myalina modioliformis is mot with again, in a bed of grey 
shale and ironstone bands. 

Fossils of Zone 15, at 3450 feet f. 

Myalina modioliformis, Brown^ Spirorbis, sp., attached to the 
small and thin-shelled. Myalina. 

Leperditia Okeni, var. scotoburdiga- Lopidophyllnra, and fragments of 
lensis, Hib. other plants. 

Twenty feet of yellow and purple sandstone and shale, with a 
coal about a foot thick, intervene. Many remains of Lepidodendron.^ 
Calamites, and other plants are found near the top of the sandstone. 
Beneath these beds there is a limestone, 6 inches thick, containing 
Myalina sp., and under it a thin bod of marl with Stigmarian 
rootlets. 

Fossils of Zone 16, at 3475/<?e^t* 

Myalina, sp. 

* Since the reading of this paper a thin limestone has been exposed between 
tide-marks, about 20 feet below the strata forming zone 12. The following 
species occur in it : — Littcnina scotohurdigalensisj Leperditia Okeni, vars. extu~ 
herata and attenuata, Spirorbis carhonarius, Ganoid scales, and traces of plants, 
t Zones 14, 15, and 16 are seen on the east side of Billow Ness. 
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Between the last-named limestone and the next marine bed 1 
ostimate a thickness of 120 feet of measures, most of which are so 
much denuded as to be hidden from view by sand. At the west 
end of Anstruther Wester there is a limestone 15 inches thick, 
containing Myalina modioliformis» The limestone is grey (weather- 
ing yellow), hard, and with shaly partings. In it and the under- 
lying shale are the following species : — 

Fossils of Zone 17, at 3600 feet. 

Myalina raodioliformis, Brown. Teeth, scales, and bones of small 

Carbonia subula, J. ^ K. Ganoids. 

Spirorbis, sp. (large). Fragments of cixrbonized wood. 

200 feet of measures intervene, including thick irregularly bedded 
sandstones, whit(3, reddish, and yellow in colour, and shales and fire- 
clays with ironstone and sandstone bands. There are no coals, 
though Stigmarian rootlets are plentiful enough in the fireclays. 
At 3750 feet there is a limestone, but its only fossils are the scales 
of small Ganoids, Coprolites, Leperditia OJeeni, var. scotohurdiga- 
lensis, Beyricliia, Cydopteris Jlahellata (large), Sphenopteris ajffinis, 
fem-stems, and Carpolithes sukata. 

Then is reached the lowest limestone in which T have seen marine 
fossils. This bed is about a foot thick, hijrd, and grey (weathering 
red on the surface) ; it is seen near high-water mark at Anstruther 
Wester, a little to the west of the Dreel Burn. 

Fossils of Zone 18, at "^^00 feet. 

Orthoceras, sp. Bcyrichia snbarenata, Jones, 

Macrocheilus striatulus, sp. nov. Leperditia Okeni, var. 

Myalina modioli formis, Brown, Spirorbis, sp. 

Bairdia nitida, J. K. 

About 130 feet of measures crop out below this limestone before the 
dip is reversed. They consist of grey and yellow sandstones and 
grey shales, with a thin band (6 inches) of limestone and a 4-inch 
layer of coal. In them occur the scales and plates of small Ganoid 
fishes, Beyrichia suharoaata^ Leperditia Okeni, var. attenuata^ 
Carbonia fabulina^ C. EanJeiniana^ Spirorbis attached to plants and 
free, Sphenopteris afjinis, and Stiymaria. The Beyrichia and a var. 
of Lep, Okeni are found in the lowest shales, just to the west of 
Anstruther Harbour. 

The measures about Anstruther Harbour are the lowest Caleiferous 
Sandstones that I have seen on the Fife coast. From Anstruther to 
Crail the dip is reversed, and the strata seen at Anstruther Wester, 
and from there to the west of Billow Hess, again appear, though not 
so clearly and consecutively as before. . Beyond Crail, and on to 
Fife Hess, and then westward by Kingsbarns, Babbet Hess, Pitmilly 
Burn, and Borehills, the strata continue rolling, apparently in a 
portion of the series equivalent to that seen east and west of Billow 
Hess. Hearer St. Andrews higher beds appear to come up ; for to 
the east of the Eock and Spindle there is a thin crinoidal limestone 
and associated shale, containing a similar suite of marine fossils 
as that found in the Encrinite-bed at Bitten weem. 
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Fig, 2 , — Diagrarnvmtic Vertical Section of the Caldferom Sandstones 
from the west of Mttenweem to Anstruther^ showing the position 
of the Zones of Marine Fossils, (Scale 666 feet to 1 inch,) 


Base of Car- *] 
boniferouB V 
Limestone... j 
Zone 1 


Characteristic Fossils. 
Liihodendron, Producing, Edmondia, &o 


Zone 2 
Zone 3 


Crinoids , Frodvctus, Sellerophon 
l^odueitis, SanguinoUtes^ Euomphalus. 


Zone 4 


Productus, Lingtdu, Avtculopeden. 


2000 ... 


Zone 5 
Zone 6 
Zone 7 


Crinoids, Prodvcius. f^pirijerina, Zedfi, Macrocheilvs 
Mgalw a m odiolijormi s. 

LUloi ina scotohurdigalemis, Kvrkhya gpiraUe. 


Zone 8 


Fenestella Stenopora, Edmondia, Crinoids 


Zone 9 
Zone 10 
Zone 11 
Zone 12 
Zone 13 

Zone 14 
Zone 15 
Zone 16 


Liitarina snofolmrdigafemis, Zeperditia Okeni (vars.) 
EcUerophon dirussaf us, Sangvinolites abdensis. 
Myalina modivliformis. 

Schizodvs So fieri, Myaliva niodioliformis, Zingnla. 
Myalina. wodiolifarjuis, Zittorinu scotoburdigalensis. 

Myalina modioliformis, Cythere superb a. 

Myalina modioliformis. 

Myalina sp. 


Zone 17 


MyaUiui naidiol\forniis, Spirorbis. 


Zone 18 


Macrocheilus? sp., Orthooeras, MyaUna, Zeperditia Okeni, 
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It has been remarked by the Rev. Thomas Brown that the marine 
beds of the lower part of the Calciferous Sandstones increase in 
thickness and number as they are traced further east *, This is 
very clearly shown in a section that is exposed between tide*marks 
at Banderstone, south of Kingsbarns. This section fonns a synclinal, 
most of the beds cropping out east and west of a central trough 
which is nearly opposite to Randerstone farmhouse. The thickness 
of strata exposed does not much exceed 400 feet ; but it includes 
twelve limestones, the majority of which contain marine fossils. 
The prevalence of Schizodus Salteri and Myalina modioliformis 
in several of the beds, as well as the contiguity of the limestones, 
appears to indicate a position for these strata equivalent to the 
measures between 3200 and 3600 feet of the Pittenweem and 
Anstruther section. As this outcrop of strata is the most marine 
bit of the lower portion of the Calciferous Sandstones that I have 
met with in Pife ; it is noticed in detail as the 

IIabdeestobe Sectiob. 

In the highest limestone at Itanderstone I have found only a 
species of Spirorbis. This limestone is taken to be 3155 feet below 
the base of the Carboniferous Limestone series, the figures being 
arrived at by looking upon limestone Ko. 5 of this section as equiva- 
lent to the band of tSchizodua Salteri (Zone 12) of the Bitten ween 
and Anstruther series of strata. 

Thirteen feet of strata intervene between this limestone and the 
next beneath. 

Limestone Ko. 2 (3170) is hard, grey, and two feet thick. Prom 
it, and the shale and ironstone bands immediately above and below, 
there have been obtained the following species : — 

Myaliua modioliformis, Brown, Leperditia Okeni, var. scotoburdiga- 

Oarbonia subula, J. ^ K, lenHis, Hihhert. 

Coproiites of Bhizodus ? 

A thick mass of sandstone intervenes. 

Limestone No. 3 (3200 feet) is a shell-bed, fully four feet thick, 
almost entirely composed of the shells of Myalina modioliformis. 
In this bed, as well as in the overlying shale, and in the thick shale 
and ironstones below, the Myalium are large, though thicker-shelled 
in the limestone and ironstones than in the shale. Spirorhis 
encrusts the shells in some places ; and here and there in the 
limestone are drifted fragments of carbonized wood {Badoocylon) 
showing structure t. 

Littorina BcotoburdigaleiiBiB, Eih, Spirorbis. 

Myalina modioliformiB, Brown, Fragments of wood {Dadoxylon), 

Carbouia subula, J, ^ K, 

A thick bed of Myalina,^ probably the same as this, is seen to the 
east of Kingsbarns Harbour; and to the east of the Rock and 
Spindle, a limestone 5 feet thick, full of Myalina^ with a seam of 
coal below it (both altered by heat), is exposed between tide-marks, 
as shown in the accompanying woodcut (fig. 3). 

. * Trans. Boy. Soc. Edinb. vol. xxii. p. 399. 

t The eastern outcrop of this bed is seen just below the sandstone reef to the 
west of Old Haiks. 
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Fig. 3. — Seci^ of Myalina-ft^dJ md coal, near the Book and Sjpindle, 



a, 6 feet of MyaUna limestone; b, 9 inches of black shale with fish-scales ; 
c, 16 inches of coarse burnt coal ; d. Fireclay witli Stigmarian rootlets. 

Limestone iN'o. 3a is 10 feet or more below ; it is 2 feet thick, 
and rests upon a foot of good cherry coal. It contains the following 
species : — 

Ctenacauthus, sp. Leperditia Okeni, var. attenuata,*/. ^K, 

Eurynotus crenatus, Ag. (scales). , var. extuberata, J. ^ K. 

Palfital teeth. , var. scotoburdigalensis,^ 

Murchisonia, sp. Hih, 

Schizodus Salteri, Eth. Kirkbya spiralis, J. ^ K. 

A thin Anthracomya-like shell. Plant-remains. 

Another thick sandstone intervenes. 

Limestone No. 4 (3343 feet) is about 1 1 inches thick, shaly at 
the top, and rests on a thin seam of coal. Its fossils are : — 

Myalina modioliforniis, Brown, Leperditia Okeni, var. attenuata, 

Kirkbya spiralis, J, K, J. 4* A. 

Leperditia Okeni, var. scotoburdiga- Spirorbis. 

lensis, Hih. Fish-spine, Otenacanthus ? 

Lepidodendron, sp. 

Shale, black in places and with plant-remains, and sandstone 
intervene. 

Limestone No. 5 (3380 feet) is grey, weathering yellow and red 
on the surface, hard, subcrystallinc, and 2 feet 0 inches thick, 
inclusive of a centre band of shale. Its upper surface is thickly 
strewed with the shells of Schizodus Salteri, along with rarer 
specimens of Orihoeeras cylindraceimi^l , Avicalopecten granosus, &c. 
The following is a list of its fossils ; — 

Orthoceras cyliiidraceum ?, Flem, Bairdia siliquoides, J. ^ K. 

Littorina scotoburdigalensis, Eth. Beyrichia subarcuata, Jones, 

Loxonema scalaroidea, Phill. 

Macrocheilus striatulus, sp. nov. Cythere Joriesiana, Kirkhy. 

Murchisonia quadricarinata, Coy. aequalis, J. ^ K. 

Naticopsis plicistria, Phill. Kirkbya spiralis, J. ^ K, 

Aviculopecten granosus, Phill. Leperditia Okeni, Milmt. * 

Myalina modioliformis, Brown. Spirorbis globosus, M^Coy. 

Kucula lineata, Phill. helicteres, Salter. 

Sanguinolites abdensis, Eth. sp. 

subplicatus, sp. nov. Bhizodus Hibberti, Ag. 

Schizodus Salteri, Eth. Lepidophyllurn. 

Lingula inytiloides, Sow. Wood in drifted fragments. 

* This form differs somewhat from lypical specimens of B. subarcuata in the 
trilobate character of the valves, and, possibly, when thoroughly known, may 
prove to be distinct from that species. 
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Fig. 4 represents a section of this bed, explanatory (with the 
details that follow) of the distribution of the above fossils. 

Commencing at the base, the grey shale and sandstone band a 
contains large Stigmarian roots and rootlets, SpJiduoptBTis 
and other plants, the scales and bones of small Ganoid fishes, teeth 
of JJiploclus, and carapace -valves of Lsp^vditid Ohcntf var., and 
Bcyrichid suhuTCucLtci. This deposit evidently indicates an area on 
which grew large trees, the roots of which only remain. 

The lower leaf of limestone, 6, is a foot thick, and very siliceous 
below. The inferior portion of it is full of fragments of stems and 
carbonized wood, all apparently drifted, and many incrusted with 
Spirorbis, A few specimens of Myalina modioliformis are seen here, 
and occasionally large teeth of Hhizodus Hibherti. 

In the upper portion of the same leaf of limestone the Myalina 
becomes more numerous, and the fragments of wood less so than 
below. 

The nine inches of dark grey shale, c, that separates the limestone 
into two leaves contains many individuals of Leperditia Okeni, var., 
and Beyrichia suharcuata, var., with a few of Myalina modioliformis^ 
and the remains of Lepidophyllum and other plants. 

The lower half of the limestone, df, is filled with Myalina modioli-- 
formis. Along with it are found Nucula lineata, Littorina scotohur- 
digalensis^ Leperditia Okeni^ and Spirorbis, Many of the Myalince 
are in single valves, and still more of them are fragments, worn and 
rounded, the thick umbonal bits being very common. The Spirorbes 
are found both attached to the Myalina and free. 

Higher, but not including the top portion, the Myalina is 
associated with Sohizodns Sulteri and Sanyuinolites sp., Littorina 
scotoburdlyalensis^ Macrocheilus striaiulus, Leperditia Okeni,, and 
Spirorbis in abundance. The shells of the SangidnoUtes form a thin 
layer in this part of the bed. The other bivalves occur mainly as 
single valves or as fragments, though not so much worn as im- 
mediately below. Spirorbis incrusts all these shells, the interiors 
of the Schizodus being often beautifully covered with it. 

In the top two inches of the limestone there are none of the 
Myalina, Schizodus Salieri taking its place as the prevailing species. 
With it occur Orthoceras sp., Murchisonia quadricarifiata^ Naticopsis 
plicistria, Loxonema scalaroidea, Macrocheilus striatulus, Aviculo- 
pecten granosus, Sanguinolites abdensis, S, subplicatus, Nucula lineata. 
Lingula mytiloides, Cythere Jonesiana, C, cequalis, Leperditia Okeni, 
L, Okeni, var,, Beyrichia suharcuata, B, subarcuata, var., Kirkbya 
spiralis, Spirorbis globosus, S, helicteres. The valves of the lamel- 
libranchs are mostly detached, but not much worn, the hinge-teeth 
being sharp and well preserved in carefully extracted specimens. 

The above details of the distribution of fossils in this bed show 
changes from an area of tree-growths towards marine conditions 
of increasing intensity. Other marine beds in the Calciferous 
Sandstones show pretty much the same sort of progression ; but in 
many cases the advance towards marine conditions does not reach 
further than the introduction of Myalina modioliformis. 
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At the outcrop of this bed the measures lie rather flat, so that a 
cousiderahle area of it is exposed between tide-marks*. Occasionally, 
when the rock has been swept clean of weeds, its iScAisodftw-covered 
surface affords a most interesting sight, though one suggestive 
rather of a Permian state of things than of early Carboniferous — an 
idea which is only strengthened on finding a species of Myalina 
just as abundant in the body of the rock ; for in the Magnesian 
Limestone of the North of England the two most common fossils in 
the upper beds, and those, in fact, which last appear, ai-e Sehizodus 
duhius and Myalina HausmannL 


Fig. 4 . — Section of Limestone No, 5, Randerstone, 



a. Shale and sandstone hand with Sttymaria, Lijdodus, and Ostracoda ; b. 1 foot 
of siliceous limestone with drift wood, Rhicodtos, and MyaVma ; c, 9 inches 
of shale with Ostracoda and Lcindophyllum ; d, 1 loot of linicstone full of 
Myalina, Sehizodus, Orthoceras, &c. 


Forty feet of shale and sandstone intervene ; the latter is false- 
bedded and ripple-marked. In one jdace the shale is black and coaly, 
with fireclay beneath full of rootlets. More Stiymarice are found in 
these strata, along with Oalamites sp., Oyclopteris flahellatu^ the 
scales of small Ganoids, and Entomostraca. 

Limestone No. 6 (3326 feet) is about two feet thick, hard, compact, 
and grey in colour (also weathering grey). It is fonricd of three or 
four loaves j and it is chiefly on the weathered surfaces of these that 
the following fossils have been found : — 


Nautilus planotergatua ?, M*Coy, 
Orthoceras, sp. 

Loxonema scalaroidea, Thill. 
Miirchisonia quadricarinuta, M^Coy. 
Natieopsis, sp. 

Aviculopocten granoaus, Thill. 

Leda, sp. 

Myalina modioliforinis, Brown. 
Nucula lineata, Thill. 

Sanguinolites abdensis, Eth. 


Sehizodus Salteri, Eth. 

Sedgwickia gigantea, M^Coy. 

Lingula rnytiloides, Sow. 

Stenopora tuniida, Thill. 

Spirorbis helieteres, Salter. 

I^perditia Okeni, Milnst. 

Bcyrichia subarcuata, Jones. 

Ganoid scales resembling those of 
Megalichthys. 


Murchisonia quadricarlnata is the most characteristic fossil of 
this limestone ; it is found on the weathered surfaces beautifully 
preserved, and occasionally in great numbers. Stenopora tumida 
and Leperditia Olceui are also very abundant. Sehizodus Salteri 
forms a thin layer of shells on top of the limestone. The shell 
referred to Sedyivivhia giyantea has only been found in this bed ; 
some of the specimens exceed three inches in width. The bottom 
leaf of the limestone is entirely composed of a Spirorbis^ apparently 
identical with /8>. helieteres. 


♦ This bed shelves up to the point to the east of the road to Banderstone. 
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More than thirty feet of shale and sandstone intervene, in which 
fossils have not been observed. , „ . , 

limestone No. 7 (3360 feet) is of irregular thickness; usually 
about 15 inches. Its upper surface is covered with shells of 
Myalina, some of which are large and more like M. erassa than the 
common species (though less massive). Though these shells are 
the prevailing fossils of the bed, one of the most characteristic species 
is a largo thiok-sholled BelleropJwn, which comes veiy near to 
B. costatus. Another species of frequent occurrence is Natkopsis 
plkistria, little coteries of them often being found within the 
apertures of the Bellerophons. lihyneJioneUa plmrodon is found 
abundantly at one horizon of the bed. The last-named 8])ecies, along 
with Lingula mytiloides and L. sguamiformis, are the only Brachio- 
pods that have been met with so low in the Calciferous Sandstones. 


Orthoceras, sp. 

Bellerophon costatus, Sow. 

docusaatus, Flem. 

Loxonerna flcalaroidea, Phill. 
Macrocheilus acutua, Sow. 
Murchisonia quadricarinata, M^Coy. 

- striatula, JDe T' 

Naticopsis plicistria, Phill. 
Aviculopecten granosus, Phill. 
Leda, sp. 


Myalina cvassa?, Flem. 

modioliformis, Brown. 

Nuoula lineata, Phill. 

ScliizodiiB Saltcri, Fih. 
Rhynclionella pleurodon, Phill. 
Diaidtopora mogasloma, Coy. 
Sienopora turnida, Phill. 
Bcyrichia subarcuata, Jones. 
Leperditia Okeni, Munst. 


Within the next twenty feet of shale there are three thin bands of 
Myalina modioliformis. The only other fossils found in these bands 
are the scales of small Ganoids, Leperditia Oheni^ var. scotohurdufa- 
lensis., Spirorhis sp., and fragments of carbonized wood. A few 
feet lower there is an irregular bed of arenaceous ironstone, full of 
carbonaceous matter and the fragmentary remains of fishes, chiefly 
of Rhizodm Hihherti. Then follow more shales and thin sandstones, 
with Sphenopteris affinis, Lepidophyllum^ seed-vessels? and other 
plant-remains, Spirorhis sp., and Ganoid scales. 

No. 8 Limestone (^1413 feet) is nineteen inches thick, hard, grey 
in colour, and weathering red. Its characteristic fossils are Ostracoda, 
13 species of which have been found in it. The other fossils are 
most of them small, as though dwarfed : — 


Orthoceras, sp. 

Littorina scotoburdigalensis, Eth. 
Macrocheilus striatulus, sp. nov. 
Murchisonia quadricarinata, M^Coy. 
Avicula recta?, M^Coy. 

Myalina modioliformis, Brown. 
Scnizodus Salteri, Eth. 

Beyrichia subarcuata, Jones. 

, var. 

Bairdia plebeia, Beuss. 

Hisingeri, Munst. 

siliquoides, Jones ^ KirJchy. 

' prsecisa, J. ^ K. 


Bairdia subcylindrica ?, Milnst. 

Oy there Jonesiana, KirJchy. 

intermedia, Milnst. 

Ecqualis, J. ^ K, 

cypridiformis, J. ^ K. 

Kirkbya plicata, J. ^ K. 

spiralis, J. ^ K. 

Leperditia Okeni. 

, var. extuberata, J ^ K. 

Archffiocidaris, small spine of. 
Spirorbis, sp. 

Teeth and scales of Ganoid fishes. 


100 feet of measures intervene, chiefly sandstones. In the more 
argillaceous beds are found Sphenopteris affinis.^ Lepidodendron sp., 
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Boales and teeth of small Ganoid dshes, and Leperditia Okeni^ yar. 
SGOtohurdigalensis, 

Limestone No. 9 (3514 feet) is a curious concretionary bed, about 
nine inches thick, with a rough irregular under surface. It 
weathers red and yellow, is hard, and is largely composed of con- 
centric concretions of various sizes ♦. It contains myriads of 
Leperditia Okeni^ var., along with Spirorhis sp., small Ganoid scales, 
fragments of wood, and Stigmarian roots and rootlets. 

A few feet of sandstone and shale .with Sphenopteris affirm 
intervene. 

Limestone No. 10 (3525 feet) is very hard and crystalline, 
weathers red, and is of variable thickness, averaging about a foot. 
In an inch of shale immediately above there occur a few examples of 
My alma modioUformis, the teeth and scales of small Ganoids, Leper ^ 
ditia Okeniy var. attenuatay and Sphenopteris affinis. The limestone 
itself is, in some places, full of the single valves and shell-debris of 
Plenrophorus degam y a bivalve which, though so abundant here, has 
only been observed in two other localities. Along with the latter 
species are numbers of Littorina scotohurdigalensis (well preserved, 
and in some cases showing traces of transverse bands of colour) 
and a variety of Leperditia OkenL 

Pleuropborus elegans, sp, nov. I Leperditia Okoni, var, attenuata, 

Littorina sootoburdigalenaia, Eth, \ J. ^ K. 

Limestone No. 11 (3516 feet) crops out from beneath twenty feet 
of marl, shale, and sandstone, without fossils. It is likewise an 
irregular bed, in three or more leaves, with partings of shale. It 
weathers red, and is about two feet thick. The only fossils found 
in it are fish-remains, belonging to Rhizodxis ornatusy Traquair, and 
other species. The plates and bones of the former fish are chiefly 
in the partings of shale, from which they are to be picked up, de- 
tached by the action of the sea. 

In the marl beneath the limestone occur Spirorhis helicteres and a 
species of Kirlchya. 

Thirty feet of unfossiliferous strata are seen beneath the last lime- 
stone, and then the crown of an anticline is reached, beyond which 
the dip is reversed. A repetition of the beds described, however, is 
not clearly seen, owing to the disturbance of the strata by faults. 
Various shell-beds appear, full of Myalinay which probably repre- 
sent some of those I have noticed; and beyond the faulted ground, 
a little to the east of the caves under Kanderstone Castle, where 
the strata dip regularly to the east, there is a marine limestone 
that requires description, though its exact position in relation to 
the foregoing section is scarcely to be determined. 

This limestone is about 15 inches in thickness, and is intercalated 
between beds of sandstone. It is grey in colour, hard, and has 
shaly partings below. At its base, and forming part of the same 
bed palaeontologically, come 4 inches of very hard, yellow, cal- 
careous sandstone, which is soldered on, as it were, to an 8- feet bed 

* This rock reminds me of some of the botryoidal and globular forms of the 
Upper Magnesian Limestone ^ Sunderland. 

Q,J.G.8. No, 144. 


2b 
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of wMte, siliceous, false-bedded sandstone. This band of oalweous 
sandstone contains numbers of specimens of an Orthooeras (10 inches 
in length), along with others of Nautilus, BelUrophon, MacrotMlm, 
and other marine forms, mixed with the roots and rootlets of 
wtna. In the limestone, and particularly on its weathered surface- 
planes, are strewed multitudes of various species of Murchis(mui, 
Macrocheilus, Loxonema, Trochus, and other univalves, as well as of 
species of Lamellibranchs, along with occasional remains of Lepido- 
dendron and much comminuted vegetable matter. The following is 
a list of the species : — 

Nautilus, sp. 

Orthoceras cylindraceum, Flem. 

Bellerophon costatus, Sow. 

EuompJialus neglectus, M^Coy, 

Lacuna antiqua, M'Coy. 

Loxonema scalaroidea, Phill. 

Miicrocheilus fusiformis. Sow. 

acutus, Sow. 

imbricatus, Sow. 

striatulus, sp. nov. 

Murchisonia quadricarinata, M^Coy 

angulata, Phill. 

striatula, Be Kon. 

Naticopsis elli^itica, Phill. 

Trochus sorrilimba, Phill. 

- sp. 

Cypricardia bicosta, sp. nov. 

Lithodomus daotyloidea, 

Twelve of the above species have not occurred elsewhere in the 
Lower Carboniferous strata of Fife ; and I do not know of a 
deposit in the same series where Gasteropods are such characteristic 
fossils. 

Near to high-water mark the limestone runs out, or, rather, passes 
into a grey shale with sandstone bands without fossils. Towards 
low-water mark it continues, but its marine shells disappear, and 
the only fossils found in it are Entomostraca (Leperditia Olceni, 
var. attenuata, and Kirichya) and traces of Ganoid fishes and plants. 

Other marine beds appear at various points of the coast ; but they 
are nearly all recurrences of those already described, containing 
the same species of fossils, and they never present so continued a 
sequence as in either of the foregoing sections. 

Perhaps the only other bed that need be noticed (and it may or 
may not be marine) is a thin calcareous sandstone, at Kilrenny 
Hill, east of CeUardyke, which is full of a bivalve shell, referred to 
Anthracosia by Mr. Salter. Along with the Anthracosia are found 
Littorina scotohurdigalensis, Lepidodendron sp., with the twigs 
attached in some cases, and as drifted stems covered with Spirorbis 
in others. 

The same bed (apparently) again comes up at Kilminning, east of 
Crail, with the Anthracosia in still greater profusion. Spirorbis is 
here attached to the shells, both on the inside and outside of the 
valves. Leperditia Okmi^ var. eostuberatay also occurs. 


Modiola divisa, Coy. 

Nucula lineata, Phill. 

Sanguinolites abdensis, Eth. 

Sehizor^us Salteri, Eth. 

axiniforrais, Phill. 

Beyrichia subarcuata, Jones. 

Kirkbya plicaia, Jones Kirkhy. 
Leperditia Okeni, Mumt. 
ArcliBeocidaris, small spine. 

Spiroi'bis, sp. 

Cladochoniis, sp. 

Tooth and scales of a small Ganoid 
fish. 

PopcilodiiB obliquuB, Ag. 
Lepidodendron, sp. 

Stigmarian roots and rootlets, 
i Plant-reuiains, obscure. 
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The same Jnthracosia is found sparingly in a shale at Billow 
Ness, though its position (3168 feet) in the series at that p lww 
appears to be oonsiderabiy higher than at Kilrenny Mill 

Obsebvatiobs. 

The thickness of strata in the two sections described, and the dis- 
tance of the various marine beds from the base of the Carboniferous 
Limestone, are obtained from a careful and detailed examination of 
the rocks, bed by bed. Still it should be observed that the amount 
of strata between the different marine zones must of course be taken 
as close approximations only ; for most of the beds, particularly 
the sandstones, are subject to such rapid alterations of thickness 
that no two sections taken twenty yards apart are ever exactly 
alike. 

In the group of marine beds at the top of the series that are seen 
between St. Monans and Pittenweem, the species are all common to 
the Carboniferous Limestone, with one exception, SanguimUtes 
ahdenis. The only difference which they present, when compared 
with the fauna of the latter rock-group, consists of the comparative 
abundance of Lamellibrancha, the scarcity of Braohiopods, and the 
almost entire absence of corals, excepting the highest limestone 
(zone 1). 

In the Enorinite-bed (zone 5), which is the next marine zone, 
though separated from those above by nearly 1800 feet of strata, 
the species with scarcely an exception also all range up into the 
overlying series. It was this fact that caused Mr. Brown to pro- 
pose to group the measures from the Encrinite-bed upwards with 
the Carboniferous Limestone. 

It is not, in fact, until we reach the strata below zone 5 that much 
difference is to be observed in the character of the marine fauna ; 
and even then, if we take the list of species merely, more than four 
fifths of them are found to pass up into the Carboniferous Limestone. 
But among the few species peculiar to the series are one or two that 
occur so often and so abundantly as to mark these lower measures 
with special paljeontological features. These are the prevalence of 
the Lamellibranchs, Myalina modioliformis and Schizodvs Salteri, 
the former shell being more especially characteristic, as the preced- 
ing portion of this paper will have made evident. Among other 
species characteristic, though in a less degree, are lAttorina seoto^ 
hurdigalensis, Maerocheilus ? striatulm^ and an Orthoceras allied to 
0. cylindraceum. As a negative character of some value, there 
is the remarkable paucity of Brachiopods and Corals, which here is 
more noticeable than in the strata above, the former class numbering 
only three species (Bhynchonella pleurodon, Lingula mytiloides^ and 
L, squamiformis) and the latter two (Stenopora tumida and Alveo^ 
lites septosus). Altogether 83 species of marine fossils have occurred 
to me below the Encrinite-bed. Of these, 15 are confined to the 
CalciferouB Sandstones*, as given in the following list ; — 

* Not including the species of AnthracosUit Anthracomya^ and Carbonia, as 
well as one or two others of doubtful habits. 

2b2 
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h ttoriaik Motobuidlgaleni^^ 
b&eata. 

3^^ striatolus. 

CtotidiB^a biooata. 

etiMamelloBa. 

SanguiBolites abd^sis. 


Sanguinolites Bul^lioatui. 
Schi*odu$ Wteri*. 
Baifdia nitida. 

pmnsa. 

Oytbere supwba. ^ 

cypridiformia* 

Kirkbya spiralis. 


The repeated occurrence of bituminous shales and thin Hmestones 
full of the carapace-valyes of Ostracoda is another palaeontological 
feature strongly characteristic of the Calciferous Sandstones* The 
species thus occurring are not many in number ; Leperditia Oheni^ 
var. scotohurdigalemis^ is the most common form ; and following it 
in abundance are L, OJceni, var. attenuata, and Beyrichia suharcuata^ 
These Ostracods may or may not indicate a marine origin of the beds 
in question. They are all found occasionally with Myalina modio-^ 
liformis^ and the Leperditice are usually of marine habits ; and that 
is about all that can be said on the matter. 

Of equally dubious origin are the numerous beds containing the 
scales of small Ganoid fishes and the remains of Sjnrorhis carbon- 
arias, which often occur with the Ostracoda, or with plants, and 
sometimes with Myalina and other marine fossils — though when 
such forms as Orthoceras and Schizodus come in with the latter, this 
82 nrorhis gives place to another representative of the genus, identical 
with, or allied to, S. glohosus, M‘Coy, and the fish-remains are 
usually absent. 

It will have been observed that the groups or zones of fossils of 
the preceding sections are not all equally marine. Thus zone 11 of 
the Pittenweem and Anstruther section, which includes the remains 
of Lejpidodendron and Carhonia, together with Myalina modioliformis, 
can scarcely be looked upon as of so marine a character as the group 
above, zone 10, which contains among its species representatives of 
the genera Bellerophon, Mm'cJdsonia, and Leda, The fossils of zone 
11 and other kindred groups have been looked upon as marking marine 
horizons mainly on account of the presence of M, modiolifomiis ; 
and this shell I consider to have been a marine species, because it 
is repeatedly found associated with Schizodus Salieri and other un- 
doubted inhabitants of salt water, and because the other species 
of Myalina known to me appear from the associated fossils to have 
been of marine habits. Thus — 


Myalina sMamellosa, Eth., occurs in the thoroughly marine 
groups of zones 3 and 10 of the Pittenweem and Anstruther 
section. 

Myalina crassa, Flem., another gregarious species, is found with 


* This species is described from a patch of strata, isolated by volcanic ash, 
near Ardross (Rev. T. Brown in Trans. Royal Soo. Edin. xxii. p. 392), the exact 
stratigraphical position of which is not very clear. In the Geological Survey 
Map, sheet 41, these beds are coloured as Carboniferous Limestone, which may 
possibly be correct ; but Bohizodus Balteri is not known from any other Oar- 
TOniferou^Iimestone locality, and the general character of the strata is as much 
like the highest portion of the Calciferous Sandstone, as exposed to the eewt of 
St. Monans, as any part of the overlying series that I have seen. 
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the remains of (Mnoids, sp., Troche his&tratus^ and 

Naticopm elUptica in the Carbonnerons Xmestones of Cults, life. 

Myalim FermuiUi^ MKloy, is associated with SchiaoduB 
mis, Myadtes sulcalm, Sanguimlitss sp., and lAngvda sguamiformis 
in shale at the base of the Carboniferous Limestone series, east of 
St. Monans, life. 

And the Permian species Myalina Goldfuss (in which 

is included M. squamosa and M, septifera of King), is found in 
the shell-limestone of Durham and the Lower Limestone of York- 
shire with the marine fossils characteristic of those rocks, though 
in the highest beds of the Magnesian Limestone, where this species 
becomes in a measure gregarious, its associates dwindle down, in 
Durham, to Sehizodus duhius, Plewrophorus costatus, and Idttorina 
helicina, and in Yorkshire to S, dubius only. 

Moreover Lepidodendron and other vegetable remains are met 
with in the Encrinite-bed at Pittenweem, and in the equally un- 
questionably marine deposit to the east of the caves at Kanderstone 
Castle ; so that; the presence of such remains with Myalina modio^ 
liformis scarcely indicates more than that the shell existed within 
reach of vegetable drift. 

Notwithstanding the repeated occurrence of marine beds in the 
Calciferous Sandstones, the proportion which they contribute to 
the aggregate thickness of the series is not great. The bulk of the 
strata (where fossiliferous) contains the remains of plants and of 
other fossils that cannot with any certainty be classed as marine. 
The evidences of the prevalence of vegetable life are numerous ; 
and first among these are the number of thin coals. 

Altogether I have observed in the Pittenweem and Anstruther 
section about fifty seajns of coal, counting every thing from three 
inches upwards, and there may be some that have escaped my 
notice. Most of them are coarse in quality, and the thickest rarely 
exceeds two feet, the majority being much less. But though not 
thus of much commercial value, they are nearly all true coal-growths, 
resting on fireclays charged with Stigmarice. These coals"aro pretty 
regularly distributed through all but the lowest 500 feet of strata. 

Stigmarian roots and rootlets are met with in many fireclays, 
shales, and shaly sandstones where there are no overlying coals or 
traces left of the vegetation which these roots must have originally 
supported, thus indicating many horizons of tree-growths that have 
not resulted in the formation of coals. 

Then all through the series the strata are more or less marked by 
vegetable remains, often very fragmentary and all apparently drifted. 
Those remains chiefly belong to Lepidodendron and its de- 
tached leaves and fruit, and to the ferns Sphenopteris affinis and 
Cyolopterisflahellata, We have also seen that several of the marine 
beds contain pieces of Lepidodendron and other wood, often incrusted 
with Spirorhis, along with their more characteristic fossils. 

So that from the coals themselves, from the beds with Stigmarice, 
from the plant-beaiing strata generally, and from the drift wood in 
the marine limestones there is evidence enough of the abundance of 
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vegetation in and about the Pifeshire area during this early Car- 
boniferous period, and of both the vegetation and the geographical 
conditions being such as were suitable for the production of coal- 
growths, though, for some reason, not for their development into 
thick workable seams. 

Though Stigmaria is so common in these Lower Carboniferous 
rocks, I have not observed any remains of the evenly ribbed and 
scarred stems of the more typical forms of Sigillaria, The short, 
upright stems, and prostrate, flattened trunks of trees that occur 
above the coals, or in some of the sandstones and shales, are for the 
most part coarsely and irregularly ridged and furrowed. Yery 
rarely they show the lozenge-shaped scars of Lepidodendron, But 
possibly the others are only another form, or state of preservation, of 
the same tree ; for the numerous remains of branches, small twigs, 
and leaves of Lepidodendron found in these rocks indicate that the pre- 
vailing tree or trees of the period must have belonged to that family. 

Stigmarian roots or rootlets are repeatedly found in strata con- 
taining marine fossils, or with groups of species such as the 
remains of Ganoid Ashes, Entomostraca, S^nrorhis, and other organic 
remains which could not have had terrestrial habits*. In such 
cases the Stlgmarm give the impression of being contemporaneous 
with the other fossils, and thus to have existed beneath the surface 
of water, though in some cases they may have passed down, by 
process of growth, from a stratum or land surface above, alter the 
deposition of the bed in which they are found. The following are 
some of the instances of this which I have observed : — 

At Randerstone, in Limestone No. 9, it occurs abundantly with 
the scales of small Ganoids, Leperditia Okeni^ var. extuhei'cita, and 
Spirorhis sp. 

At Life Ness it occurs in shale (as rootlets), with the scales of 
small Ganoids, coprolites, Myalina't sp., Leperditia OJeeni, var., 
tSpirorhis sp., and Sphenopteris affinis. 

West of Pitmilly Burn it occurs in limestone, with the scales of 
Megalichihys ? and other Ganoids, Littorina scotohurdigalmsis, 
Myalina modioliformis, Leperditia OJeeni, var., Beyrichia suharcuata^ 
and Lepidophyllum, 

North of Kingsbarns Harbour it occurs in limestone, with 
Macrocheilus striatulus, Littorina scotohurdigalensis, Murchisonia qua- 
drimrinata, Myalina modioliformis, Bairdia siliquoides, B, prcecisa, 
KirJehya spiralis^ and Leperditia Okeni ; and it has already been 
noticed as occurring in the lower part of the limestone east of Rander- 
stone Castle, associated with Orthoceras and other marine fossils. 

I may here mention another and kindred set of facts to be ob- 
served in these rocks. In several cases the marine beds immediately 
follow a seam of coal with fireclay full of Stigmaria beneath ; or if 

Stigmaria occurs in much the same way in some of the parrot-coals of the 
Coal-meaaures. In a coal of this sort at Pimie Colliery, Fifeshire, its roots and 
rootlets are found with the remains of Mcgalichthys Hibberti, Strepi^odm 
muToides, Ctenojcanihus sp., and other large fishes, and species of Antkracomya^ 
Spirorbis, and Carhonia, 
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they do not immediately follow, they are in close contiguity to 
them. 

This holds true with zones 5, 10, and 12 of the Pittenweem and 
Anstruther section, and with the Limestones Nos. 3 a aiid 4 of the 
Eanderstone series ; also with the limestone north of Kingsbarns 
Harbour, already mentioned, as well as with a five-feet Myalina’- 
bed near the llock and Spindle. In some of these instances the 
marine fossils (Crinoids, Froducti^ &c., in the case of zone 5) are 
found close down to the coal ; in others there is a thin bed of dark 
shale, containing Ganoid scales and plants, between the coal and 
the marine stratum. 

All these facts apparently suggest that the marine conditions on 
the one hand, and the conditions favourable to tree- or coal-growths 
on the other, were not widely separated in this area, and that the 
former followoi the latter repeatedly as a matter of easy sequence. 

In the determination of the species noticed in this paper I must 
acknowledge the great assistance afforded me by my friend Mr. John 
Young, of the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow ; and to Dr. Traquair 
I am in some cases indebted for the identification of the fish- 
remains. 

Notes on the Species. 

Orthoceras cylindracetjm, Elem., Annals Philosophy, vol. v. pi. 31, 

f. 3. 

The Orthoceras which occurs in several of the Ilanderstono beds 
comes near to this species. It is eight or nine inches long, tapers 
slowly, has numerous septa and a central siphuncle. It is never 
very plentiful, except at the base of the limestone east of Ilaiidcr- 
stone Castle, and there scores of specimens (casts) may bo seen 
within a few square yards. 

Nahtilhs planoteroatus ?, M‘Coy, Syn. Garb. Eoss. Ireland, p. 18, 
pi. ii. f. 2. 

Specimens of more than one species of Nautilus are found at 
Eanderstone. They are all more or less crushed and not easy to 
identify. Most of my examples belong to a form about four inches 
in diameter, with compressed, quadrangular whorls, and which 
appears to come near to the N, jplanoteryatus of M‘Coy. 

Other specimens belong to a smaller form with convex whorls. 

Borne examples of the former are coated with an incrusting coral 
and Spirorhis^ and the shell is excavated by a boringnsponge or 
annelid (?). 

Bellerophon costatus. Sow. 

A large Bellerophon is found in limestone No. 7 at Eanderstone. 
It is thick-shelled, an inch, and a half wide at the aperture, has a 
strong, elevated keel, and rather coarse, somewhat irregular strim of 
growth. Altogether it strongly resembles B, costatus as figured by 
De Koninck*. 

♦ Descr. Anim. Eoss. pL aorii. f. 2. 
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Littoeika scoTOBtrsHiGAiEKSis, Etheridge, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. 
Tol. xxxiv. p. 18, pi. ii. f. 26, 27. 

This little univalve is exceedingly abundant in some of the beds 
about Billow Ness and Pittenweem. What I take to be typical ex- 
amples have rounded whorls, which, in good preservation, show dark, 
transverse bands of colour. 

Littoeika? bilikeata, sp. nov. 

I have several examples of another little univalve, found along 
with the preceding species in the limestone of Zone 7, Pittenweem, 
which appears to be distinct and undescribed. 

It is about ^ of an inch high, with a depressed spire less than 
half the height of the body- whorl. The body- whorl is flat- topped, 
channelled at the suture, compressed at the sides, which slope out- 
wards, and subangulate where the sides bend over towards the 
suture ; two spiral impressed lines traverse the upper half of the 
whorl, the lowermost near the centre of the whorl and the other 
midway between it and the angulation. The aperture is subovate, 
round below, with the outer Hp angulate above. Some specimens 
show a slight umbilicus, and most of them appear to be rather 
thick-shelled. 

The generic a:ffinities of this shell (as well as of the preceding 
species) are not very clear, and it is placed in Littonna with some 
doubt. 

Lacxjka ahtiqua ?, M‘Coy, Syn. Garb. Eoss. Ireland, p. 82, pi. v. 
f. 24. 

One of the most common univalves of the limestone east of Bander- 
stone Castle is a small shell that may possibly belong to Evomphalits, 
though it agrees so closely with M‘Coy’s figures and descriptions of 
his Lacuna antiqua, except in the form of its aperture, that I doubt- 
fully refer it to that species. The shell is depressed and formed of 
three whorls ; the body-whorl is large, rounded, and of an 
inch wide ; the spire is small, the umbilicus large, and the aperture 
is round and entire. 

Maceocheilxts ? steiattjlus, n, sp. 

This is a comparatively common shell in some of the Banderstone 
beds, and it is found more sparingly in Zones 10 and 18 of the 
Pittenweem and Anstruther section. 

The largest specimens are ^ of an inch long, and or rather 
more wide. The body- whorl is three fourths of the entire 
length, wide and flat above, and contracted towards the base. The 
spire is short and formed of four or five flattish whorls. The surface 
is spirally threaded with fine and regular lines in well-preserved 
specimens. 

Professor De Boninck, who has kindly examined specimens of 
this shell, remarks that it has some resemblance to Macrocheilus 
eamlieulatus^ M*Coy, and that it is doubtful whether it belongs to 
Macrocheilus^ an opinion with which I entirely agree. 
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Teochdb bbrbilimba, Phillips, Geol. Yorks, pi. xv, f. 30. 

A small elongately trochifonn shell occurs with the other uni- 
valves in the limestone east of Eanderstone Castle. It is one fifth 
of an inch in length, and one eighth wide, with from six to seven 
gradually increasing and strongly tuberculated whorls ; and it seems 
to be identical with Trochus serrilimha^ Phillips, so far as can be 
judged from the figure of that species in the ‘ Geology of Yorkshire.’ 

Avicula becta, M‘Coy, Syn. Garb. Poss. Ireland, p. 84, pi. xiii. 
f. 24, 

Specimens of an Aviculoid shell having much the character of 
this species occur in various beds. They are rather longer com- 
pared with the width than M‘Coy’s figures, but they have the sur- 
face ornamented with the same regular raised lines of growth as his 
species. 

Cypricaedia bicosta, sp. nov. 

This shell has only occurred in the limestone to the east of 
Eanderstone Castle, whore it is pretty common. 

It is small, thick-shelled, subquadrate in outline, and has two ribs 
or keels running from the umbo diagonally to the posterior portion 
of the valve. It is \ of an inch long and ^ of an inch wide. 

Myalina MODioLiFORMis, Browu. 

Avicula modioUformis, Brown, Possil Conchology, pi. Ixvi. f. 19. 

Myalina communis , Kirkby, MS. 

I am not sure that the Myalina of the shell-beds of the east of 
Pife is the same as the Water-of-Leith shell found at Woodhall, and 
described by Capt. Brown as Avicula modioUformis but I think 
it possible that it is so, and adopt this specific name rather than risk 
the creation of a synonym. 

The Pifeshire shell, however, appears to be distinct from M, crassa, 
with which Mr. Etheridge has identified the Woodhall species, for 
the following reasons : — its relatively larger and more gibbous um- 
bones ; its more delicately striated cartilage -area ; its regular, wide- 
apart, imbricating lines of growth ; and its possession of an anterior 
tooth and socket in each value. 

It is also a smaller shell, rarely exceeding an inch and half in 
diagonal length. It is always found best developed in the lime- 
stone and calcareous ironstones ; and it is only in such specimens that 
the peculiarities of its hingement are to be seen. In the shales it is 
often very thin-shelled, with little or no cartilage- area, and might 
easily be mistaken for a species of Anthracomya were it not for its 
characteristic lines of growth. 

At one or two localities a larger Myalina is found, and it appears 
to come nearer M, crassa. The best examples of this form that I 
have seen occur at the “ Pans” west of Crail, in a limestone that 
represents another outcrop of Zone 10 of the Pittenweem and An- 
struther section. It is nearly three inches in length, and has the 
more terminal umbones and strong cartilage-strise of M. crassa, 
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though scarcely so thick-shelled as specimens of that species found 
in the Carhoniferous-Limestone series. 

Sanottinolites abuensis, Etheridge, Geol. Mag. 1877, vol. iv. p. 246, 
pL xii. f. 9~11. 

This species is very abundant in Zones 3 and 10 of the Pitten- 
weem and Anstruther section; it is also found in some of the 
Randerstone beds and in a limestone near Craig Hartlo. It varies 
somewhat in length, some examples having the posterior side more 
drawn out, with the diagonal ridge more pronounced and slightly 
arcuate. 

SANCHriNOEITES 817BPLICA.T17S, Sp. nOV. 

This species only occurs in Limestone No. 5 at Randerstone, where 
the examples are usually more or less flattened by pressure. It is 
very probably the shell termed Modiola in the east of Fife sheet 
No. 41 of the Geological Survey Maps ; but it has more the cha- 
racter of Sanyuinolites than of the latter genus, and it does not 
seem far removed from S, plicatas as figured by Portlock It may 
be described provisionally as follows : — 

About two inches long and wide ; thin-shelled ; with 
nearly straight and parallel dorsal and ventral margins, the latter 
with a slight sinus below and rather behind the umbo. The 
anterior side is short and rather pointed ; tlie posterior is long and 
obliquely truncate. The umbo is wide, and from it to the postero- 
ventral angle runs a well-marked diagonal ridge. The surface is 
marked by strong lines of growth, which occasionally almost take 
the form of plications. 

Sedgwickia giganiea, M‘Coy, Syn. Carb. Foss. Ireland, p. 62, pi. xi. 
f. 40. 

I have several specimens of a large shaped shell from 

Limestone No. 6, Randerstone, which evidently come very close to 
the Sedgwickia giyantea^ M‘Coy. The specimens, which are all 
more or less crushed, are thin-sheUed, from 3 to 3^ inches long, 
2 inches wide, and have the anterior side marked with the regular, 
strong ridges, parallel with the margin, that are characteristic of 
the genus, the remainder of the surface being comparatively smooth. 

Pleueophorus elegans, sp. nov. 

This shell is extremely abundant in Limestone No. 10 at Raiider- 
stone, associated with Littorina scotohurdiyalemis. Prof, de Koninck 
thinks it comes near Cypriexirdia cylindrical M‘Coy, though he 
agrees in referring it to Flearopliorus as a new species. It may be 
described as follows : — 

Elongate, less than half as wide as long, convex, and thick-shelled. 
Both dorsal and ventral margins slightly convex. The anterior side 
very short, narrow, and somewhat pointed ; the posterior side 
narrow towards the extremity and obliquely truncate. The umbos 


* Qeol. Londonderry, pi. xxxiv. f. 18# 
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are wide and incurved; a faint diagonal ridge runs from each 
towards the postero-ventral angle, and behind them extends a 
narrow inflected cartilage-area, while in front is a comparatively 
wide lunette. The surface is marked by numerous strong lines of 
growth. The muscular impressions and pallial line are well shown 
in casts, and a strong umbonal rib bounds the anterior adductor 
behind. Length three quarters of an inch. 

List and Vertical Range of Species found, in the Calciferoiis Sandstone 
of the East of Fife. 


Range below tlie Carboniferous 
Limestone. 


To 

500 ft. 


From 
500 lo 
2300 ft. 


Calami tea, sp 

Carpolithes sulcatus, Lindley 

Oyclopteris flabellata, lirongn 

Dadoxylon 

Lepidodendron, sp., with Lepidopbyl 

lum and Lepidoatrobua 

Sphenopteris afllnis, Lindley 

dilatata, Lindl 


It 


* 






* 


Stigmaria 

Fucoid ? 

AlTeolites septosus, Flem 

Lithodendron junoeura, Flcm. 

Stenopora tumida, Phill 

Zaphrentis, sp 

Archajocidaris Urii, Flem 


* * 

— # 


* 


* 


* 


* 


From 
230t) to 
3000 ft. 


From 
3000 to 
3800 ft. 


* 

* 


tit 

# 


sp 

Actmocnnus, sp 

Platycrinus, sp 

Potcriocrinus, sp 

Serpulites carbonarius, M'Coy 

Spirorbis globosus, Af‘ Coy 

helicteres, JSalter 

carbonarius, Murch 

Bairdia plebeia, Reusfi 

brevis, Jones ^ Kirlchy 

Hisingeri, Munster 

subelongata, J. df K. 

subcylindrica, Munst 

prmcisa, J. ^ K. 

nitida, J. ^ K, 

siliquoides, J. ^ K. 

Beyrichia subarcuata, Jones 

subarcuata, var 

radiata, J. ^ K. 

orinita, J, ^ K. 

Oarbonia fabulina, J. ^ K. 

Rankiniana, J ^ K. 

subula, J. ^ K 

? bairdioides, J. ^ K, 
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List and Vertical Range of Species (continued). 



Range below the Carboniferous 
Limestone. 

To 

500 ft. 

From 
500 to 
2300 ft. 

From 
2300 to 
3000 ft. 

From 
3000 to 
3800 fU 

O/tbere Jonesiana, Klrhhy 





aeqnalis, J. ^ K. 




# 

intermedia, M’limt 






superba, J. K. 



* 

* 

cypridiformis, J. K. 




4c 

Kirkbya perniiana, Joms 

# 




spiralis, J. ^ K. 




* 

plioata, J,^K. 




* 

I/eperditia Okeni, Munst 

* 

* 



, var. scotoburdigalensis. 





Ribhert 



# 


, var. elongata, J. ^ K 





, var. attenuate, J. K 















Dithyrocaris, sp. (tooth) 





Leaia Leidyi Jones 



# 

# 

Archaeopora nexilis, Re Kon 



* 


Ceriopora similis, Fhill 




* 

Distopora megastoma, M'Coy 





Eenestella tuberculocarinata, Etk 


* 

* 


plebeia, M'Coy 



* 


Morrisii, M^Coy 



* 


Synocladia, sp 1 




* 


Athyris amljigua, Sow 

* 




Ohonetes polite, M'Coy 

* 




Discina nitida, Phill 


* 



Lingula my tiloides. Sow 


* 



— squamiformis, Phill 





Orthis resupinata, Martin 





Productus semireticulatus, var. con- 





cinnus 

* 




var. TWartini 


^ - 



cora, R'Orhigny 





longispinus. Sow 

* 




punotatus, Mart, 

* 


i 


aculeatus, Mart 





Younmanus, Ra'o 

* 




Bhynchonella pleurodon, Phill. 


# 



Spirifera trigonalis, Mart 





ovalis, Phill 

* 




Spiriferina cristate, Schlotheim 





Streptorhynchus crenistria, Phill. 


« 



Terebratula hastate, Sow 

* 




► Avicula recta?, M^Coy 

# 



# 

Avicul&peeten interstitialis, Phiil 

# 

# 




fimbriatus, Phill 

# 

* 



omatus, Eth i 

# 




depilifl ?, M^Coy 

« 
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ist and Vertical Range of Sjpecies (continued). 



Bange below the Carboniferous 
Limestone. 


To 

60()ft. 

— 

From 
500 to 
2300 ft. 

From 
2300 to 
3000 ft. 

1 From 
3000 to 
'3800 ft. 


Aviculopecten granosus, PhilL. 
arenosus, Fhill 

Bp 

Anthracosia, sp 

Anthracomya scotica, Eth 

Area Laoordairiana, De Kon. . 
Cypricardia oblonga, M^Coy . 

glabrata, Phill 

bicosta, sp. nov 

Edmondia rudis, M'Coy 

Leda attenuata, Flem 


1 sp 

Leptodoraus costellatus, M'Coy 

Lithodomus dactyloides, M^Coy 

Modiola divisa, M^Coy 

Myalina modioUformis, Brown 

crasaa, Flem * 

Bublamellosa, Efh 

Nucula gibbosa, Flem 

liueata, Phill 

Pleurophorus elegans, sp. nov 

Pteromtes persulcatus, M^Coy — 
Sangiiin elites tricostatus, PortheJe. 

plicatus, Port 

abdensis, Eth 

subplicatus, sp. nov 

Schizodus Salteri, Mh 

axiniformis, Phill 

carbonarius, Portl. 

unionilbrmis, Phill. 

Sedgwickia gigantea, M^Coy 

Venus, sp 

Dentalium priscum, Goldfuss 

scoticum, J. Young y MB 

Euomphalus carbonarius, Bow. ..... 

catillus, Mart. 

negleotus, M^Coy 

acutus, Bow 

Lacuna antiqua?, M^Coy 

Littorina scotoburdigalensis, Eth. . . 

bilineata, sp. nov 

Loxonema rugifera, Phill 

scalaroidoa, Phill 

Maerocheilus imbricatus, iScio. .... 

acutus, Bow 

fusiformis, Bou) 

? striatulus, sp. nov. 

Murohisonia elongata, Portl 

quadricarinata, M^Coy 

stiiatula, Be Kon 
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List and Vertical Range of Sjoecies (contioued). 


- 

Range below the Carboniferous 
liimestone. 

To 

500 ft. 

From 
500 to 
2300 ft. 

From 
2300 to 
e3000 ft. 

From 
3000 to 
3800 ft. 

Murchisonia angulata, Phill. 

-. 1 - .... sp. nov. ? 


it 


* 

Natioopsis plicistria, Phill. 

ellipfcioa, Phill. 

# 



# 

it 

gp 





Pleurotoraaria Yvaiiii, Lev 

* 

* 



Trochus aerrilimba, Phill 





Bellorophon costatus, 8ow 





TJrii, Flem 





decuBsatus, Flem 




# 

Nautilus qua,dratus, Flem 

* 

* 



planotergatus, M'Coy 

sp 




* 

Orthooeras attenuatum, Flem 


* 


* 

cylindraceum, Flem 





Otenacanthus, sp 


it 



Ctenodua, sp 


it 



Ctenoptyoliius, sp 




* 

Diplodus, sp 





Eurynotua crenatus, Ag 




* 

Megalichtliys Plibbcrti ?, Ag 





Neinatoptychus Q-reenockii, Ag 




it 

Pcecilodus oblicpuis, Ag 





Rhadiniclitbys brevis ?, Traguair 


it 



Rhizodus Hibberti, Ag 


it 

* 

it 
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§ 1. Intkodtjction. 

On examining the geological map of the neighbourhood of Prague, 
by Profs. Xrc^c-i and Hclmhacker, it will he seen that the Predevonian 
rocks are in many places covered by others of Cretaceous ago. The 
country in which they are developed is in fact a plateau formed by 
a Postcretaccous plain of marine denudation, in which the rivers 
have consequently not had much time to erode valleys ; the sections 
of the Prcdevonijin rocks arc therefore principally found along tho 
sides of narrow valleys, which mostly run at right angles to the 
strike of tho beds. This strike, as may he seen in the above-men- 
tioned map, or that of M. Barrande, is in a prevailing E.N.E. and 
■W.S.W. direction, and a system of faults runs parallel with it and 
was produced at the same time. By consulting Prof. Krejei’s ‘ Geology 
of Bohemia’ (printed in the Czech tongue), the sharpness of some of 
tho folds may he seen ((/. figs. 180, &c.); in fact, although 
the basin itself has a very simple structure, it contains some very 
complicated foldings and repetitions in places. These may be well 
seen in the neighbourhood of Beroun, and are shown on Krojei’s 
map. These, foldings, with the parallel faults, were produced in 
Precarhoniferous times, for Carboniferous rocks rest, nearly horizon- 
tally, on tho folded and faulted Cambrian, at Stradonice, near 
Beroun, 

Another series of faults, however, affects the Predevonian rocks 
and also the Carboniferous, and is hence Postcarboniferous, and this 
series is approximately at right angles to the former. The folds 
affect hard limestones and grits and soft shales alike ; and as the 
rocks have been released from strain by crumpling and faulting, the 
phenomenon of cleavage is of somewhat rare occurrence. The Pre- 
Cambrian rocks are slightly cleaved, but I have seen no true cleavage 
in any of the Cambrian or Silurian rocks. This is a fortunate cir- 

* The author was sent out durinp Ihe past year, Iw the University of Cam- 
bridge, with a grant from the Wort^ fund (Grace 2, Feb. 6th, 1879), to examine 
and report upon the Cambrian and Silurian rocks of Bohemia, with special 
reference to the boimdary between them. In ilie following paper the resifite 
obtained are laid before the Society. Professor Sedgwick’s nomenclature is 
adopted in this paper, and hence the tenn Silurian is Imiited to tiie beds con- 
taining Barrande’s faunas E, F, G, and H. 
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cumstanoe, as tending to the better preservation of the exceptionally 
rich fauna of the Bohemian basin. 

I would here thank those geologists from whom I have received 
very valuable assistance ; and, first, let me state the immense benefits 
I have received from M. Barrande, by his works, by his many personal 
kindnesses to me, and, lastly, by the wonderful example of perseve- 
rapce, which is the astonishment of any one who has even cursorily 
examined a slight portion of his stupendous work, in the field. I 
have also to thank Dr. Novak, of Prague, and Herr Dusl, of Beroun, 
for much aid in the field and museum. My acknowledgments are 
also due to Profs. Hughes and Bonney for much kind assistance. 

§ 2. Desckiptiok of the Strata. 

I. Precamhrian Rocics. 

On examining a geological map of Bohemia, it will be observed 
that the well-known basin of M. Barrande lies with its axis in an 
approximately E.N.E. and W.S.W. direction, and is bounded on 
nearly all sides by a series of granites, gneisses, &o., referred to by 
Murchison (‘ Siluria,’ p. 372) as of Lauren tian age. He remarks that 
on them rest vast “ masses of conglomerates, grits, and crystalline 
schists, B, A he further states that the latter are of Cambrian age. 
It would have been impossible, in the short time I had at my disposal 
for the examination of these gneissose rocks, to have detected any 
order in them ; I therefore confine myself to a few notes on their 
lithological character and general strike. 

The gneissose series is well exposed in the neighbourhood of Bud- 
weis. Proceeding in a south-westerly direction, from Budweis to the 
village of Chlumicek, soon after leaving the Brown-Coal formation 
a section is seen in gneiss, by the roadside south of Kalist ; it dipped 
north at a high angle, and was well foliated in places. Nearer Chlu- 
micek the gneissose rock becomes interspersed with small garnets, 
which seemed to have been produced owing to the contiguity of a 
mass of intrusive cclogite. East of the village of Holobau, on the 
road between Chlumicek and Krumau, a white foliated quartzose rock, 
with many amber-coloured garnets, is seen, striking nearly E. and W., 
and containing a dyke of black cclogite. At the eastern extremity 
of Krumau a crystalline limestone is seen by the roadside ; it is 
strongly foliated and contains silvery mica ; it dips in a northerly 
direction, and underneath it occurs a gneiss having the same dip. 
Between the two there is a band of graphite, but whether as a vein 
or as a bed I could not ascertain. 

Lying between the gneissose series and a mass of conglomerates 
&c., which form etage B of M. Barrande, and unconformable to 
the latter, which I hope to show are of the age of the Harlech 
group of Britain, occur the beds forming etage A, Barrande. I was 
unable to find any section showing the relations between this group 
and the gneissose series ; but that it belongs to a separate formation 
seems clear from the following facts; — first, the two are totally 
different in lithological characters ; secondly, whereas the earlier 
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group is highly metamorphosed, the later one has been subjected to 
but slight metamorphism, and that only in places; thirdly, the 
strike is entirely different in the two groups, the beds of etage A 
having a N.E. and S.W. strike; finally, this group contains 
fragments of the preceding. 

The relations of etage A to the group above may be seen in 
many sections, but notably in the neighbourhood of Pribram, as 
shown in the following diagrammatic section from Jinec (Ginetz) to 
Milin (fig. 1, p. 594). 

The beds of etage A have a strong lithological similarity 
wherever exposed ; they consist of a scries of green schists, grits, 
ashes, and breccias, interstratified with variously coloured hornstones. 
Massive beds of the. latter occur in this series, in tho neighbour- 
hood of Prague, at Sarka, and on the other side of the Moldau, near 
Bohnioe, also in the neighbourhood of Beroun, at Hudlice. 

Greou ashy beds of this ago with imperfect cleavage are seen 
at Troya, Hudlice, Broum, Hlubos, &c.: but, so far as I have soon, 
they are unaccompanied by any contomporaueous flows. 

II. Oambrimi Hocks (Sodgw.). 

Etage B, Barr. This is excellently exposed along the banks of 
the Littava, between Jinec and Pribram, as shown in fig. 1 , Near 
the village of Cenkau, the shales of etage C are underlain by coarse 
grits composed of granitoid materials ; beneath these are finer 
green grits succeeded in descending order by a series of interstra- 
tifiod compact red shales, yellow grits, and finely laminated green 
shales : these seem to be repeated by foldings. On reaching a mill 
by the river-bauk, south of Hlubos, the base of this series is seen 
resting, as before mentioned, with a very marked unconformity, on 
the last- described series (fig. 1). The lowest beds of the upper 
series consist of coarse conglomerates, tho x>ehhles of which increase 
in size on approaching the base, where many of them exceed two 
feet in diameter. The larger ones consist chiefly of hornstones, 
identical in character with those of etage A ; of other ]>ebbles there 
are abundance of quartz, of a blackish schist, &c. The strike of 
this group differs somewhat from that of tho group below, and agrees 
with that of the wholo of tho succeeding etages, viz. E.N.E. and 
W.B.W. 

As an excellent description of the lithological characters of the 
fossiliferous groups composing the basin is given by M. Barrand© 
(cf. Def. dcs Col. iv. p. 96 et se(iq.), I shall merely give a short 
outline of their nature. 

Etage C contains the well-known primordial fauna, and is exposed 
on the northern side of the basin in the neighbourhood of Skrey, 
and on the southern at and near Jinec (Ginetz). It does not 
extend all round the basin, but is overlapped by the upper beds. 
At Skrey it consists of very fine greyish or blackish shales ; at 
Jinec of somewhat coarser and slightly gritty shales of an olive- 
green colour, and often weathering into largo concentric spheroids. 

Etage D is subdivided by M. Barrande into five ‘^bandes,^’ 
Q,J,G.S, No, 144. 2 s 



Section from Jinec (Ginetz) to Miliiu (About 12 miles.) 

* Pribram. 
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1-5 ; the whole is characterized by him as “ etages de 
quartzites ; ” the lowest of the five bands is further subdivided 
into a, /3, and y. 

D d 1 a rests with a slight unconformity on C, or on still lower 
formations. It consists of a conglomerate, with green, sandy 
matrix and small quartz pebbles, where it rests ui)on C, on the 
right bank of the Beroun, between Tcyrov and fc^kroy. It is also 
exposed to the east of Hudlice, where it rests on B, and consists of 
interstratified green grits and conglomerates. At Krusna Hora, 
where it has proved fossiliferous, it consists of quartzose grits with 
green grains (fig. 2). 

D d 1 /3 rests conformably upon a at Krusna Hora &c. (see 
fig. 2). It consists of black, green, and red pisolitic ironstones, 
containing, I was informed, a considerable quantity of phosphorus. 
The pisolitic grains are frci[uently the colour of tho matrix in which 
they are imbedded ; but very often they consist of alternating shells 
of light and dark green, imbedded in a blackish or reddish matrix. 

D d 1 y is of a much greater thickness than a and ft together. 
It consists of exceedingly fine, slightly micaceous, black muddy 
shales, with a somewhat flaky appearanco, not usually vei’y fossi- 
liferous. At Vosek, to the S.W. of tho basin, where fossils are 
abundant, they are found imbedded in ironstone nodules an inch 
or two in diameter, which are by no means generally distributed 
throughout this horizon. 

1) d 2, tho most arenaceous band of tho “ etages do quartzites,’’ 
consists chiefiy of white or light pink thickly bedded grits, with 
occasional thin beds of sandy shale, and in some places, in tho 
neighbourhood of Beroun, there is a fairly thick series of pinkish 
fiaggy grits, ripple-marked, and with fucoid markings and annelid- 
tracks. 

D d 3 consists of fine black muddy shales, with very minute 
mica flakes ; with these arc interstratified occasional thin beds of 
grit. The whole is of no great thickness. 

1) d 4. Gritty, ferruginous, and very micaceous shales, of a 
predominating greyish colour, false-bedded, ripplo-raarked, and 
with many fucoid marks and annelid-tracks. The series contains 
a band of oolitic ironstones running parallel to the road between 
Prague and Beroun, as shown in the map by Krejci and ilelm- 
hackcr. In the neighbourhood of Vraz, to the K.E. of Beroun, some 
calcareous beds occur, forming a strong feature. 

The limestone is nodular and of a dark colour, with interstratified 
shales, and very fossiliferous. 

Dd5. A series of unctuous olive-green shales, interstratified, 
especially towards the top, with gritty shales and grits. Prof. 
Krejci divides this band into tw'^o (cf, his ‘ Geology of Bohemia,’ 
p. 385) : a lower shale division he terras “ Bfidlico Kralodvorske,” 
from E^alfiv Dvur, near Beroun ; and an upper grit division, 
“ Kfemence Kosovske,” from Mt. Kosov, also near Beroun. In tho 
neighbourhood of Chodaun grey shales occur ; near Prague, fine, 
black, very fossiliferous shales are interstratified with the olive- 
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green shales. In addition, this band and the last (Dd4) are 
described as containing the Colonies.” 

III. Silurian Bodes. 

The Silurian epoch includes M. Barrande's etages E^H. Unlike 
the Cambrians, the prevailing rocks of this series are limestones, 
although shales occur here and there, and preponderate at the base 
of the series. From the manner in which the limestones vary in 
thickness, and thin out altogether in horizontal areas of no great 
extent, and from the way in which they differ from one another in 
lithological character, we should expect them to possess peculiar 
faunas ; and this is found to be the case. 

£tage E is divided into two bands by M. Barrande, the upper 
one calcareous, the lower one chiefly argillaceous. 

E e 1 is found with invariable characters at all parts of the 
basin where exposed. It is composed chiefly of shales, but becomes 
calcareous towards the top, passing into E o 2. It rests, as stated 
by M. Barrande (Dcf. dcs Col. iv. p. 109), unconformably upon 
the beds of D ; such unconformity is well seen on the N. side of 
the Slivenee valley, about 800 yards W.N.W. of Gross Kuchel (see 
fig. 3). Here the lowest bed of E e 1 consists of a calcareous 
conglomerate with greenish pebbles, about four inches in thickness, 
resting on the denuded edges of greenish shales, underlain by thick 
yellow grits. 

Fig. 3 . — Section on the N, side of Slivenee Valley. 

(Length about 1 5 yards.) 

W. R. 



1. Olive-green shales. I 4. Conglomeratic bed 1 

2. Grits. I -n .q PL inches. I ^ . 

3. Olive-green shales, 2 feet thick at j 5. Wafer grapto- r ® 1* 

W. end, 5 feet thick at E. end, J litic shales. J 

Unfortunately, in most localities, the junction between D and E 
is concealed, or, where exposed, is a faulted one ; in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beroun, however, it seems to be well exposed in two 
valleys, viz. near Kraldv Dvur and near Chodaun. 

In each locality the grits of Dd5 are succeeded by similar 
grits with unstratified black bands, which I would refer to the 
base of E, and considered to have been derived by denudation from 
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the uppemost grits of Dd5. Above these basement beds are 
everywhere found the beds of E e 1, capable of subdivision into 
three horizons, characterized by differences of lithological character 
and of their faunas, which are chiefly graptolitic. I shall treat of 
the faunas when comparing the beds with their English equivalents. 
The lowest of the three horizons consists of fine black mudstones, 
divided by bedding and joints into small squarish prisms, and 
sometimes into wafery shales. It contains also, in places, greenish 
gritty beds an inch or two thick, as at Litohlav. The middle 
horizon also consists of black mudstones, of a more flaggy character 
than the last, and containing calcareous nodules and bands, usually 
black also ; these are the Anthracolito spheroids of M. Barrande 
(Dcff. des Col. iv. p. 26). 

The uppermost horizon consists of sandy and ferruginous shales, 
weathering brownish yellow, containing calcareous nodules, and 
passing into thin-bedded limestones, which compose the summit of 
Eel. Between e 1 and e 2, in the valley of Tachlovice, is a band 
of oolitic ironstone. 

E 0 2. A greyish crystalline limestone, crowded with fossils, and 
of nearly unvarying character. At one locality, however, near 
Lodenice, it contains a yellowish ferruginous and calcareous shale. 
The fauna is exceedingly instructive, and shows how careful we 
should be not to conclude two deposits to bo of different age, from 
their possessing different faunas at short distances apart. In the 
quarries around Prague and at Karlstein, Trilobites are exceedingly 
rare in this formation. At Lochkov, Cromus abounds, to the ex- 
clusion of other genera in any abundance. At Listice, SphcBrexochus 
is very abundant, though rare elsewhere ; other genora aro rarer. 
]N^ear St. Johann, Calymem^ Olieirurus, Staurocephalus, Lidias^ 
and Acidaspis are all abundant. In all these localities the rock 
containing these fossils presents the same lithological characters. 
At Lodenice, where the rock is somewhat different, Aretliusina 
abounds, although rare elsewhere. It is but fair to state that 
the molluscan fauna does not vary to this extent. 

fitago F. The two bands of this etage arc of no great vertical 
thickness, and are not often seen in contact with one another. At 
present, a section is exposed in the quarries of Dvorec, near Prague, 
in which f 2 is seen superposed upon f 1. A light yellow siliceous 
band occurs between E and F in the Tachlovice valley, where f 1 
appears to be absent. 

F f 1 consists of blackish ciy^stalline, thin-bedded limestones, 
with thin black shales. It is very black in the valley near Lochkov, 
not so much so at Dvorec and in the Slivenec valley ; it does not 
seem to be of very wide extent. 

F f 2. A very white crystalline limestone, except where stained 
pink by hsematite. It is very well developed at Koneprus, and 
is not found all over the basin. Fossils are very locally distributed, 
even in the same sections. F f 2 contains some chert bands in 
places, as in the Tachlovice valley. 

^Itage 0 consists of two limestone bands, with an intermediate 
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plialfl The toiestones are easily distinguished from any of those 
before described by their compact texture and strongly nodular 

G ff 1. A dark grey, compact nodular limestone, mottled with 
irregular black spots in places ; the nodules ^ inches 

in their longer diameters, which are parallel to the bedoing. 
stratified black shale beds, a few inches thick, occur rarely. Chert 
nodules are irregularly distributed in the limestone. At Hlubocep 
a siliceous bed occurs at the top. jFossils are sparsel}^ distributed. 

G g 2. A compact, unctuous, mottled shale of no great thick- * 
ness, with nodules and bands of groy limestone with black mark- 
ings. The shale is usually of an olive-grey, leaden grey, green, or 
reddish colour. 

G g 3 strongly resembles g 1 in lithological character, but is 
usually of a lighter colour, often stained pink, otherwise weathering 
to a buff-colour. The fauna, however, is very different, being cha- 
racterized by the numerous genera of Cephalopoda which it contains. 

Etago H consists of grits and shales : there is a total absence of 
any calcareous rock. It is divided into three bands of no great 
thickness. 

H h 1. Grey non-micaceous shales, ripple-marked, and crowded 
with fucoid remains. It is well exposed at Hlubocep, Hostiu, &c. 

H h 2 resembles H h 1 in lithological character, but contains 
interstratified grit bands. 

H h 3 is liihologically similar to H h 1 . 


§ 3. The Associated Igneous Hocks. 

The igneous rocks of tlio Predevonian basin of Bohemia are many 
of them, at present, tlie subject of study of tlie eminent ])etrologist 
Eoficky. The following is a list of the principal ones which I 
noticed : — Granite, Quartz Felsito, Mica-trap, Porphyrite, Diabase, 
Dioritc, Eclogite. 

Granite, — This rock seems to he confined to the older Pre- 
cambrian series. I have examined it in the neighbourhood of 
Mnichovice to the south of Prague. It is hero very horublendic. 
Hear Elokocna, north of Mnichovice, a porphyritic granite is scon, 
with large white crystals of orthoclase. 

To the south of Pribram, granite is seen in the neighbourhood of 
Miliii, along the boundary between the older and newer Pre- 
carahrian series. It, however, seems to be faulted against the 
newer series, as this is not much altered near the boundary with 
the granite. The granite is certainly Precamhriaii, for the base- 
ment conglomerates of the Cambrian system are largely made up of 
granitic materials, 

Qivartz Felsite occurs in dykes intimded in the Prccambriau and 
Cambrian rocks in many localities. The dykes appear to be of 
normal character, and of no great interest. 

Mica-trap, In the neighbourhood of Strasnice and Heu Strasnico, 
a few miles east of Prague, several mica-trap dykes cut through the 
shales of d 5. The dykes in every way resemble those occurring in 
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the Lake district in rocks of about this age. Other localities for 
mica-traps are recorded by Professor Bonney (Q. J. G. 8. vol. xxxv. 
p. 165). In a paper by Messrs. Gunn and Clough on the Silurian 
beds of Teesdale (Q. J. G. 8. vol. xxxiv. p, 30) it is stated that “ no 
mica-trap dykes arc known in the Carboniferous beds of this district, 
or of any other part of the north of England, while such dykes are 
common in the Silurian districts of ^ the Lake-country.^^ The 
Bohemian mica-traps afford a remarkable additional case, which 
can hardly be a mere coincidence. 

Porphyrite, There appears to have been an overflow of porphyrite 
lavas during the deposition of d 1 a & /3. Above the congloin crate 
of d 1 a near Skrey occurs a great series of porphy rites and asso- 
ciated ashes and breccias, and a similar series is seen above the beds 
of d 1 /3 near Hudlice (fig. 2), also with ashes, breccias, and agglo- 
meratic beds. These porphyrites are usually of a dull claret-red, 
with small plagioclasc crystals, visible to the naked eye, and are 
very frequently amygdaloidal. 

Diabase occurs intrusive in soft shales of Precambrian, Cambrian, 
and 8ilurian ago, often running parallel to the bedding for some 
distance. It is excellently exhibited in the neiglibourhood of 
Kuchclbad, especially opposite the inn of Vyskocilka, where it is 
intrusive in the shales of Eel, which it frequently alters, both above 
and below. The diabase here exhibits beautiful spheroidal weather- 
ing ; and rdmilar weathering is seen in a mass of diabase intrusive in 
the shales of the colony at Hodkovicek. It often contains fragments 
of the rocks into which it intrudes : at Butovioe, where it is intrusive 
in limestone bands near the summit of o 1, which are composed 
largely of OtrJwcerata^ the diabase itself contains many fragments 
of these Cephalopods, free from matrix, as discovered by M. 
Barrande. 

Diorlte occurs as dykes intruded usually into the older rocks of 
the basin. The dykes are generally fine-grained, have undergojie 
considerable alteration, and are of little interest. 

Edogite (serpentine of Hauer’s map). In describing the Pre- 
cambrian rocks of the neighbourhood of Budweis, it was stated that 
there was a mass of eruptive edogite in the neighbourhood of 
Chlumi'^ek, which seemed to have converted the gneiss of the Pre- 
cambrian series into a garnet rock. The gneiss seemed to me to 
become more granatiforous as it approached the edogite, until at last 
all the black mineral (hornblende ?) disappeared, and a white matrix 
containing amber-coloured garnets remained. On examining Hauer’s 
map of Bohemia, it will be seen that the garnet rock which occurs 
to the west of Budweis does not run in the direction of strike of the 
Precambrian rocks, which is nearly E. and W., but surrounds 
masses of intrusive edogite (serpentine of map). On the same map, 
also, it will be seen that other masses of garnet rock (as south of 
the Danube, near Krems, and some miles to the west of Gmiind, &c.) 
are invariably accompanied by masses of rocks mapped as ser- 
pentine. Hence the connexion does not seem to be accidental, and 
it appears probable that the metamorphic garnet rock is due to the 
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intruBire eclogite. The eclogite itself, ne« CUamidc, is of a dark 
oUve-green colour. Near the small nll^ of Krems, soutt of 
Chlumicek (not the Krems above mentioned),^ it w of a radish hue ; 
south of 81avis,to the east of Chlumicek, it is of an amber-brovni ; 
whilst near Holobau it is black. In each locality it is very hard. 
The last-mentioned place yields a veryinterestang B^ion(%. 4), in 
which the eclogite is clearly seen to be intrusive. The Bcotion is to 

thenorthof the road, just before it crosses a stream to the east of 

the village of Holobau. 

Pig, 4, — Section hj Bridge east of Holohan, (Height about 10 feet.) 



G. White qimrtzose foliiitecl rock with amber-coloured garnets. 

E. Hard black eclogite. X X . Joint (and fault?). 

Hear Srnin, between this j^Laco and Krumau, occurs another mass 
of eclogite, probably connected with the former at no great distance 
below the surface, and altogether similar to it. It is of a brown 
colour^. 

§ 4, CoMPAiiisoN or THE Stkata w^ith Enolisu Depost ts. 

In Salter’s Catalogue of Cambrian and Silurian fossils of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge some of the Bohemian beds are correlated 
with English deposits. A more detailed correlation is given by 
Dr. Hicks (Geol. Mag. dec. ii. vol. hi. tabic opposite p. 15(5 ; 
c/. also Hicks, (i. J. G. S. vol. xxxi. p. 552). Professor Krejci also, 
in bis work on the Geology of Bohemia (pp. 461 et seqq,)^ gives a com- 
parison of the Cambrian and Silurian rocks of the two countries. 
Sir R. I. Murchison (Silnria, p. 375), on the other hand, says, “ For 
my own part, however, I have always thought that geologists should 

* Professor Bonney has kindly examined a slide of this rock from Chlumicek, 
and given me the following note : — 

“Your rock from Chlumicek has no claim whatever to be called a 
serpentine. The chief mineral is omphacite, with perhaps, as is commonly 
the case, some smaragdite. The other prevailing mineral is a decomposition 
product after garnet .... It has a peculiar fibrous structure and acts upon 
polarized light, the fibres radiating irregularly from a centre outwards, I have 
seen something like it in an alteration product of Oordierite .... That it is 
after garnet is shown not only by its mode of occurrence, but also by one or 
two bits of unaltered garnet remaining in the centre. There are a few brown 
microliths, in part probably only stains. The rock therefore is an eclogite, with 
most of the garnets replaced by a decomposition product. The great difference 
in the condition of the two principal minerals is rather curious, though not 
without parallel in the felspar and augite of some doleritos.” — T. G. B. 
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not endeavour to synobxonize any one British snbdiyision with 
an exact equivalent in distant foreign lands.’’ In the case of 
Bohemia, however, we find so many similarities in both lithological 
and palsBontological characters, occurring consecutively through a 
series ofheds^ that we cannot suppose them to be mere coincidences. 
These similarities are most striking in the beds which yield evidence 
of having been deposited in deep water. 

I. Commencing with the Precambrian rocks, it is soon remarked 
that the two unconformable series in Bohemia strongly resemble 
those which have been named Bimetian and Pebidian by Dr. Hicks 
in Britain. On referring back to the description of the lithological 
characters of the lowest group in Bohemia, it will be seen to corre- 
spond exactly with that given by Dr. Hicks of the St. David’s 
Dimetians. There is no indication of any intermediate group, such 
as that described in Britain as the Arvonian beds ; but the green ash 
and hornstone series of Bohemia, constituting etage A, Barr., and, 
according to Professor Krejei, part of etage B also, is regarded by 
that geologist in his work on the country as contemporaneous with 
the Huronian rocks in America. It exactly resembles the Pebidian 
series of Britain, except in the greater development of the horn- 
stones. As the Dimetian and Pebidian series of St. David’s have 
been correlated by American and Scandinavian geologists with 
deposits in their own countries, it is not surprising to find similar 
formations occupying the same horizons in Bohemia. 

II. The Precambrian rocks, as in Britain, are succeeded by a con- 
glomerate series, not differing very much from the upper series of 
the former in their direction of strike, but nevertheless exhibiting a 
very marked unconformity. The resemblance between the Harlech 
beds of St. David’s and the base of the Cambrian of Bohemia is 
surprising ; not only do we meet with the basement conglomerate 
with large pebbles, easily detached from the matrix, but the yellow 
grits and the red shales are precisely similar to those beds at St. 
David’s which have yielded fossils. It is too much to expect that 
these Bohemian beds will be found even tolerably fossiliferous, after 
the almost exhaustive researches of M. Barrandc; but it is not 
impossible that organisms may^yet bo found, and the section by 
the roadside near the village of Cenkau seems well worth a lengthy 
search. 

The beds of etage C, or the primordial zone of Barrandc, have by 
many authors been compared to some part of the British series. Sir 
0, Lyell (Students’ Elements, p. 487) correlates the Menevian beds 
and Lingula Flags with this etage. Dr. Hicks (Geol. Mag. dec. ii. 
voi. iii. table) places the Menevian beds only on this horizon. The 
Menevian fauna certainly bears a strong resemblance to the fauna of 
C, e^g. the occurrence in both of the genera Paradoocides, Cono^ 
coryphCj Arionellus^ AgnostuSy &c, I think, for reasons to be given 
presently, that etage C does not represent the whole of the Lingula 
Flags, if any portion of them. In lithological character its resem- 
blance to the Menevian beds is very strong. They both seem to 
have been deposited in deep sea ; one proof of this is given in Ly ell’s 
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‘ Students’ Elements ’ (p. 485). Speaking of the Menevian beds, he 
says (from information by Hicks, Q.J. G. 8. voL xxviii. p. 174), 
« Blind Trilobitos are also found, as well as those which have the 
largest eyes, such as Microdiscin^ on the one hand and Ampohnus on 
the other.” In a lecture on deep-sea fishes delivered at Cambridge 
by Dr. Gunther, he remarked that these fishes had either very large 
eyes or none at all, as ordinary eyes would he valueless at such a 
depth. Sir Wy villc Thomson also, in his Voyage of the ‘ Challenger ’ 
(Atlantic, vol. i. p. 131), points out the resemblanccj^of the eyes of 
the deep-sea Cyi^tosoma Neptmil to those of jEjlina. We may 
infer, therefore, that where wo meet with a deposit containing Tidlo- 
bites with abiiornially large and abnormally small eyes, but not 
with those of ordinary size, they point to deep-sea conditions. 
This inference is justified I)}' finding that beds containing such Trilo- 
bites have generally a fine-grained texture, and exhibit similar 
lithological characters over large areas. 

The lowest bod of etage T), viz. d 1 a, has been described as con- 
glomeratic in some ifiaces, gritty in others. At Krusna Hora, where 
it consists of grit, it has yielded abundance of Lingula Feistmanteli, 
the only fossil as yet known in it. I think this zone represents 
part of the Lingula Flags of Britain, and is, like them, of a shallow- 
water origin. Dr. Hicks, in ahovc-citod table, correlates Lingula 
Flags with conglomerates. 

D d 1/3 is not very fossiliferous. Besides some Ling aim and Buemm, 
there arc recorded from it Havpides Grhinni, A)nplii()'n^ Lindaueri, 
Orthis desiderata, and EiMnosplmriUsferrigena, The occurrence of 
Harpuhs with Amphion seems to indicate an admixture of primor- 
dial and later forms. This would agree very well with what we 
find in the Trcmadoc Slates. But the lithological character of the 
beds is the most remarkable, for the })i8olitic ironstones are abso- 
lutely undistinguishahle from those of the Tremadoc Slates of our 
own area, and, like them, contain much phosphorus. Succeeded as 
these ironstones are by beds (d 1 y) which have been recognized by 
many authors as of Aronig age, we can hardly help correlating them 
with the Trcmadoc Slates. 

D d 1 y has the peculiar flaky and very fine black shales so 
characteristic of the more typical Arenig rocks of Britain. There 
are indications of this being a deep-sea deposit, from the eyes of its 
Trilobites. AUglina is abundant, and, on the other hand, several 
species of Agnostus occur. Even in the same genus, as pointed out 
by Herr Dual, the eyes differ largely, e, g, in lllmius, of which L 
Katzeri has aborted eyes, and /. advena very large ones. Being a 
deep-water deposit, we find that the fauna strongly resembles that 
of the British Arenig rocks, and still more strongly beds of that age 
in France, so that there certainly seems to have been a continuous 
sea at this period throughout Western Europe. The following 
genera occur in the Arenig rocks of Britain as well as in d 1 y of 
Bohemia — ASglina, Placoparia, Calymene, Trinucleus, Miheirio, 
Medonia, Bellerophon, The species of some of these genera strongly 
resemble one another in the two countries, as pointed out by Mur- 
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chison (Siluria, p. 377), and Belhrojphon hilohatus is common to the 
two. Graptolites also occur in this band in Bohemia, although not 
abundantly. GraptoUthus avus, recorded by Krejci, seems to in- 
clude fragments of more than one compound form ; the same author 
also records a Bidymograptus {D. Suessi). The Graptolites occur 
in deep-water deposits at several horizons (e. g, D d 3, d 5, E o 1 ), 
but are absent in beds formed in a shallower sea. 

1) d 2 was evidently deposited in shallow water, and cannot 
therefore be strictly compared with any British deposit. The 
fauna presents resemblances to that of the Lower Bala rocks of Britain. 

D d 3 is another deep-water deposit, resembling many of the 
Bala shales of Britain. Many of the fossils of d 1 y have returned 
with the recurrence of deep-sea conditions. 8ome obscure Graptolites 
at Vinice are apparently referable to GUmacograptas, The most 
abundant Trilobite is Trinuvlem ornatus ( = 2\ convoitricm), 

I) d 4 seems to have been for the most part deposited in shallow 
water. Its fauna is very similar to that of the Middle Bala. In it 
occurs abundance of Oedymene^ Chehmrus^ Phacops^ lllmins^ 
IVimideus (1\ oniatus = T. eoiwmtricm, abundant here also), and 
various Cystideans. The limestone and calcareous shales descu’ibed 
as occurring at Yraz point to deeper water, and present a resem- 
blance to the Bala limestone. They contain CheirarKS daviger, 
Pliacops (J)cdmannitei^) vwx, proaiva,, ]ll<£nns ISalUri^ Orthis 

dcgantula and other s])ecies, h^trophonuna^ Jlolopea^ &c. 

D d 5 may partly represent U])per Bala beds. This and J) d 4 
being mostly shall ow-wat(T deposits, wo cannot expect to find any 
strong resemblance to English formations ; d 5 does, however, 
contain, one zone of fine black shales, very similar to some oi‘ the 
English Bala shales, and apparently deposited in deep water. It 
randy contains Grai)tolites. 

III. The Silurian rocks, as before stated, rest with a slight uncon- 
formity upon the Cambrian series, and their basement beds are 
sometimes of a gritty and conglomeratic nature. These baseirumt 
beds have as yet yielded no fossils, so that in Bohemia there is no 
sign of a shallow-water May-Hill fauna. The beds of .1^, esjxjcially 
of its lower division, are more strictly com])arablc with their British 
equivalents than any other bods of the basin ; for they contain a 
series of graptolitic faunas which, as lately shown by Mr. Lap\\'ort}i, 
in his most instructive paper on the Molfat scries (Q. J. G. 
vol. xxxiv. p. 333 &c.), are exceedingly limited in a vortical 
direction, but widely spread horizontally. 

The band e 1 contains three graptolitic faunas. The beds con- 
taining them have been already described, and their fossils will be 
considered at length, as the recognition of these three faunas is of 
the utmost importance in considering M. Barrande's theory of 
colonies. The lowest of the three was described as consisting of 
fine black prismatic mudstones with iniersti’atified green bands, and 
these are exactly similar to the beds of the Birkhill Shales of Britain. 
The fauna presents a still more striking resemblance. I have found 
in them the following species : — 
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Monograptus cypliiie, Lapw. 

Becti, Barr. 

tenuis, Boril. 

prot^us, Barr. 

spinigerus, Nich. 

■— — triangulatus, HarJcn. 
turriculatus, Barr. 


Rastrites pere^imis, Barr, 

Linnaii, Barr. 

Diplogmptus folium, His. 

tamariKCus, iVtc/i. 

Climacograptus scularis, His. 
llctiolites, sp. 


All the above species are characteristic of the Birkhill Shales. No 
other fossils than Graptolites have yet l)een found in strata proved to 
belong to this zone. 

And not only docs this zone resemble the Birkhill Shales, but it 
can, like them, be divided into a series of subzones characterized by 
various species of Graptolites. In the limited time at mj^ disposal 1 
was unable to define these subzoncs, especially as the whole of this 
zone is never exposed in one continuous section ; but I made out 
that the lowest subzonc consisted of what I may describe as “ wafer 
shales” — black shales so thin as to be broken into any shape 
desired by the fingers, and crowded with Graptolites chiefly of 
two species, viz. llastrites per egrinus and Climacograptus scalaris\ 
which occur in thousands at this horizon, to the exclusion of any 
great abundance of other species. This subzone is well seen in the 
valley running up the side of Mount Kosov, ncar^Kralfiv Dvur 
(Beroun), also in the Chodaun valley, between Zelkovico and 
Libomysl, and in many other places. Another subzone is character- 
ized by the abundance of Monograptus turriculatus ; and this, as in 
Britain, occurs high up in the series. It is seen between Kuchelbad 
and Gross Kuchel, at Litohlav Mill, and near Zelkovice. 

The next overlying fauna occurs in much more flaggy shales, 
with- calcareous bands and concretions in places. Its graptolitic 
fauna is that of the Brathay Flags of the Lake district, and a 
similarity is observable in the lithological character of the two 
deposits. Tliis is specially marked at Branik, where the beds are 
not so black as is usual in this zone in Bohemia. I have seen 
the following Graptolites in this zone (all of which occur at 
Vyskocilka, where the underlying zone is absent) : — 


Monograptus priodon, Brown. | Cyrtograptus Murchisoni, Carr. 
- vomerinus, Hicli, Betiolites Geiuitzianus, Barr. 


All of these, except the Cyrtograptus., are abundant in many localities. 
The negative evidence is as strong as the positive, for although the 
two described faunas are not separated by any beds such as the 
Taraiinon Shales (Pale Shales) of Britain, they do not, so far as I have 
seen, possess a single species in common. 

A band of limestone always occurs between this zone and the 
overlying one. It contains abundance of Cardiola interrupta^ 
Orthoceras, &c., and is probably about the horizon of the Middle 
Coldwell beds of the Lake District. 

^ The overlying graptolitic fauna occurs in sandy shales, very 
similar to those of the Upper Coldwell beds of the English Lake 
district. The Graptolites already enumerated as occurring in the 
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undorlying zones are altogether absent from this, and instead of 
them the following species occur : — 

Mouograptus colonus, Barr. Monograptus Flemingii (?), 

• bohemicus, Barr. testis, Barr, 

Roemeri, Barr. 

Of these, the first is much the most abundant, and is found 
wherever this division is met with. M, testis is very rare and 
local. The other three I have only seen in the calcareous bauds 
and nodules towards the top of this zoile. These calcareous bands 
also contain other fossils found in the Upper Coldwell beds of Britain, 
e, (j. Haly sites catenularius^ Cemtiocaris,, Cardiola interrupta^ many 
Bi)ecies of Orthoceras,^ &c. 

E e 2 has a much richer fauna than Eel. I think this also 
may bo correlated witli the Upper Coldwell bods of the English 
lakes. It contains, besides the fossils mentioned as occurring at 
the top of E 1, a great abundance of BhyucJionella 'iutvicula^ which 
occurs in thousands at Novy Mlyn in the Illubocep valley. This 
formation presents a very strong resembJance, both lithologically 
and palicontologically, to the Wenlock Limestone. 

The bods of etages E and G are both correlated by Murchison 
with the Ludlow rocks (Siluria, p. 380). 1 think that F 1, how- 
ever, may be wholly or in part of Wenlock age. If c 2 is to be 
referred to the Upper Coldwell beds of the Lake district, f 1 could 
not be newer than the Coniston Grits, or lower part of the Bannis- 
dale Slates, correlated by Mr. Aveline with the Wenlock rocks of 
Wales. In any case, wo cannot make any close lithological com- 
parison of F and G with their British eciuivalents, for the lime- 
stones vary much in thickness in the Bohemian basin itself, and must 
be viewed as lenticular masses, rather than as deep-sea deposits ex- 
tending laterally for a great distance. F f 2 has some fossils of a 
decided Ludlow aspect, such as its largo Pentamcrl and its fishes ; 
whilst Goniatites, which are common in G, occur in this etago also. 

Etago G presents undoubted affinity to the Ludlow rocks in its 
fauna ; but that fauna is nevertheless a peculiar one, and each of the 
three bands has its own species. 

Etage H has been referred by some geologists to the Devonian 
series ; but M. Bar ran do has proved that it is Silurian. Its fauna 
- has a remarkable similarity to that of G g 2, and is one of the cases 
so aptly described by M. Barrande as illustrating migrations, other 
cases being those of d 1 , d 3, and d 5, and of f 2 and g 3. £tago 
H is probably to be correlated with the passago-beds of Britain ; 
Professor Krejci figures a Lepidodendron from this horizon, and it 
also contains abundance of another plant, Fucoides hostinensis. 
Those who maintain the Silurian nature of some of the Old Bed 
Sandstone rocks of the Welsh border would probably consider H to 
be on the horizon of those beds. 

§ 5. Colonies. 

Sir E. I. Murchison (Siluria, p. 380) remarks that “ it now ap- 
pears certain that his (M. Barrande’s) Second Fauna, the 

representative of the Llandeilo and Caradoc of Britain, without any 
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mixture of other remains, is superposed to a band containing animals 
which belong to his Third Fauna, or Upper Silurian;’’ and a few 
lines further on, “ these alternations of life indisputably connect the 
Lower and Upper Silurian rocks in one system, through an inter- 
change of a considerable number of their respective fossils.” It is 
needless to describe the theory of M. Barrande : this theory has 
been attacked by various authors. In 1852 Lipoid tried to account 
for the phenomena in Bohemia by foldings, but afterwards aban- 
doned this explanation. Prof. Krejci afterwards supposed them to 
be due to faults; both he and Lipoid, in letters inserted in M. Bar- 
rande’s ‘ Defense des Colonics ’ (iii. pp. 80, 82), declared that their 
former ideas on the subject were not correct. In 1868, D’Archiac, 
from a consideration of certain phenomena in the Carboniferous 
rocks of Belgium, which had boon accounted for by M. Barrande’s 
theorj^ but afterwards proved to be due to physical disturbances, 
threw doubt on the theory as ai)plied to the Bohemian phenomena. 

The fauna occurring in the colonies of Bohemia was supposed to 
have existed in the north of Europe ; but this view, as shown by Lin- 
narsson (cf, abstract in Ceol. Mag. dec. ii. vol. v. p. 282), can no longer 
bo held. In fact it has been shown by Lapworth, Linnarason, &c. 
that the Birkhill Shales and their Scandinavian equivalents, which 
contain a corresponding fauna to that of the colonies, are not to be 
referred, as was formerly supposed, to the Bala group, but are much 
newer. Other fossils than (Iraptolites occurring in the colonies 
have also been found in Britain, and a table of these is given by 
Barrande (Dc'^fensc des Col. iv. p. 131 ), in which he argues that they 
all occur in equivalents of his Second Fauna in Britain, that is, in 
the upper Cambrian. In analyzing this list, we find the following 
recorded as Bala : — Cheirtiriis msif/nis, B(‘yr., 0, bhmicronatus^ 
Murch. ; these do occur at that horizon. Sphcerecoochus mirus ; all 
the specimens from the Bala of Britain referred to tliis species, 
which have been examined by Tornqvist, are referred by him to 
Splunrexochus angustifrons^ Ang. (QCfvers. af K, Yetenskaps-Akad. 
Forhandl. 1879, No. 2, p. 70). Cardiola intemipta^ from the Bala 
of Coniston ; this was when Profs. Harkness and Nicholson consi- 
dered the Coniston Flags to bo Bala. Atrypa reticularis and Stro- 
pJiomena euglypha are from the Llandovery Ilocks. Hence the fauna 
of the Colonies is by no means to be found in the Upper Cambrian 
rocks of Northern Europe ; on the contrary, it occurs at the base of 
the Silurian, and therefore it cannot have migrated from the N.W. 
In fact there is no locality known where this fauna is not charac- 
teristic of the base of the Silurian. The same forms of Graptolites 
occur in Sardinia, as figured by Meneghini ; but their horizon is 
unfortunately unknown. 

Nobody now denies the occurrence of migrations, so ably treated 
of by M. Barrande in the third part of his ‘ Defense des Colonies,’ 
in which species occur again in beds of the same great group later 
than those in which they are first found, if the conditions be 
favourable for their return, but usually mixed with other forms. 
This, however, is very different from what is required by the theory 
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of Colonies, viz. the characteristic fauna of one great group (the 
Siliuian) existing in another locality in an earlier one (the Cam- 
brian). We know of no such phenomena in any locality whatever, 
or in any epoch. Why should these colonies occur only in Bohemia 
(for the phenomena described as colonies in other countries have 
been all proved to have a different origin)? and why do we not meet 
with similar phenomena in other parts of the Palaeozoic rocks, or in 
the Mesozoic or Cainozoic epochs ? 

In describing the characters of E e 1, and comparing this band 
with its British equivalents, we found that it could, as in Britain, 
be divided into three zones, characterized by particular Graptolites. 
The lowest zone, characterized by the genera Diplograptus^ Cllmaco- 
graptus^ liastrites^ I shall speak of as the BlplograptuS'7.ox\Q, 
the middle, characterized by Monograptus priodoa^ M, vomerinm^ 
and lietiolites Geinitziaims, as the “ P/-'/o</on-zone the upper, with 
abundance of Monograptus colonus^ as the Colorms-7miQ.^^ Now 
not only are these different zones observable in e 1, but also in the 
colonies ; and although they are not always aU three present, still, 
when more than one occurs in the same colony, they always occur 
in the same stratigraphical order as that ob8crva])le in o 1 ; whilst 
if we take the whole series of colonics as bands occurring at diffiTcnt 
horizons in d 5, no sucli order is observable. This is shown in the 
following figure (fig. 5, p. 608). In this diagram, which contains only 
colonies that I have examined, Colonic Haidingcr and that nt Hod- 
koviock (on the same horizon as Colonic Krqici) arc on the S. side 
of the basin ; wdiilst Colonic D’Archiac and that on the road to 
Vohrada are on the N. side. The relative positions are, however, 
proved by a black band containing abundance of Triuucleus Gold-’ 
fassi, together with Phneops (Dahn,) solitaria^ &c., which is very 
constant in d 5 in this part of the basin, and occurs at some distance 
above Colonic Krejci, assuming the theory of colonies to be true, 
whilst it is in contact with Colonic D’Archiac. The colony at 
Lahovska, which I have not seen, is stated by Barrandc (Dt'f. des 
Col. iv. p. 58) to be situated apparently between Colonies Krejci and 
Haidinger. It contains Monograptus colonus. 

Wo can hardly conceive such a repetition of the different zones, 
each in their proper order, in examining one colony, but in no order 
at all taking the colonies as a whole, and yet the species never be- 
coming intermixed. Further, the lowest zone of Eel was before 
spoken of as being capable of division into subzones, characterized 
by particular species of Graptolites. This is also the case with the 
BiplograptuS’-zoinii in the colonies. Thus the lowest subzone in 
two colonies which I have examined consists of the peculiar 
“ wafer shales, crowded with Climacograptus and llastrites pere- 
grinus, already described as characteristic of the lowest subzone of 
the Bijdograptus-’Zone of the main mass in E 1 . Again, in the only 
colony which has yielded Monograptus iurriculatus this species was 
found in a subzone of the Diplograptus-zona, very little below the 
base of the Priodon’-zonQ ; this, as before stated, is its position in 
the main mass of e 1. 
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Fig. 5.~Diagrammatie Vertiad Section, showing the supposed 
relations of the Colonies, 
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But tliere is stfll another difficulty connected with the Graptoliti, 
assuming the theory of Colonies to be true ; wrhen the normd beds 
of d 5 are of such a character as to contain Graptolites, these are 
of different species from any found in the colonies. In the black 
shales with Trinucleus Goldfussi &c. occurs a species of Diplograptus 
different from any occurring in the colonies or in the beds of e 1. 
Again, at KralSv Dvfir, near Beroun, in beds fairly high in d 5, 
and which must surely be above some of the colonies, Dicellograptus 
anceps occurs. Why do these not occur in the colonies also ? 

Although the shales of the colonies are not favourable for tho 
preservation of higher organisms, the limestone nodules are : one 
would expect to find some of the characteristic Trilobites &c. of d 5 
in these nodules, but nowhere is this tho case. In Colonie Zippo, 
however, occurring in the heart of Prague, M. Barrande records a 
mixture of species of the second and third faunas occurring in the 
same pieces of stone. The following list is given (Def. des Col. iv. 
p. 115):-- 

Second Fauna, 

Asaphus nobilis, Barr, Phacops (T)alm.) socialis, Barr, 

Oalymene inoerta, Barr, Trinucleus Q-oldfussi, Barr. 

Third Fauna, 

Cheirurus insignia, Barr. Orthis nudus, Tiarr. 

Aretimsina Koninckii, Barr, Atrypa reticularis, Linn, 

Sphaerexoohus minis, Be^r, obovata, 

Phacops GHockeri, Barr. Rbynchonella monaca, Barr. 

Lepticna eu^lyiDha, JJalm. daphne, Barr. 

• llaueri, liarr. sp. 

Spirifer togatus, Barr. 

This colony, which is described as a more lenticular fragment, is 
not now exposed, and has not, as I am informed, been seen by M. 
Barrande himself. I may remark that it is exactly in the lino of 
strike of the colony at Motol, and that the beds of d 4, in which 
it occurs, are about the horizon of the calcareous bods of Vraz 
before described. May not the colony be a fault-breccia, consisting 
of bits of limestone of d 4 and E, bound together by a calcareous 
cement ? 

Another case of the coexistence of the two faunas at one horizon 
is given by M. Barrande (Def. des Col. iv. p. 38) ; I shall treat of 
this when describing Colonie D’Archiac. 

Besides the palaeontological difficulties to be overcome in accepting 
the theory of colonies, there are also stratigraphical ones. In ex- 
amining Prof. Krejei’s map of the neighbourhood of Prague, it will 
be seen that the band d 5, in the neighbourhood of Beroun, where 
there are no colonies, is very much thinner than near Prague, where 
there are many ; and in examining the beds in the field this is found 
to be chiefly due to the recurrence of great masses of grit in the 
parts where the colonies occur ; whereas when they are absent the 
beds of d 5 (whether or not they can be divided into an upper gritty 
and a lower shale division, as proposed by Krejci) consist chiefly of 
one series of shales and one of grits. But this is just the opposite 
a J. G. S. No. 144. 2 T 
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of what one would expect if the 
colonies were portions of d5; for 
the grits, being evidently depo- 
sited in shallow water, should 
be thickest where the shallow 
water was most prevalent, and 
not where deep water prevailed, 
as shown by the lenticular 
masses of fine mud &o. which 
compose the colonics. 

On physical grounds, also, it 
is to be expected that the soft 
beds of e 1 and d 5 would be 
crushed and fractured when the 
hard limestones of the beds 
above (E e 2, F, G) are folded and 
faulted in a remarkable manner. 

Having described these gene- 
ral objections to the colonies, I 
shall now proceed to give a de- 
tailed account of those colonies 
which I have examined : first, 
those on the N.W. side of the 
basin, viz. the colonies at Motol 
and Beranka, Colonie Cotta, Co- 
lonie D’Archiac, the colony on 
the road to Yohrada and the 
one at Tachlovice ; secondly, 

, those on the S.E. side, viz. the 
colony at Branik, that at Hod- 
kovicek, Colonie Krejci, and 
Colonic Haidinger. 

1. Colonies of Motol and Be- 
ranlca , — The colony at Motol is 
situated about four miles to the 
west of Prague ; it consists of 
a considerable mass of black 
shales and limestone nodules, 
with apparently intrusive dia- 
bases. Its actual junction 
with the surrounding beds 
is not seen. The section, 
fig. 6, is taken across this 
colony, and shows the manner 
in which I would explain £he 
phenomena. It will bo ob- 
served that there is a repetition 
of the older beds to the north 
of the colony. This indicates 
a great fault, which, as shown 
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on Krejci’s map, must run through the heart of Prague for many 
miles in either direction, being continued past Beroun to the S.W. 
Moreover the beds of the colony dip N.N.W., i.e. in exactly the 
opposite direction to the dip of the neighbouring part of the basin. 
This seems to point to a trough-fault, which is quite in accordance 
with the nature of the ground around the colony. 

I have seen no traces of the lowest or Piplograptus-zone in the 
colony itself. The Priodon^zone is seen on both sides of the high- 
road close to the village of Motol, near a conical hiU surmounted 
by a cross ; it consists of black shales, with limestone nodules and 
bands, and contains the following Graptolites : — 

Monograptiia priodon, Bronn. Eetiolites Geinitziauus, Barr, 

voraerinus, Nick. 

The Colonus-zono is separated from the Priodon-zono (just as is 
the case in undoubted beds of e 1 at Vyskocilka) by limestones. 
The Coloiius-zona yielded Monograptas coloniis in abundance. 
Other fossils than Graptolites occur in the limestones of the colony, 
among which Dr. Novak has discovered Aretha, nna Koniuchii^ pre- 
served in the Museum at lhague. This is a well-known Trilobito 
of E in Bohemia, and the genus is not, so far as I am aware, known 
in any other country. 

The colony at Beranka is a continuation of that at Motol, to the 
W. of the latter, and contains the Priodon-zone. 

It has been already mentioned that the fault which would bound 
these colonies would also pass through the little lenticular mass in 
Prague, named Colonic Zippo. 

2. Colonie^CoUa , — This is to the S.S.W. of Jinonico, between 
Prague and Itepora, and about two miles to the south of the last- 
described colonies. It merely exhibits a mass of diabase rising 
out of alluvial deposits, and including baked sandy shales with 
Momgrnptus colonus in abundance. It is on the line of strike of 
the colony about to be described. 

3. Oolonie B'Archiac . — Situated about two miles S.W. of the 
last described. There is no good rock-exposure betwixt the two 
colonics. I was fortunate enough to examine that under consider- 
ation, along with Dr. Novak, just after a section had been exposed 
along a road-cutting, and this showed clearly the relations between 
the “ colony ” and the surrounding beds. In M. Barrande’s map of 
this colony (appended to Dcf. des Col. iv.) a mass of diabase is 
shown crossing the road to Trcbonicc, between the colony and the 
beds of d 5 to the 8.E. of it. This mass docs not api)ear in the 
road-section, and at this point a clear exposure is exhibited, as shown 
in the following figure (fig. 7). In this section the beds between X 
and Y were contorted in every possible manner. A calcareous band 
containing Monograptus colonus &c. occurred, much folded, near 
one corner of this mass, and above it were blackish sandy shales, 
similar to those of the top of the colony. Below were black and 
olive-green shales, with little nodular concretions, like those of d 5, 
and containing fragments of fossils. The relations of the beds above 
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and below are shown in the larger section across the colony 
itself (fig. 8). There is no alternative but to consider the mass 
between X and Y as filling up the fissure of a fault; for the 
black jTrmMcZ^s.shales, at their southern extremity, are succeeded 
by the usual green shales and grits of d 6, of which there is no trace 
here, and the idea of an unconformity is negatived by the smashed 
nature of the rock. 

This section would also account for the coexistence of the two 
faunas at one horizon described by M. Harrande (Dcf. des Col. iv. p.38) 
as occurring at the summit of this colony, and before alluded to. As 
will be seen by the section, there are at least two other faults in 
connexion with the colon}^ which are seen in clear exposures. 

The palaeontological evidence of this colony ” is as satisfactory 
as the physical, the three zones of Graptolites being easily made out. 
The lowest, or Diplograptus-zoney is bounded by faults on either side, 
that between it and the shales of d 5 being a perfectly clean-cut 
fracture, whilst the one above, dividing it from the Priodon-^zone, is 
marked by a fissure filled with fault-rubble. The lowest subzone of 
the Diplograptus-zonoi is alone to be seen in the roadside cutting. 
It consists, as usual, of “wafer shales” crowded with Olimacograptus 
scalaris and Mas f rites per eg rinus. It yielded to a short search : — 

Mouograptus Bccki, Barr, Biplograptus iatnariscup, Nwk» 

Rastrites peregrin us, Barr, Olimacograptus scalaris, His, 

Diplograptus folium, Bis. 

The Priodon-zorioAfi, as usual, a black fiaggy shale, containing bands 
and nodules of limestone. The included igneous rocks are well de- 
scribed by M. Barrande in his ‘ Defense.^ The Graptolites obtained 
were : — 

Monograptus priodon, Broun. | Monograpl us, sp. 

- Yomerinus, Nick, Rciiolites Geinitzianus, Barr, 

The Colonus-7.cme is a sandy black shale, weathering yellowish, 
and containing limestone bands and nodules. I obtained : — 

Monograpt us colon us, Barr, 

bolicmicus, Barr. 

I also obtained Naticella tiibicina and Peltocaris^ from a nodule in 
this zone. 

4. Colony on the road, to Yohrada . — This lies between Colonie 
D’Archiac and the main mass of e 1. Between it and the last de- 
scribed lie the Trinudevs-^hsXe^., and green shales and grits of d 5, 
whilst between it and the main Silurian mass are green shales and 
coarse green and yellow grits. It seems to consist of shales included 
in diabase, and I was unable to find any fossils in it ; but M. Bar- 
rande (Def. des Col. iv. p. 41) records Monograptus priodon.^ Bronn, 
and Eetiolites Geinitzianus, Barr. No section is seen showing its 
relations to the surrounding beds. 

6. Colony at Tachlovice . — The present colony occurs some miles 
to the W.S.W. of Colonie D’Archiac, in the village of Tachlovice. 
Its eastern extremity is not seen, owing to overlap of Cretaceous 
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rocks and drift. It may possibly be an extension of Colonie D’Ar- 
cbiac. There is no exposure showing the junction of the beds of the 
colony with those of d 5 to the S. of it. To the N. green shales are 
seen in conjunction with black Graptolitic shales, near some houses 
to the N. of the church. These green shales, however, do not ap- 
pear to belong to d 5, but to be interstratided with the Graptolitic 
shales, as at Litohlav. They contain poorly preserved Graptolites. 
I was unable to procure any specimens from this colony sufficiently 
perfect for identification. 

To the S. of the Silurian basin, passing from E. to W., the first 
colony mot with is 

6. Colony of Bmu ih . — This is not now exposed, although the dia- 
bases connected with it arc well seen in the village of Branik, on 
the E. side of the Moldau, two or three miles south of Prague. The 
colony is surrounded by alluvial deposits. The only Graptolites 
found by M. Barrande belong to the species Monograptus colonus, 
Barr. They occur in a sandy and calcareous shale. 

7. Colony (it HodhovweJc, — This occurs to the S.W. of that last 
described and near the river Moldau. Diabnses connecting the two 
colonies can be traced, by their features, passing through the alluvial 
deposit. The figure (fig. 9) shows a section across this colony ; the 
faults to the N.W. are seen in a small quarry. Only the upper 
part of the lowest {Dijdograptns) zone is exposed ; it is in close 
proximity to the base of the iViodou-zone. It consist s of black mud- 
stones, breaking into prismatic fragments, and containing 

Monograptus spinigerus, Nivh. Moiiograptiis triangiilatus, Harkn, 

Becki, Barr, turriculatus, Barr. 

In the Priodon-mM^ are many masses of diabase. A large quarry 
facing the river shows this zone ; it consists of black flaggy shales, 
containing 

Monograptus priori on, Broun. Eetiolitos Geinitzianus, Barr. 

• vouierinuR, A/cA, 

The Colonus-zoriB was seen, at the time of my visit, in a small 
gravel -pit in the alluvial plain ; it consisted as usual of sandy shale, 
weathering to a yellowish brown, and contained numerous speci- 
mens of Mono(jr(iptvs colonus^ Barr. No fault is seen, as the section 
is covered by the alluvial soil ; but the dotted fault, if existing, 
would give sufficient explanation of the phenomena observed in 
this locality. Unfortunately wo cannot get any direct evidence of 
its existence, for before the alluvial soil ends to the eastward, a 
large N. and S. fault (the Branik fault of Barrande) would cut 
it off‘. 

8. Colony Krejci. — This colony, which is seen in a clifF-se,ction to 
the south of the village of Gross Kuchcl, is in the line of strike * of 
the colony at Hodkovicek, from which it is distant more than a 
mile, the Moldau with its alluvial plain intervening. 

I could not, during my short stay in Bohemia, form any certain 
opinion of the explanation of this colony. The section is described 
by M. Barrande (Def. des Col. iv. p. 60). His upper band of trap 
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Fig. 9 . — Section across “ Cotonie de ITodl-ovtcek** (Length about 200 yards.) 
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is only seen at the summit of the cliff, and does not occur at the 
bottom. The junction between this part of the colony and the 
beds of d 5 is distinctly shown. The beds of the colony are here 
nearly vertical ; those composing the main mass are blackish sandy 
shales, weathering yellowish brown. At what M. Barrande con- 
siders the top of the colony, there are nodules of limestone and 
some bands of calcareous grit very much disturbed, and mese are 
not continuous, but abut in places against the beds of d 5. This 
might be due to an unconformity ; but I considered it to be due 
to a fault, which must have a very clear fracture. A fault, more- 
over, would account for the disturbance of the beds, which an 
unconformity does not. This fault would be continuous with that 
supposed to let down the beds forming the colony at Hodkovicek ; it 
is, however, here slightly reversed. The limestone nodules yielded 
the following Graptolites : — 

Monograptus colonus, Barr. | Monograptus Ropmeri, Barr. 

bohemicus, Barr. | Flcmingii ? 

These, along with Cardiola interrupta^ Naticella tuhicina, &c., indi- 
cate distinctly the Colonus^mne, At the other end of the colony 
is a fracture indicated by a small spriijg which trickles down a 
mossy hollow in the side of the cliff and contains pieces of a fault 
breccia. On the other side of this again arc grits of d 5 and also 
some black shales, not very -well exposed, and in which 1 found 
no fossils, but which I believe belong to the Diidograptus-’AonG^ 
for M. Barrande records Biplogra^dus jrmlmetis, Barr. (s=folivm, 
His.), from this colony. It seems to me, then, that the colonj'’ was 
produced in the same manner as that at Hodkovicek, of which it 
is probably the continuation, but that after its formation the second 
fracture occurred, cutting off some of the Colonus-zouo, all of the 
7V/oc?on-zone, and most of the l)iplograptxis-z(mQ>, and giving the 
first fault its slight reversal. 

At the summit of the cliff-section exhibiting this and the next 
colony is a tableland covered with corn-fields, so that the colonies 
here cannot be traced along their strike to the S.W. 

9. Colonie Haidinger. — A mass occurring in the same river-cliff 
with Colonie Krejci, and a few hundred yards to the S.S.W. of the 
latter. Its section is described by M* Barrande (Def. des Col. iv. 
p. 59). It consists entirely of the black ‘‘ wafer ” shales charac- 
teristic of the base of the I)iphgraptns-7.0TiB. I saw the outcrop of 
a clean-cut fault between it and the beds of d 5, which are supposed 
to surmount it. I consider this colony, then, to be the lowest 
subzono of the JJipTograptus-zonQ at the base of e 1 faulted down 
against the beds of d 5. I give a section from the Silurian base of 
the Slivenec valley, across colonies Krejci and Haidinger, showing 
the view entertained as to the explanation of these colonies (fig. 10, 
p. 615). 

M. Barrande records only Graptolites from Colonie Haidinger (Def. 
des Col, iv. p. 60). By the kindness of Herr Dusl of Beroun, I have 
been enabled to make a larger list of fossils, all of which, save one, 
are in the magnificent collection of that geologist. Many of the 
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species have not hitherto been recorded from Bohemia some of them 
have been found by myself at the base of the main Silurian beds ; 
and others would I feel sure be found if searched for. The list is 
as follows : — 

Monograptus spinigerus, Nich 

triangulatuB, Harhi, 

Beeki, BGrr. 

— cyplius, Lajpw, 

tenuis, PortL 

proteiis, Barr, 

Rastrites peregrinus, Barr, 

capillaris, Carr, 

All these fossils, including the Discinocaris of which Herr Dusl 
possesses three specimens, are characteristic of the Jhrkhill Shales of 
Britain, 


Biplograptus Hugbesii, Nick, 

folium, Jiis, 

cometa, Gain. 

tamariscus, Bich, 

- sinuatus, Nick, 
Climacograptus Bcalaris, His. 
DiBcinooaris Browniana, Woodw. 


§ 6. Sttmmary. 

In very many of the Predevonian rocks of Bohemia we find 
marked lithological resemblances to the corresponding horizons in 
Britain. 

The Precambrian series is divisible into two distinct groups, 
similar to the Dimetian and Pebidian groups of Britain, and lying 
unconform ably to one another and to the overlying Cambrian rocks. 

The beginning of the Cambrian period is marked, as in Britain, by 
a coarse conglomerate, "svhicb is probably of later foimation than that 
of our own island, although it is probably homotaxeous with it. 
Moreover, there arc strong resemblances between the various bands 
of the Bohemian and British Cambrian beds, especially marked in 
the deeper water deposits. The palaeontological similarities arc in 
many cases not so striking as the lithological. 

In the Silurian period, the resemblances, both lithological and 
palaeontological, between Bohemia and Britain were less striking 
than in the Cambrian. The limestones so abundant in the Bohemian 
series seem to be lenticular masses having no wide extension ; the 
most regular limestone is that of E 2, and this is about the horizon 
of, and comparable with, the Wenlock Limestone. But although the 
beds of this period as a wliolc are not so strictly compar&hle in the 
two countries as those of the Cambrian, we nevertheless find most 
remarkable coincidences between the zones of the lowest band, i. 
the Graptolite- bearing shales. 

The igneous rocks do not present many unusual features ; but the 
occurrence of mica-traps in the Cambrian beds is very noteworthy, 
limited as they are, so far as yet known, to Predevonian rocks. 

Objection may be raised to my using Prof. Sedgwick’s nomencla- 
ture for the rocks of a region wLich M. Barrando has so conclusively 
shown to possess three well-marked faunas. But the foregoing 
observations seem to show that the break between the upper and 
middle faunas is much more marked than that between the middle 
and lower. In the first place, the deposition of the Cambrian beds 
does not seem to have begun over the whole area until the close of 
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the Primordial era, the rocks containing the Primordial fauna, as 
well as the underlying conglomeratic series, being only locally de- 
veloped, whilst it is not until the overlying beds of d 1 a that any 
thing like continuous deposition appears to have set in. Again, if I 
am right in referring d 1 a & /3 to the Lingula Plags and Tremadoc 
Slates respectively, the unconformity between the Primordial zone 
and second fauna of Pohemia does not occur at the same horizon as 
that between the Primordial zone and overlying bods of Britain, for 
the equivalents of d 1 a & f3 are included in the Primordial beds of 
Britain, or Cambrian of Sir C. Lyell, Dr. Hicks, and Mr. Lapwortb, 
The break between the second and third faunas of Bohemia, on the 
other hand, occurs at the same horizon as in Britain, viz. between 
the top of the Bala beds and the Graptolitic fauna of Birkhill ago. 
Lastly, the beds of d 1 a & /3 have as yet yielded by no means a 
satisfactory fauna, so that we do not here get one hiuna in beds 
immediately succeeding another, as is the case with the beds at the 
top of the second and base of the third faunas of M. Barrande. 

But the connecting link between these two latter periods was 
supposed to have been discovered in the colonies of M. Barrande. T 
feel justified in saying that I have brought forward sufficient evi- 
dence to warrant a reconsideration of the data on which the theory 
of colonies was founded, and to give some grounds for the supposition 
that they are only portions of the band e 1 faulted down among the 
grits and shales at the summit of the Cambrian series. 


Discussion. 

The Pkesfdfnt said that Mr. Marr was the first ])erson who had 
attempted to correlate the Tremadoc, Arenig, and Bala beds of 
Britain with those of Bohemia. It was very difficult to understand 
the existence of these colonies. In Britain we have no recognized 
colonies ; but repetition of species occurs in some of the Secondary 
rocks. The lists of fossils contained in Mr. Man’s paper were of great 
value. 

Prof. T. M‘K. Hughes said that the difficulties under discussion 
arose from’not checking the palaeontological by the stratigraphical evi- 
dence, and thought that we had in Mr. Marr’s paper a most valuable 
contribution by a very competent observer. In considering the 
question he would inquire (1) What is the ordinary manner of 
appearance of the various forms of life ? and (2) Have we experience 
in any clear case of that exceptional mode of occurrence described 
by the distinguished author of ‘ The Theory of the Colonies ’ ? As to 

(1) , he thought that new genera and species came in graduaPy, 
owing to changes in the conditions affecting life in adjoining areas, 
and that, after a similar interval, whether measured by the thick- 
ness of continuously deposited strata or by the thickness of missing 
deposits in the case of an unconformity, we observe about the same 
kind of difference in the general facies of the forms of life. As to 

(2) , the appearance of a group of fossils resembling the group in 
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another part of the series in the same district with a different group 
in the intermediate beds was, in his expeiience, very rare. The 
only case at all like it that he knew was on the borders of York- 
shire, where a group of fossils occurred in a baud low down in the 
Coniston Grit ; and though the species were all found heie and 
there scattered through the series, the group was only seen again in 
that area 7000 feet higher in the series. But this was quite a 
different case from that of the colonies now put before them, and 
he thought the recurrence three times of the three zones in the 
same order a coincidence too remarkable to be received without the 
clearest stratigraphical evidence. 

Prof. JiiDi) said ho had some years ago had the opportunity of 
examining the district, and he thouglit the conclusion could not be 
avoided that M. Barrande had been more successful in the pahvon- 
tological branch of his work than in the Btratigra]jhical. In the 
former he was quite unrivalled ; but in the field he appeared, during 
recent years, to have trusted more to others than himself. It w^as 
obvious on examination that the beds were much disturbed and 
required much careful mapping. 

I)r. Hicks expressed his high appreciation of the paper. He felt 
quite convinced by the autlior's reasoning. The author had not only 
given him all the beds he had at 8t. Davids of Cambrian and Silu- 
rian age, but Pre-Cambrian also. He fully believed that the 
colonies were only repetitions by folds and faults. 

Eev. J. F. Blake said that in studying Silurian Cephalopoda the 
colonies proved a great trouble because wo did not find Lower 
Silurian forms associated with Upi)cr Silurian. The Cephalopoda in 
the colonies, not found in the Low^er Silurian, are more allied to the 
English Upper Silurian. 

Mr. Make said that he was much gratified by the way in which 
his paper had been received. A case which had been mentioned as 
somewhat parallel in the Lake district w^fis hardly so, as the sup- 
posed Ludlow fossils w^re also Wenlock. M. Barrande, of late 
yeai’S, had had his attention diverted from the Graptolites, and so 
had not been able to make use of Mr. Lapworth’s researches. 
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43. Faeob Islands. Notes upon the Goal found in S^dbroe. By 
Aethtjb H. Stokes, Esq., F.G.S., one of H.M. Inspectors of 
Mines. (Bead June 23, 1880.) 

In the following paper I have the honour to lay before the Society 
the result of a recent exploration of the coal-seams found in 
Siiderde, one of the Faroe Islands. 

In the summer of 1873 (a few months before my connexion with 
H.M. service commenced) I visited Siidcroe for the purpose of re- 
porting upon this coal-field. During my leave of absence from official 
work this summer (1879) 1 again visited the island, and also two 
other islands forming part of the group called Faroe. The island to 
which this paper specially refers is the most southern, and lies 
in the parallels of latitude 61° 25' and 61° 42', occupying a geo- 
graphical extent of about 20 miles by 5 miles. 

Any paper bearing upon the extension of the area of coal-seams 
within reach of countries using that fuel must possess peculiar in- 
terest, and the details of some observations made in a recent visit 
to Suderde may not be uninteresting to the Members of this 
Society. 

The position of the coal-fields will be best understood by reference 
to the map (p. 621), the shaded part indicating the extent, or area, 
under which coal is found. 

Qvalboe Mines, 

The coal in this district is already being worked by the natives 
of Siiderde by means of adits driven in the coal from the mountain- 
side. There arc six adits now used for getting coal ; but for a 
distance of about 900 yards numerous old adits can be traced, and 
the place whence they were driven is clearly distinguishable, al- 
though the entrances are completely closed by debris. The date at 
which the coal was first worked could not be ascertained. It pro- 
bably commenced soon after the first settlement of the inhabitants; 
but as peat is plentiful, and easily obtained, the coal is only 
worked for a few of the inhabitants of the small village of Qvalboe, 
none of the coal being worked for exportation, and the total quantity 
wrought during the summer being only a few tons. 

I visited these mines in 1873, and again in 1879 ; at both visits 
I found men getting coal for the winter’s supply. The working- 
places are very irregularly driven ; starting first from the mountain- 
side with an adit of about 5 feet wide, they soon increase to 12 feet 
wide, and at intervals “ thirl,” or make communication into the old 
works. They do not proceed far under the mountain, but prefer to 
commence in another place rather than drive a long distance from 
the mouth of the adit. No one system of work is carried out, but the 
places are driven at the pleasure of the men getting the coal. The 
whole of the mining-operations are carried on in the most primitive 
manner. 
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The tool used by the men for getting the coal was a small iron 
hack, which, from examination, appeared as if it was only sharpened 
once a year to get the annual stock. The light used consisted of a 
small wick of home-spun wool, fed with whale-oil, depending from one 
side of a circular piece of tin similar to a common tea-saucer. 

The coal is transported from these mines by both men and women, 
who carry it upon their backs in small wooden boxes. 

The roof of the mine is good. There are no indications of the roof 
having ever weighted or broken above the coal ; this is probably 
due to the small area worked, and that directly the adit is entered 
there are some hundreds of feet of trap rock covering the coal, 
timber or trees of any description are grown upon the island ; hence 
it would be difficult to obtain wood to support the roof, except by 
importing pit-props. 

There is very little water found in the mines, and the adits being 
driven from the mountain-side, what water is found runs away and 
falls into the valley below. 

Of various sections taken in these mines the following two may 
be regarded as representing the average thickness of the seam. 

(1) Height 120 metres above sea-level. 


Coal 

Argillaceous shale 

Ooal 

Argillaceous sliale 

Ooal 

Argillaceous shale 
Ooal 


metre. 

0';i7 

0*54 

0*15 

0-15 I Now 
0*21 )• being 
0*15 I worked. 
0-41 j 


(2) A section taken about noith-cast from the above, in another 
adit or mine, was as follows : — 

Height 113 metres above sca-lcvel. 


metre. 

Coal and argillaceous shale (about 50 per cent, coal) 0*40 


Ooal 0-20 

Argillaceous shale 0-39 1 

Ooal 0*20 [ 

Argillaceous shale #‘14 i 

Ooal 0-57 J 


White clay (thickness not known). 


Now 

being 

worked. 


Area of Coal-fields, 

Previous to the year 1872 the above was about all that was known 
with regard to these coal-seams ; but the Danish Grovernment having 
granted a concession of the coal found on this island, further explora- 
tion was made ; and when I visited it in 1879 I found that the full 
area of the coal-seams had been proved by numerous openings made 
all round the mountains under which the coal-seams rested. These 
points are indicated by numbers and points on the map, and will be 
referred to in describing each ojiening and its section. 

No, 1, 20 metres above seaAevel . — At this point a small adit has 
been driven into the mountain-side for about 14 yards, and a thin 
seam of coal has been worked by one of the inhabitants. 
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No, 2. 68 metres above sea-level* — ^Tliis is a small opening made in 
the mountain-side and exposes to view a seam of coal 0*34 metre 
thick ; hut the thickness of the coal-hearing strata is not proved. 

No. 3. 120 metres above sea-level , — This is similar to No. 2. About 
3 metres in depth of ground has been opened out, and 5 small seams 
of coal, from 0*07 metre to 0*12 metre thick, found ; probably the 
thicker seams are either above or below. 

No. 4. 212 metres above sea-level. — At this point a small heading, 
or adit, has been driven in the cofd-seam, with the following 
section ; — 

metre. 


Coal 0b7 

Argillaceous sbalc with small coal-seams 0'41 

Coal 0-21 

8ort clay 0T7 


No. 5, 239 metres above sea-level, — This is the almost perpen- 
dicular side of the mountain next the Atlantic. A heading has been 
driven in the coal-seams about 8 metres in length, and at the end of 
this heading I took the following section : — 

metre. 


Coal (bright bnrd coal) 0 110 

Argillaceous shale 0*(>2 

Coal 0-19 

Argillaceous slsale 0’20 

Coal 0-34 


At a vertical depth of 13 metres below this heading two seams of 
coal were found of 0*44 metro and 0*1 5 metre thick respectively, with 
0-()0 m. of argillaceous shale between them. It is my opinion that 
the section given above, represents the seams worked in the Qvalboe 
mines, and that these lower seams probably lie under the coal now 
being worked in the Qvalbbo valley. 

No, 6. About 220 metres above sea-level. — This is inaccessible, it 
being a perpendicular cliff, and can only be reached hy a rope from 
the rocks above ; but it can, in calm weather, be approached on foot 
within 50 metres, and then is seen the full thickness of the coal- 
hearing strata, which I judged to be about 15 metres, with hundreds 
of metres of trap rock above, and a similar rock below to the sea- 
level, 

iVb. 7. 8 7n6tT€8 (ihovB scd-li^val. — Two headings) or aditS) have been 
driven in the coal-bearing strata at this point ; but very little coal 
being found, it was abandoned. There is, however, one curious phe- 
nomenon noticed at this place, viz. a small seam of coal 0-04 metro 
thick, and directly upon the top rests trap-rock without any other rock 
intervening. In places the surface of the coal next the trap-rock 
appears burnt, as if an igneous rock hod, whilst hot, flowed over it, 
I noticed this in more than one place, and found similar pieces near 

Ifo. 4 in 1873. ,, -j o 

No. 8. 249 tnetres above sea-level. — This is on the southern side of 
the Trangisvaag valley, and consists of a heading driven in the coal- 
seam for about 30 metres, at the end of which a good section u 
exposed to view. 
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metre. 


Argillaceous shale 013 

Goal 0*07 

Argillaceous shale 0'39 

Coal O’lO 

Argillaceous shale 0*42 

Coal 0 23 

Argillaceous shale 0*71 

Coal ; 0-63 

Argillaceous shale 0‘21 

Coal 0*11 

Argillaceous shale 0*20 

Coal 0-20 


It would be entering into too minute details to give all the sec- 
tions taken ; and therefore the author has indicated upon the map 
the whole of tho positions where the coal-bearing strata have been 
discovered, and given a tabulated epitome of such sections as are 
required to prove their continuity. 

It is very clear, from the sections and heights of the various open- 
ings made in the mountain-sides, that the whole of the seams of coal 
are those included in the thickness of argillaceous shale which exists 
between the trap or dolerito mountains, as previously named in 
describing No, 0 section. At no other point could I find a place 
where the total thickness of the coal-boaring strata could be mea- 
sured. 

The mountain-sides present to the eye a number of parallel layers 
of trap, extending for miles in successive beds ; tho regularity of 
those beds, and their horizontal position, running in unison, may be 
traced from the mountain-top until they gradually descend to tlie 
sea-level. They have one uniform dip and direction, stretching from 
S.S.W. to N.N.E., and fall towards the N.E. at an angle of from 
3 to 4 degrees. 

The heights of the various openings made to expose the coal-seams 
are given above sea-level, and were taken by means of an aneroid 
barometer. The instrument was adjusted to sea-level before stait- 
ing in the morning, and again upon return in the evening, the time 
of each observation correctly entered with the barometrical reading, 
and alterations allowed for in the working-out of tho observations 
after each day’s journey. 

It will be seen upon reference to the map lhat the coal-field is 
divided into two districts, the Trangisvaag valley separating the 
northern from the southern coal-field. 

It is not only possible, but very probable, tliat this was at one 
time one unbroken coal-field, and that the part forming the Trangis- 
vaag valley was washed away after the coal- bearing strata had been 
deposited. The coal on either side of the valley being so similar in 
character, and its inclination agreeing in both dip and direction, 
there can be but one opinion formed by those who have seen the 
strata, viz. that it is one and the same formation. 

The area of the coal-fields or, more properly speaking, coal-bearing 
strata (because it is not yet definitely ascertained that a good work- 
able seam or seams extend under the whole of the district, although 
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it is very probable that such a seam or seams do exist) is about 5500 
acres, viz. the northern district about 5000 acres, and the aouthAm 
about 500. 

Coal has been found in isolated places in other part« of the island 
but in (][uantities so small as to ret^uire little notice as regards com- 
mercial value. 

Quality of Coal. 

There are two sorts of coal found in the seams — one a bright hard 
coal, breaking with a conchoidal fracture, very hard, and at times 
presenting a woody structure ; in outward appearance it is very 
similar to cannel coal. The other coal is like ordinary English house- 
coal, breaking in parallel lines of fracture, presenting a bedded struc- 
ture and not so hard as the first named. The whole of the seams 
may be termed coal of the Lignite quality ; and its commercial value 
will be best understood by giving an analysis of both kinds of coal. 

Bedded coal. Bright pitchy coal. 


Carbon 51*71 ()8-20 

Hydrogen 4*49 5*02 

Ash 25*70 2*48 


Oxygen and Nitrogen 18*10 ‘ 24*30 

100-00 100*00 


The calorific value, taken by Thompson’s apparatus, gives the 
amount of water converted into steam by 1 lb. of the coal as 
follows : — 


lb. 

Bedded coal 9*35 

Bright pitchy coal 9*60 


Population. 

The population of the whole island is about 2000 persons. The 
natives of Siiderde are by occupation fishermen, and the great quan- 
tity of peat which lies within a few yards of their dwellings is an 
additional reason for their taking very littlo interest in the coal. 

The population of the small villages neaf the coal-fields was as 
follows in 1873 


143 
83 
101 
88 
362 

777 

Working of the Coal, 

Should the coal be worked in large quantities, either for the islands 
or for exportation, it would be necessary to import nearly the whole 
of the labour required ; the Faroe men would be more troublesome 
than useful. 

The coal-seams lie so favourably for working that no shafts would 
be required ; and the whole of the district I have explored could both 
No.144. 2u 


Traiigisvaag 

Tverra 

Frodebo 

Ordevig 

Qvalboe 
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be unwatered and worked by adits or drifts driven from the moun- 
tain-side. 

The result of my exploration has been the confirmation of the 
reported existence of a large area of coal-bearing strata, the details 
of which, I trust, will be not only interesting to the Fellows of this 
Society, but be placed upon record for future reference when the 
geology of these interesting islands may be studied by others fnr 
more able to deal with the subject than the author of this 2 )aper. 

Sections, 

No. 9. 265 metres above sea-level. 


metre. 


Argillaceous shale. 

Goal 

Argillaceous shale 

Coal 

Argillaceous shale with very small 

bands of coal 

Light-coloured argillaceous shale. 


0*68 
0-12 , 
0-13 V 

0-90 


Inclination 
7"^ N.N.W. 


/ 


No. 10. 325 metres above sea-level. 


metre. 

Argillaceous shale. 

Coal and argillaceous shale in layers 0*22 I 

Blue argillaceous shale 0*23 I 

Coal 0*20 r 

Blue argillaceous shale 0’51 

Coal 012 ; 


A few yards from this 
point are to bo seen 
old coal - workings, 
stated to have been 
worked by Norwe- 
gians. 


No. 11. 225 metres above sea-level. 


Trap rock. 

Schistose rock 

Coal and argillaceous shale mixed 


metre. 

One seam of coal O’ll metre, 
•05 • and another 007 metre of 
1*00 J good bright coal. 


At this point a heading or adit was driven many years ago by 
the Norwegians for getting coal. 


No. 12. 322 metres above sea-level. 


metre. 

Argillaceous shale. 

Coal with a few thin bands of argillaceous shale 0'86 


Light-coloured clay 0 05 

Argillaceous shale 0*30 

Coal 0*32 

White clay. 


This is found nearly at the summit of one of the mountains, and 
is only of very small area. 


No. 13. This is very similar in extent to No. 12, being a small 
area of coal-hearing strata at an almost inaccessible height up one of 
the mountain-peaks* 
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44. Note on the Cbanial Chaeactebs of a large Teleosatjb from the 
Whitby Lias preserved in the Woodwaebiak Mtjbetjm of the 
Univeesitt of CambeiogEj indii^ting a new Species^ Teleosatjetjs 
ETJCEPHALHS. By ProfessoF H. G. Seeley, F.E.S., F.G.S., &c. 
(Head June 23, 1880.) 

[Plate XXIV.] 

The Woodwardian Museum of the University of Cambridge has 
long contained the cerebral region of the skull of a large Teleosaur 
from the Lias of Whitby, whieh differs in important characters from 
the Telcosaurs hitherto described, and adds some interesting points 
to our knowledge of the cranial characters in this extinct suborder 
of animals. Attention was briefly drawn to the specimen at j). 121 
of my ‘ Index to the Fossil Eemains of Reptilia &c. in the Wood- 
wardian Museum,’ 1 869. The skull has been transversely fractured 
anteriorly, posterior to the suture between tlio parietal and frontal 
bones, so that no part of the frontal region is preserved, and there- 
fore no indication is given of the anterior expansion of the skull 
beyond the long temporal fossae. The crest of the parietal bone 
appears to have boon more than usually wide and strong, but that, 
too, is imperfectly preserved. The quadrate and sijuamosal bones 
are broken away at the sides ; the base of the occipital region is 
fractured, and the pterygoid bones are absent ; but the very imper- 
fections of the specimen led to its being sawn through in the median 
line, so as to display a vertical section of the brain-case. Care has 
been taken to make the section so as to throw light on the lateral 
modifications of the brain-case ; and I now venture to submit to 
the Geological Society some account of the characters thus dis- 
played. In existing Crocodiles the brain-case is relatively small, 
owing to the shortness of the parietal region, and it is imperfectly 
closed anteriorly ; here it is much longer and larger in proi)ortion 
and closed by bone in front. The thickness removed by cutting and 
polishing the cerebral section makes the right half of the skull 
about half or three quarters of a centimetre narrower than the left 
half. 

On the left side (PI. XXI Y. fig. 1) the extreme length of the frag- 
ment, from the basioccipital articular surface to the anterior fracture, 
is about 19 centimetres : the extreme depth of the specimen as pre- 
served is about 12 or 13 centimetres ; the brain-cavity is narrow and 
about 1 4 centimetres long, but on this side appears to have extended 
anteriorly a little beyond the extremity of the bone. The termination 
of the brain-cavity is 2 centimetres deep, and 8 millimetres in trans- 
verse width, as seen on the anterior fracture, where the outer margin 
is convex. The cranial cavity is long, and has its superior and 
inferior walls slightly diverging as they extend backward. At a 
distance of 1| centimetre posterior to the anterior fracture the 
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depth increases to more than 3 centimetres, and the base and roof 
of the brain continue nearly parallel to each other for between 6 
and 7 centimetres. The cause of the sudden anterior decrease in 
depth is that a large nerve 8 millimetres thick is given off at the 
anterior end of the brain, in the median line ; and this, according 
to analogy, I regard as being the olfactory nerve (fig. 1, oZ/). At 
the distance of about 6j| centimetres backward a slight angular 
bend occurs in the roof of the brain-case, so that it increases in 
height for the next 4 centimetres as it extends backward. This 
part of the roof is straight ; the anterior part is very gently arched. 
Below the point where this angle occurs is the entrance to the 
pituitary fossa {pf)* The depth from the roof of the brain-case to its 
base is 6 centimetres. The pituitary fossa extends backward under 
a strong forwardly directed process of the sphenoid bone, and from 
it a canal is prolonged forward, which becomes a little narrower 
as it extends below the canal for the olfactory nerve, from which it 
is separated by a thickness of a centimetre of bone. This nerve I 
regard as the optic (fig. 1, op). The base of the brain-cavity from 
the sphenoid to the superior extremity of the basioccipital, where 
the spinal cord enters the skull, is gently concave in length. At 
10| centimetres from the anterior end of the specimen a slight bony 
process descends downward and forward from the roof of the brain- 
case, as though to make a posterior termination to the cerebrum. 
At this point the depth of the brain-case is about 4 J centimetres ; 
a narrow excavation appears behind this process, not more than a 
centimetre wide, and rather compressed above, as though marking 
the position of the optic lobe of the brain (o). Posterior to this the 
roof of the brain-case, which is convex in length, descends rapidly 
to the foramen magnum iFM\ which is less than 2 centimetres high. 
This constriction 1 take to indicate the relatively small size and de- 
pressed shape of the cerebellum (C^). Posterior to the brain-cavity 
the superior concave neural surface of the basioccipital bone {Bo) 
extends backward for 2| centimetres ; so that, in its median line, 
the brain-case is remarkable for the comparative parallelism of its 
inferior and superior margins, disturbed mainly by the elevation 
of the optic lobes and hinder part of the cerebrum and by the 
depression of the cerebellum. 

It will now be convenient to describe the characters shown on 
the right side of the section, fig. 2. Notwithstanding the com- 
parative thinness of the vertical layer which has been removed from 
this side, the brain-case is only 11 centimetres long, showing that 
the cerebrum must be compressed from side to side, so as to taper 
anteriorly at a rapid rate. The floor of the brain-case is concave in 
length, but the concavity is divided into two principal portions — the 
posterior one corresponding to the basisphenoid region, and the 
anterior one, which is less regular, occupying the presphenoid 
region. The roof of the brain- case now has two bony processes 
extending into it ; first, the small one, already described, which has 
not greatly altered its shape, though it is perhaps a little' nar- 
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rower and directed further downward and is more anterior in 
position. The portion of the brain or cerebral region anterior to 
this ridge, which is thus shown to extend transversely and obliquely 
forward and outward over the brain, is about 5 centimetres from 
the superior termination of the brain in front, as seen in the section ; 
and different from the condition in the middle line, this upper sur- 
face of the cerebrum now appears in this lateral position to have 
been slightly concave in length. Its depth at the somewhat abrupt 
anterior termination is less than 2J centimetres; but the form of 
the section shows that the cerebrum was here slightly wider at 
the base than at its upper border. The depth of the cerebrum 
increases posteriorly to 3 centimetres, so that its upper surface must 
have been convex from side to side, since the depth decreases on 
passing out laterally from the middle line. At the position where 
the pineal gland should be, the cerebrum on this section has a depth 
of centimetres. Behind its small limiting transverse ridge, already 
alluded to, is the deep excavation upward for the optic lobe (e). Its 
height from the base of the brain-case is, however, now reduced to 
4 centimetres ; its antero-posterior extent is less than 2 centimetres ; 
it is margined posteriorly by a strong bony mass which separates it 
from the cerebellum. The cavity for the optic lobe is a little com- 
pressed superiorly and directed backward ; but since it rises high 
above the cerebrum and occurs in the position where the brain-case 
becomes widest, the optic lobes may be inferred to be more developed 
laterally than in the median line, and probably extend outward 
laterally as far as the cerebrum. The bony mass, which at first 
sight resembles a tentorium, descends for more than 3 centimetres 
from the roof of the brain-case, so as to leave a channel less than a 
centimetre deep between this part of the brain-cavity and the fioor 
of the braiu-casc. Its antero-posterior measurement is about 1| 
centimetre, though its outline is irregular and it is rather com- 
pressed inferiorly. As it does not extend transversely across the 
brain it is clearly a mass bulging inward from the side of the brain- 
case. Examined carefully it shows a long Y-shaped groove or canal 
which is occupied by matrix. The bones lying respectively in front 
of and behind the long stem of the Y are probably the prootic and 
opisthotic of Professor Huxley, while the bone above would be the 
epiotic. In some living Crocodiles these bones extend inward into 
the brain-case, though never to this great degree; nor have I 
observed any approximation to this character in the cranial cavities 
of other Teloosaurians ; hence, as the surface of the bone is removed 
and the margins of the groove are sharp, the diverging branches of 
the Y (fig. 2, ?, ?') may be anterior and posterior semicircular canals. 
The section of l^e cavity for the cerebellum is subquadrate, being 
flat above and below, with the sides nearly parallel. It is 2 centi- 
metres deep, and about centimetres long. The cerebellum 
obviously very narrow, though the transverse width of the foramen 
magnum, which was transversely ovate, was about 3 centimetres. 

From this description it will be manifest that the brain of this 
Teleosaur differs remarkably from that of Uving Crocodiles in the 
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compressed form of the optic lobes, in the cerebrum tapering ante- 
riorly, and in the development of bony processes corresponding 
to the divisions between the chief elements of the brain. The 
existence of these processes may perhaps be taken as indicating 
that the brain filled the cerebral cavity ; and therefore these animals 
present no analogy to Chelonians, which have the brain sheathed 
in cartilage. This condition of the cerebral region makes a marked 
difference from Plesiosaurs on the one hand and existing Crocodilia 
on the other, and supports the idea that the Teleosaitria constitute 
a reptile type in which the obvious resemblances to the living 
Crocodiles have been somewhat too emphatically insisted upon. It 
is instructive to compare this section with that of a skull of Igua- 
nodon figured by Mr. Hulke, where the posterior region, presumably 
occupied by the cerebellum, is similarly depressed, and anterior to 
this the brain rises into a convexity for the posterior part of the 
cerebrum and optic lobes, only without any trace of a bony division 
between these two regions, such as is seen in this Teleosaur ; and 
then the brain becomes depressed anteriorly much after the Teleo- 
saurian pattern, only the cerebrum is relatively short in the Dino- 
saur, and the brain has its chief extension posterior to the pituitary 
fossa, which is the reverse of what obtains in the Teloosaurian. 

The Gavial of Caen, named by Geoffrey Tdeosauriis cadomensis^ has 
been well figured by Cuvier in tha seventh plate of the ‘ Ossemens 
Eossiles.’ His fig. 1 represents a longitudinal section of the skull, 
which displays a side view of the cast of the cerebral cavity. The 
total length of the cerebral cavity is 6 centimetres. The specimen 
shows the cerebrum to consist of a posterior part with an ovate in- 
flation and smooth lateral surface, which is 2 centimetres long ; but 
it contracts and becomes depressed anteriorly, and extends forward 
for about another centimetre. This anterior portion of the brain, 
something like the olfactory lobes of a mammal or fish, extends 
under the frontal bone and in advance of its transverse expansions 
which form the front border of the large temporal fossae. Posterior 
to the cerebrum the optic lobes are well defined ; they are less wide 
than the cerebrum, with the sides flattened and depressed in the 
middle. The cerebellum is rather narrower than the optic lobes, and 
was evidently less high, with its lateral aspect more rounded. It is 
thus seen that the anterior part of the brain only occupies about half 
its length ; and it is difficult to suppose that this length would be 
greatly augmented were the section made in the middle line of the 
skull. The optic lobes are far longer than in the Whitby fossil, 
indicating, I think, a different genus. There are indications of a 
bony ridge separating the optic lobes from the cerebellum, but no 
evidence that it descended between these parts of the brain like 
the otic bones in the specimen described. 

It is impossible to state accurately the depth of bone which 
covers the brain in the Whitby fossil, because, as already mentioned, 
the median crest is partly broken away ; but, as preserved, the depth 
at the posterior termination of the cerebrum is about 2^ centimetres, 
while the thickness of the bone at the anterior termination is about 
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18 millimetres. Over the posterior part of tlie brain the tbiekness 
of the bone was more than doubled. The section shows the basioo- 
cipital to be large and strong, and very closely blended with the basi- 
sphenoid. There is no separate suture indicating the presphenoid. 
In the median line, and in the basispheuoid bone, below and some- 
what behind the pituitary excavation, there is an inverted flask- 
shaped cavity 18 millimetres wide, which terminates downward in a 
tube nearly 1 centimetre wide, which is directed backward and im- 
perfectly preserved, and appears almpst to impinge upon the basi- 
occipital bone. This tube {Evi) I regard as the Eustachian tube ; 
and the ovate cavity with which it communicates {TA) T regard as 
being a portion of the tympanic air-cell, which would thus appear 
to have no bony separation dividing the portions on the two sides 
of the head. This tympanic air-cell on the right-hand s('ction 
has become more irregular in shape, and is larger, being about 
2\ centimetres deep and about a centimetre high, though a bony 
process indents the posterior margin considerably. The fractured 
condition of the external part of the right half of the brain- 
cavity shows another section of the tympanic air-cell, still irregular 
in form, but subquadrate and enlarging as it passes outward ; while 
the vertical fracture parallel to the median lino of the skull, seen 
on the outer part of the left side of the skull, sliows this air-cavity, 
which has a thin border formed in front by the prootic bone of 
Huxley (alisphonoid bone of Owen), to bo subovate, rather irregular 
in outline, about 4| centimetres long and centimetres deep, 
with a sharp plate of bone penetrating inward from the middle of 
its posterior side. Anterior to this cavity (which attains a develop- 
ment altogether unparalleled among the living Orocodilia), the left- 
hand side of the median section of the skull shows an ovate per- 
foration centimetre in advance of it. This cavity is 2| centi- 
metres long and less than 1 deep; its border is somewhat irre- 
gular, and I regard it as a section of the carotid canal {c c). It 
lies just below and on one side of the position of the pituitary pit ; 
and appears to be a canal which passes still further outward as it 
extends forward. The basioccipital has much the same form as in 
Plesiosaurs. The occipital condyle is rounded, 4| centimetres deep 
and about 5| wide ; it has a central depression, and is margined by 
a sharp ridge where the external articular surface ends. This ridge 
increases in sharpness as it descends ; and there is a deep excavation 
or constriction under its inferior border, so that from the neural canal 
to the base in front of the ridge tho depth is centimetres ; and 
here the excavation is concave. The bone extends downward and a 
little backward in the median line, on the side of which a nutritive 
foramen enters the bone. The texture of the bone is dense pos- 
teriorly towards the articular surface, and the cells are arranged 
longitudinally ; but in the anterior part of the bone the cells become 
relatively very large. The length of the bone cannot be certainly 
stated, but appears to be about 5| centimetres ; its anterior border 
is convex from above downward. The basisphenoid (jBs) is densest 
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in its middle part. Tho anterior median process has large longi- 
tudinal cells ; the posterior part has the cell-matter arranged ver- 
tically. The distance from the basioccipital margin to the median 
anterior process of the basisphenoid, where the excavation occurs 
which descends into the bone, is less than 5 centimetres ; and the 
depth of this process, which is rounded in front, is 17 millimetres. 
The roof-bones of the skull are marked by the large longitudinal 
cells, except where the dense substance of the otic bones extends 
inward, and where the cells are directed obliquely downward and 
forward at the junction of tho supraoccipital bone with the parietal. 

The occipital aspect of the skuU appears to have conformed to 
the usual Teloosaurian pattern, but is too imperfectly preserved for 
description. The exoccipital bones (Eo) entered into the upper and 
outer parts of the occipital condyle, and are divided from the basi- 
occipital, on the articular surface, by a deep suture, which, after 
leaving that surface, becomes prolonged downward and outward after 
tho manner of existing Crocodiles. Tho occipital region appears to 
have been nearly vertical. The exoccipital bones were laterally ex- 
panded, much as in living Crocodiles, but more prolonged outward, 
below the foramen magnum, descending to a level with the base of the 
occipital condyle. About 1| centimetre from the foramen magnum 
laterally is a round perforation for the vagus nerve ( Va ) ; and below 
this, and further outward, 3| centimetres from the foramen magnum, 
is a larger perforation like that in the Crocodile. The exoccipital is 
fractured vertically at about centimetres from the middle line 
of the skull. I cannot say whether the opisthotic or paroccipital 
is distinct ; if so, it is very large and makes the hinder wall of 
the great air-cell. The arrangement of the roof-bones of the skull 
conforms entirely to the usual Teleosaurian pattern. 

The skull becomes greatly expanded transversely at its hinder part 
(fig. 4), chiefly owing to the excavation of the large tympanic air- 
chamber which penetrates the bones; and anteriorly the skull is 
constricted, so that its least measurement from side to side is about 
centimetres at this distance from the anterior fracture. The 
skull then widens out again, so that at the anterior fracture its 
width must have been about 10 centimetres (fig. 4). Seen from the 
side, a rounded median ridge (fig. 3), which becomes sharpened in 
front and which is necessarily concave from front to back, divides 
the lateral region of the brain-case into superior and inferior aspects. 
The superior aspect slopes obliquely downward from the median longi- 
tudinal crest. Its upper part throughout the lengtli of the specimen 
is occupied by the parietal bone (fig. 4, F), This is fully 4 centimetres 
deep in front, becomes reduced to less than half that depth in the 
middle (fig. 3, P), whore the skull is most constricted from side to 
side, and again widens somewhat as it runs backward, and curves 
outward in a T-shape in the transverse line of the occipital crest. 
Its outward extension is a thin plate, resting upon a large expanded 
bone which forms the posterior half of the wall of the brain-case 
below the parietaL This bone forms the upper part of the wall 
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of the tympanic cavity, but no satisfactory suture can be distin- 
guished between it and the exoccipital bone. It is in the position of 
the prootic bone of the Crocodile, but is enormously developed so as 
to present the most distinctive feature of the cranial region of a Teleo- 
saur. This bone, which is imperfectly preserved at its outer and 
posterior border, has a nearly vertical anterior suture less than 4 
centimetres long, like that in living Crocodiles, a straight inferior 
suture, and a curved superior outline, determined by the overlap of 
the parietal bone. The bone is wider in front than behind : its 
greatest depth is centimetres ; its greatest length, as preserved, 
7| centimetres ; its surface is smooth and concave. Almost im- 
mediately below the anterior suture of this bone, at a distance of 
about a centimetre, and looking on to the under part of the skull, is 
a large transversely ovate perforation with rounded borders, 2 centi- 
metres in length, into which it does not enter. This is, I presume, 
the outlet for the fifth nerve (fig, 3, F). It is placed just behind the 
pituitary body. If this perforation is rightly determined, and the 
nomenclature adopted by Professor Huxley is followed, the bone 
which lies in front of this perforation is the alisphenoid ; and if the 
orbito-sphenoid has any separate existence, the condition of the spe- 
cimen is such that it cannot bo recognized. But if we were rather 
to name the bone alisphenoid which unites with the basisphenoid, 
following the nomenclature of Prof. Owen, then the orbito-sphenoid 
would form the anterior wall of the brain-case. The bone posterior 
to the nerve-outlets is certainly the quadrate, as in living Crocodiles. 
In perfect Teleosaur skulls it meets the squamosal above and the ex- 
occipital behind ; and it forms the anterior and inferior wall of the 
tympanic cavity. The anterior wall of the brain-case or alisj)henoid 
{als) is imperfectly preserved anteriorly. It is a largo oblong bone, 
concave and irregular on the underside, where the pterygoid lapped 
along its length, slightly concave in length above, and slightly con- 
vex from above downward. It appears to be about 6 centimetres 
deep, and the greater part of it lies above the longitudinal angular 
ridge running along it already alluded to. Owing to the form of 
the parietal it is much deeper behind than in front. The base of 
the skull is too much worn for useful description. 
j^So far as I can judge by comparison with the type specimens in 
the British Museum, this species differs materially in the outer shape 
of the brain-case from the Teleosaurus ClmpmanL The Tflemaurus 
hrevior is too imperfectly preserved in this region for satisfactory 
comparison. I am not acquainted with any species from the 
Secondary rocks which closely resembles this species in the form of 
the prootic bone, or of the tympanic region, or the general shape of 
the brain-case. As its characters are likely to be of some interest, 
it may be useful to name the species for the present Tdmmurm 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXIV. 

TeUosaurus emephalus. 

Fig. 1. Left side of stuU, nearly in median line. 

2. Bight side of skull, showing a section parallel to fig. 1. 

These figures are of the natural size, 

3. Lateral view of left side of same skull, greatly reduced. 

4. Superior view, reduced. 

6. Diagram of anterior end of fig. 1 (reversed). 

In all the figures the lettering is the same : — 8o, supraoccipital ; Bo, basi- 
occipital ; Bs, basisphenoid ; ps, presphenoid ; Va, vagus nerve ; FM, foramen 
magnum ; Eo, exoccipital ; P, parietal ; Eu, Eustachian tube ; TA, tjnnpanio 
air-cell ; V, outlet for fifth nerve ; ec, carotid canal ; ah, alisphenoid ; po, pro- 
otic bone; quadrate bone; cerebellum ; o, optic lobes; C, cerebrum; 
olf, olfactory nerve ; op, optic nerve ; pf, pituitary fossa ; ?, posterior semicir- 
cular canal ; ?', anterior semicircular canal. 


Discussion. 

Mr. Charluswobth mentioned that the Earl of Zetland had ‘ 
presented another interesting specimen of a Saurian to the York 
Museum, which was described by Prof. Phillips under the name of 
Plesiosaurus ZetlandicMs ; but M. Deslongchamps regards it as so 
peculiar in its characters as to entitle it to form the type of a new 
genus. 

The President thought, with Mr. Charles worth, that the specimen 
in the York Museum does not belong to the genus Plesiosaurus. 
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46. On the Skull of an Ichthtosaurus from the Lias of “Whitby, 
apparently indimting a new Species (I. Zbtlakdicus, Seeley), 
preserved in the Woodwardian Museum of the Univerbity op 
Cambrldoe. By Professor H. G. Seeley, P.B.S., P.G.S., &c. 
(Read June 23, 1880.) 

[Plate XXV.] 

Earl Zetland many years ago presented to the Woodwardian 
Museum a superb skull of Ichthyosaurus^ which pertains to a new 
species, and from its value in exemplifying the osteology of the 
skull is in many respects the finest specimen known. 

The anterior part of the snout is lost, but what remains of the 
head is 28 inches long. The snout has the aspect of having been at 
least 6 inches longer. Where fractured in front the jaw is 3 inches 
wide and 2^ inches deep. Its greatest transverse width behind the 
eyes and in front of the quadrate bones is 16| inches, so that it 
would appear to have been somewhat more than twice as long as 
wide. The occipital region unfortunately is badly preserved, and 
the basioecipital bone is a little displaced downward and forward. 
There is also some imperfection of the bones of the right orbit ; but 
otherwise the skull is in excellent preservation. Being in a hard 
limestone it has escaped compression and distortion, and the lime- 
stone having been cleared with a chisel, the bones of the palate 
as well as those of the upper surface of the skull are bdkutifully 
displayed. 

In transverse section behind, the outline is a trapezoid; the 
upper outline of the skull, being flat and horizontal, is 10 inches 
wide and parallel to the lower outline. The base, as already 
mentioned, is 16| inches wide. The oblique sides formed by the 
bones behind the orbits are 7| inches from the base of the quad- 
rato-jugal to the junction of the squamosal with the postfrontal. 
Prom the middle of the orbit backward the lateral outline is convex, 
and though the margin of the orbit is nearly straight the lateral 
outline anterior to it is gently concave. The flattening of the skull 
on its upper part covers a triangular space defined by rounded 
angular ridges crossing the nasal bones, and converging forward to 
disappear in their anterior third. These ridges, prolonged backward, 
cross the postfrontal and become prolonged round the outer and 
upper border of the temporal fosssB. External to this space, which is 
depressed and concave in the region of the nasal and frontal bones, 
are the sloping sides of the skull, which converge upward, and in the 
anterior part of the snout,fonned by the premaxillary and nasal bones, 
round together into a somewhat semicylindrical form. Posterior 
to the orbit there is a convergence of the lateral areas towards the 
occipital region. This broad flattened form of a skuU with oblique 
orbits loot^ upward and outward is so different from all European 
species hitherto figured that 1 tenture to describe it, although there 
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may be some difficulty hereafter in determining the vertebral column 
with which it was originally associated. 

Eirst it may be convenient to consider the upper surface of the 
skull^(Pl. XXY. fig. 1 ). The temporal fosscB ( TF) are large, ovate, and 
narrower behind than in front, and have their posterior ends directed 
a little outward and backward. Their length is about 6 | inches, and 
width about 3| inches. Their inner border is formed by the parietal 
bones, the posterior border and posterior half of the lateral border by 
the squamosal bone, and anterior border and anterior half of the 
lateral border by the postfrontal bones. But on the inner side of 
the outer bar above the eye is a plate of bone lapping along the inner 
sides of the squamosal and postfrontal. The state of the specimen 
does not demonstrate conclusively whether it is to be referred to 
the squamosal or other postorbital element or to a separate bone not 
hitherto recorded in the Ichthyosaurian skull. This outer margin 
of the temporal fossa is comparatively straight ; the inner border is 
much more curved. The outer bar, formed by the squamosal and 
postfrontal bones, is thin, and on the whole suggests the same region 
in the skull of Hatteria^ though the squamosal bone extends further 
forward on the outer side than in that living typo. The extreme 
width of the temporal fossm from one temporal bar to the other is 
10 inches measured from the inner side, and about 11 inches 
measured from the outer side. 

The supraocdintal bone is absent from the skull ; but since the 
parietal terminates posteriorly in a suture in the shape of a broad 
W with the median process loss developed than the lateral wings, 
which are prolonged outward and backward to meet the squamosal 
bone, it is probable that it was fairly well developed, and gave to 
the back of the skull a transversely concave, but more than usually 
straight transverse outline. The parietal hones (/>) are divided in the 
middle line by a suture and are deeply grooved in the anterior part by 
the fissure which terminates anteriorly in the parietal foramen {FP)^ 
though this foramen is not more than I 5 inch wide, and the groove 
is not more than inches long, so that it is relatively much less 
developed than in the Ichthyosaurs from the Lower Oolites. The 
extreme length of the parietals is about 6 | inches ; but in front 
of the foramen the bones divide, and receive the narrow frontal 
bones (/) between them for a length of about 2^ inches. The an- 
terior divergences terminate in sharp-pointed processes which are 
about 1 ^^^ inch apart. The parietal has its lateral surfaces, which 
form the outer wall of the brain-case, smooth, concave in length, and 
gently convex from above downward, so that the convex surfaces 
form a slight median ridge above, except that the bone becomes a 
little flattened laterally in front on each side of the parietal groove. 
The least width of the bones in the middle of the brain-case is 2^ 
inches. They widen posteriorly in a curve to 4| inches. They also 
widen anteriorly and send similar anterior processes along the an- 
terior border of the postfrontal, and there the transverse expansion 
is somewhat greater. These anterior lateral outlines of the parietal 
bonyes are separated from the anterior forked terminations by the 
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intervening inner part of the postfrontar bone (pt), which juts in 
almost at a right angle. The anterior terminal processes referred 
to divide the postfrontal bones entirely, or almost entirely, from the 
frontals, and themselves unite with the nasal bone (n). The tem- 
poral fossm (TF) have not been 8ufB.ciently excavated to show the 
depth of the parietals or their relations to the lower bones of the 
brain-case. In front of the parietal are the frontal hones (/), 
rather narrower than usual, and having a length of 4^ inches. 
They are less than ^ of an inch wide posteriorly, where they 
are truncated by the parietal foramen. They are widest at the an- 
terior termination of the parietal bones (^>) ; and posterior to this 
their converging lateral outlines, though somewhat irregular, are 
gently concave. The anterior lateral outlines arc less than twice as 
long as the posterior part, are straight, and converge to a point, so as 
to give the bones somewhat the outlino of a spear-head. They are 
each a little convex from side to side, and are divided by a median 
suture, which is most impressed in front. The posterior parts of the 
bones articulate exclusively with the parietals, the anterior part 
exclusively with the nasal bones, which they gently separate pos- 
teriorly. 

The nasal bones (n) are, as usual, the great roof-bones of the fore 
part of the head. Their anterior termination is not distinctly seen ; 
for the upper surface has suffered an injury by which their extre- 
mities have been removed. Measuring from the angle between the 
parietal and postfrontal bones to the apparent anterior extremity, 
beyond the visible termination of the nasals, the distance is about 
17 inches. As already remarked, the nasals are angularly bent, so 
that the upper portions form the roof of the skull, and outer oblique 
parts form the upper border of the side of the skull in front of the 
eye and above the naros. The posterior half of the upper surface 
is concave from side to side, having a width in the hinder region 
of about 4 inches. The outline of the nasal bones is necessarily a 
long spear-shaped triangle, tapering in front and wide behind. 
They form in the middle of their own external borders part of the 
upper wall of the anterior naros, but are not indented by them ; 
they expand a little by descending on the lachrymal bones (1) to 
form the upper margin of the posterior border of the narial cavities. 
They then have a sinuous union, at first concave and then convex, 
with the superior borders of the large lachrymal bones, and behind 
these pass interior to the small prefrontal bones on to the post- 
frontal. Each bone divides posteriorly into two forks : the inner 
wedge-shaped pair have their sides converging to blunt points sepa- 
rated by an interspace of inches ; they join the frontal, parietal, 
and postfrontal bones. These inner processes are divided from the 
outer pair, which are directed outward and backward, though not 
quite so far as the others, by a triangular forward wedge of the 
postfrontal bone extending between them ; and this outer process of 
the nasal, which is only preserved on the left side, has its margins 
nearly parallel, and terminates in three claw-like digitations. It 
prolongs backward the line of the rounded angular ridge running 
along the nasal bone. These ridges are marked with a few longitu- 
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dinal parallel grooves, whicli, however, cross them at a slight angle, 
being prolonged a little further forward, and down into the boat- 
shaped depression in the head formed posteriorly by the nasal, frontal, 
and postfrontal bones. Anterior to these rounded ridges the bones 
are somewhat flattened above, but rounded from side to side. The 
median suture dividing them is about 13 inches long. The width 
of the nasal bones measured transversely between the nares is 3^ 
inches; the transverse width of the skuU in the line of their 
posterior borders is about inches, while the transverse width of 
the skull at their anterior termination is about 4| inches. 

The premaccillary honen (pm), as already remarked, are imperfect 
anteriorly ; they are preserved for a length of over 11 inches, but 
the part where they meet superiorly in the middle lino, undivided 
by the nasal bones, is only about 3 inches long. The sides are a 
little flattened, but they round convexly above, and the median 
suture is a little impressed, so that the limits of the bones are 
distinctly marked by a groove, unlike the anterior portion of the 
nasal bones. As the premaxillary bones extend backward they 
narrow a little from being overlapped on the alveolar border by 
the maxillary bones (m) ; their upper and under sutures are com- 
paratively straight and subparallel. Each bone is forked at its 
posterior termination by receiving in a notch the anterior part of the 
long ovate anterior nasal aperture. It forms more than a third of 
the wall of this cavity on the right side, and on the left side is pro- 
longed along nearly the whole upper margin, so as almost to exclude 
the nasal bone from the anterior nares. The lateral surface of the pre- 
maxillary is somewhat roughened with vascular perforations in its 
hinder part. The only other bones which enter into the upper 
surface of the skull are the postfrontal and squamosal, which may 
be more conveniently described in noticing its lateral characters 

(fig- 2). 

The anterior nares {N) vary a little in their distances from the 
back of the head ; measuring from the hinder border of the squa- 
mosal bone to the posterior border of the nasal aperture, the distance 
is about 14^ inches. The length of the nostril is 4^ inches, and its 
depth in the posterior third inch. Its distance from the end 
of the snout, as preserved, is rather less than 9 inches. The posterior 
border of the cavity is rounded and formed by the nasal bone above 
and the lachrymal bone behind and below. The middle of the base, 
which is straighter than the upper border, is formed by the max- 
illary bone ; and anteriorly the nostril terminates, as already indi- 
cated, in the premaxillary in a sharp angular notch. 

The maxillary hone (m) is much longer on the left side of the head 
than on the right side, though the alveolar border is better preserved 
on the right side. Its length on the left side is about twelve 
inches ; on the other side it is much less. I am not sure from 
the condition of the palate how many teeth it contains ; but as it ex- 
tends forward almost to within 5 inches of the truncated end of the 
snout, I have no doubt that it contained several, since the alveoli 
extend along fully 8^ inches of the palatal border as preserve^, 
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The bone, as usual, is slender on the lateral alveolar border in front 
and slender behind. It extends below the lachrymal bone, and 
joins the malar at about the anterior border of the orbit; and thus 
excludes the lachrymal bone from the base of the skull. The 
lachrymal hone^i (I) extend between the orbits and nares ; they are 
broad hatehet-shaped bones. The inferior border is convex, and 
the superior border sinuous. The posterior border is concave’, and 
the bone has a siunc-like prolongation extending along the anterior 
part of the base of the orbit. Its least antero-posterior length 
between the two lateral cavities into which it enters is 2| inches, 
while its depth is 4| inches. It unites above with the nasal bone (ti) 
in front and the prefrontal bone (p/), and below with the malar bone 
(ma) behind and the maxillary {m) in front. The surface of the 
lachrymal bone below the nasal is somewhat impressed, as though 
its surface might have lodged a gland ; and its margin, which enters 
into the orbit, is rounded, thickened, elevated, and continuous with 
that of the prefrontal bone above and the malar bone behind. The 
largo size of the lachrymal bone and its great antero-posterior ex- 
tent between the orbit and narine make one of the most distinctive 
characters of the species. 

The orbit ( 0) is large and oval, much less vertical than usual, since 
the transverse measurement between the base of the orbits behind 
is somewhat less than 14 inches, while the measurement between 
the superior borders in front is about 7| inches. Lines drawn 
through the middle of the orbits horizontally would converge some 
distance behind the anterior tennination of the nasal bones. The 
length of the orbit is 8 inches, its dei)th ()| inches. It forms 
almost the entire height of the skull, which in this position, measured 
vertically, is less than 7 inches. Its border is rounded from within 
outward, and the outline of the cavity is regular. It is margined 
superiorly by the prefrontal and postfrontal bones ; the middle of 
the base is formed of the malar bone, which is encroached upon 
anteriorly by the lachrymal bone, which forms its anterior end, and 
posteriorly the postorbital bone forms its posterior end. 

The malar hone (ma) is a slender bar, rounded above, and some- 
what flattened on the underside in front, but more compressed and 
rounded behind. Its length is about 8-^ inches. It is comparatively 
straight, though slightly curved in length and convex on the outer 
side. Its anterior end tapers, and undcrlaps the lachrymal bone. 
Its posterior third receives the postorbital bone above (jpo), and its 
posterior extremity is more compressed from below upward for 
a length of an inch and a quarter, and is received between the post- 
orbital and quadrato- jugal bones {qj)* 

The postorhital bone^po)!^ somewhat broader than usual, and hence 
has not quite so much of a crescent shape, its outline being more 
that of a boot, the anterior concavity forming the orbital border. 
The length of iho base which rests on the malar is about 3^ inches, 
while the width of the bone in its upper part is less than half as 
much. The base is comparatively straight, as is the posterior 
border, which joins the quadrato-jugal bone and in its upper 
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part ilieatB the supraquadrate (sq). The upper border of tho post- 
orbital uuites by transTerse slightly irregular suture with the post- 
frontal bone. 

The prefrontal hone (pf) is relatively small as compared with that 
of some other species. It is an irregularly oblong bone, somewhat 
compressed behind, with its orbital border necessarily concave, joining 
the lachrymal in front by a nearly vertical, but slightly oblique suture. 
It joins the nasal by a straight suture above in its front part, and 
the postfrontal behind and above by an oblique irregular suture. 
Its length is about 3 inches, and its depth in front, where greatest, 
is about 2^ inches. 

The postfrontal hone (pt) is broad transversely on the roof of the 
skull, and becomes compressed from side to side in its posterior 
part, which is bent backward at a considerable angle to form the 
upper border of the orbit (fig. 1). The outline of this bone is concave 
posteriorly where it enters into the temporal foss, as well as in- 
feriorly where it enters into the orbit (fig. 2). Its superior surface is 
flattened and elevated in front of the temporal foss ; but anterior to 
this elevated transverse ridge, which becomes narrower as it extends 
outward from the parietal bone, the bone is depressed anteriorly 
towards its union with the inner part of the nasal. Its inner trun- 
cated end is received between divergent processes of the parietal 
bone ; and owing to the middle of its anterior part being overlapped, 
as already remarked, by a claw-like posterior process from the nasal 
bone, it is divided into two angular portions. The inner of these ex- 
tends forward in a V shape into a corresponding notch in the nasal 
bone ; and the outer extends rather further forward in a more irre- 
gular way between this claw-like process of the nasal and the com- 
pressed posterior part of the prefrontal bone. The extreme length 
of the bone appears to be about 8 inches ; its extreme transverse 
width is under 5 inches ; but the outer part of the bone being bent 
so as to descend at the back of the orbit, the measurement taken 
in the two planes is greater. The extreme extension forward of 
the bone from the interior margin of the temporal foss is less than 
inches, and its anterior width is somewhat greater. Its posterior 
end joins the squamosal bone at about the hinder third of the outer 
margin of the temporal foss, while its inferior border rests upon 
the postorbital bone in front and the supraquadrate bone behind. 

The region of the skuU which is posterior to the orbit jind 
below the temporal foss is flattened, comparatively smooth, and 
obliquely inclined, so that it looks outward and upward. It is 
convex in length, rounding towards the posterior end of the skull, 
and is slightly concave from above downward. It is formed by the 
squamosal and postfrontal bones above, below which are the post- 
orbital and supraquadrate bones, with the triangular mass of the 
quadrato-jugal forming the base and posterior prolongation of the 
alveolar border, and dividing the lower parts of these bones from 
each mother by extending upward between them. 

The squamosal hone (sqm) is a curved sickle-shaped element, which 
joia»*tb e outer posterior angle of the parietal bone somewhatlowdown 
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by a strong thickened mass, which is prolonged outward and a little 
backward. It curves and becomes bent round in front and is directed 
forward and greatly compressed from side to side, so as to form the 
outer posterior border of the temporal foss, where it is 2 inches deep. 
It is apparently prolonged forward under the postfrontal bone along 
the length of the temporal foss, though, as already remarked, some 
doubt may attach to the identification of the bony element which 
extends behind and below the posterior branch of the post- 
frontal bone. If it should not be formed by the squamosal it is 
probably formed by the postorbital, extending upward and expand- 
ing so as to bind together the other bones ])o8tcrior to the orbit. 

The siipmquadrate hone {sq) has also been called by Prof. Owen the 
supratemporal and suprasquamosal. It, like the postorbital, is 
unossitied in the Crocodile, in which type the skin extends over the 
same areas as are hero covered by these bones. This supraquadrate 
1 so name because, extending between the squamosal bone above 
and the quadrato-jugal bone below, it rests upon and hides the 
quadrate bone in the lateral aspect of the skull. It is subtri- 
angular in shape, having a vertical measurement of 3| inches, and 
an antero-posterior measurement of about 4^ inches. Its ]>o8terior 
border is obscured by matrix ; its superior border is comparatively 
straight, while the oblicjue inferior border which abuts against the 
quadrato-jugal is sinuous, the basal angle being broad. Finally, 
there remains the quadrato-jugal hone (j,/), wliich has the oblique 
position of the other bones described and a somewhat triangular 
outline. Laterally its base is convex from front to back and com- 
paratively straight in length. It is, as indicated, wedged between 
the supraquadrate and the postorbital bones, which indent its borders 
somewhat concavely but irregularly. Its height is T)! inches and the 
length of its base is over 4 inches. Behind and below the quadrato- 
jugal, but entirely anterior in position to it, the ai ticular end of the 
massive quadrate bone (9) descends and receives a process from the 
pterygoid bone on its inner side. 

Palatal aspect of the Skull . — The hard limestone forming the 
matrix of this specimen has been carefully chiselled away so as to 
display the bones of the palate (fig. 3). These elements are beauti- 
fully distinct in tlie posterior part of the skull, but anteriorly there 
has been some little difficulty in making clear the relations of the 
bones. It follows from the description given that the premaxillary 
bones (^m) are prolonged outward and backward by the slender bar 
of the maxillary (m), which is continued by the malar {ma) and 
quadrato-jugal (qj) to the quadrate {q). This bar becomes somewhat 
thinner posteriorly, but defines the lateral outlines of the back of the 
head on its palatal aspect. There are on the palate apparently three 
pairs of vacuities : — ^first, a small anterior pair ( V) lying below the 
exterior nares and between the outer bones of the palate ; secondly, 
a posterior median pair (SP) divided by the presphenoid bone and 
lying between the pterygoids ; and, thirdly, a pair of irregular lateral 
spaces (PTV) between the pterygoids and the malar arch, which 
extend back to the quadrate bone and are prolonged forward for an 
aj.d.s. No. 144, 2x 
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uncertain distance, but apparently at least as far as the region of the 
exterior nares. In the median line of the base of the skull are seen 
the displaced basioccipital (6o), the basisphenoid (fis), and presphenoid 
(ps), the latter two being anchylosed together. The basioccipital 
has a somewhat flattened hemispherical articular surface, rough with 
ooncentric markings of attachment, and deflned, as usual, by a mode- 
rately deep Tertical and inferior groove. It is about 3 inches wide. 
Below and in front of this part of the bone is a smooth non-articular 
surface, which is concave in the middle and, where widest, extends 
the width of the bone to nearly 4 inches. Its length is rather over 
3 inches, and, as is usually the case with Liassic Ichthyosaurs, it has 
the anterior margin, where it abuts against the basisphenoid, convex 
from side to side. The basisphenoid bone (bs) is exposed but little. 
It appears to have been about inches long, with a strong elevated 
ridgo in the middle of the base, on each side of which the surface is 
concave. This ridge is prolonged forward into the sword-shaped 
presphenoid bone (ps) with which it is anchylosed. On each side 
of the presphenoid the anterior margin of the basisphenoid is deeply 
concave ; the posterior lateral portions of the basisphenoid are over- 
lapped by wide inward expansions of the pterygoid bones. The 
presphenoid slightly tapers as it extends forward, is compressed from 
side to side, ])resorvcs its inferior keel, and is at last received between 
a pair of bones anterior and interior in position to the pterygoids. 
It has a length anterior to the basisphenoid of about inches. 

External to these median bones there appear to be four pairs of 
lateral bones. The largest of these are the pten/goid bones {p\ 
situate behind ; the bones external to the pterygoids are two pairs — 
a slender anterior pair, which I regard as the palatines (pn) ; and a 
larger pair external to the palatines and extending partly along 
them and the pterygoids, but well separated from the malar, which 
I regard as the transverse hones (<) ; while interior to the pterygoids 
and the palatines and abutting against the presphenoid is another 
pair of slender bones which, from their position, I regard as the 
vomers (v). 

The arrangement of the bones in this genus is very different from 
that in the genus in the Inferior Oolite of Caen, as shown by a skull 
in the British Museum, unless the bones which here have every 
appearance of separate existence, and which I regard as the vomers, 
should be- an accidental condition marking a generic difference. 
Moreover the pterygoid in the Caen fossil, on the left side, consists 
of two separate osseous elements. The pterygoid bones {p) have 
their inner margins concave. They do not appear to have met 
posteriorly in the median line, though from the displacement of the 
basioccipital this cannot be stated with absolute confidence. They 
partly enclose the long pterygoid vacuities already alluded to, which 
axe divided by the presphenoid. These vacuities are margined in 
front by the bones interior to the pterygoid which I have regarded 
as vomerine. The pterygoids are deeply notched out on the pos- 
terior aspect by a concave border, and in the external posterior 
half have a concave outline. Between these two concavities is 
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a posterior compressed mass from which a process extends, at first 
outward and then backward and somewhat downward, lapping 
along the inner side of tho quadrate bone. The external lateral 
concavities narrow the width of the pterygoid bones, and where 
they terminate anteriorly the bones widen again, but begin to con- 
verge forward and inward, terminating in sharp points. Their 
surfaces are smooth, and slightly co^ivex from side to side in 
front. They descend a little downward as they extend outward, and 
are moderately thick bones. The length from the process meeting the 
quadrate to the anterior termination is about 18 inches on the 
right side, but apparently rather more on the left side. The least 
width from side to side between tho external concave lateral 
margins in the hinder part of the bone is about 5^- inches. The 
greatest width between the quadrate bones is nearly 10 inches. The 
width at the angle where the lateral concavity terminates in front 
is, across the bones and their interspace, less than 7| inches. The 
least width of each bone in its xjosterior constriction is rather over 
an inch and a (quarter. Its width at the expansion in front of the 
constriction is over two inches. The distance from the posterior 
quadrate process to the anterior termination of the lateral concavity 
does not exceed 7 J inches. 

Lying within the i)terygoid bones, and joining them by sutures 
nearly parallel to each other, are two bones which are to be regarded as 
vomers {o). They prolong the tapering outlines of the pterygoid bones 
inward, forward, and upward into the palate. They are divided from 
each other by the prosxdionoid bone. That on the left side extends 
somewhat further back than the bone on the right side. The least 
distance from the hindermost termination of the bone on tho left side 
to the occipital condyle is about 10 inches, but about 4| inches fur- 
ther forward the condition of the specimen becomes a little obscure 
owing to a fracture here : there appear to be on each side of the pre- 
sphenoid two small palatal vacuities, that on the right side being the 
larger and a little over an inch long. It is uncertain therefore 
whether these bones terminate at this point. If so, they can only 
ho an anterior dismemberment of the pterygoids, and probably a 
distinct generic character in this Ichthyosaurian type. But- in front of 
these perforations median palatal bones of corresponding width are 
prolonged forward in continuation of them, and without any appear- 
ance of break: and as I have found the vomerine bones lying on the 
sides of the anterior termination of the presphenoid in some transverse 
sections of small Ichthyosaurian skulls from the Lias, I am inclined 
to believe that the parts posterior to the perforations, as well as the 
long anterior bar or bars, are vomers. The vomers would appear to 
reach forward, in front of the small x)erforations referred to, to the 
extremity of the palate as preserved ; but the condition of the palate 
does not demonstrate in tins species whether the forward and narrow 
prolongation consists of two distinct bones ; but on the polished end 
of the broken snout the two bones are visible in front (fig. 4). 

External to the pterygoid bones, and equally prolonging the 
lateral contour, is another pair of slender bones which do not laaeb 

2x2 
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quite so fax back as the vomer-like elements, though they are rather 
more symmetrical. These bones I regard hhpalatine{pn). They form 
the outer wall of the minute palatal narine-like perforations already 
referred to, and the inner wall of a larger pair of palatal vacuities 
which are placed immediately below the external nares and are 
bounded externally by the transverse bones. These palatine bones 
diverge posteriorly, and run as narrow^bars along the outer borders 
of the vomerine bones. Their termination forward, from the con- 
dition of the palate, is not quite clear, though they appear to extend 
forward as far as the palate is preserved, and abut against the inner 
alveolar margin ; but this is somewhat uncertain. The bones appear 
to widen a little in front of the palato-transverse foramina, and their 
least length is probably 12 inches. The width of the palate at the 
posterior termination is nearly A\ inches. The vacuities which lie 
between the palatine and transverse bones are chiefly notched out 
in the lattter. They are relatively narrow, rounded posteriorly, wider 
behind than in front, and have a length of a little over 3 inches. 
The distance of the posterior border from the occipital condyle is 
about half the length of the skull. The width of the palate over 
these vacuities at their thin hinder borders is something over 4 
inches. They converge towards each other anteriorly in conformity 
with the ta})oring of the skull forw'ard. The transverse hones (t) are 
second in size to the pterygoids, and altogether larger than the 
palatine bones or the vomers. Owing to the condition of the skull, 
there is the same difficulty in fixing the anterior limit of those bones 
as there was with those last mentioned ; but I am led, from the indi- 
cations preserved, to conclude that both terminate forward at the 
anterior third of the specimen. If so, the transverse bones diverge 
backward in a long Y-shape, and have a length of about 17 inches. 
Throughout the whole of the anterior ends they rest against the 
palatine bones, are prolonged as an outer border to the palatal 
vacuities, and then widen inward so as again to run along the pala- 
tines again till they terminate. They extend backward along the 
outer diverging margin of the pterygoids, gradually contracting in 
width and extending beyond the outer angle of the pterygoid into 
the pterygo-malar vacuity for over an inch. The posterior part of 
the bone has its external outline gently convex in length, and the 
widest part of the bone is at the point where the palatine termi- 
nates posteriorly, where it measures about inch from side to side. 
Its surface is smooth, convex from within outward, and it is placed 
obliquely, so that its outer border descends almost to the level of the 
malar and maxillary bones. There appears to be a long narrow 
vacuity between the maxillary and malar bones and the transverse ; 
but it is impossible to say how far this might be modified in cha- 
racter if the specimen were entirely free from matrix, since the 
transverse bones are obviously thick, and may extend under the orbit. 
But for the slight posterior projecting processes of the transverse 
bones the cavity between the emarginate border of the pterygoid 
and the malar and quadrato-jugal, in which the lateral vacuities 
terminate, would be subovoid. Where widest the transverse mea- 
surement of each of these spaces is upwards of 4 inches. 
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There now only remain on the palate the articular ends of the 
larsre quadrate hones ( 9 ). These extend below the level of the palate 
and are subreniform, concave on the inner border where the ptery- 
goid abuts, convex on the outer border, and narrower in front than 
behind. The articular surfaces are arranged longitudinally, and 
are more than twice as long as wide, convex in length as well as 
from side to side. That on the left side is a good deal broken 
away. The length of the articular surface is about 3 ^ inches, 
while its width did not exceed IJ inch. 

I have already compared the skull of Ichthyosaurus with that of 
other extinct and living animals, in a paper published by the Linnean 
Society in February 1876 (Journal, vol. xii. p. 296), and only here 
would draw attention to the view (-nunciated by Professor O wen in 
the report of his lecture at the School of Mines in 1858 (Ann. Nat. 
Hist. ser. 3, vol. i. p. 395), that a truer conception of the affinities of 
the Ichthyosaurus may be obtained by comparison with Labyrintho- 
donts and other Triassic reptil(>s than with modern Lacertians and 
Orocodilians, for the sake of showing that the Crocodilian characters 
of the skull have been somewhat underestimated. In the memoir 
referred to I merely stated facts and possible interpretations. Now 
it seems to mo that we are justified in going a stop further, and by 
comparison with the Toleosaurs may gain some better insight into 
the relation of Ichthyosaurs with Crocodiles than would bo furnished 
merely by evidence from the existence of bony elements like the 
supraquadrate bone only elsewhere found among Labyrinthodonts. 
For in the Teleosaurian genera we see the palate in process of being 
closed in the median line, though it is still open ; and if the maxil- 
lary bones of Ichthyosaurus wgto supposed to develop larger palatine 
plates, so as to close the palate in the median line, then the palatine 
bones would come together as in the Crocodiles, and the pterygoid 
bones would be overlapped by them in part according to the Cro- 
codilian pattern. If the median vacuities in the Ichthyosaurian 
skull were closed by the pterygoids meeting, then the vacuities 
between the transverse and palatine bones would remain homolo- 
gous with the large palatal vacuities of Crocodiles, and the cavity 
behind the transverse bone in Crocodiles would correspond to the 
similar cavity in Ichthyosaurus, The Ichthyosaurian palate there- 
fore seems to me to represent the Crocodilian palate before it has 
made any approximation to the median closing of the bones, which 
is one of the characteristics of the existing order. 

With regard to the upper surface of the skull, both postorbital 
and supraquadrate bones are clearly unossified in the recent type ; 
but the vacuities exist in Crocodiles in which they should be de- 
veloped., The most striking differences of the hinder part of the 
skull in the two orders are chiefly matters of proportion, consequent 
upon the reduced size of the orbits in Crocodiles and their consequent 
loss of a more or less vertical position. But in fossil Crocodiles and 
Teleosaurs the temporal fossae are relatively larger than in the living 
form ; and in these animals we find a small prelachrymal vacuity 
which occupies the position of the external nasal openings in 
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^yosauruB. Bat if the nasal bones had not boen prolonged in front 
of the nares, and the premaxillary bones had remained merely 
bounding their anterior margin, the resemblance of plan between 
the Crocodile and Ichthyosaur would have been more striking. 
However, though the long prenarial snout of Ichthyosaurus consti- 
tutes an excellent ordinsl character, because it is constant, it does 
not appear, from an anatomical point of view, to be of much import- 
ance as a measure of an animal' s aflnities, because it depends on the 
development of the premaxillary at the expense of the maxillary 
bone. Important as are the diferences of detail, there is a closer 
family relationship between Ichthyosaurus and living Crocodiles than 
between Ichthyosaurus and any other existing order of reptiles ; and 
this resemblance in the skull is also faintly indicated in the ver- 
tebral column by the double-headed articulation for the ribs, which 
is not met with among true reptiles, and is more important as a mark 
of affinity than the development or absence of transverse processes 
when taken in connexion with skull-characters.*' 

The only species to which the fossil described makes a near 
approach in proportionate width of the head is a large form from the 
Lias of Whitby, which Professor Owen had distinguished under the 
MS. name Ichthyosaurus crassinianus, and which the Rev. J. F. Blake, 
F.G.S., has briefly noticed in the ‘ Yorkshire Lias,’ p. 253. Mr. Blake 
gives the head as 6 feet 3 inches long, and 3 feet Vide behind, but 
without further description. So far as I remember, the skull in that 
specimen is greatly crushed, and its characters are obscured, so that a 
detailed comparison cannot well be made ; but the impression left 
on my mind by studies made 16 years ago was to the efect that the 
large animal at York was distinct from the smaller species now de- 
scribed. I am acquainted with no other Ichthyosaur in which the 
skull attains this broad, triangular form, with the orbits so far apart 
from each other and so moderately inclined, and with the nares so 
far in front of the orbits and relatively so large. The bones pos- 
terior to the orbit are also more than usually broad. The quadrate 
bone too descends a good deal below its ordinary position. These 
characters sufficiently distinguish the species described from all 
others. 

I would express my grateful thanks to Professor Hughes for his 
kindness in allowing me to describe and figure this specimen. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXV. 

Ichthyosaurus Zetlmdicus, 

Figs. 1-3 are ratlier less than one fourth natural size. 

Fig. 4 is reduced one half. 

♦ 

. 1. The skuU viewed from above. The premaxillary bones are imperfect in 
front. 

2. The same skull seen from the side, showing the elevated head and large 

orbit. 

3. Pskubal aspect the same skull 
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Fig. 4. Outline of polidied anterior end of 6ie section of the jaws, showing 
teeth in ^e premaxiUary bones, and the Yomerine bones shaded 
occupying the median line of the palate. 

In all the figures the lettering is the same :~ 


TF, Temporal fossa. 

FP. Foramen parietale. 

O. Orbit. 

N. Anterior nares. 
jp/Ti. Premaxillary bone. 

m. Maxillary bone. 

n. Nasal bone. 

I, Lachrymal bone. 

<mxi. Malar bone. 
pf. Prefrontal bone. 

/. Frontal bone. 
pt. Postfrontal bone. 
p. Parietal bone. 
sqm. Squamosal bone. 
sq. Supraquadrate bone. 
qj. Quadrato-jugal bone. 
jpo. Postorbilal bone. 


q. Quadrate bone, 
ho. Basioocipital bone. 
hs, Basisphenoid bone. 
ps. Presphenoid bone, 
jp. Pterygoid bone. 
pn. Palatine bone. 
t. Transverse bone, 
t;. Vomer. 

SP. Sphenoido-pterygoid vacai' 
ties. 

PTF. Vacuity between the trans- 
verse and palatine bones. 
V. Vacuity in the position 
usually occupied by the 
posterior nares. 

X. Matrix. 
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46. The Glaciation of the Orkney Islands. By B. N. Peach, Esq., 
E.G.S., of the Geological Survey of Scotland, and John Horne, 
Esq.^ F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of Scotland. (Bead 
June 23, 1880.) 

[Plates XXVI. & XXVII.] 

Contents. 

I. Introduction. 

II. Geological Structure. 

III. Glaciation. 

IV. Boulder-clay. 

V. Moraines. 

VI. Erratics. 

VII. Conclusion. 

(a) Orkney glaciated by Scotch ice. 

(i) Explanation of the occurrence of marine shells in the 
Boulder-clay. 

(c) Absence of gravels- and raised beaches in Orkney. 

I. Introduction. 

In a former paper which we communicated to the Society on “ The 
Glaciation of the Shetland Isles/’ we endeavoured to show how; 1 . 
evidence supplied by the striated surfaces, the roehes inoutonneea^ and 
the dispersal of the stones in the Boulder- clay points to the con- 
clusion that Shetland had been glaciated by Scandinavian ice. It 
was further argued that during the climax of glacial cold the Scan- 
dinavian and Scotch ice-sheets coalesced on the floor of the North 
Sea, and that the great outlet for the combined ice-sheets was 
towards the north-west by the Pentland Eirth and the Orkney 
Islands. 

In the course of the autumn of 1879 we visited nearly all the 
Orkney Islands for the purpose of continuing our researches with 
reference to the extension of the ice in the North Sea in the Glacial 
period. In the paper now presented to the Society we purpose to 
give a summary of the results of our observations. At the outset 
we may state that they furnish a remarkable conflrmation of the 
conclusions already arrived at regarding the westerly and north- 
westerly movement of the ice. Moreover, the presence of stones in 
the Boulder-clay, which must have been derived from the mainland 
of Scotland, and the discovery of abundant remains of marine 
shells in the same deposit, though in a fragmentary state, are of the 
utmost importance in guiding us to a satisfactory solution of the 
question. 

No description of the glacial phenomena of Orkney has hitherto 
been published *. Some references were made by Professer Geikie to 

* Since this paper was written, our friend Mr. Annmd Helland has sent us a 
copy of his paper “ Ueber die Vergletscherung der Faroer luseln,” which ap- 
peared in the ‘ Zeitechrift der deutschen geologiachen Giesellschaft,’ 1879. We 
are glad to see that Mr. Helland has arrived at the same conclusions as our- 
aelves regarding the north-westerly movement of the ice in Orkney, from inde- 
pendent observations made in the course of last year. 
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the existence of roches moutonnees with striated surfaces, Boulder- 
clay, and valley moraines in the islands in an article which ap- 
peared in ‘ Nature ’ This article was written in reply to a letter 
by Samuel Laing, Esq., M.P., in which he asserted that tliere is no 
evidence that Orkney had participated in the general glaciation of 
Britain f. So far from there being any lack of evidence regarding 
the glaciation of these islands, we hope to show that they contain 
abundant proofs of having undergone severe glacial conditions. Our 
observations, however, completely, confirm Mr. Laing’s statement 
that there are no raised beaches in the islands indicating changes of 
the relative levels of sea and land since glacial times. 

II. Geological Steuctuke. 

The geological structure of the islands is comparatively simple. 
Erom Stromness on the Mainland northwards to Inganess there is 
an axis of ancient crystalline rocks on which the representatives of 
the Old lied Sandstone rest unconformably. These crystalline rocks 
consist of a fine-grained granite and a grey micaceous fiaggy gneiss, 
which occupy a strip of ground about four miles in length and 
about a mile in breadth. They are prolonged southwards in the 
island of Graemsa. With this exception the whole of the Orkney 
Islands are occupied by Old lied Bandstoue strata. In the island 
of Hoy representatives of both the upper and lower divisions of this 
formation are met with, and here they are separated by a marked 
unconformity ; but in all the other islands the beds belong to the 
lower division. 

Throughout the islands there is a remarkable uniformity in the 
character of the strata belonging to the lower division. They consist 
mainly of hard blue and grey calcareous flagstones, which arc so typi- 
cally developed in Caithness. Eortunately, however, the highest beds 
of the Orcadian flagstone series are totally different in character from 
those just described, being composed of coarse siliceous red and 
yellow sandstones and marls. The sandstones are full of false - 
bedding, and frequently conglomeratic, containing pebbles of granite, 
quartzite, gneiss, and other crystalline rocks. 

The distribution of this arenaceous series has an important 
bearing on the question of the ice movement. On referring to the 
map accompanying this paper (PI. XXVI.), it will bo seen that it 
forms a weU-marked zone, running nearly north and south through 
the centre of the group. The relations which these siliceous sand- 
stones bear to the flagstones are best seen in Eda, where they cover 
the greater part of the island, and where they form smooth flowing 
hills upwards of 300 feet in height. The sandstones lie in a syncline, 
the axis of which runs north and south, and on both sides of the island 
they rest conformably on the flagstones. In the islands which lie 
to the west and north-west of Eda, viz. Eara, 'Westra, Papa W^estra, 
Egilsha, and Bowsa, the strata consist wholly of blue and grey 
flagstones, which are inclined at gentle angles. Though there are 

♦ * Nature/ voL xvi. p. 414. t ‘ Nature/ voL xvi. p. 418. 
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many minor undulations, yet on the whole there is a gradually 
descending series towards the western headlands of Eowsa and 
Westra. 

In Stronsa and Sanda the arenaceous series and the underlying 
flagstones are repeated by a series of faults, which are laid down on 
the map. 

The south-east corner of 8hapinshay is occupied by these sand- 
stones, where tliey are associated with a dark green slaggy diabase, 
which forms part of an ancient lava-flow. They reappear on the 
south shore of Shapinshay Sound, and cross the Mainland in a narrow 
strip from Ingancss Head to 8capa liay. They are continued also 
along the north-west shore of Scapa Flow as far as Orphir Kirk, 
and they likewise extend along the eastern shore to Howquoy 
Head, near St. Mary’s. These sandstones and marls are brought 
into conjunction with the flagstones of the Mainland by two great 
faults, which we have traced on the ground ; but in Cava, Kara, 
Flota, South Ronaldshay, and Burra they graduate downwards into 
the flagstones, and are regularly interbedded with them. As the 
result of careful mapping of the coast- sections in the southern 
islands, we have come to the conclusion that 8capa Plow occupies 
the centre of a geological basin, towards which the strata are 
inclined on almost every side, and round whose shores the highest 
members of the Lower Oid lied Sandstone in Orkney are to be 
found. We have elsewhere stated our reasons for believing that 
the Orcadian flagstones, with the conformable sandstones and marls, 
are the equivalents of the higher subdivisions of the Caithness 
series 

It ought to be clearly borne in mind that to the north-west of the 
great fault which extends from llouton Head eastwards by Scapa 
to the bay cast of Work Head, the Old lied strata consist whoUy 
of flagstones, save the conglomeratic beds, which repose unconform- 
ably on the crystalline axis, north of Stromness. 

The physical features as well as the geological structure of Hoy 
are somewhat different from those which obtain in the other islands. 
Instead of a low undulating tableland, terminating seawards in a 
bluff cliff or sloping downwards to a sandy beach, which is the 
dominant type of Orcadian scenery, the island of Hoy forms a pro- 
minent tableland, trenched by a series of deep narrow valleys, 
which are occasionally flanked by conical hills upwards of 1500 feet 
high. These narrow valleys must have been admirably adapted for 
nourishing a series of local glaciers towards the close of the Glacial 
period, as is evident from tho long moraines now strewn over the 
hill-slopes. 

The greater portion of the island is occupied by coarse false- 
bedded sandstones, which are but the counterpart of the Upper Old 
Bed Sandstones at Dunnet Head, in Caithness. Hear the base of 
this division occur some contemporaneous volcanic rocks, which are 
admirably exposed on the noble cliff in the north-west of the island 

♦ “ The Old Bed Sajudstone of Orknej^,” by B. P©acb and J. Horne. 
Trans, of the Phys. Soc. Bdinb. vol. v. 1880. 
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and at the base of the Old Man of Hoy. The whole series rests 
unconformably on the flagstones ; and in the south-west portion the 
upper division is brought into conjunction with the lower by a 
fault which extends from Melsetter to the coast-line opposite llisa 
island 

III. Glaciation. 

The glacial phenomena of Orkney completely establish the double 
system of glaciation which we found to obtain in Shetland. There 
is satisfactory evidence for maintaining that during the primary 
glaciation the Orkney Islands must have been overridden by a mass 
of ice which moved from the North Sea to the Atlantic ; but 
towards the close of the Glacial period, when the great mer de glace 
had retreated from the Orcadian coast-line, local glaciers must have 
lingered for a time in the valleys of Hoy and in some of the more 
elevated parts of the Mainland. 

Though these islands do not comprise any districts that might be 
compared with North Mavine or the promontories of Lunnasting in 
Shetland, which are dotted all over with finely preserved roches 
moutonnees and rock-basins, nevertheless a careful search along the 
cliff-tops reveals numerous instances of glaciated surfaces and ice- 
markings. The latter, however, are not so abundant as we found 
to be the case in Shetland, which may be satisfactorily explained by 
the rapid disintegration of the flagstones when long exposed to 
atmospheric waste. 

In the island of Westra the average direction of the strijB in the 
eastern part of the islaud is W. N. Close by Noltland 

Castle, at the roadside, the trend is W. 20° N., on the north-west 
face of Cleat hill N.W., and immediately to the east of the same 
hill W. 30° N. At Ilackwik, on the eastern shore, the ice-markings 
vary from W. to W. 20° N., while in Tuquoy Bay they point 
W. 10°S. 

A careful examination of the striated surfaces on the hills west of 
Pierowall proves that the ice must have been slightly deflected as 
it impinged on the eastern slopes, the lower portion moving in the 
direction of the northern coast-line, while the higher strata streamed 
westwards over the hill-tops towards Nonp Head and llussitaing. 
On the north-eastern face of the hill south of Ourncss several 
examples were noted pointing N. 30°-35° W., but in the gap be- 
tween the hills the direction is W. 5° S. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting features connected with 
the glaciation of Westra is the freshness of the ice-markings on 
Nonp Head (240 feet) and along the cliff-tops' to the south. A few 
yards to the north and south of the highest point of this bold head- 
land, finely preserved striae were observed on grey flags, where the 
thin Boulder-clay had been recently removed by the action of the 
sea, trending W. to W. 3° N. Above Eamna Gio the direction 

* The geological structure of Hoy was solved Professor Geikie and 
Mr. B. N. Peach in 1874. See “ The Old Bed Sandstones of Western Eur^,*’ 
Trans. Boy, Soc. Edinb. vol. xzviii. p. 411 ; also ** The Old Man of Hoy,” GfeoL 
Mhg. decade iL voL v. p. 49. 
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varies from W. 10® N. to W. 10° S. ; at Eussitaing, W. 20° S. ; near 
the Eed Hare, W. 10° S. ; near Inganess, W. 15° 8. to W. 18° N. ; 
and again, in the bay south of Inganess, a well-marked instance 
points W. 12° 

In some parts of the island of Eda the proofs of glaciation are 
marvellously fresh, more especially on the surfaces of the harder 
sandstones. From the finely glaciated surfaces and numerous roches 
moutonnees in the centre of the island north of Lonton it is 
evident that the ice must have overtopped the hills in its north- 
westward march. Ou the east slopes of the Stennio hill the direc- 
tion of the striaB is W. 20°-25° IST., and not far to the south 
W. 40° K 

Along the eastern coast, between Calf Sound and Lonton Bay, the 
ice-markings point N. 20°-30° W., while between the Kirk of 
Skail and the Voncss promontory the average direction is W. 35°~ 
40° N. In one remarkable instance, on the shore about a mile to 
the south of the Kirk of Skail, strise were observed on a highly 
inclined rock-face trending north and south, while on the cliff-top 
the direction is W. 35° N., the former being evidently due to local 
deflection. Along the western coast the general direction of the 
ice-movement is in perfect harmony with that just described. In 
the neighbourhood of Warness, which forms the south-west pro- 
montory of the island, the trend is W. 13° N., while to the west of 
the Wart of Eda, on the cliff- tops, it varies from W. 28° N. to 
W. 43° IN. ; and again, to the north of Beal Bkerry, W. 40° N. One 
of the beat examples to be met with in the island occurs in the bay 
east of Farads Ness, where a small stream, enters the sea. This burn 
has cut down through a deposit of shelly Boulder-clay to the 
polished pavement on Avhich it rests ; and along the stream-course 
the firm lines produced by the ice-chisel may be seen to advantage 
on the glaciated surfaces of the sandstones. The direction of these 
instances is N. 27° W., but on the shore, close by the mouth of the 
stream, the trend is W. 38° N. 

Notwithstanding the widespread covering of blown sand which 
envelops the greater portion of the island of Banda, we succeeded 
in finding abundant traces of the ice-movoraent. In the Burness 
peninsula striated surfaces are numerous along the coast-line, about 
a dozen instances occurring between Ilormaness Bay and the Holms 
of Eyre, which, with one or two exceptions, point W. 10°-15°N. 
To the west of Loch Eoo the direction is W. 25° N. ; and not far 
from the Saville boulder, on the eastern shore of the peninsula, the 
trend is N.W. 

On the shores of Kettletoft Bay the average direction is W. 10° N. ; 
inland from this bay towards the Free Church it varies from 
W. 20°-40° N., while in Bacaskeal Bay it is N. 32° W. This 
north-westerly movement is equally borne out by the evidence 
obtained in the southern part of the island ; for in the bay west of 
Hack Ness the ice-markings point N. 30° W., and on the western 
shore between Spur Ness and Stranquoy N. 8°-17° W. 

The island of Btronsa likewise supplies conclusive evidence 
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regarding the direction of the ice-movement; for in Odin Bay, 
where an important section of Boulder-clay occurs, which we shall 
describe presently, the striae point W. 15®-35® N. ; between Kirk- 
buster and Finga the trend is W, 10°-40° N., at Burgh Head 
W. 40° N., and north of Holland W. 40° N. On the western coast- 
line, on the shores of Rousholm Bay,/ the direction varies from 
W. 41° N. to N. 40° W. ; and on the shores of Linga Sound it is 
W. 40° N. It is of the utmost importance to note the perfect 
agreement in the trend of the ice-markings in different parts of this 
island, because it indicates a persistent movement in one determinate 
direction. 

A careful examination of the striated surfaces on Shapinshay 
confirms in a remarkable manner the evidence regarding the ice- 
flow during the primary glaciation in the northern islands. Along 
the west coast, between Galtness and Btromberryness, the direction 
varies from W. to N.W., while on the shores of Veantro Bay, which 
indents the northern part of the island, the markings point N.W. 
and N. 35°-40° W. Further along the eastern coast-line, between 
(lioness and the school-house, the direction is W. 30° N., and the 
same trend is o])servable southwards towards the church ; near 
Foot striae were noted pointing N. 30° W., (ind close to Haco’s Ness 
N.20°W. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this paper, to describe the 
various instances we met with in the Mainland, and we will there- 
fore merely indicate the general trend in different parts of the 
island. On the glaciah'd surfaces of granite and gneiss north of 
Btromness numerous examples occur trending W. 15°-20° N. and 
W. 12°B. Immediately behind the town the direction varies from 
W. 8°-40° N., while on the moorland between Yesnabae and the 
Loch of Stennis, as well as at the Ring of Brogar, the same varia- 
tion is observable from W. 12'^ N. to N.W. 

On the hill-slopes oveiiooking Gorsness and the island of Gairsa 
the average direction of several examples is N. 25°-30° W., and 
along the coast-lino from Irland Bay to Houton Head the trend 
varies from W. 12^-42° N. One instance occurs in Irland Bay 
pointing W. 32° B., which probably belongs to the later glaciation. 

In Kirkwall Bay, a short distance to the east of the pier, 
beautifully striated flagstones may be seen where Boulder-clay has 
been recently removed by the action of the sea, the striae running 
N. 6° W. and N.N.W. ; and so also on the surfaces of the flagstones 
in the Scapa Quarry the direction is N. 8° W. Along the shore 
from Scapa to Howquoy Head the average direction of several 
examples is N. 30°-35°W., and near St. Mary’s the trend varies 
from N.W. to N. 25° W. 

In the southern islands strise are not so abundantly found, owing 
to the readiness with which the soft yellow sandstones and marls 
crumble away when long exposed to the denuding agencies. In 
South Ronaldshay several examples occur, the general direction of 
which is W. 20° N. These may be seen on the cliff-tops near 
Stow, Head and Halcro Head by removing the coating of Boulder- 
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clay, Evan on the cliffs of the island of Hoy, overlooking tiie 
Atlantic, striated surfaces have been observed by Professor Geikie 
at a height of 600 or 700 feet above the searleveL 

The evidence now adduced regarding the ice-movement proves 
beyond aU doubt that the islands have been glaciated in one deter- 
minate direction, independently of their physical features. A glance 
at the strifiB map accompanying this paper (PI. XXVII.) shows the 
remarkable uniformity of the ice-flow in the different islands. Here 
and there, where local causes interfered with the general movement, 
slight deflections are met with; but, on the whole, the prevalent 
direction varies from W.N.W. to N.N.W. A careful examination 
of the numerous striated surfaces convinced us that the ice-sheet 
must have crossed the islands from the North Sea to the Atlantic. 
Indeed no one who reflects for a moment on the physical features 
of the islands could reasonably attribute the striations to a local 
radiation of the ice. If we except Hoy, these scattered islands 
contain no mass of elevated ground which is capable of giving rise 
to a local ice-sheet. So far from this being the case, we shall have 
occasion to refer to the absence of any indications of the existence 
of local glaciers in most of the islands towards the close of the 
Glacial period, a phenomenon which is doubtless due to this very 
cause. On the contrary, when we view the persistent north- 
westerly trend of the striations in connexion with the physical 
features, when we consider that the glaciated surfaces along the 
cliff-tops, as well as the roclm moutonnees on the hill-slopes, prove 
that the islands must have been overflowed by the ice, we cannot 
resist the conclusion that the ice-movement during the primary 
glaciation originated beyond the limits of Orkney. 

Portunately the dispersal of the stones in the 33oulder-clay amply 
confirms the foregoing conclusions regarding the north-westerly 
movement of the ice, while the presence of Bcotoh rocks in the same 
deposit enables us to demonstrate that the ice-sheet which crossed 
this group of islands must have radiated from the mainland of 
Scotland. 


lY. Boulder-clat. 

This deposit is not spread over the general surface of the low 
undulating tablelands in the form of a more or less continuous 
covering. It occurs mainly round the bays, where it frequently 
attains a considerable depth, while the inland districts are covered 
with a thin clayey soil, due to the decomposition of the underlying 
flagstones. We shall have occasion to describe one or two sections 
of Boulder-clay which may be traced continuously along the shore 
for half a milo, and which are quite undistinguishable from the 
Lower Boulder-clay of Scotland. Occasionally thin patches of this 
deposit are to be found on the cliff- tops, containing well-striated 
stones and foreign rocks, clearly indicating that the islands must 
have been overflowed by the ice. 

In the island of Westra the Boulder-clay is sparingly distributed, 
but some excellent sections are to be met with round the bays in 
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the southern districts* At Kackwik, near Stangar Head, it consists 
of a tough tenacious gritty clay, which is chiefly made up of red 
sandstone fragments, about 80 per cent, of the larger blocks being 
composed of sandstones which are foreign to the island. Some of 
these blocks, which are finely smoothed and striated, measure six 
feet across. The deposit rests on the grey flagstones, and some 
small subangular fragments derived from the underlying rocks are 
likewise included ; but the great majority of the stones consist of 
sandstones which we identified as belonging to the island of Eda. 
Crossing the peninsula to the shores of Tuquoy Bay, similar sections 
are presented, resting on grey flagstones, the included blocks being 
composed of the underlying rocks, red sandstones, quartzites, and 
chalk-flints. It is important to note that the red sandstone blocks 
do not Ibrm such a large percentage at this locality, but that they 
gradually diminish in number as wo recede towards the north-west. 
On the slopes of Cleat hill fragments of granite, quartzite, diorite, 
and dolcrite are associated with the flagstones in this deposit ; while 
still further north, near the church, blocks of red and white honey- 
combed sandstone and small pink granite stones were observed in 
the Boulder-clay in addition to the local rocks. 

Along the west coast hardly any Boulder-clay is to be met with ; 
but some thin patches are to be seen on the cliffs at i^onp Head, 
containing well-striated stones derived from the flagstones of the 
island. Occiisional smooth blocks of lied Sandstone occur in the 
hollows amongst th(‘> debris of tho underlying rocks, which are, in 
ail likelihood, the relics of the once existing Boulder-clay. 

I^ow it is evident, on a moment’s consideration, that tho gradual 
decrease in number of the red sandstones in the Bo aider- clay, as 
we traverse tho island from the south-eastern headlands towards 
the west coast, indicates that the ice-flow must have been towards 
the Atlantic ; and when we consider that these sandstones nowhere 
occur in situ in Westra, and that they could only have been 
derived from the adjacent islands of Eda and Sanda, we are forced 
to conclude that tho ice-movement must have been altogether inde- 
pendent of the islands. 

Along the east coast of Eda the Boulder-clay is not so abundant as 
in some of the more sheltered hays on tho opposite side of the island, 
which is satisfactorily accounted for by supposing that the rocky 
slopes facing Eda 8ound were exposed to tho full sweep of the mer 
de ylace. Hero and there, however, patches do occur, as on tho 
north shore of Lonton Bay, where tho deposit contains smoothed 
and striated chalk-stones, along with blocks of red and white sand- 
stones and grey flagstones. Its most noteworthy feature is the 
presence of worn fragments of marine shells, which are scattered 
irregularly through the stony clay. Similar sections occur in the 
hay of Calf Sound near the pier, and also filong the west coast near 
the Wart of Eda, where shell-fragments were likewise observed. 

Perhaps the finest section of this deposit in Eda occurs along the 
banks of a small stream which flows into the bay about a mile east 
of Fara 8 Ness on the west coast. The stream has cut down through 
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the stony clay to the finely grooved pavement of sandstone, so that 
the glacialist can examine thorougMy the nature of the deposit* 
It consists of tough red clay, packed with smooth and striated 
stones scattered irregularly through the section. There is no 
trace of stratification in the deposit, as it retains the same tumul- 
tuous character throughout. The stones are beautifully striated 
along the major axis, and are mainly composed of the underlying 
red and yellow sandstones, varying in size from an inch to several 
feet across. In addition to these we noted smooth chalk-stones, 
chalk-flints, and subangular blocks of the grey flagstones. The 
most interesting feature, however, is the occurrence of small worn 
fragments of marine shells which are scattered indiscriminately 
through the deposit ; they are smoothed and striated precisely in 
the same way as the stones in the Boulder-clay, as if they had 
been subjected to the same abrasion. 

Shelly Boulder -clay was also observed on the west coast of Sanda, 
between Spur Ness and Stran(|uoy: and sections of the same de- 
posit are to be found in Bacaskeal Bay. In the Burness peninsula, 
near the Holms of Eyre, the shore is bounded by low cliffs of purple 
shales and flags, with a coating of Boulder-clay, which is just suffi- 
cient to cover the surface of the rocks. It is chiefly composed of 
fragments of the underlying rocks, but likewise contains fragments 
of sandstone, granite blocks, and smoothed stones of gneiss and 
schist, all of which, except the sandstone, are foreign to the island. 

In Stronsa several important sections were met with both on the 
east and west sides of the island. On the shores of Linga Sound, 
not far from the narrow isthmus of Aith, a section of shelly Boulder- 
clay occurs resting on grey sandstone, the deposit being upwards of 
25 feet thick, and comprising chalk, chalk-flints, and white quartz, 
in addition to the blocks derived from the flags and sandstones of 
the island. Further, on the north-east corner of Bousholm Bay a 
thin coating of this deposit rests on the flagstones, which are bent 
over to the north-west in the direction of the ice-flow. 

One of the best exposures of Boulder-clay in Orkney occurs on 
the eastern shores of Odin Bay, in Stronsa, where it forms a con- 
tinuous cliff for nearly half a mile. At intervals the section is 
obscured by a grassy covering, but every succeediug storm washes 
anew the face of the cliff, and exposes a fresh surface for examina- 
tion. The deposit, which varies from 20 to 30 feet in depth, con- 
sists of a tough gritty clay of a reddish colour, full of well-smoothed 
and striated stones, which are mostly of small size. There are 
few large boulders to be seen, the largest rarely exceeding a foot in 
diameter. There is not the slightest trace of stratification from one 
end of the section to the other, as the stonos are disposed irregularly 
through the clayey matrix. By far the greater number of the 
included blocks have been derived from the flagstones and the sand- 
stones which occur in the neighbourhood ; but the following rooks 
are likewise represented: — granite, pink porphyritic felstone, gneiss, 
schist, (piartzite, white quartz, dark limestone, with abundant plant- 
remains, which is probably of Calciferous-Sandstone age, oolitiQ 
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litaeskihe, oolitic calcareous breccia, fossil wood (probably oolitic), 
chalk, and chalk-flints, all of which are foreign to the island. When 
tre come to collate the evidence regarding the primary glaciation, 
tre shall discuss the probable localities from which these blocks 
'Were derived. At present it is suflicient to state that the evidence 
is clearly in favour of their having been carried from the mainland 
of Scotland. 

Equally important is the presence' of numerous fragments of 
marine shells throughout the deposit. Though we examined the 
section with the utmost care, we did not succeed in dislodging a 
complete shell ; indeed so worn are the fragments that it was with 
the utmost difficulty that we obtained specimens sufficiently well 
preserved for determination. Nearly all the fragments are smoothed 
and striated, like the stones in the Boulder-clay ; and there can be 
little doubt that these characteristics are due to the very same cause 
in both cases. Amongst the broken shells we detected fragments 
of Cyprina islandica, Mytilus, and Mya truncata ; but a careful 
search, after severe storms, by some local collector would certainly 
increase this list considerably. 

In the island of Shapinshay shellj'^ Boulder-cla}^ occurs at various 
localities on the cast coast, as at Kirkton, where it contains finely 
striated chalk-stones. The best sections, however, occur along the 
western shore, and especially in the hay south of Galtness, where it 
forms a blufl' cliff w^ashed by high tides. This cliff furnishes valuable 
evidence regarding the ice-carry, inasmuch as we noted amongst the 
included stones blocks of the slaggy diabase which occurs in situ in 
the south-east corner of the island, along with striated fragments 
of the sandstones which are associated with the volcanic rocks. In 
this section smooth blocks of chalk and oolitic limestone, with 
numerous fragments of marine shells, were also observed. 

If we traverse the Mainland from Hcapa and Kirkwall westwards, 
by the Loch of Stennis, to the crystalline axis north of Stromness, 
similar conclusive evidence regarding the north-westerly movement 
of the ice is obtained from the Boulder-clay. On referring to the 
map of Orkney, it will bo seen that the narrow zone of red and 
yellow sandstones which crosses the Mainland from Inganess to 
Scapa extends south-Avestwards along the shore as far as Orphir 
Kirk. Now, in the shelly Boulder-clay in Kirkwall Bay, to the east 
of the pier, striated blocks of red sandstone are commingled with the 
flagstones in the clayey matrix. The latter are by far the most 
numerous, and are likewise beautifully scratched along the major 
axis ; but the sandstone blocks constitute a fair percentage of the 
included stones. From the lithological character of these blocks, 
we had no hesitation in concluding that they had been derived from 
the sandstones to the east of Kirkwall. 

Again, in the sections occurring on the coast between Houton 
Head and Irland Bay, the observer cannot fail to note the gradual 
increase in the number of the sandstone blocks in this deposit as he 
approaches Houton Head, a phenomenon which is quite intelligible 
when he remembers that the striations along the shore point W, 
Q.J.G.S. No. 144. 2 t 
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12®-42° N., the latter being the prevalent direction. Indeed at 
Houton Head the ice-markings are nearly parcel with the coast- 
line, so that the sandstone blocks could not possibly have come from 
Hoy. Blocks of the same rock are strewn on the hill-slopes abova 
Gorsness, to the north-east of Maes Howe. It is a signidcant fact 
that not a single block of the granite or gneiss which occurs in siU 
to the north of Stromness and in the island of Graemsa is to be 
found in the Boulder-clay between Irland Bay and Houton Head, 
or anywhere to the east of the axis of crystalline rocks ; but as 
soon as the western limit of these rocks is crossed, numerous blocks 
of granite and gneiss are strewn on the slopes and along the cliff- 
tops between Brak Kess and Inganess. Had the ice-movement 
been from the north-west, the phenomena would have been precisely 
the opposite of those we have described. 

In the southern islands this deposit is not abundant; but in 
South Ronaldshay, on the shores of Water Sound, east of St. Mar- 
garet^s Hope, we observed patches of it containing blocks of sand- 
stone, flags, and chalk, with comminuted shells. In this instance 
the shells, when being dislodged, crumble readily to a white 
powder. 

Our friend Mr. 11. Etheridge, Jun., who kindly examined the 
shell-fragments we obtained in the Boulder-clay sections in Orkney, 
informs us that, on account of the fragmentary character of the 
material, it is impossible to determine many of the specimens. He 
has, however, named the following ; — 

Cyprina islandica. 1 Mya truncata. 

Astarte (hinge). I Mytilus (fragment). 

Saxicava arctica. { 

Mr. H. B. Brady, E.II.S., has also kindly determined the follow- 
ing species of Eoraminifera from the same deposit : — 

Miliolina seminulum, Linni, Truncatulina lobatula, Walker. 

Lagena sulcata, W. J, | Polystomella striato-punctata, F. ^ 

V. Mobaiees. 

One conspicuous feature connected with the Glacial phenomena of 
Orkney is the remarkable absence of any traces of local glaciers 
except in Hoy and the Mainland. When we consider the abundance 
of moraine heaps in all the more important islands of the Shetland 
group, this difference seems all the more striking ; but when we 
remember the marked contrast between the physical features of the 
two groups of islands, the difficulty at once disappears. As we have 
already indicated, the only mass of elevated ground which would 
be capable of nourishing a series of local glaciers, after the great mer 
de glace had melted back from the Orcadian coast-line, occurs in Hoy. 
Hence we find that in the valleys which drain the group of conical 
hills in the north of that island moraines occur in abundance and 
also of great size. Professor Geikie has already described several 
examples which also came under our notice In the valley to the 
* * Nature/ voL xvi, p. 416. 
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east of Hoy hill a moraine mound, nearly half a mile long and 
from fifty to sixty feet high, runs across the mouth of the glen. 
It would seem that the later glacier which filled the valley did not 
succeed in scooping out the moraine profonde belonging to the 
primary glaciation, as the moraine matter rests on stiff sandy 
Boulder-clay. Further, in the hollow below Coulax hill several 
concentric heaps were observed which extend across the valley, 
indicating pauses in the retreat of the glacier. 

In the Mainland also the moory ground between Finstown and 
Maes Howe is dotted all over with conical moraine heaps, evidently 
deposited by the glaciers which moved oft* the northern slopes of the 
Orphir hills. On the east side of the range of hills that runs 
north from Finstown several parallel moraine ridges may be ob- 
served not far from Ellibister, Again, in the peninsular tract to 
the south-east of Kirkwall, a splendid series occurs in a valley 
situated about three miles north of Graemshall. At the point where 
the highroad from Roseness joins that from St. Mary’s to Kirkwall, 
the concentric arrangement of the moraine heaps is admirably 
displayed. 


VI. Eriiatics. 

Boulders do not occur very plentifully in Orkney ; but we felt 
convinced, from an examination of those we met with, that they 
must have been mainly distributed during the primary glaciation. 
In Westra blocks of granite and quartzite are found on tho slopes 
of Clejit hill ; and rounded stones and boulders of red sand- 
stone from Eda occur in the southern district as well as along the 
western shores. 

In the north of Sanda, at Saville, a remarkable boulder of gneiss 
is met with, which has been described by previous observers. It 
measures 6^ x 6 x 2| feet above ground, but its base is buried 
underneath the surface. Professor Heddle, who has made a minute 
examination of this boulder, states that it does not appear to be a 
British rock. He gives the following description of it in a recent 
number of the ‘ Mineralogical Journal ; — “ It consists in greatest 
amount of white finely striated oligoclase, the crystals of which are 
penetrated by fine filaments of actinolite, glassy quartz in much 
smaller amount, dark green finely foliated lustrous hornblende in 
well-marked crystals, very little of a pale-green mica, a minute 
amount of a pale-brown mineral, which may, but does not ap- 
pear to be sphene, and a speck or two apparently of thorite. The 
mass also contains a single crystal of pale'-green apatite four or five 
inches in length by over an inch in width, and this apatite con- 
tains imbedded cryptolite.” 

He states that the only Scotch rock resembling the Saville 
boulder which he is aware of is to be found in Sutherlandshire ; but 
it has orthoclase as its felspar, and does not contain apatite. Should 
this boulder really prove to be of Scandinavian origin, its presence 

* Mineralog. Journal, vol. iii. p. 174. 
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has an important bearing on the questiom of the extension of the 
ice in the North Sea. Some smaller blocks of gneissose rocks occur 
in the neighbourhood, A few boulders of conglomeratic sandstones 
occur in Eda, which may be purely local. 

On the Mainland blocks of white and reddish-grey sandstone are 
strewn on the hill-slopes north of Finstown and on the moory 
ground south of Maes Howe, which have been derived from the 
north-west shore of Scapa Flow ; and so also along the west coast, 
between JBrak Ness and Inganess, north of Hoy Sound, boulders of 
granite and gneiss are met with on the flagstone area to the west of 
the axis of crystalline rocks. 

VII. Conclusion. 

The evidence now adduced regarding the glacial phenomena of 
Orkney is of the utmost importance in solving the question of the 
extension of the ice in the North Sea. We have already referred 
to the remarkable uniformity in the trend of the ice-markings 
throughout the islands, which, with certain exceptions, vary Irom 
W.N.W. to N.N.W. From the manner in which these striations 
maintain their persistent north-west trend, irrespective of the 
physical features of the country, it is evident that the agent which 
produced them must have acted independently of the islands. 

Nay, more, the dispersal of the stones in the Boulder-clay leaves 
no room for doubt that the ice-sheet must have crossed the islands 
from the North Sea to the Atlantic. It is no doubt true that the 
lithological varieties of the Orcadian rocks are not so numerous as 
in Shetland, and hence the corroborative evidence of the north- 
westerly movement is not so abundant. Still in those cases where 
the geological structure of the ground permitted us to test with 
certainty the direction of the ice-earry, we w'cro driven to the con- 
clusion that the ice-flow must have been towards the Atlantic. In 
Westra the Boulder-clay sections contain striated blocks of red and 
white sandstone, which have been derived from Eda, and it is 
particularly observable that they diminish in number as we 
move towards the north-west. In Shapinshay blocks of the slaggy 
diabase from the south-east corner of the island occur in the Boulder- 
clay near Galtness ; and so also in the Mainland, the red and 
white sandstones which cross the centre of the island are repre- 
sented in the moraine profonde on the shore between Houton Head 
and the Loch of Stennis. Yet, again, to the west of the axis of 
crystalline rocks at Stromness, smoothed blocks of gneiss and 
granite are found in considerable abundance. 

Fortunately, however, we have additional evidence which enables 
us to demonstrate, not only that the ice-movement must have been 
from the North Sea towards the Atlantic, but, what is of still 
greater moment, that the ice which glaciated Orkney must have 
come from Scotland. In the numerous sections of Boulder-clay 
described in this paper we have had occasion to refer to the occur- 
rence of smoothed and striated stones of dark-grey limestones full 
of plant-remains, oolitic limestone, calcareous breccia, chalk, chalk- 
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flints, fossil wood, pink granite, porphyritic felstone, &c., all of 
which are foreign to the islands. 

According to the opinion of Mr. Carrnthers, F.li.S., the blocks of 
aark-grey limestone with plant-remains in all probability belong 
to the Calciferous Sandstone series. He has identified a well-marked 
specimen of Lepidostrohus in one of the blocks, though it is not 
distinct enough to be named specifically. Lithologically the boulders 
resemble some of the thin limestone bands in the Cementstone series 
of Central Scotland ; and the nearest locality to Orkney where these 
rocks occur in situ is in the county of Fife. With reference to the 
Secondary rocks, Professor Judd, F.li.S., states that, besides the 
chalk and chalk- flints, he detected amongst our collection some 
specimens which resemble some of the Secondary rocks of Scotland, 
Two specimens of the calcareous breccia from the Boulder- clay in 
Odin Bay “very closely resemble parts of the Upper Oolites of 
Sutherland,” and two other blocks are probably from the same 
locality. Moreover, he adds that the specimens of oolitic limestone 
very possibly come from some part of the Secondary series in 
Scotland. 

In addition to these, wo observed, in the Odin- Bay section, 
large blocks of a remarkable rock which seems to be ])ctrifiod wood. 
It has a curious fibrous structure and is very calcareous ; indeed 
under the microscope it appears to be mainly made up of crystals 
of calcite, though occasionally there are portions whore the struc- 
ture is still retained. Blocks of the same rock, however, occur in 
the Caithness Boulder-clay, which show traces of organic structure 
under the microscope. On dissolving a small piece of the rock a 
large residue of coaly matter was obtained, which ignited with a 
strong flame. It would appear that this rock is largely burnt for 
lime in Suthcrlandshire, where it is washed out of the Oolitic 
shales. 

In all probability most of the blocks of granite, felstone, 
gneiss, quartzite, and schist which occur throughout Orkney, save 
those in the Stromness district, have been derived from the north- 
east of Scotland, though they possess no special characteristics 
which might enable us to identity them with any particular 
locality. 

!N^ow it ought to be borne in mind that chalk, chalk-flints, and 
various rocks of Jurassic age are found in the Boulder-clay of 
Caithness, and also in the same deposit in the low grounds of Banff- 
shire and Aberdeenshire, where it possesses the same physical cha- 
racters as in Orkney, and likewise contains fragments of shells. It 
seems perfectly reasonable to conclude, therefore, that the Boulder-, 
clay in these widely separated localities must be ascribed to a 
common cause, or, in other words, to the action of land-ice. Indeed 
no one who attentively examines the sections in Orkney would 
ascribe them to the action of icebergs or coast-ice. We have already 
discussed the objections to the marine origin of the Shetland till^ 
and the very same arguments apply with equal force to the present 
case, . . 
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MoreoTer,on referring to the chart showing the probable path of the 
ice in the North Sea, which accompanies this paper (PI. XXVII,), it 
will be seen that it is impossible to escape this conclusion. The ice, 
which radiated from the north-east of Scotland, not only filled the 
basin of the Moray Firth, but likewise spread over the low grounds of 
Banffshire and Aberdeenshire. The researches of previous investi- 
gators point to this conclusion ; and quite recently, during the pro- 
secution of the Geological Survey of the south side of the Moray 
Firth, additional facts have transpired which tend to confirm it. 
Further, in the neighbourhood of Dunbeath, on the Caithness coast, 
the striffi gradually swing round till they run parallel with the 
shore, eventually bending inland till they point towards the north- 
west, in harmony with the trend of the ice-markings in Orkney. 
Clearly, then, the ice must have been deflected so as to override the 
low grounds of Caithness, as pointed out long ago by Dr, Croll. 
Similarly in Forfarshire and Kincardineshire, the ice which moved 
off the south-east slopes of the Grampians, on reaching the coast- 
line, was bent round in a N.N.E. direction, as indicated on the 
chart. A glance at the chart will also show how the land-ice was 
deflected along the south-east coast of Scotland, as described by our 
colleague Dr. James Geikie, F.R.S. Now these marked deflections 
undoubtedly point to some opposing force which was capable of 
overcoming the seaward motion of the Scotch ice-sheet. Had it 
been allowed to follow its natural pathway then the phenomena 
would have been widely different. 

The results of our investigations in Shetland prove that the Scan- 
dinavian mer de glace not only invaded the North Sea, but likewise 
overlapped that group of islands in its march to the Atlantic. The 
presence of this mass in the bed of the German Ocean furnishes a 
satisfactory explanation of the phenomena above referred to ; for the 
two ice-sheets must have coalesced on the sea-floor, and the com- 
bined ice-field would naturally take the path of least resistance. 
In other words, one })ortion would flow north-westwards by the 
Orkney Islands, while the southern portion would flow in the direc- 
tion of the English coast, as laid down on the chart. In all pro- 
bability the dividing line would be somewhere opposite the basin of 
the Forth. 

We can quite well understand therefore how the Scotch ice-sheet, 
as it crept outwards along the bed of the Moray Firth towards the 
North Sea, must have pushed along the marine shells and silt which 
it encountered on the sea-floor. These would be commingled with 
the moraine profonde which had gathered underneath the ice-sheet ; 
and the shells would ultimately be smoothed and striated precisely 
like the stones in the bottom moraine. Hence the occurrence of Scotch 
rocks together with shell-fragments in the Orkney Boulder-clay is 
what we would naturally expect ; and in the light of the foregoing 
reasoning all difficulty as to the explanation of the phenomena dis- 
appears. It is not necessary for us to assign the precise localities 
from which the various foreign rocks have been derived ; it is suffi- 
cient for our present purpose if we show, as has been done, that 
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they may have come from the basin of the Moray Firth or the 
eastern counties of Scotland lying to the north of the basin of the 
Forth. The presence of blocks of limestone of Calciferous-Sandstone 
age in the Odin-Bay section in Stronsa seems to indicate that a 
portion of the ice which crossed Fife was deflected to the north ; 
and even if the Saville boulder should prove to be of Scandinavian 
origin, its position in the north of the group is quite in keeping with 
the path which would be followed by the Scandinavian ice. 

It is a significant fact that nowhere in the Shetland Boulder-day 
did we find a vestige of the Secondary rocks of Scotland; and 
though the evidence is merely negative, it nevertheless confirms 
the foregoing conclusions. We are inclined to believe also that the 
absence of marine shells in the same deposit, which we noted in 
our previous paper, may probably indicate that a portion of the 
present sea-floor round Shetland formed dry land during the climax 
of glacial cold. We see, therefore, how the glacial phenomena of 
Orkney furnish a striking confirmation of the views advocated by 
Dr. Croll more than ten years ago. 

Though we visited nearly all the islands of the group and tra- 
versed the greater part of the coast-line, we found no trace of gravel 
kames or raised beaches indicating recent changes in the relative 
level of sea and land. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATEa 
Plate XXTI. 

Glacial Chart of the Orkneys. 

Plate XXVII. 

Chart showing the probable path of the ice in the North Sea. 
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Belgium, 274. 

Cardimi ? calcareum, 232. 

Carlinghow, cannel coal at, 57. 

Carnivora, Mr. P. N. Bose on fossil, 
from the SivMik hills, 119. 

, list of fossil, from the Sivaliks, 

120 . 

Carpenter, P. H., Esq., on some Oo- 
matiilfe from British Secondary 
rooks, 36. 

f on some new Cretaceous Oo- 

matulze, 549. 

Ceramopora megastoma, 359. 

Centkium bifurcaium, 229. 

Hvdlestoni, 229^ 

Cerrigydrudion, section in the neigh- 
bourhood of the rectory, 280. 

Chalk of Gravesend, analysis of, 83. 

of Shoreham, analysis of, 84. 

Chalky day, 479. 
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Chamwood Forest, Eev. E. Hill and 
Prof. Bonney on the Preoarboni- 
ferous rooks of, 337. 

, diagrammatic section, 

showing the probable relation of 
the beds in the northern part of, 
341. 

Cheesewring quarries near Liskeard, 
granite of, 8. 

Chelonian reptile, Prof. H. G. Seeley 
on Psephophoi^us polygonus^ a new 
type of, 406. 

Cheshire, Upper Boulder-clay of, 178 ; 
drift-deposits of, 185. 

Ohiirlhanger, section through, 290. 

Clay, chalky, 479. 

Cliorhizodon orenhurg&nsis, Mr. W. 
H.Twelvetrees on, a new Theriodont 
reptile from the Upper I’erraian 
cupriferous sandsi one of Kargalinsk, 
near Orenburg, 540. 

Coal-measures, Mr. J. W. Davis on 
the fish-remains in the cannel coal 
in the Middle, of the West Biding 
of Yorkshire, 56. 

Cobbold, E. S., Esq., on the strata ex- 
posed in layingouttheOxford sewage- 
farm at Sandford-on-Thamos, 314. 

Colonies, 605 ; of Motol and Beranka, 
610; Cotta, 611; D’Archiac, 611; 
on the road to Vohrada, 613, at 
Tachlovice, 613 ; of Branik, 614; 
at Hodkovicek, 614 ; Krejci, 614; 
Haidinger, 616. 

, vertical section, showing the 

supposed relations of the, 608. 

Comatulfe, general remarks on struc- 
ture and classification of, 36. 

— , Mr. P. H. Carpenter on some, 
from the British ^condary rocks, 
36. 

— , Mr. P. n. Carpenter on some 
new Cretaceous, 549. 

, morphology of, 555. 

Combe, section though, 289. 

Compsacanthus major, 62. 

triangularis, 62. 

Concretion in slate from Birnam, Proc. 
8o. 

Concretionary patches, Mr. J. A. 
Phillips on, contained in granite, 1. 

Corhula saltans, 230. 

Correlation of drift-deposits of Eng- 
land, Mr. Mackintosh on, 178. 

Coventry, drift-deposits round, 183. 

Crag, red and fluvio-marine, 457. 

Crau, 567, 570. 

Crayford, Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell on the 
discovery of the place where Palseo- 
lithic implements were made at , 
544. 


Crayford, sections of gravels &c. at, 
544, 647. 

Cretaceous Comatulce, Mr. P. H. Car- 
penter on some new, 549. 

fiints, Dr. Wallich on, 68. 

Cumnor Hurst, Mr. J. W. Hulke on 
Jguanodon Prestwichii from the 
Kimmeridge clay of, near Oxford, 
433. 

, Prof. J . Preatwich on tlie 

occurrence of a new species of Igua- 
nodon at, 430. 

, section at, 430. 

Cypricardia bioosta, 585. 

costifna, 231 . 

Cyprvm ehngata, 232. 

— implkata, 232. 

swindonensis, 232. 

D’Archiac, Colonie, sections across, 
at liepora, 612. 

Dartmoor, Mr. F. Rutley on the 
schistose volcanic rocks of, 285. 
Daubree, Prof. A., award of the Wol- 
laston Medal to, Proc. 28. 

Davidson, Thomas, Esq., Address to 
tlte Geological Society of France as 
Delegate from the Geological 
Society, Proc. 95. 

Davies, T., Esq., award of the Wol- 
laston Donation fund to, Proc. 
3*.- 

DaAis, J. V^., Esq., on the fish-remains 
found in the cannel coal in the 
Middle Coal-meaBures of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, with the de- 
scriptions of some new species, 56. 
on the genus Pleuracanthus, in- 
cluding the genera Orthacanthus, 
JJiplodus, and Xenacanthus, 321. 
Dawkins, W. Boyd, Esq., on the clas- 
sification of the Tertiary period by 
means of the mammalia, 379. 

Dee valley, Mr. J. E. Marr on the 
Cambrian and Silurian beds of the, 
277. 

Deer, development of antlers in, 396. 
Denbighshire grits and flags of the 
Dee valley, 283. 

Devizes, Portland rocks near, 203. 
Devon, North, Prof. Hull on the geo- 
logical relations of the rocks of, to 
those of the south of Ireland, 255. 
Devonian, &c., sections of, in Ireland, 
N. Devon, Herefordshire, and Bel- 
gium, 274. 

bods, Middle and Lower, 262 ; 

absence of, in Ireland, 264, 
Devonshire, Devonian and Carbonife- 
rous rocks of, 259. 

, north, section of Devonian, Qld 
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Bed Sandstone, and Carboniferous 
formations in, 274. 

Diabase of Bohemia, 599. 
Diastoporidse, Mr. G. B. Vine on the 
family, 836. 

Dibry Mill, section fromKruina Hora 
to, 594. 

Diorite of Bohemia, 599. 

Diplodus, Mr. J. W. Davis on, 321. 
Drift-deposits, correlation of the, of 
the north-west of England with 
those of the Midland and Eastern 
counties, 178. 

Dyce quarry, inclusions in granite 
from, 12. 

East-Midland counties, drift-deposits 
of the, 182. 

Eclogite of Bohemia, 599. 

England, Mr. S. V. Wood, jun., on 
the Newer Pliocene period in, 457. 
, Eev. J. F. Blake on the Port- 
land rocks of, 189. 

English granites, enclosures in, 5. 
Eocene Mammalia, 882. 

Erratics of the Orkneys, 659. 
Etheridge, B., award of the Murchison 
Medal and Fund to, Proo. 29. 
Eucamerotus, Mr. J. W. Hulke on the 
vertebrae of, 31. 

Eunicites chiromorphus, 371. 

churtoneusis, 371. 

coronatus, 371. 

curtus, 370. 

major, 370. 

mi^uiculm^ 371. 

varians, 371. 

Europe, Western, table of the Oligo- 
cene strata of, 167. 

Evans, Dr. J., award of the Lyell 
Medal to, Proc. 30. 

Faroe Islands, Mr. A. H. Stokes on the 
coal found at Siideroe, 620. 

Fault, section across, at ^ south end of 
“ Colonie d’Arcbiac,” Repora, 612. 
Felis sp., 127. 

Felspar crystal with inclusions from 
High Sharpley, 343. 

Fenestella antique, 244. 

intermedia, 250, 

lineata, 249. 

Milleri, 246. 

patula, 247. 

— — prisca, 244. 

— regularis, 247. 

reteporata^ 249. 

reticulata, 245. 

rigid ula, 24:0. 

FenesteilidsB, Mr. G. W. Shrubsole on 
the British Upper Silurian, 241. 


Fife, Mr. X W. Kirkby on the aones 
of marine fossils in the Oaloiferous 
sandstone series of, 559. 

Fish-remains, Mr. J. W. Davis on 
the, in the cannel coal of the West 
Biding of Yorkshire, 66. 

Flint flake from Crayford, 546. 

Flints, Dr. Wallich on Cretaceous, 

68 . 

Fluvio-marine crag, 457. 

Foggen Tor, inclusions in granite of, 

8 . 

Folkestone grey chalk, analysis of, 84. 

Foreland grits, 265. 

Forest-bed, Norfolk, Mr. E. T. Newton 
on the occurrence of the Glutton in 
the, Proc. 99. 

Fossils of the Brookenhurst series, 
153 ; of the Hempstead series, 157 ; 
marine, of the brackish-water bands 
of Headon hill and Hordwell cliffs, 
159 ; freshwater and terrestrial 
molluscan, of the Isle of Wight Oli- 
gocene, 161 ; of the Trigonia-beds 
near Swindon, 209 ; of the Portland 
sand, Swindon, 212 ; of the creamy 
limestones of Buckinghamshire, 
216 ; of the rubbly beds of Buck- 
inghamshire, 218 ; of the Portland 
series of England, 225; of Moel 
Tryfan, 353 ; marine, of the calci- 
ferous sandstone series of Fife, 
560 ; table of, 587. 

, marine, zones of, in the calci- 

ferous-sandstone series of Fife, 559. 

France, Address of Mr. Thomas 
Davidson to the Geological Society 
of, Proc. 95. 

Geology of the Orkney Islands, 649. 

Glacial beds, lower, of England, 463. 

sand and gravel, middle, 479. 

Glaciation of the Orkney Islands, 
Messrs. Peach and Horne on the, 648. 

, effects of, on the gold-leads of 

Nova Scotia, 312. 

Glen Docherty, section of raica-schiat 
from the upper part of, 1 04. 

Glen Laggan, syenite of, 93; sketch 
map of part of, 95. 

, section of micaceous schist 

from the newer series, 102. 

sections in, 96. 

Glen Nevis, inclusion in granite from, 
15. . 

Glutton, Mr. E. T. Newton on the oc- 
currence of the, in the Norfolk 
forest-bed, Proc. 99. 

Gneiss, Hebridean, section of, from 
near base of Ben Slioch, 97. 

newer, of Loch Maree,. 100; 
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sections of the micaceous schist 
of the, 102, 104. 

Gneissic and granitoid rocks of Angle- 
sey and the Malyem hills, Br. 0. 
Callaway on the, Proc. a. 

Gold in carboniferous conglomerate in 
Nova Scotia, 313. 

Gh)ld4eads of Nova Scotia, Mr. H. S. 
Poole on the, 307. 

Goragh Wood, inclusions in granite 
from, 18. 

Gorgonia assimilis, 247. 

Graaf Eeinet, Prof. Owen on an Ano- 
modont reptile from the Trias of, 
414. 

Granite, Mr. J. A. Phillips on concre- 
tionary patches and fragments of 
other rocks contained in, 1. 

— of Bohemia, 598. 

Granitoid and gneissic rocks of An- 

^ and the Malvern hills. Dr. 0. 
ray on the, Proc. a. 

Graptolitic mudstones of the Bee 
valley, 281. 

Gravesend chalk, analysis of, 83. 
Gready, enclosures in granite of, 7 ; 
analysis of, 8. 

Grey chalk of Folkestone, analysis of, 
84. 

Gross Kuchel, section through, 615. 
Gulo luscus, Proc. 99. 

Gunnislake, granite of, 8. 

Haidinger, Oolonie, section across, 615. 
Hampshire basin. Prof. Judd on the 
Oligocene strata of the, 137. 

. - , comparative vertical sec- 

tions of the Oligocene strata of the 
170. 

Hardwick, section through, 290. 
Headon-hill cliff, marine fossils of the 
brackish-water bands of, 159. 
Hebridean gneiss from near base of 
Ben Slioch, section of, 97. 
Hempstead senes, fossils of the, 157. 
Herefordshire, section of Devonian, 
Old Bed Sandstone, and Carbonife- 
rous formations in, 274. 

Beacon, rook from, 538, 539. 

Hicks, Henry, Esq., on the Precam- 
brian rooks of the North-western 
and Central Highlands of Scotland, 
Proo, loi. 

High Sharpley, analysis of rock from, 
342 ; broken quartz-crystal with 
inclusions &c. from, 343 ; felsjpar 
crystal with inclusions from, 343. 
Hill, Bev. E., and Prof. T. G. Bonney 
on the Precarboniferous rocks of 
Ohamwood Forest, 337. 

Hinde, G. J., Esq., on annelid jaws 


from the WenIo(^ and Ludlow for- 
mations of the west of England, 388. 

Historic Mammalia, 402. 

Hlubos, ^tion through, 694. 

Hodkovicek, colony at, 614 ; section, 
615. 

Holobau, section by bridge east of, 600. 

Hordwell cliff, marine fossils of the 
brackish-water bands of, 159. 

Home, J., Esq., and B. N, Peach, 
Esq., on the glaciation of the 
Orkney Islands, 848. 

Hudlice, section through, 594. 

Hughes, T. M^Kenny, Esq., on the 
geology of Anglesey, 237. 

Hulke, *f. W., Esq., on the vertebrae 
of Ornithopsis^Eucamerotu^, 31. 

, on Iguanodon Prestwichii from 

the Eimmeridge Clay of Cumnor 
Hurst, near Oxford, 433. 

Hull, Prof. E., on the geological re- 
lations of the rocks in the south of 
Ireland to those of North Devon, 
&c., 256. 

HycBTia felina, 130. 

sivalensia, 128. 

Ichthgosaurtis Zetlandicus^ Prof. 
Seeley on, a new species from the 
Lias of Whitby, 635. 

Igneous rocks of Loch Maree, 105 ; 
of the Predevoniau basin of Bo- 
hemia, 698. 

Iguanodon, Prof. J. Prestwich on the 
occurrence of a new species of, at 
Cumnor Hurst, near Oxford, 430. 

Iguanodon Prestwichii^ Mr. J. W. 
Hulke on, 433. 

Implements, palscolithic, manufactory 
of, at Crayford, 544. 

Inclusions in granites, different kinds 
of, 19. 

Invernesshire, Messrs. Jolly and 
Cameron on a new mineral occur- 
ring in, 109. 

Ireland, Mr. J. Nolan on the Old 
Bed Sandstone of the north of, 
529. 

, Old Bed Sandstone of, 267; 

absence of Middle and Lower 
Devonian in, 264. 

• , Prof. Hull on the geological 

relations of the rocks of, to those 
of North Devon, 255. 

, South, sections of Devonian, 

Old Bed Sandstone, and Carbo- 
niferous formations in, 274. 

Irish granites, inclusions in, 16. 

Isle of Wight, comparative vertical 
sections of the Oligocene strata in 
the, 170. 
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JeSrejBt S. Gwyn, E«q., on the oo- 
ounrenoe of marine shells of existing 
species at different heights above 
the present level of the sea, 351. 

Jinec, section from, to Milin, 594. 

Jolly, W., Esq., and Cameron, J. M., 
Esq., on a new mneiral occurring 
in me rocks of Invernesshire, 901. 

Judd, Prof,, on the Oligooene strata 
of the Hampshire basin, 137. 

Kargalinsk, near Orenburg, in South- 
eastern Russia, Mr. W. H. Twelve- 
trees on a new Theriodont reptile 
from the Upper Permian cupri- 

. ferous 8andBtone.s of, 540. 

Keighley, section in Marley sand-pit 
near, 186. 

Kemnay, inclusions in granite from, 

12 . 

Kenilworth, drift-deposits round, 
183. 

Kilworthy, section through, 290. 

Kimmeridge, Portland rocks of, 193. 

and Boulogne, comparative 

sections at, 197. 

Clay, Prof. J. Prestwich on the 

occurrence of a new species of Igua- 
nodon in the, at Cum nor Hurst, 
near Oxford, 430. 

, Mr. J, W, Hulke on 

Jguavodon Prestwichii from the, of 
Cumnor Hurst, 433. 

Kineton, Prof. Seeley on an Ornitho- 
saurian from the Stonesfield slate of, 
27. 

Kingsbams harbour, 570. 

Kintore, inclusions in granite from 
Kemnay, near, 12. 

Kirkby, J, W., Esq., on the zones of 

: marine fos.sils in the Calciferous 
Sandstone series of Fife, 559. 

Krejci, Oolonie, section across, 615. 

KruSna Hora, section from Dibfy 
Mill to, 594. 

Lacuna antiqua, 584. 

Lake-district, Mr. J. E. Marr on the 
Cambrian and Silurian beds of the, 
277. 

Lamoma, enclosures in granite of, 5. 

Leamington, drift-deposits round, 
183 ; section at Lillington near, 
183. 

Leda sp., 233. 

Jjeicestershire, drift-deposits of, 184. 

Lias of Whitby, Prof, ^ley on Teleo- 
saurus eucephaluSt a new species 
from the, 627 ; Prof. Seeley on 
Ichthyosaurtbs Zetlandws, a new 
species from the, 635. 


LUlfti^hall hiU, rock firom, 539. 

Lillington, near Leamin^on, section 
at) 183. 

Lima bifurcata, 234. 

Liskeard, slate from, 73 ; granite of 
Cheesewring quarries near, 8. 

Littlemore, sections in railway-cutting 
near, 315, 817. 

Littonary Down, section from, to 
Tavistock, 290. 

Littorina bilineata, 584. 

scotoburdigalensis, 684. 

Llanberis, slate from, 73. 

Loch Maree, Rev. T. Q-. Bonney on 
the vicinity of the upper part of, 
93. 

Loch Coyle, mica-schist of, Proc. 89. 

Lower glacial beds of England, 463. 

Lower Chillaton, section through, 
290. 

Ludlow formation, Mr. Q-. J. Hinde 
on annelid jaws from the, 368. 

Lumbriconereites basalis, 376. 

Lutra palseindioa, 133. 

Luxulyan, enclosures in granite of 
Gready, near, 7. 

Lyell Geological Fund, award of 
the, to Prof. F. Quenstedt, Proc. 31. 

Medal, award of the, to John 

Evans, Esq., Proc. 30. 

MachcBTodus 'palcBindicuSj 125. 

Mackintosh, D., Esq., on the corre- 
lation of the drift-deposits of the 
North-west of England with those of 
the Midland and Eastern Counties, 
178. 

Macrocheilus striatulus, 684. 

Mallet, R., Esq., on the probable tem- 
perature of the primordial ocean 
of our globe, 1 12. 

Malvern Hills, ^Mr. C. Callaway on 
the gneissic and granitoid rocks of 
the, Proc. 2. 

, Mr. C. Callaway on a 

second Precambrian group in the, 
536. 

— , dispersion of angular 

debris from the, 180. 

Malvernian series, Proc. 2. 

Mammalia, Eocene, of Britain and 
France, 382; Miocene, 385; Lower 
Miocene, of France, 386; Mid- 
Miooene, of France, 387 ; Upper 
Miocene, 339 ; Lower Pliocene, of 
France, 391; Upper Pliocene, of 
France and Italy, 392 ; Pleistocene, 
895 ; early Pleistocene, of Britain, 
395 ; Mid-Pleistocene, of Britain, 
397 ; late Pleistocene, of Britain, 
398; Prehistoric, of Britain and 
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Ireland, 400; Historic of the 
British Isles, 402. 

Mammalia from.Quatemarj beds at 
Heading, 300. 

, Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins on the 

dassiflcation of the Tertiary period 
by meatuj of the, 379. 

Mammalian remains in Quaternary 
sands at Beading, Mr. Boulton, on, 
296. 

Map of part of Glen Laggan, 96; of 
Suderoe, 621. 

Marine shells, Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys 
on the occurrence of, above the pre- 
sent level of the sea, 351. 

Marley sand-pits, near Keighley, sec- 
tion in, 186. 

Marr, J. E., Esq., on the Cambrian 
and Silurian beds of the Dee valley, 
as compared with those of the Lake 
district, 277. 

, on the Predevonian rocks of 

Bohemia, 591. 

Mary Tavy, section through, 290. 
May-hill group in the Dee valley, 281. 
Meather, section through, 290. 
Metamorphic rocks, Proc. 8i. 
Mica-schist, section of, from the 
upper part of Glen Dooherty, 104. 
Mica-trap of Bohemia, 598. 
Microscopes, purchase of, Proc. 94. 
Middle Glacial sand and gravel, 479. 
Milin, section from Jinec to, 594. 
Milton Abbot, section through, 289. 
Mineral, Messrs. Jolly and Cameron 
on a new, occurring in Inverness- 
shire, 109. 

Mining-operations in the gold-leads of 
Nova Scotia, 309. 

Miocene Mammalia, 385. 

Moel Tryfan, fossils of, 353. 

Mollusca. freshwater and terrestrial, 
of the Isle of Wight, 161. 
Monkstone, section through, 290. 
Moor quarry, inclusions in granite 
from, 18. 

Moraines of the Orkneys, 658. 

Motol, (folony of, 610 ; section across 
colony at, 610. 

Mourne granite, inclusions in, 18. 

• Mudstones, graptolitic, of the Dee 
valley, 281. 

Murchison Medal and Fund, award of 
the, to Eobert Etheridge, Esq., Proc. 
29. 

Myalina modioliformis, 585. 
Myoconcha portlandica^ 231. 

Natal, Bev. G. Blencowe on geolo- 
. gicd facts witnessed in, 426. 

Natica ceres, 229. 


Natioa inoisa, 2^. 

Nautilus planotergatus, 583. 

Nereidavus antiquus, 377. 

New Forest, vertical section of Oligo- 
cene strata in the, 170. 

Newer gneiss of Loch Maree, 100. 

Pliocene period in England, 

Mr. S. V. Wood, jun., on the, 457. 
Newry, inclusions in granite from, 16; 
analyses of, 17. 

Newton, E. T., Esq., on the occur- 
rence of the Glutton in the forest- 
bed of Norfolk, Proc, 99. 

Nolan, Joseph, Esq., on the Old Bed 
Sandstone of the North of Ireland, 
629. 

Norfolk, Mr. E. T. Newton on the 
occurrence of the Glutton in the 
forest-bed of, Proc. 99. 

North Devon, geological relations of 
the rocks of, to those of the south 
of Ireland, Prof. Hull on, 265. 

Nova Scotia, Mr. H. S. Poole on the 
gold-leads of, 307. 

Nuneaton, drift-deposits round, 183. 
Nun’s Well, St. Davids, rock from, 539. 

Ocean, primordial, Mr. B. Mallet on 
the temperature of the, 112. 
(Enonites overalls, 373. 

cuneatus, 372. 

, var. kumilis, 372. 

in.TqualiB, 373. 

— — inmgnificansy 373. 

naviformis, 372. 

jpreacutus, 373. 

regularis, 372. 

tubulatus, 373. 

Old Bed Sandstone and Carboniferous 
of the South of Ireland and North 
Devon, 257. 

^ &(j., sections of, in 

Ireland, N. Devon, Herefordshire, 
and Belgium, 274. 

of the North of 

Ireland, Mr. J. Nolan on the, 529. 
Oligocene strata. Prof. Judd on the, 
of Hampshire, 137. 

of Western Europe, table 

of the, 167. 

of the Hampshire basin, 

comparative vertical sections of the, 
170. 

Ooze, Atlantic, analysis of, 83. 
Orenburg, Mr. W. H. Twelvetrees on 
a new Theriodont reptile from the 
Upper Permian cupriferous sandy 
stones of Kargalinsk, near, 540. 
Orkney Islands, Messrs. Peach and 
Home on the glaciation of the, 648. 
, geological structure Of the, 
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649; Boulder-day of, 654; mo* 
mines of, 658 ; erratics of, 659. 

Omithopmf Mr. J. W. Hulke on tbe 
vertebras of, 31. 

Orthacantbus, Mr. J. W. Davis on, 
321. 

Orthoceras cylindraceum, 583. 

OBtromacanthui dUatatus, 64. 

Oxford, Mr. J. W. Hulke on Iguanodon 
Prestwichii from the Kimmeridge 
Clay of Oumnor Hurst, near, 433. 

— , Prof. J. Prestwich on the oc- 
currence of a new species of Igu- 
anodoD in the Kimmeridge Clay at 
Oumnor Hurst, near, 430. 

— sewage-farm, Mr. E. S. Oobbold 
on the strata exposed in laying out 
the, 314. 

Oxfordshire, Portland rocks of, 213. 

Owen, Prof., on the skull of Argil- 
lomia longipennis, 23. 

, on parts of the skeleton of an 

Anomodont reptile {Platypodosau- 
rua rdbustus) from the Trias of Graaf 
Beinet, S. Africa, 414; 

Paleolithic implements, manufactory 
of, at Orayford, 544. 

Peach, B. N., Esq., and J. Home, Esq., 
on the glaciation of the Orkney 
Islands, 648. 

Pecten Moriniy 234. 

Peldar-Tor district, 341. 

Penryn, enclosures in granite of, 7. 

Permian cupriferous sandstones, up- 
per, Mr. W. H, Twelvetrees on a 
new Theriodont reptile from the, 
of Kargalinsk, near Orenburg, 640. 

Peterhead, inclusions in granite from, 
13. 

Phillips, J. A., Esq., on concretionary 
patches and fragments of other rocks 
contained in granite, 1 . 

Pittenweem and Anstruther section 
in the calciferous sandstone series, 
560. 

, sections of calciferous sand- 
stone strata, near, 568, 571. 

Platypodosaurm rohustua^ Prof. Owen 
on, from the Trias of Graaf Beinet, 
S. Africa, 414. 

Pleistocene and Pliocene periods, 
magnitude of the break oetween 
the, 396. 

Mammalia, 395. 

plmracanthm, Mr. J.W. Davis on, 321. 

— €da;tu6, 329. 

alternidentatmf 328. 

—— cvlindrwm, 331. 

— dmUcnlatuSt 334, 
erectwit 326, 


PleuracanthuB ItsvissmuSt 325« 

planus, 329. 

pulchellust 327^ 

rohustmt 330. 

— tenuia, 327. 

Wardi, 334. 

Pleurophorus elegans, 586. 

Plicatula eckinoidea, 233. 

Pliocene and Pleistocene periods, 
magnitude of the break between 
the, 396. 

Mammalia, 391. 

period, newer, in England, Mr. 

S. V. Wood, jun., on the, 457. 
Poole, H. S., Esq., on the gold-leads 
of Nova Scotia, 307. 

Porphyrite of Bohemia, 599. 
Portland, Isle of, Portland rocks of, 
190. 

rocks, Bev. J. F. Blake on 

the, of England, 189. 

Portlethon, mica-schists of, Proc. 90 . 
Poulton, E. B., Esq., on mammalian 
remains and tree-trunks in Quater> 
nary sands at Beading, 296. 
Precambrian group, Mr, C. Callaway 
on a second, in the Malvern Hills, 
536. 

rocks of the North-western 

and Central Highlands ot Scotland, 
Dr. Hicks on the, Proc. 10 1 . 

of Bohemia, 592 ; compared 

with those of Britain, 601. 
Precarboniferous rocks, Bev. E. Hill 
and Prof. Bonney on the, of Oharn- 
wood Forest, 337. 

Predevonian rocks of Bohemia, Mr. 

J. E. Marr on the, 591. 

Prehistoric Mammalia, 400, 

Prestwich, Prof. J., on the occurrence 
of a new species of Iguanodon in a 
brick-pit of the Kimmeridge Clay 
at Oumnor Hurst, three miles 
W.S.W. of Oxford, 430. 

Pribram, section through, 594. 
Primordial ocean, Mr. B. Mallet on 
the temperature of the, 112 . 
Protospongia, Mr. J. W. Sollas on the 
genus, 362. 

Protonpongia feneatrata^ 363. 
Paephophortta polggontia, Prof. H. G. 
Seeley on, 406.' 

Pumice, fragments of, filled with a 
green mineral, Proc. 80 . 

Purbeok and Portland rocks at Swin- 
don, sections of, 205. 

Purple-clay of Yorkshire, 507. 
Pgcmodua pagoddy 228. 

Quartz, deposition of, on sand-grains, 
Proc. 62 . 
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Quartz-crystal, with indusions &o., 
from High Sharpley, 323. 

Quartz-felsite of Bohemia, 598. 

Quartzite of Xoch Maree, 99. 

Quaternary sands, Mr. E. B. Poulton 
on mammalian remains and tree- 
trunks in, at Reading, 29{). 

Quenstedt, Prof. P., award of the 
Lyell Geological Fund to, Proc, 31 . 

Quether, section through, 290. 

Qvalboe mines, Suderoe, 620. 

Ram’s Down, section across, 289. 

Randerstone section in the calciferous 
sandstone series, 572. 

— — , section near, 675. 

Ratchet-hill district, 341. 

Reading, Mr. S. B. Poulton on mam- 
malian remains and tree-trunks at, 
296. 

, sections of Tertiary and Quater- 
nary deposits near, 297, 303, 305. 

^ed crag, 457. 

Repora, sections across “ Oolonie 
d’Archiac ” at, 612. 

Reptile, Anomodont, Prof. Owen on 
an, from the Trias of Graaf Reinet, 
S. Africa, 414. 

, chelonian, Prof. H. G. Seeley 

on Psepkophorus polygonusj a new 
type oi^ 406. 

, Mr. W. H. Twelvetrees on a 

new Theriodont, from the Upper 
Permian cupriferous sandstones 
of Kargalinsk, near Orenburg, 

Retepora infundibulum, 246. 

Bhamphocephalus Prestwicki, from the 
Stonesfield slate of Kineton, Prof. 
Seeley on, 27. 

Bhynchonalla portlandica, 234. 

Rmoa acuticarhia., 230. 

Rock and Spindle, near St, Andrews, 
fossils from limestone near, 563 ; 
section of Myalina-bed and coal 
near, 573. 

Rock-fragments contained in granite, 
Mr. J. Phillips on, 1. 

Rocks, Portland, Rev. J. F. Blake on 
the, of England, 189. 

, Precarboniferous, Rev. E. Hill 

and Prof. Bonney on the, of Charn- 
wood Forest, 337. 

Rubislaw quarry, inclusion in granite 
from, 11. 

Rutlandshire, drift-deposits of, .184. 

Rutley, F., Esq., on the schistose vol- 
canic rocks occurring on the west 
of Dartmoor, with some notes on 
the structure of the Brent-Tor vol- 
cano, 285. 

Q.J.G.S. No. 144. 


St. Alban’s Head, Portland rooks of, 
193. 

St. Austell, enclosures in granite of, 7. 
St. Davids, rock from Nun’s well, ^9. 
Sandford-on-Thames, Mr. E. S. Ooh- 
bold on the strata exposed in laying 
out the Oxford sewage-farm at, 314. 

, sections in and near sewage-farm 

at, 315, 317 . 

Sand-grains, deposition of quartz on, 
Proc. 62 . 

Sanguinolites abdensis, 586. 

Bubplicatus, 586. 

Schist, micaceous, section of, from the 
newer series, Glen Laggan, 102. 
Schistose rocks, Mr. F. Rutley on the, 
of Dartmoor, 285. 

Sclattie quarry, near Buxburn, en- 
closures in granite from, 11. 

Scotch granites, inclusions in, 10. 
Scotland, Devonian beds of, 270. 

, Dr. Hicks on the Precambrian 

rocks of the North-western and Cen- 
tral Highlands of, Proc. loi. 
Secondary rocks, Mr. P. H. Carpenter 
on some Comatulse from the British, 
36. 

Sections in Glen Laggan, 96 ; vertical, 
of the Oligocene strata of the Hamp- 
shire basin, 170; near the Shrews- 
bury Welsh Bridge, 179; at Lil- 
lington, near Leamington, 183 ; in 
Marley sand-pit, near Keighley, 
186 ; at Kimmeridge and Boulogne, 
197 ; of Purbeck and Portland 
rocks at Swindon, 205; of Devo- 
nian, Old Red Sandstone, and Car- 
boniferous formations in Ireland, 

N. Devon, Herefordshire, and Bel- 
gium, 274; in the neighbourhood 
of the rectory, Cerrigj'drudion, 
280; across Ram’s Down, 289; 
from Littonary Down to Tavistock, 
290 ; touching the southern edge of 
Brent Tor, 290 ; east of Brent Tor, 
291 ; nearly N. and S. through 
Brent Tor, 292 ; of Brent Tor re- 
stored, 292 ; illustrating the possible 
relation of the Brent-Tor volcanic 
series with that of Saltash, 293; 
illustrating the manner in which 
part of the Brent-Tor volcano has 
been faulted, 293 ; in north face of 
pit near Reading, 297 ; probable, of 
junction between Tertiary beds and 
Quaternary reconstructed beds, near 
Reading, 303; of south bank of 
river-v^ley near Reading, 305 ; of 
railway-cutting near Littleraore, 
Oxford, 315; along road through 
Sandford, 315 ; on sewage-farm, 
3a 
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Sandford, 315 ; along lane to farm, 
315 ; veptical, in railway-cutting 
near Littlemore, and on the sewage- 
farm, Sandibrd, 317 ; diagrammatic, 
showing the probable relation of 
the beds in the northern part of 
Charnwood Forest, 311 ; at Oumnor 
Hurst, 430; of cliff at Orayford, 
644 ; from the Thames to the 
Manor House, Orayford, 517; of 
calciferous sandstone strata on the 
coast of Fife, 568, 571, 573, 575 ; 
from Jinec to Milin, 501; from 
Krustia Hora to Dibry Mill, 591; 
on the north side of Slivenec valley, 
596; by bridge east of Holobaii, 
600 ; diagrammatic vertical, showing 
the supposed relations of the colo- 
nies, 608 ; across the colony at Motol, 
610 ; across fault at .south end of 
Colonie d’Archiac,” Eepora,,. 612 ; 
across “ Oolonie d’Archiac,” Kepora, 
612; across “Colonie de Hodkovieek,” 
615; across “Colonies Krej5i”and 
“ Haidinger,” 615. 

Sedgwickia gigantea, 586. 

Seeley, Prof. H. Q-., on Jihampho^ 
cephalus Prestwichi, Seeley, an Or- 
nithosaurian from the Stonosfield 
slate of Kineton, 27. 

, on Psephophorus polygonm, a 

new type of Chelonian reptile allied 
to the ieatliory turtle, 406. 

, on the cranial characters of a 

large Teleosaur from the Whitby 
Lias, preserved in the Woodwardian 
Museum of the University of Cam- 
bridge, indicating a new species, 
Teleosaurm eucephahis, 627. 

, on the skull of an Iclitliyosaurus 

from the Lias of Whitby, apparently 
indicating a now species {Ichthyo- 
saurm Zetlandicus), preserved in the 
Woodwardian Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 635. 

Severn, Upper Boulder-clay on the, 
180. 

Sewage-farm, Oxford, Mr. E. S. Cob- 
bold on the strata exposed in laying 
out the, 314. 

Shap, slate from, 73. 

granite, inclusions in, 8. 

Sharpley, analysis of rock from, 342. 

Shells, marine, Ur. J. Owyn Jeffreys 
on the occurrence of, above the pre- 
sent level of the sea, 351. 

Shoreham, analysis of chalk from, 84. 

Shrewsbury Welsh bridge, section near 
the, 179. 

Shrubsole, Q-. W., Esq., on the British 
Upper-Silurian Penestellidae, 241. 


Silurian hyh. Hr, J. E. Marr on the, 
of the Dee valley and of the Lake 
district, 277. 

■ - rocks of Bohemia, 596 ; com- 

pared with those of Britain, 603. 
Sivalik hills, Mr. P. N. Bose on fossil 
carnivora of, 119. 

Slate, from Liskeard, Proc. 73; from 
Shap, 73; from Llanberis, 73. 

Slates of Charnwood Forest, 348. 
Slivenec valley, section on the north 
side of, 596. 

Sollas, W. J., Esq., on the structure 
and affinities of the genus Proto- 
spongia, 362. 

Sorby, Henry Clifton, Esq. (President), 
Address on handing the Wollaston 
G-old Medal to H. Bauerman, Esq., 
for transmission to Prof. A. Dau- 
bree, Proc. 28 ; Address on presenting 
the Murchison Medal and Fund to 
Robert Etheridge, Esq., 29 ; Address 
on presenting the Lyell Medal to 
John Evans, Esq., 30 ; Address on 
presenting the Wollaston Donation 
Fund to Thomas Davies, Esq., 31 ; 
Address on handing the balance of 
tile Lyell Q-eological Fund to Prof. 
Seeley for transmission to Prof. F. 
Quenstedt, 3 1 ; Anniversary Address, 
February 20, 1880; Obituary Notices 
of Deceased Fellows: — Prof. James 
Mcol, 33; Sir W. C. Trevelyan, 
Bart., 36 ; Mr. John Waterhouse, 
37 ; Prof. David Page, 39 ; Prof. 
C. B. von Cotta, 40 ; Prof. F. L. P. 
Glervais, 43 ; and Prof. J. F. Brandt, 
44. Address on the Structure and 
Origin of iion-calcareous stratified 
rocks, 46. 

South Africa, Prof. Owen on an Ano- 
modont reptile from the Trias of, 
414. 

Sowerbya longior, 231. 

Spicules of Protospongia fenestratOf 
365. 

Spurred, F. 0. J., Esq., on the dis- 
covery of the place where Palroo- 
lithic implements were made at 
Crayforcl, 544. 

Staurocephalites serrula, 376. 
Stirliiig-hill granite-quarries, 13. 
Stoke.s, A. H., Esq., on the coal found 
in Siideroe, Faroe Islands, 620. 
Stones field slate of Kineton, Prof. 
Seeley on Bkamphocephalus PresU 
wichi, an Ornithosaurian from the, 
27. 

Siideroe, Mr. A. H. Stokes on the coal 
found at, 620. 

Swindon, Portland rocks of, 203 ; sec- 
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tions of Purbeck and Portland rocks 
at, 205. 

Syenite of Glen Laggan, 93. 

Tachlovice, colony at, 613. 

Tarannon shales of the Dee valley, 
282. . 

Tavistock, section from Littonary 
Down to, 290. 

Teleosaurus eucephalus^ Prof. Seeley 
on, a new species from the Whitby 
Lias, 627. 

Temperature, Mr. R. Mallet on the, of 
the primordial ocean, 112. 

Tertiary period, Mr. W. Boyd Daw- 
kins on the classification of the, by 
means of the Mammalia, 379. 
Theriodont reptile, Mr. W. H. Twelve- 
trees on a new, from the Upper 
Permian cupriferous sandstones of 
Kargalinsk, near Orenburg, 540. 
Thraoia tenera, 230. 

Tingley, cannel coal of, 57; fishes 
from, 59. 

Tnrridon sandstone of Loch Maree, 
98. 

Tree-trunks in Quaternary sands at 
Reading, Mr, E. B. Poulton on, 296. 
Triavssic pebbles, redistribution of, 
182. 

Trigonia s/windonenm, 233. 

Trochus serrilimba, 585. 

Titrbo apertus, 280. 

Foucardi, 230. 

Twelvetrees, W. H., Esq., on a new 
Theriodont reptile ( Cliorhizodon 
orenhurgensis) from the Upper Per- 
mian cupriferous sandstones of Kar- 
galinsk, near Orenburg, in South- 
eastern Russia, 540. 

Twowell, section through, 289. 

Unicardium circitlare, 232. 

Upway, Portland rocks of, 198. 

Vertebras of OrnUhopsi8=: Fucamerotus, 
Mr. Hulke on, 31. 


Vine, G. R., Esq., on the family Dias- 
toporidse, 356. 

Viverra Bakerii, 131. 

Vohrada, colony on the road to, 613. 
Volcanic rocks, Mr. P. Rutley on the, 
of Dartmoor, 288. 

Wales, Devonian rocks in, 268. 

Wallich, Dr., on the physical history 
of the Cretaceous flints, 68. 
Wardoiir, Portland rocks of the vale 
of, 199. 

Wenlock formation, Mr. G. J. Hinde 
on annelid jaws from the, 36S. 

West Ardsley, cannel coal at, 58. 

of England, Mr. G. J. Hinde on 

annelid jaws of the Wenlock and 
Ludlow formations of the, 368, 

I jangstone, section through, 291. 

Riding of Yorkshire, Mr. J. W. 

Davis on the fish-remains in the 
cannel coal of the, 56. 

Whitby, Lias of. Prof. Seeley on Teleo- 
saurus eucepkalus, a new species from 
the, 627 ; Prof. Seeley on Ichthyo- 
saurm ^tlandicus, a new species 
from the, 635. 

Wicca Pool, Zennor, enclosures in 
granites at, 6. 

Wollaston Donation Fund, award of 
the, to Thomas Davies, Esq., iVoc. 3 1 . 

Medal, award of the, to Prof. 

A. Daubr^e, Proc, 28. 

Wood, 8. V., Esq., jun., on the Newer 
Pliocene period in England, 457. 
Woodwardian Museum, Prof. Seeley 
on the cranial characters of a large 
Teleosaur preserved in the, 627 ; 
Prof. Seeley on the skull of an Ich- 
thyosaur preserved in the, 635. 

Yorkshire, Mr. J. W. Davis on the 
fish-remains in the cannel coal of 
the West Riding of, 56. 

Zennor, enclosures in granites at 
Wicca Pool, 6. 
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